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THE  COMPETENT  AND  THE  CROWD  x 

The  modern  world  finds  itself  confronted  by  a  problem 
which  has  been  slowly  growing  thru  the  centuries,  and 
which  must  sometime  be  solved  under  penalty  of  seeing  some 
nations  relapse  into  barbarism. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  one  which  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  is  the  in- 
crease of  difference  in  mental  capacity  and,  consequently,  in 
social  position.  Notwithstanding  the  theories  of  equality,  and 
the  vain  attempts  of  the  makers  of  laws,  this  intellectual  dif- 
ferentiation tends  to  increase,  because  it  is  the  result  of  nat- 
ural and  necessary  conditions  which  no  laws  can  change. 

The  progress  of  technical  skill  has  become  the  real  motive 
power  of  our  modern  civilization.  By  its  increasing  complica- 
tions it  has  resulted  in  exacting  such  vast  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge,  such  bold  initiative,  and  judgments  so  sure 
that  only  surpassingly  gifted  minds  may  rise  to  great  heights. 
While  the  capacity  of  those  who  direct  has  increased,  that  of 
those  who  execute  finds  itself  diminished.  The  division  of 
labor  and  the  development  of  machinery  have  made  the  task 
of  the  workman  so  easy  that  apprenticeship  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Distinct  classes  have  thus  been  formed,  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  ever-widening  gulf.    Education  but  rarely  permits 

1  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review,  by  permission,  from 
L' 'Opinion. 
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one  to  overstep  it,  because  education  gives  a  part  only  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  modern  success. 

It  is  certainly  exasperating  for  minds  dominated  by  the 
passion  for  equality  to  see  the  role  of  the  select  few  increase 
in  importance  to  such  an  extent  that  the  world  can  not  do 
without  them.  This  phenomenon,  however,  is  inevitable. 
If  we  examine  separately  all  the  elements  of  a  civilization  we 
shall  soon  see  the  importance  of  the  competent.  To  them  alone 
are  due  the  scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  progress  which 
make  the  strength  of  a  country  and  the  prosperity  of  thou- 
sands of  toilers.  If  a  workman  today  earns  three  times  more 
than  he  did  a  century  ago,  and  enjoys  comforts  unknown  to 
a  nobleman  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  he  owes  it  solely  to 
the  competent,  working  for  him,  much  more  than  he  works 
for  them. 

The  continually  increasing  share  of  the  skilful  has,  by  that 
very  fact,  increased  their  labor  also.  The  eight-hour  day  is 
not  for  them.  By  crushing  work  only  does  modern  skill,  es- 
pecially industrial  skill,  result  in  discoveries  and  progress.  The 
competent  often  attain  wealth,  but  it  is  that  very  wealth  which 
vexes  the  spirit  of  equality.  In  reality  the  industrially  com- 
petent continually  oscillate  between  riches  and  poverty,  with- 
out hope  of  a  middle  course.  Riches  are  theirs  if  all  is  well 
ordered,  combined,  and  directed;  failure  and  ruin  are  theirs 
if  the  smallest  error  is  committed.  Great  manufacturers  may 
not  make  mistakes.  The  appearance  of  riches  often  hides 
great  anxieties,  for  should  a  man  who  has  just  completed  a 
factory,  provided  with  the  best  machinery,  find  a  new  discov- 
ery or  unexpected  competition  arise,  it  suddenly  forces  him 
to  an  entirely  new  beginning.  Competition  has  become  so  bit- 
ter, the  discoveries  of  laboratory  workers  so  swift,  and  in- 
stability so  general,  that  a  restful  spirit  is  impossible  to  the 
man  who  directs  an  undertaking. 

Civilizations  of  the  modern  type  are  created  by  the  compe- 
tent, and  can  only  live  and  thrive  thru  them.  This  point  has 
to  be  made  evident  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  problem 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.     Whilst  scientific  progress 
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has  brought  the  competent,  with  superior  mentality,  to  direct 
the  mechanism  of  modern  life,  the  progress  of  political  ideas 
has  given  to  the  mentally  inferior  the  right  to  govern,  and, 
thru  the  medium  of  their  representatives,  the  opportunity  to 
give  way  to  the  most  dangerous  fancies.  Certainly  if  the 
crowd  chose  as  guides  the  competent  who  lead  civilization,  our 
present  problem  would  not  exist;  but  that  choice  is  only  ex- 
ceptionally made,  for  an  increasing  antagonism  separates  the 
competent  few  from  the  many.  Never  were  the  competent 
more  necessary  than  today,  and  never  were  they  so  unsympa- 
thetically  tolerated.  The  intellectually  competent,  if  they  are 
poor,  are  endured,  for  they  are  little  known.  The  rich,  in- 
dustrially competent  are  no  longer  viewed  with  favor,  and 
so-called  social  laws  decreed  by  representatives  of  the  multi- 
tude have  no  other  object  but  to  despoil  them  of  their  riches. 
Thus  have  modern  societies  ended  by  dividing  themselves  into 
distinct  classes,  the  echo  of  whose  struggles  will  fill  the  future. 

How  can  we  reconcile  such  opposites  as  these?  How  can 
we  make  a  select  few,  without  which  a  country  is  as  nothing, 
live  in  contact  with  an  immense  mass  of  toilers  who  aspire  to 
crush  those  elect  with  all  the  fury  that  the  barbarians  once  put 
into  the  sack  of  Rome? 

The  problem  is  difficult,  but  not  insoluble.  History  teaches 
that  crowds  are  really  conservative,  notwithstanding  their  ap- 
parently revolutionary  instincts,  and  that  they  have  always  re- 
established what  they  destroyed.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that 
the  most  destructive  of  popular  triumphs  would  not  long  ar- 
rest the  evolution  of  a  country.  Unfortunately,  the  ruins  of 
a  day  sometimes  require  a  century  for  their  repair.  It  is  bet- 
ter, therefore,  to  strive  to  prevent  them. 

An  apparently  simple  remedy  would  be  to  put  a  check  on 
popular  government.  The  simplicity  of  this  idea  beguiles 
many  minds,  but  it  is  visionary;  for  in  all  countries  the  demo- 
cratic evolution  of  government  proves  that  it  corresponds  to 
certain  psychological  states  against  which  recriminations  are 
in  vain.  The  most  elementary  wisdom  teaches  that  we  must 
adapt  ourselves  to  that  which  we  can  not  avoid.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  part  of  the  competent  to  adapt  themselves  to  popular 
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government,  and  to  regulate  and  direct  the  fantasies  of  the 
greater  number,  as  an  engineer  regulates  and  controls  the 
force  of  a  torrent. 

It  is  consoling  to  realize  that  the  dogma  of  popular  sover- 
eignty is  no  more  absurd  than  the  religious  dogmas  by  which 
men  in  the  past  have  guided  their  lives,  and  by  which  many 
men  continue  to  guide  them  still.  It  would  even  seem,  if  owe 
may  judge  by  the  teaching  of  history,  that  the  human  mind 
adapts  itself  more  easily  to  absurd  ideas  than  to  rational  ones. 
One  may,  indeed,  say  that  it  ends  by  adapting  itself  to 
everything. 

In  reality,  to  adapt  the  competent  to  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  the  crowd  would  not  be  so  hard  a  task  if  politicians, 
who  foster  illusions,  had  not  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing masses  the  germs  of  errors  and  hatreds  which  maintain 
the  antagonism  of  which  I  have  spoken.  This  antagonism  will 
disappear  when  the  crowd  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  in- 
terest and  discovers  that  the  disappearance  or  the  weakening 
of  the  competent  would  mean  poverty  and  ruin  for  everybody. 
However  elementary  this  truth  may  appear,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  prove  it  to  the  masses.  Factories  without  masters,  which 
are  the  dream  of  trade  unionists,  or  workshops  directed  by 
delegates  of  the  collectivist  state,  may  have  been  possible  a 
century  ago  when  technical  knowledge  was  still  in  a  primitive 
state,  but  they  are  impossible  now.  Advanced  socialists,  liv- 
ing in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  illusion  and  holding  themselves 
aloof  from  all  reality,  continue  to  expound  Utopian  theories, 
which,  if  realized,  would  bring  ruin  to  the  simple  minds  which 
listen  to  them.  The  following  advice  of  a  delegate  of  the 
working  classes,  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Socialist 
Congress  of  February,  19 10,  clearly  shows  the  chimerical 
ideas  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  popular  mind : 

"  There  is  only  one  way  to  become  free.  It  is  to  replace 
capitalism  by  collective  property,  which,  managed  by  you  and 
for  you,  will  make  free  and  associated  producers  of  all  of  you 
who  are  now  modern  serfs  on  a  salary." 

A  factory  directed  by  workmen  would  soon  become  as  help- 
less as  a  ship  without  a  captain  and  steered  by  sailors.     Its 
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life  would  be  short.  If  it  was  administered  by  a  delegate  of 
the  collectivist  state  it  would  last  somewhat  longer,  as  the  dele- 
gate would  carefully  avoid  making  any  changes;  but,  instead 
of  progressing,  it  would  soon  decline  in  importance,  as  would 
also  the  wages.  For,  assuredly,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
officers,  having  no  interest  in  making  improvements,  would 
show  initiative  and  expose  themselves  to  risk  of  loss  and  ruin 
as  do  the  heads  of  great  modern  concerns  who  are  seeking  to 
prosper  and  to  develop  them. 

One  need  not  apologize  for  asserting  these  obvious  facts, 
since  millions  of  people  do  not  yet  understand  them.  Knowl- 
edge of  them  is,  however,  beginning  to  spread  in  various  coun- 
tries, especially  in  England  and  in  Belgium,  where  socialism 
has  not  yet  acquired  the  bitterness  noticeable  among  the  Latin 
peoples,  with  whom  it  soon  degenerates  into  a  war  of  classes. 

The  total  lack  of  comprehension  of  certain  elementary  prin- 
ciples makes  evident  the  necessity  for  a  new  type  of  education 
for  democracy.  This  education  must  teach  a  democratic 
people  the  real  relations  existing  between  the  three  elements  of 
modern  activity :  knowledge,  capital,  and  work. 

While  waiting  for  that  education,  not  yet  undertaken,  and 
which  certainly  can  not  be  expected  from  our  [French]  uni- 
versities, we  must  live  with  the  crowd,  and  because  of  that  we 
must  learn  to  understand  them. 

It  may  be  noted  at  once  that  popular  government  does  not 
signify  government  by  the  people,  but  only  by  its  leaders.  It 
is  not  the  multitude  that  makes  opinion.  They  submit  them- 
selves to  it,  and,  after  being  hypnotized  themselves,  they  im- 
pose it  with  violence  upon  others.  Such  is  the  machinery  of 
a  movement  of  opinion.  Never,  indeed, — or  rarely, — do 
crowds  determine  such  movements.  They  give  it  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse,  but  they  do  not  create  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  Ferrer,  of  whom  Parisians  had  never  before 
heard,  a  few  leaders  conducted  50,000  men  to  attack  the  Span- 
ish Embassy.  Stirred  by  the  appeals  of  these  leaders,  but 
otherwise  without  any  understanding  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing— for  they  knew   nothing  of  the   initial  movement, — the 
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crowd  engaged  in  all  manner  of  violence,  in  plunder,  and  even 
in  murder.  Somewhat  frightened  at  this,  the  leaders  ordered 
a  peaceful  movement  for  the  next  day,  and  the  same  crowd, 
so  violent  one  day,  showed  itself  of  exemplary  conduct  on  the 
day  following.  A  philosopher,  seeing  these  thousands  of  un- 
conscious puppets  pass  by,  ignorant  of  the  threads  which  held 
them,  would  recall  the  words  of  Rousseau,  "  I  laugh  at  the 
degraded  people  who  are  led  by  demagogs  and  who  dare  to 
speak  of  liberty  without  even  grasping  its  meaning,  and  who, 
with  their  hearts  full  of  all  the  vices  of  slaves,  imagine  that 
to  be  free  it  is  necessary  only  to  be  mutinous." 

If  that  celebrated  man,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  dogma  of 
popular  sovereignty,  had  had  clearer  notions  of  the  psychology 
of  crowds,  he  would  have  understood  that  they  differ  but  little 
and  are  always  led  by  the  same  motives.  Their  docility  is 
extreme  when  their  guide  knows  the  art  of  handling  them,  and 
that  art  is  quite  well  understood  by  the  important  demagogs 
of  today. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  in  appearance  that  the  millions  rule. 
Modern  governments  are  not  really  popular  governments,  but 
take  their  direction  from  an  oligarchy  of  leaders.  As  these 
leaders  create  opinion,  it  is  important  to  know  how  they  create 
it.  The  usefulness  of  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  the 
crowd  seems  plain.  Paul  Adam,  in  his  splendid  work  Le 
Trust,  has  studied  the  social  conflict  with  great  insight.  He 
asserts  that,  "  in  a  democracy,  the  knowledge  of  the  crowd 
must  be  the  principal  concern  of  influential  men." 

The  need  of  that  knowledge  struck  me  about  fifteen  years 
ago  when  I  wrote  La  Psychologie  des  Foules,  which  dealt  with 
a  subject  almost  unknown  then,  but  which  has  been  much 
studied  since.  I  have  no  intention  of  repeating  myself  here, 
and  only  propose  now  to  note  some  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena of  that  sort  which  have  been  manifested  in  the  course 
of  recent  history. 

It  may  be  observed  that  if  the  psychology  of  the  crowd  is 
beginning  to  be  known — since  the  rules  that  I  laid  down  are 
now  used  by  the  officers  of  the  French  army  and  are  taught 
in  the  Ecole  de  Guerre, — they  have  not  yet  reached  our  poli- 
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ticians.  The  politicians  ceaselessly  praise  the  wisdom,  the 
judgment,  and  the  good  sense  of  crowds,  tho  these  are  the 
very  qualities  that  crowds  have  always  lacked.  Crowds  some- 
times show  heroism,  a  blind  devotion  to  certain  causes,  but 
judgment  never;  and  all  history  is  there  to  prove  it.  When 
they  have  seemed  to  show  judgment,  it  was  in  reality  because 
some  one  man  had  shown  it  for  them. 

Our  legislators  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  mind  of  the  crowd.  They  think,  for  instance,  that 
gratitude  is  a  collective  virtue,  and  they  pile  up  laws,  useless 
or  dangerous,  designed  to  please  the  crowd.  Not  suspecting 
the  intense  contempt  that  the  crowd  has  for  weakness,  they 
can  not  understand  that  by  yielding  to  threats  they  gradually 
lose  their  prestige.  Concessions  instil  in  the  minds  of  dema- 
gogs the  notion  that  to  obtain  anything  they  have  only  to 
threaten  violently.  The  day  after  the  law  was  past  giving 
to  railroad  employees  pensions  equal  to  those  of  army  officers 
and  of  many  magistrates,  these  employees,  seeing  what  they 
could  obtain  by  threats,  met  again  to  demand  salaries  which, 
if  granted,  would  reduce  to  almost  nothing  the  value  of  the 
company's  shares.  No  doubt  they  will  sooner  or  later  obtain 
them. 

I  need  not  here  recall  that  the  collective  mind  differs  alto- 
gether from  the  individual  mind.  Its  manner  of  thought, 
its  motives  of  action,  even  its  interests,  are  different.  Of 
the  characteristics  of  the  collective  mind  we  need  only  remem- 
ber its  entire  incapacity  for  reasoning  or  being  influenced  by 
reason,  its  simplicity,  its  emotionalism,  and  its  credulity. 
Ideas  can  rarely  penetrate  it,  unless  they  are  translated  into 
short  formulas  that  appeal  to  the  imagination.  "  Capital  is  a 
fat,  lazy  citizen,  fed  by  the  sweat  of  the  people's  brow."  "  The 
State  is  the  police  and  the  army."  "  Clericalism  is  government 
by  the  priests."  "  Socialism  is  a  form  of  government  that 
will  make  rich  people  disgorge  and  allow  workingmen  to  eat 
and  drink  and  do  nothing."  These  formulas  the  collective 
mind  takes  hold  of. 

Politicians  have  instinctively  felt  the  incapacity  of  the  crowd 
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to  grasp  more  than  one  idea  at  a  time,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity for  short  and  striking  sentences.  That  is  why  at  election 
time  they  seek  some  formula  to  use  as  a  platform.  "  The  vast 
wealth  of  the  churches,"  "  the  clerical  peril,"  "  the  income 
tax,"  and  others,  have  each  served  in  turn.  The  English  are 
past  masters  in  the  art  of  condensation.  Their  recent  elec- 
toral campaign  gave  many  examples  of  the  power  of  simple 
and  assertory  formulas.  They  have,  above  all,  understood 
the  value  of  pictorial  illustration.  England  was  for  a  time 
overrun  with  illustrated  posters,  without  any  of  those  lengthy 
explanations  in  which  candidates  for  office  in  Latin  countries 
indulge.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Unionist  party  was  put  into 
a  few  formulas:  "Taxation  of  foreign  merchandise;"  "In- 
crease of  England's  naval  power,"  which  was  also  written 
this  way,  "  To  vote  for  the  Radicals  is  to  vote  against  the 
naval  power  of  England  " — a  terrible  assertion  in  a  country 
where  the  humblest  mechanic  considers  the  necessity  of  Eng- 
land's naval  superiority  on  a  plane  with  a  fundamental  reli- 
gious truth. 

Illustrations  make  these  formulas  still  more  striking.  One 
of  the  most  impressive,  and  one  which  certainly  gained  many 
votes,  was  an  enormous  poster  in  two  parts.  On  the  left,  be- 
low the  date  1900,  an  immense  ironclad  represented  the  Eng- 
lish navy;  next  to  it  a  very  small  ship  represented  the  German 
navy.  On  the  right  of  the  poster,  under  the  date  1910,  the 
positions  were  reversed,  the  small  German  ship  had  become 
a  large  ironclad,  almost  the  size  of  the  English  giant.  The 
danger  to  England  appeared  thus  to  be  evident.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  no  one  thought  of  verifying  by  statistics  and  by 
facts  the  real  value  of  the  advertisement.  That  would  have 
been  critical  reasoning,  of  which  crowds  are  incapable. 

All  this  maneuvering  springs  from  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  popular  mind,  of  its  emotional  quality,  its  credulity,  and 
from  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  repetition.  If  the  de- 
sired results  were  not  always  obtained — the  English  Parlia- 
ment being  now  divided  into  two,  almost  equal,  parts, — it  is 
because  the  adversaries  employed  pretty  much  the  same  meth- 
ods and  their  efforts  counterbalanced  each  other.     The  unde- 
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cided  voter,  therefore,  was  influenced  by  his  own  political 
group. 

Because  the  crowd  is  so  quick  to  feel,  it  can  easily  be  led 
to  an  outbreak;  because  it  is  so  mobile,  it  can  easily  be  led  to 
retrace  its  steps.  The  hero  whom  it  carries  to  the  Capitol  will 
be  thrown  with  the  same  enthusiasm  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 
On  the  eve  of  his  fall  Robespierre  was  the  god  of  the  Parisian 
populace.  The  next  day  it  howled  invectives  and  raved  with 
joy  behind  the  cart  which  carried  the  fallen  idol  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Being  unable  to  rely  on  the  power  of  reasoning,  of  which 
the  crowd  is  devoid,  demagogs  strive  to  work  on  their  sensi- 
bilities. Their  adversaries  use  the  same  methods,  and  success 
comes  to  the  one  who  shouts  the  loudest  and  is  the  most 
violent.  The  need  for  this  violence  is  such  that  in  the  last 
election  English  cabinet  ministers,  men  well  known  for  their 
reserve  and  correctness  of  demeanor,  shouted  abuse  in  their 
popular  speeches,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of 
the  French  Revolution.  In  a  public  speech,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  gathering  of  miserable  cowards,  not  having  enough 
heart  to  do  any  good  or  enough  courage  to  do  any  harm.  In- 
sults of  the  same  kind  were  repeated  every  day  by  various 
ministers  in  their  constituencies. 

One  of  the  last  characteristics  of  the  popular  mind  which 
I  shall  mention  is  its  extreme  credulity.  For  it  credulity  is  as 
unlimited  as  for  a  child.  For  children  and  for  crowds,  noth- 
ing is  impossible.  If  the  crowd  asks  for  the  moon,  promise 
it !  .  .  .1  can  not,  indeed,  recall  any  instance  of  a  politician 
shrinking  from  such  a  promise !  The  most  unlikely  calumnies 
may  be  put  in  circulation  during  an  election,  and  they  will 
always  be  believed;  but  avoid  accusing  your  adversary  of 
crimes  too  dark,  for  that  would  evoke  for  him  the  admiration 
of  the  crowd,  which  has  always  manifested  a  high  regard  for 
great  criminals. 

Credulity  is  limitless  in  crowds,  but  it  is  not  their  exclusive 
property.  Credulity  and  not  skepticism  is  our  normal  state. 
We  all  have  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  for  matters  within 
the  range  of  our  immediate  knowledge  and  interest;  but  be- 
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yond  that  circumscribed  horizon  we  have  but  faint  traces  of 
it.  Do  not  believe  too  completely  in  the  skepticism  of  the  pro- 
fessed skeptics.  They  have  usually  only  changed  the  object 
of  their  credulity.  Socialistic  paradises  have  replaced  the  para- 
dises of  the  older  legends.  Fallen  gods  are  generally  succeeded 
by  turning-tables,  somnambulists,  and  new  superstitions.  Let 
us  not,  however,  complain  of  this  universal  credulity  which 
surrounds  us.  Very  few  factors  of  civilization  accomplish  as 
much.  Thanks  to  credulity,  the  great  and  consoling  religions 
have  arisen  from  nothingness,  and  powerful  empires  have  been 
built  up.  It  is  beneficent  credulity  which  makes  faith  possi- 
ble, which  preserves  tradition,  and  which  upholds  the  great- 
ness of  a  country.  Faith  in  an  ideal,  faith  in  our  country,  faith 
in  the  future — all  those  pivots  of  our  mental  life  have  credulity 
as  their  guardian.  Peoples  who  lose  all  faith,  lose  with  the 
loss  of  their  belief  in  a  soul  all  motives  of  action.  The  future 
does  not  belong  to  them;  social  institutions  are  destroyed;  they 
decline  from  day  to  day  and  soon  take  their  place  among 
the  forgotten  races  whose  end  has  been  marked  by  an  all- 
destroying  skepticism. 

Gustave  Le  Bon 

Paris,  France 


II 


CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE   HISTORY  OF  AMERI- 
CAN TEACHING  (V)  x 

"  Before  you  judge  a  man  you  must  know  the  secret  of  his 
thoughts,  of  his  sorrows,  of  his  feelings;  not  to  be  willing  to 
know  more  of  his  life  than  its  material  events  is  to  make  a 
chronology,  the  history  of  fools."  In  this  spirit  I  shall  let 
my  mind  fall  back  on  itself  and  write  of  a  college  education 
as  I  first  began  to  look  at  it,  and  then  how  it  appeared  when 
I  participated  in  it  at  first-hand. 

As  far  back  as  my  memory  runs,  I  wanted  to  know  what 
things  were  in  books;  about  people  that  I  saw  or  heard  of; 
about  far-off  nations;  fishes,  insects,  and  curious  things  on  the 
earth,  in  the  seas;  where  people's  spirits  went  to  when  they 
died, — heaven,  hell,  the  "  old  bad  man,"  and  all  the  other 
curious  things  that  would  come  trooping  thru  the  childish 
fancy  of  a  slender  little  fellow  whose  surest  refuge  was  his 
mother's  arms. 

Somehow,  all  these  strange,  curious,  and  interesting  things 
I  believed  were  contained  in  books,  except  what  people  had 
themselves  seen  and  had  told  to  one  another.  So  strong  was 
this  passion  with  me  that  when  I  went  with  my  parents  to 
a  neighbor's  house,  if  there  were  a  book  in  sight,  I  could  not 
rest  contented  until  the  book  was  lent  to  me  to  look  at,  I 
agreeing  not  to  tear  it  or  soil  the  pages.  This  was  always 
far  more  preferable  to  me  than  playing  with  other  children, 
altho  I  liked  playing  so  well.  Before  I  could  read  I  lookt  at 
the  pictures  in  books  and  newspapers,  and  with  a  piece  of 
newspaper  in  hand  I  would  sit  and  read  what  I  thought  it 
said  for  hours.  At  times  when  conversation  lagged  among 
the  grown  folks,  I  would  ask  the  owner  of  the  book  what  it 

1  The  earlier  papers  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  September  and  December,  1909,  January  and  March,  1910. 
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told  about,  and  in  this  way  I  endeavored  to  get  all  the  mean- 
ing. I  remember  particularly  spending  a  part  of  a  day 
looking  at  a  book  that  had  many  pictures  in  it,  of  which  I 
knew  the  name  of  but  one — a  picture  of  a  pump, — and  I 
questioned  the  owner  an  hour  or  more  as  to  its  philosophy, 
and  why  the  book  did  not  have  pictures  of  men,  animals, 
houses,  battles,  and  ships.  From  his  conversation  I  gained 
some  knowledge,  of  which  I  still  retain  some  very  distinct 
impressions.  He  went  with  me  into  the  yard  where  an  old- 
fashioned  pump  stood  in  the  well,  and  he  pumped  up  water 
and  explained  in  a  very  simple  way  its  construction  and  how 
it  worked.  While  I  understood  a  little  of  what  he  said,  yet 
the  lesson  was  one  that  I  regard  to  this  day  as  a  thoroly  peda- 
gogical one,  in  that  it  opened  up  a  wider  field  which  induced 
me  to  want  to  know  more.  Never  to  this  day  do  I  see  a 
pump  but  that  first  impression  comes  back  in  all  its  vividness, 
and  when  later  I  read  Hawthorne's  Town  pump  it  seemed 
full  of  meaning.  He  told  me  to  look  at  that  book  whenever 
I  came  to  their  house  visiting  and  he  would  tell  me  more 
about  philosophy.  This  was  before  I  had  ever  been  to  school, 
and  the  word  philosophy  meant  very  much  more  than  a  mere 
word  without  any  content.  In  fact,  children  put  more  con- 
tent into  words  than  pseudo-psychologists  give  them  credit  for. 
I  can  not  say  how  many  times  I  turned  over  the  pages  of  this 
book,  but  in  a  year  or  two  I  had  learned  to  read,  and  then, 
when  I  went  with  my  parents  to  visit  this  family  on  Sun- 
days or  of  the  long  winter  evenings,  I  read  in  this  philosophy 
till  I  got  an  inkling  of  some  of  the  chapters.  It  filled  me  with 
all  sorts  of  thoughts. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  time,  perhaps  the  winter  after  I 
had  first  seen  this  book,  that  one  evening,  as  I  listened  to  my 
father  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  talk  about  surveying 
a  piece  of  land,  the  surveyor  mentioned  the  word  "  log- 
arithms," and  at  the  first  lull  in  the  conversation  I  asked  him, 
"  What  is  a  logarithm  ?  "  As  I  sat  there  thinking  of  the  word 
and  repeating  it  to  myself,  I  wondered  what  kind  of  a  "  log  " 
it  is.  To  my  inquiry  he  replied  that  it  was  numbers  a  sur- 
veyor used,  and  it  belonged  to  mathematics.     While  this  was 
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not  satisfying,  I  thought  perhaps  that  the  pump  at  Mr.  Gib- 
son's, which  stood  up  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground, 
might  be  a  "  logarithm."  The  word  "  log "  I  knew,  but 
"  arithm  "  might  mean  anything. 

About  this  time  I  listened  to  my  father  of  winter  evenings 
read  Rollin's  Ancient  history,  which  he  had  borrowed,  and  at 
the  table  and  elsewhere  portions  of  this  history  were  talked 
over  by  him  and  mother,  and  I  really  lived  thru  many  of  the 
scenes  therein  depicted,  particularly  the  more  romantic  parts 
of  that  history.  A  very  deep  impression  was  made  on  my 
mind  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Hannibal  extricated 
himself  from  the  Romans,  who  had  caught  him  in  a  trap, 
and  he  at  night  lighted  the  torches  which  he  had  tied  to  the 
oxen's  horns,  tkus  setting  the  leaves  on  fire  and  following  the 
cattle  to  a  place  of  safety.  I  believe  that  people  talked  more 
then  of  the  books  they  read  than  they  do  now,  and  especially 
before  their  children.  In  addition  to  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical reading,  Bible  stories  were  told  to  us  and  the  Bible 
was  also  read  to  us.  Not  far  from  this  period  I  listened  to 
my  father  read  aloud  a  small  history  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  while  I  lookt  at  the  pictures,  I  could  not  read  the  text, 
but  I  knew  a  great  deal  of  what  he  read,  or  at  least  I  under- 
stood the  drift  of  events.  After  he  had  read  this  book  and 
returned  it,  he  borrowed,  and  read  aloud  as  was  his  custom, 
Buck's  Theological  dictionary,  and  somehow  I  regarded  this 
as  a  very  great  book  that  I  must  read  as  soon  as  I  could. 
However,  there  were  two  other  books  that  at  this  time  exerted 
a  very  deep  influence  on  my  life;  one  was  the  English  reader, 
by  Lindley  Murray,  and  the  other  was  Webster's  Elementary 
spelling  book — the  latter  because  it  taught  me  to  spell  and 
because  of  the  short  pithy  sentences  it  contained.  Father  had 
read  in  the  English  reader  when  he  went  to  school,  and  he 
frequently  read  aloud  to  us  from  it.  I  was  now  nearly  of 
school  age,  and  sister  and  I  had  as  our  outfit  a  little  dinner 
basket,  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  each  an  Elementary  spelling  book. 
I  knew  my  letters  and  figures,  and  in  ten  weeks  I  had  spelled 
thru  the  spelling  book,  except  the  back  part,  which  was  called 
"  The  grammar,"  and  I  had  read  all  the  coarse  reading  over 
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to  "  luminary,"  and  I  had  tried  to  read  nearly  all  the  "  hard 
reading''  in  the  book  over  to  "condense/' 

One  day  as  I  sat  in  school  I  listened  to  a  girl  read  a  lesson 
in  McGuffey's  Third  reader  entitled  "  The  consequences  of 
idleness,"  followed  by  "  The  advantages  of  industry."  George 
Jones  was  the  idler,  so  the  story  goes,  and  he  suffered  the 
consequences  of  his  own  folly,  while  Charlie  Bullard,  a  class- 
mate, a  hard,  diligent  student,  went  thru  college  and  grad- 
uated with  honor.  From  that  moment  I  decided  that  I  would 
go  to  college,  tho  I  had  no  definite  conception  of  what  it 
was,  except  that  it  was  some  sort  of  school  for  big  boys  to 
learn  things  they  did  not  know. 

When  the  short  term  school  of  twelve  weeks  closed,  I 
traded  some  trinkets  I  had  for  Goodrich's  Second  reader, 
which  I  read  thru,  and  this  brought  around  a  time  for  a 
winter  school  which  would  begin  the  first  of  December  and 
close  the  last  of  February.  Sister  and  I  were  started  to  this 
school,  which  was  nearly  two  miles  distant,  and  a  mile  nearer 
than  the  school  we  had  attended  in  the  fall.  This  teacher 
kept  me  spelling  and  reading  in  the  spelling  book,  but  I  man- 
aged to  listen  to  all  the  lessons  read  aloud  by  the  pupils,  and 
I  gathered  somewhat  of  the  drift  of  the  arithmetic  by  listen- 
ing to  the  young  men  and  boys  explaining  their  "  sums,"  and 
I  made  it  a  point  to  sit  by  the  "  big  boys  "  to  watch  them 
at  work.  Father,  too,  of  evenings  taught  me  to  write  num- 
bers on  a  piece  of  broken  slate,  for  which  I  had  traded  a 
home-made  ball  covered  with  "  squirrel-skin."  He  would  set 
me  little  sums  to  do.  Owing  to  an  acute  attack  of  cold,  that 
settled  in  my  head,  we  attended  this  winter  school  only  six 
weeks.  On  account  of  this  severe  illness  some  of  my  rela- 
tives gave  me  "  picayunes  "  and  "  slick-bits  "  to  take  the  doc- 
tor's medicine,  and  when  I  recovered  I  had  fifty  cents.  When 
father  went  to  Springfield  he  took  all  the  money  I  had  to  buy 
a  McGufTey's  Second  reader  for  me,  Webster's  Elementary 
spelling  book  for  my  sister,  and  a  primer  for  my  brother. 
This  purchase  exhausted  my  cash,  except  five  cents,  which  I 
lost  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire-place.  I  read  thru  the  Second 
reader  before  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  and  I  must  have  read 
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it  a  dozen  or  more  times  that  winter,  and  as  sister  and  I  now 
each  had  a  spelling  book,  we  studied  and  spelled  and  read 
almost  daily  in  them,  and  then  pronounced  the  words  to 
each  other,  or  our  parents  would  pronounce  them  to  us.  It  is 
very  wonderful  how  much,  children  can  learn  from  one  an- 
other when  they  want  to  learn. 

In  the  spring  a  young  woman  was  engaged  to  teach  a  sub- 
scription school,  and  father  signed  two  scholars,  as  it  was 
called.  An  aunt  lent  me  a  Third  reader,  but  the  teacher  said 
it  was  too  easy,  and  father  bought  me  a  McGuffey's  Fourth 
reader  and  Mitchell's  Common  school  geography,  and  I  was 
also  put  to  writing  each  day  after  a  copy  set  by  the  teacher. 
The  reading  book  I  read  thru  in  a  few  days — that  is,  I  read 
away  ahead  of  the  lessons  assigned, — and  in  the  geography 
I  recited  ten  lessons  each  day,  when  the  teacher  cut  this  work 
down  to  two  recitations,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.  This  curtailment  gave  me  ample  time  to 
listen  to  all  the  other  recitations  the  other  children  had.  Gen- 
erally each  pupil  was  in  a  class  alone,  except  in  the  spelling 
lessons.  There  were  two  spelling  classes — a  "  big  "  one  and 
a  "  little  "  one.  This  school  was  a  "  silent  school,"  and  all 
the  women  in  the  neighborhood  bitterly  opposed  the  innova- 
tion at  first,  but  the  opposition  soon  died  out. 

Thus  far  in  my  progress  I  had  committed  nearly  every 
book  I  had  studied  to  memory,  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
listen  to  the  others  read  and  guess  in  advance  at  the  words 
that  would  come  next  in  each  sentence.  This  was  a  favorite 
pastime  of  mine,  and  it  kept  my  mind  busy  running  on  its 
own  activity.  This  running-ahead  habit  in  part  has  stuck  to 
me  to  the  present  without  any  signs  of  diminution,  and  it  is 
one  source  of  entertainment  that  I  rather  enjoy  in  listening 
to  speakers,  unless  they  be  rapid-firing  machines.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  summer  that  I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  a 
legal  document.  The  teacher's  agreement  was  at  first  a  verbal 
one,  and  at  our  house  one  of  my  mother's  brothers,  who  also 
taught  school  during  winters  and  farmed  in  the  summer  time, 
had  pretty  good  knowledge  of  legal  forms.  He  wrote  the 
contract   for  the   teacher  with  her  patrons.      The  language 
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sounded  so  peculiar  to  me  that  I  puzzled  my  brain  no  little 
in  trying  to  determine  what  the  party  of  the  first  part  and 
the  party  of  the  second  part  had  to  do  with  zvitnesseth,  all 
taking  place  in  the  County  of  Sangamon  and  State  of  Illinois. 

During  this  summer,  being  too  small  to  plow,  I  mist  no 
time,  except  during  corn  planting,  when  I  followed  the  plow- 
man and  dropt  from  three  to  five  grains  in  the  freshly  turned 
furrow   opposite   the   checks   that   had   been  made    for  that 
purpose.     I  attribute  my  progress  in  geography,  reading,  and 
writing  to  the  fact  that  I  then  concentrated  my  attention  on 
so  few  school  studies  and  on  outdoor  play.     I  never  studied 
geography  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  pupils  now 
put  on  that  subject,  yet  I  could  answer  and  did  know  nearly 
everything  in  Mitchell's  Geography,  and  could  locate  all  the 
countries,  give  their  areas  and  population,  the  boundaries,  the 
mountains,  rivers,  bodies  of  water,  population  of  each  city 
mentioned  either  in  the  book  or  on  the  Atlas,  and  could  tell 
moreover  the  color  of  each  country  on  the  maps.     Of  course, 
this  involved  the  memory  of  locality  and  of  facts,  and  the 
descriptive  readings  of  the  text  assisted  in  fixing  this  sort  of 
detached  information.    There  was  a  little  bit  of  system  in  the 
process, — we  began  at  the  northwest  corner  and  went  around 
to  the  right.     The  countries  of  each  grand   division  were 
learned  at  the  same  time,  including  their  areas,  population, 
boundaries,   capitals,  etc.;   the  mountain  systems,   river  sys- 
tems,  bodies  of   water,   etc.     That   is,   things  were   learnea 
lengthwise  and  not  in  the  chopped-off  fashion  as  is  done  in 
all  schools  now.     This  is  the  way  the  knowledge  was  packe> 
into  my  mind,  and  it  sticks  there  as  ready  for  instant  ut 
as  when  I  first  learned  it.     It  would  be  the  rankest  heresy  to 
practise  that  method  now,  but  a  little  experimenting  in  that 
direction  might  cast  some  new  light  on  a  threadbare  sub 
ject  even  now. 

My  next  teacher  thought  I  ought  to  drop  geography  ano 
begin  arithmetic  and  also  read  a  lesson  once  a  day  in  Wilson'j 
History  of  the  United  States.     This  school  was  a   "  fall ' 
school,  as  they  were  then  called.     I  was   furnished  with  a 
slate,    pencil,    and    Smith's   Arithmetic.      This   was   a   three 
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months'  school,  and  I  devoted  much  of  my  time  to  ciphering 
in  the  arithmetic,  and  a  young  man  had  Ray's  Arithmetic  and 
I  helped  him  in  it,  so  that  I  virtually  was  learning  from  two 
books  at  once.  This  was  an  advantage  to  me.  No  lessons 
were  recited  in  arithmetic  by  either  of  us.  I  simply  read 
the  explanation  and  then  the  rule  and  worked  the  sums.  I 
went  to  the  teacher  very  few  times,  but  the  young  man  was 
with  me  all  the  time.  I  showed  him,  and  he  gave  me  apples 
and  hickory  nuts,  and  he  had  a  sweetheart,  but  she  did  not 
attend  school.  He  told  me  much  about  her,  but  little  as  I 
was  I  kept  his  secrets.  They  were  married  in  less  than  a  year 
afterwards.  I  think  his  being  in  love  then  rather  rattled  his 
arithmetical  thinking  and  was  the  chief  reason  he  wanted  me 
to  help  him.  He  was  the  only  big  fellow  in  the  school,  and 
I  felt  somewhat  important  that  he  talked  to  me  as  he  did.  He 
called  the  abbreviation  "  lbs.,"  "  libs,"  which  will  give  some 
indication  of  his  attainments  in  arithmetical  lore.  He  never 
got  beyond  compound  reduction  before  his  marriage,  and  he 
was  a  slow  learner. 

When  this  school  closed,  which  was  about  the  first  of  De- 
cember,  during  mid-winter  a  gentleman  formed   a  class   in 
-  arithmetic,  which  he  taught  for  twenty  days.     Men  attended 
this  class,  my  father  among  the  number.     There  were  two 
little  boys  in  that  class,  and  I  ciphered  nearly  thru  my  arith- 
metic.    Most  of  those  had  Smiley's  Arithmetic,  and  I  be- 
J  came  acquainted  with  this  book.    No  one  recited  a  lesson,  but 
^-instead  the  teacher  went  around  and  helped  those  who  "  got 
stuck,"  as  it  was  called.     I  remember  that  one  married  man 
said  his  "  head  had  got  to  wool-gathering,"  and  he  needed 
assistance.     The  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  school  said  that 
-"my   father  had  made  the  greatest  progress.     From  what  I 
'later  learned  of  his  mental  powers   in  thinking  out  things 
for  himself,  I  believe  the  teacher's  estimate  of  him  was  cor- 
rect.    I  had  now  reached  a  stage  in  my  mental  development 
when  I  began  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  learned,  and  to  what 
luse  it  could  be  put.     When  I  was  alone  or  at  work,  I  began 
to  review  in  my  own  mind  what  I  had  learned,  and,  if  I 
found  the  information  was  growing  dim,  as  soon  as  I  reached 
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home  I  went  to  my  books  and  lookt  it  up  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  it.    This  practise  I  have  followed  during  my  life. 

The  next  August,  after  harvesting  was  over,  I  started  to 
school  again,  in  the  meantime  having  read  Thomas'  History 
of  the  United  States  (a  large  volume),  Weems's  Life  of 
Marion  and  Washington,  borrowed  from  neighbors,  and  my 
geography  thru  twice.  I  was  permitted  to  cipher  out  of  doors 
in  the  woods  with  the  "  big  boys,"  and  there  I  did  little  study- 
ing, except  to  help  all  of  them  with  their  sums.  Imagine 
fifteen  or  twenty  young  men  seated  out  in  the  woods,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  schoolhouse,  on  a  thick  mat  of 
grass  under  a  large  sugar  tree,  talking,  joking,  ciphering,  and 
a  few  small  boys  listening,  asking  questions,  and  all  supplied 
with  apples  and  sometimes  peaches  to  eat,  and  once  in  the  fore- 
noon and  in  the  afternoon  the  teacher  coming  around  to  see 
if  any  one  needed  help  with  his  sums,  and  the  reader  can 
readily  understand  the  nature  of  the  work  that  was  actually 
done  in  country  schools  of  that  date.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  would  be  unjust  to  infer  that  these  persons  were  not 
serious-minded  in  what  they  had  to  do.  Every  problem  usu- 
ally challenged  the  attention  of  all  those  who  comprehended 
it  in  part,  and  also  of  those  who  had  previously  solved  it.  It 
was  in  reality  the  basic  fact  of  what  is  now  being  experi- 
mented with  as  the  group  system,  tho  in  a  more  liberal  man- 
ner than  that  system  is  now  practised  in  any  schools  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Perhaps  to  the  latest  up-to-date  teacher 
it  would  appear  impossible  that  any  subject  could  be  learned 
without  reciting  a  lesson;  yet  it  was  done  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try schools  when  I  went  to  school.  In  eight  weeks  after  this 
school  began  I  had  reached  the  last  problem  in  Smith's  Arith- 
metic, "  The  man  and  the  squirrel,"  an  example  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Pythagorean  proposition.  But  I,  with  two  other 
youngsters,  fell  into  great  disfavor  about  this  time.  One 
warm  afternoon  we  went  to  an  orchard,  which  stood  in  an 
old  field  some  half-mile  distant  from  where  the  boys  were 
ciphering,  to  get  our  hats  and  pockets  and  shirt  bosoms  full 
of  peaches.  The  entire  school  had  permission  to  go  and  get 
peaches  there  when  any  one  wanted  them.     A  young  man, 
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whose  father  owned  the  orchard,  had  also  requested  us  to  go 
since  we  had  "  worked  our  sums."  The  children  went  to 
this  orchard  every  day  at  noon  for  peaches,  but  only  the  big 
boys — outdoor  pupils — went  during  school  hours.  So  we 
three  went  to  the  orchard  and  gathered  almost  as  many 
peaches  as  we  could  carry,  when,  on  our  way  back,  coming 
to  a  nice  shade,  we  stopt,  laid  down  our  peaches,  and  com- 
menced to  play  marbles.  The  time  past  rapidly,  I  playing 
against  both  of  them  at  a  game  known  thruout  the  United 
States  as  "  keeps,"  and,  lo  and  behold !  the  master  came  upon 
us  and  marched  us  into  the  schoolhouse,  peaches  and  marbles, 
and  bid  us  unload !  He  confiscated  the  marbles,  and  gave  the 
peaches  to  all  the  other  pupils  in  the  school,  and  told  us  we 
"  could  not  cipher  outdoors  any  more."  His  decision  was 
right,  and  we  profited  from  it. 

The  outdoor  cipherers  came  in  at  noon  and  before  dis- 
missal in  the  afternoon  to  spell  in  "  the  big  spelling  class." 
Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  the  class  to  spell, 
the  teacher  would  say,  "  Get  your  spelling  lesson  " ;  and  then 
pandemonium  would  break  loose.  The  pupils  spelled  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  and  when  the  wind  was  favorable  they 
could  be  heard  a  half-mile  off.  The  cipherers  broke  for  the 
schoolhouse  to  spell.  I  never  knew  pupils  who  did  not  like 
to  stand  up  and  spell.  Once  each  day  those  who  ciphered 
read  to  the  teacher  from  some  book.  These  readings  were 
not  prepared  in  advance.  Each  took  some  book,  usually 
Weems's  Life  of  Washington  or  of  Marion,  or  some  other 
book.  At  this  particular  school  one  boy  had  Dupey's  Hymn 
book,  and  he  and  I  read  from  it.  The  next  fall  he  and  I  read 
the  New  Testament. 

Up  to  this  time,  while  I  had  heard  the  subject  of  grammar 
mentioned,  I  had  never  opened  a  grammar  book  or  heard  a 
recitation.  But  a  young  woman  came  to  school  the  next  win- 
ter, and  our  teacher  was  said  to  be  as  good  in  grammar  as 
he  was  in  arithmetic  and  surveying,  and  she  had  Kirkham's 
Grammar  and  she  recited  two  lessons  each  day  in  it.  I  was 
mightily  interested  in  it,  and  I  listened  to  what  she  said. 
She  read  over  a  page  or  two,  closed  her  book,  and  the  teacher 
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then  asked  her  questions  on  what  she  had  just  read.  I  could 
not  make  much  out  of  it,  and,  besides,  it  sounded  funny  to  me. 
The  following  winter  the  teacher  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
study  grammar  and  history.  This  man  had  some  little  idea 
of  classification,  and  a  half-dozen  of  us  read  long  history 
lessons,  using  Marcus  Wilson's  Textbook  on  United  States 
history,  and  we  read  aloud  in  a  very  dull  manner.  There  was 
a  class  of  five  in  Smith's  Grammar.  The  teaching  was  very 
weak  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  ever  caught  the 
spirit  or  the  meaning  of  the  text.  It  was  in  no  way  related 
to  conversation  or  writing.  Certainly  it  never  dawned  on 
any  of  our  minds  that  it  had  any  value  whatsoever.  Every 
day  I  questioned  myself  as  to  its  meaning  and  what  use  people 
had  for  it.  All  of  us  could  see  the  utility  of  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  ciphering,  history,  and  geography,  but  no  use 
for  grammar.  No  doubt  our  teacher  had  some  views  that 
were  never  revealed  to  us.  The  general  direction  to  all  pupils, 
whether  large  or  small,  was,  "  Get  your  lessons,"  and,  all 
things  considered,  we  did  fairly  well. 

There  were  many  bright  spots  in  a  child's  life,  even  within 
the  narrow  surroundings  I  have  indicated.  Children  were 
with  their  parents  much  of  the  time.  They  heard  all  the  house- 
hold and  business  affairs  of  the  family  discust,  and,  by  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  their  elders,  they  had  pretty  clear 
ideas  of  what  things  of  a  local  or  general  nature  attracted 
public  attention.  The  lives  of  some  prominent  men  and 
women  in  sacred  and  profane  history  were  often  spoken  of 
before  the  children,  and  they  were  exhorted  to  take  these 
as  patterns  to  be  imitated.  Washington  was  always  held  up 
to  us  as  an  example  of  truthfulness,  justice,  moderation,  and 
unselfishness,  and  other  worthy  heroes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  women  in  the  early  settlements  of  the  colonies, 
and  those  who  had  lived  on  the  frontiers,  were  spoken  of  as 
real  heroines  who  had  contributed  a  very  great  deal  to  making 
our  country  great  and  free. 

Another  source  of  information  was  the  sermons  preached 
by  the  different  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  people  living 
in  new  countries,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  more  serious 
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and  earnest-minded  than  are  a  majority  of  those  living  in 
the  great  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  Sermons  were 
discust  by  those  who  heard  them,  and,  while  these  farmers 
and  their  wives  had  never  read  perhaps  a  half-dozen  books 
outside  their  Bibles,  yet  they  had  clear  ideas  of  its  require- 
ments, and  were  exceedingly  clear-sighted  along  the  line  of 
personal  duty  and  holy  living.  A  striking  sermon  would  be 
talked  about  for  months,  texts  of  Scripture  quoted  to  sustain 
or  refute  it.  Even  those  who  were  not  affiliated  with  any 
church  organization  past  judgment  on  religious  doctrines. 
Such  an  atmosphere,  in  which  one  had  to  face  the  most  serious 
thoughts  of  the  present  as  well  as  those  of  the  hereafter, 
would  render  people  contemplative.  Ideas  struck  in  deep  and 
remained  there,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  Much  time 
was  given  to  reflection  and  impressions,  tho  few,  perhaps,  were 
abiding  with  the  majority.  When  a  grown  person  died,  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  did  not  hesitate  to  judge  him 
and  assign  him  to  his  reward  according  to  the  deeds  done 
in  the  body. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  idlers  in  school  were  held 
up  to  ridicule  when  so  high  an  estimate  was  placed  on  things 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  The  value  of  an  edu- 
cation was  always  emphasized  by  men  and  women,  whether 
educated  or  uneducated,  as  something  of  priceless  value, 
and  all  the  children  imbibed  this  sentiment  as  they  did  a 
love  of  country.  Never  did  I  hear  it  advocated  as  a  com- 
mercial investment,  but  that  one  would  better  know  how 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  life  on  a  higher  and  better 
plane. 

About  this  time  in  my  progress  I  came  across  a  small  book, 
entitled  The  Beauties  of  history.  A  boy  owned  it,  and  he  lent 
it  to  me  to  read.  It  was  largely  a  book  of  extracts  with  selec- 
tions grouped  under  sub-heads.  The  a'uthor  was  L.  M. 
Stretch.  Later,  father  bought  a  copy  for  me,  which  I  still 
have.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  loss  to  childhood  that  other  books 
of  the  same  or  similar  character  have  not  been  prepared  for 
children  to  read.  The  selections  were  chiefly  personal  and 
biographical,  selected  from  ancient  and  medieval  history,  and 
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the  general  tone  was  uplifting  and  stimulating.  This  little 
volume  and  the  works  of  Thomas  Dick  formed  my  chief  out- 
side meditative  reading  for  more  than  a  year,  not  including 
what  I  gathered  from  my  schoolbooks  and  some  other  sources. 
In  listening  to  some  elderly  men  talking  on  Sundays  I  learned 
that  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Locke  were  great  philoso- 
phers that  had  lived,  but  who  they  were  or  what  they  had 
said  or  done,  were  blanks  to  me.  Before  this  I  had  heard 
and  read  a  little  about  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Napoleon, 
as  the  great  warriors,  and  the  preachers  had  spoken  of  Joshua 
and  other  Biblical  warriors.  Every  boy  had  heard  of  some 
of  our  own  generals — Washington,  Greene,  Lafayette,  De- 
Kalb,  Marion,  and  Jackson. 

A  doctor  in  the  neighborhood,  so  it  was  spoken  in  an  un- 
dertone to  the  children,  had  a  skeleton  stored  away  in  his  loft, 
and  many  hours  I  spent  at  night  in  bed  wondering  what  it 
lookt  like.  My  curiosity  was  great  in  expecting  the  unim- 
aginable. During  this  period  of  curiosity  and  doubt,  a  boy 
came  with  his  mother  from  Massachusetts  into  the  village, 
and  he  owned  Cutter's  Elementary  physiology,  which  he  one 
day  brought  to  school,  and  he  let  me  read  it.  From  it  I  gained 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  human  skeleton  when  stript  of  flesh. 
I  borrowed  the  little  book  and  read  it  thru  several  times,  and 
I  wondered  why  such  interesting  books  were  not  allowed  in 
school  for  children  to  read.  It  was  regarded  then  as  a  doc- 
tor's book.  A  few  months  thereafter,  an  uncle  bought  a  copy 
of  Fowler's  Phrenology,  proved,  illustrated,  and  applied.  One 
day  he  left  it  out  of  his  trunk,  and  I  picked  it  up  and  read 
it  for  more  than  three  hours,  when  he  returned  and  took  it 
and  locked  it  up.  He  said  I  could  not  understand  it.  I  re- 
membered very  distinctly  the  title  of  this  book,  and  a  few 
years  later  I  saw  it  advertised  in  a  New  York  newspaper,  and 
I  sent  for  it  and  received  it  by  mail. 

My  parents  had  decided  to  move  either  to  Missouri  or  Iowa 
in  order  to  get  more  land  for  the  children.  The  idea  of  a 
new  country  with  plenty  of  fish  in  the  streams  and  wild  game 
on  the  prairies  and  in  the  timber,  coupled  with  the  fact  of 
shooting  with  a  gun,  fired  my  boyish  imagination  to  a  very 
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strong  pitch,  especially  as  I  had  read  the  American  pioneer,  a 
border  warfare  book.  So  in  the  fall  of  1852,  when  my  parents 
had  settled  in  Adair  County,  Missouri,  a  new  series  of  experi- 
ments thrust  themselves  upon  me,  altho  we  had  moved  only 
about  two  hundred  miles  westward.  The  settlements  were 
scattering  somewhat  in  groups  along  the  streams  in  the  tim- 
ber. Nobody  lived  out  on  the  prairie.  These  early  settlers 
always  lookt  out  for  three  things :  good  soil,  never-failing  wa- 
ter, and  abundant  timber,  and  sometimes  stone  for  building 
purposes.  Where  we  lived  rock  could  not  be  found  to  be  put 
under  a  house  or  a  barn  without  hauling  it  about  twenty 
miles. 

All  these  pioneers  had  a  Bible,  which  they  and  their  chil- 
dren, if  old  enough,  read  and  talked  of;  a  hymnbook,  and  an 
almanac.  Some  took  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  few  had  small 
collections  of  books  which  were  read  and  then  lent  around 
to  those  who  could  or  wanted  to  read.  If  any  one  bought  a 
new  book  the  news  spread  for  miles  around.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  had  The  Revised  statutes,  and  he  usually  talked  of 
those  acts  that  were  permitted  and  those  prohibited  when  he 
spoke  of  legal  matters  generally.  The  Methodist  circuit 
riders  visited  and  preached  in  certain  neighborhoods  once  a 
month,  and  the  Baptists  had  their  monthly  appointments. 
Wherever  there  were  enough  Catholics  they  had  a  church, 
and  in  those  days  Protestants  frequently  contributed  toward 
the  erection  of  Catholic  churches.  Church  feeling  never  ran 
high,  except  when  a  debate  on  baptism,  infant  damnation, 
predestination,  or  future  punishment,  was  under  headway. 
The  preachers  could  always  tell  something  about  schools  and 
colleges.  In  fact,  they  were  the  purveyors  of  educational 
intelligence  and  they  used  their  influence  to  induce  boys  and 
young  men  to  go  to  academy  and  college.  Both  young  and 
old  became  acquainted  with  these  self-denying  men  of  what- 
soever faith.  There  was  a  very  general  feeling  among  the 
common  people  that  the  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
Catholics  had  a  better  educated  class  of  preachers  than  the  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist,  but  that  these  two  denominations  went 
everywhere  among  the  people — saint  and  sinner — and  were 
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more  easily  accessible.  This  was  merely  a  conceit  of  the 
times. 

Yet  the  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  I  had  access  to  was 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick,  the  Christian  philosopher, 
who  wrote  on  many  subjects  and  in  a  clear,  flowing  style.  In 
the  eleven  different  volumes  he  treated  of  many  subjects  widely 
different  in  character.  He  always  appealed  to  the  better  side 
of  human  nature  and  to  the  highest  Christian  virtues.  His 
writings  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  my  attitude  on  many 
questions.  The  standard  ancient  histories  were  by  Rollin  and 
Josephns. 

Altho  I  had  tried  to  work  out  a  system  of  algebra  from 
hearing  two  gentlemen  talking  of  algebra  one  day,  my  scheme 
was  too  cumbersome  to  be  usable.  From  that  conversation 
I  learned  that  letters  were  used  instead  of  figures,  but  I  made 
little  headway,  and  put  it  aside  owing  to  the  complexities  my 
method  of  attack  involved.  An  opportunity  now  occurred 
which  opened  up  a  new  field  to  me.  A  young  man  had  died 
in  a  distant  county  in  Missouri  where  he  was  attending  an 
academy.  His  mother  and  stepfather  were  near  neighbors  of 
ours,  and  upon  the  death  of  this  young  man  his  books  were 
brought  home  and  I  managed  to  buy  a  few  of  them.  I  spent 
all  the  money  I  had  in  buying  Davies's  Elementary  algebra, 
Bourbon's  Algebra,  trigonometry,  and  surveying,  a  Latin 
grammar,  Olmstead's  Philosophy,  Butler's  Analogy,  and  Sal- 
keld's  first  and  second  Spanish  books.  I  began  work  in 
earnest  in  the  algebra  and  geometry  and  the  Latin  grammar, 
and  in  the  evenings  I  read  Butler's  Analogy.  From  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  algebra  I  first  saw  the  entire  list  of  books  in 
mathematics  under  the  head  of  "  Collegiate  course  in  mathe- 
matics," extending  thru  analytical  geometry,  shades,  shadows 
and  perspectives,  differential  and  integral  calculus.  These 
were  mere  names  to  me — nothing  more.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  made  more  rapid  progress  in  trigonometry  and  sur- 
veying than  I  did  in  plane  geometry,  because  I  saw  the  bear- 
ing of  this  work  better.  I  was  simply  groping  in  the  dark 
without  a  leader,  but  I  felt  that  the  textbooks  in  mathematics 
were  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  studied. 
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I  could  see  the  close  connection  between  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  but  only  a  very  remote  connection  between  arithmetic 
and  plane  geometry.  The  work  in  mensuration  and  surveying 
pleased  me  very  much,  and  it  was  thru  mensuration  of  plane 
figures  that  I  approached  geometry  intelligently.  I  studied 
the  Latin  grammar  closely  and  carefully,  and  it  also  contained 
a  list  of  Latin  textbooks.  I  learned  nearly  everything  in  the 
grammar  by  committing  it  to  memory,  which  was  of  great 
assistance  to  me  in  later  years.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  not 
seen  an  academic  or  collegiate  course  of  study.  Yet  I  had 
picked  up  enough  from  listening  to  conversations  to  know 
that  other  subjects  were  included  besides  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  For  instance,  I  had  heard  two  men  in  a  store 
talking  of  Locke's  Human  understanding,  and  this  conversa- 
tion set  me  to  thinking  and  guessing  what  philosophy  might 
be  and  what  things  philosophers  talked  about.  Could  I  have 
seen  a  college  graduate,  I  would  have  asked  him  what  branches 
were  studied  in  college,  and  what  each  branch  treated  of. 

During  these  years  I  kept  steadily  in  mind  that  I  would 
go  to  college,  and  I  worked  persistently  with  that  object  in 
view.  By  getting  some  textbooks  by  mail  I  could  see  what 
was  required  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
rhetoric,  literature,  logic,  political  economy,  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  As  I  could  spare  the  money,  I  began  buy- 
ing books  and  reading  them  carefully,  so  that  when  I  did  once 
get  into  college  no  subjects  would  be  absolutely  strange  to  me. 
I  knew  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  United 
States  history  quite  well,  and  I  could  read,  spell,  and  write  a 
rapid,  legible  hand.  I  had  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  ele- 
mentary algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
and  some  knowledge  of  surveying;  the  Latin  grammar  (Stod- 
dard's) I  knew  quite  well,  and  had  read  Jacob's  Latin  reader, 
some  of  Caesar,  and  an  oration  by  Cicero.  Comstock's  Nat- 
ural philosophy  and  Olmstead's  I  had  studied  quite  thoroly, 
and  also  Comstock's  Chemistry,  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Botany,  Bur- 
ritt's  Astronomy  and  geography  of  the  heavens,  and  could 
pick  out  the  constellations  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

I  had  read  Wayland's  Political  economy,  mental  and  moral 
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science,  but  nothing  in  geology,  except  what  Dick  had  writ- 
ten in  his  works.  Yet  I  had  heard  the  age  of  the  earth  esti- 
mated from  the  cutting  away  of  the  channel  by  the  Niagara 
River.  In  the  meantime  I  had  bought  a  copy  of  Cutter's 
large  book  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  had  read 
it  two  or  three  times  till  I  knew  it  quite  well.  In  Greek  I  had 
learned  the  alphabet,  and  I  could  read  Spanish  well  enough 
to  understand  it.  Thru  these  years  I  had  kept  up  my  reading 
on  phrenology,  water  cure,  and  allied  topics.  From  1853  to 
the  fall  of  1857  I  spent  much  spare  time  in  reading  and  study- 
ing the  subjects  mentioned,  so  that  when  I  started  in  to  school 
at  Canton,  Mo.,  September,  1857,  I  went  there  with  a  large 
variety  of  scrappy  knowledge,  with  some  of  it  very  clear-cut 
and  definite.  I  loaded  up  heavily  and  recited  the  greater  part 
of  each  day.  Enough  to  say,  I  past  examination  in  twenty 
definite  subjects  during  the  first  year.  Nearly  all  the  subjects 
were  reviews.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  students  read  all  each 
book  contained.  Instead  of  reading  three  or  four  books  of 
Caesar  as  is  now  required,  we  read  the  seven  books  of  the 
Gallic  war.  We  had  our  grammars  and  lexicons  at  hand 
while  preparing  a  lesson,  and,  after  becoming  somewhat  fa- 
miliar with  an  author's  style,  one  could  take  long  lessons.  I 
used  Anthon's  Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Sallust,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
and  Livy.  These  texts  had  notes,  but  no  vocabularies.  The 
first  four  we  spent  most  time  on.  We  studied  these  for  two 
purposes — the  language  and  literature,  and  as  history.  The 
course  in  Greek  included  the  texts  offered  fifty  years  ago,  and 
usually  the  New  Testament  was  read  in  Greek.  The  courses 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek  covered  four  years  each,  and,  besides, 
there  were  always  some  who  would  take  French  or  German 
instead  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  traditional  studies  were 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  thru  spherical  trigonometry,  op- 
tional analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
astronomy,  and  mechanics;  but  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry were  required. 

Rhetoric  and  English  literature  were  studied  by  all  who 
reached  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  smaller  colleges  usually  taught  the  classes  in  political  econ- 
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omy,  Story  on  the  constitution,  moral  and  mental  philosophy, 
and  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  sometimes  ancient  and 
sacred  geography — about  a  half-year  to  each  of  these.  Some-: 
times  the  professor  of  mathematics  taught  a  small  class  in 
logic.  The  logic  I  studied  was  Hedge's.  I  got  nothing  of 
any  value  out  of  it,  except  the  rules  governing  debates.  The 
book  is  hardly  a  good  primer  of  logic,  not  to  mention  a 
treatise  on  that  subject.  Whateley's  Logic  is  much  better,  as 
I  afterwards  learned,  but  it  was  not  used  where  I  studied. 

As  I  now  look  back  over  my  school  days  of  these  past 
years,  I  can  see  that  I  had  a  good  course  in  chemistry.  The 
text  was  Silliman's  of  Yale  College.  Our  class  put  a  year  on 
it.  We  performed  a  few  of  the  experiments,  but  the  pro- 
fessor did  the  most  of  the  work  lest  we  should  break  the 
apparatus.  The  botany  that  I  had  at  first  learned  was  of 
little  use,  because  it  was  based  on  the  Linnean  system,  and  I 
had  later  to  turn  to  the  natural  system  of  classification.  We 
read  one  half  a  year  Goodrich's  Ancient  and  modern  history 
of  the  zvorld  and  Whelpley's  Compend.  In  addition  we  had 
access  to  a  library  that  had  two  or  three  thousand  volumes  in 
it.  We  had  our  literary  societies  as  they  are  now,  but  our 
sessions  were  always  held  on  Friday  afternoons.  If  a  young- 
ster wanted  to  go  with  a  young  woman  to  church  or  a  social 
gathering,  he  got  permission  from  the  president,  who  was  de- 
cidedly liberal  if  the  applicant  stood  well  in  his  classes.  The 
general  conduct  of  the  students  was  lookt  after  carefully, 
and  if  one  stept  aside,  he  was  talked  to  in  a  fatherly  manner. 
There  were  not  so  many  students  in  these  small  colleges  but 
that  the  regular  teachers  kept  in  close  touch  with  them  and 
advised  them  wisely.  We  learned  a  great  deal  about  our 
teachers,  and  they  learned  more  of  each  of  the  students.  I 
ought  to  mention  that  the  students  studied  a  text  especially 
in  history  most  thoroly  with  such  helps  as  could  be  obtained 
from  classical  and  biblical  dictionaries.  My  classical  diction- 
aries were  Ainsworth's  and  Lempriere's;  also  I  had  Covell's 
Bible  dictionary.  We  had  notes  in  our  Latin  and  Greek  au- 
thors, but  no  vocabularies.  Another  advantage  over  modern 
students,  we  were  not  sent  out  to  read  scrappy  extracts  from 
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magazines,  newspapers,  government  reports,  ad  nauseam.  We 
were  put  to  doing  certain  definite  things  in  order  to  get  control 
of  them  for  future  use.  We  played  games  to  a  finish,  such  as 
long  town;  town  ball,  which  was  a  kind  of  rudimentary  foot- 
ball; shinny  in  cold  weather  to  keep  all  warm  and  going;  in 
the  warm  weather  in  spring  and  fall,  jumping,  wrestling,  run- 
ning foot-races,  and  occasionally  a  fight  to  enliven  things 
generally — tho  these  were  uncommon  occurrences,  but  to  call 
one  a  liar  was  equivalent  to  a  challenge  to  a  fist  fight.  The 
only  setback  to  our  different  kinds  of  exercises  was  the  cold 
winter  weather,  which  cut  off  all  outdoor  winter  games  ex- 
cept shinny  and  snowballing. 

I  will  say  that  I  took  the  general  and  Latin  course.  It 
would  have  been  the  general  and  classical  had  I  taken  the. 
Greek.  This  I  studied  later.  I  did  not  graduate,  or  rather 
I  left  in  April  on  account  of  ill-health  before  graduation  in 
June,  altho  I  had  prepared  my  thesis  and  it  was  accepted. 

Nearly  all  the  boys  and  young  men  in  both  schools  at  Can- 
ton had  decided  what  line  of  work  they  intended  to  follow 
after  leaving  school,  and  they  shaped  their  courses  of  study 
with  that  in  view.  As  a  class  of  boys  and  young  men,  per- 
haps picked  out  from  among  hundreds  of  others,  they  were 
serious-minded  and  felt  the  need  of  an  education  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  purposes  in  the  different  spheres  of  life. 
They  were  representatives  chiefly  of  the  farm-life  extending 
as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  including  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  Outside  of  school 
and  home  interests,  more  attention  was  given  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  Congress  than  one  would  suspect  at  this  time.  Can- 
ton was  the  home  of  the  Honorable  James  S.  Green,  then 
United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
the  ablest  mind  and  the  most  logical  one  that  ever  went  from 
Missouri  to  Washington  City.  I  have  a  Smithsonian  report 
of  1857  which  he  gave  me,  and  it  was  thru  these  reports  that 
I  have  kept  up  chiefly  with  the  progress  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences since  then. 

All  these  were  formative  influences,  and  they  did  much  to 
shape  our  larger  spheres  of  thinking.    Even  the  slavery  ques- 
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tion  was  one  over  which  we  had  many  arguments.  Opinions 
were  diverse.  In  1861  nearly  all  my  schoolmates  went  into 
the  Southern  army.  They  were  honest,  manly  fellows,  and 
only  a  very  few  ever  returned.  There  were  only  two  of  us 
who  did  not  go  there. 

The  great  advantage  to  me  in  the  work  that  I  did  with  books 
from  1853  to  1861  was  this:  that  I  was  getting  into  strong, 
systematic  habits  of  study,  and  revolving  in  my  own  mind  how 
to  shape  what  I  knew  into  usable  forms  and  masses.  With 
the  work  that  I  had  to  do  on  the  farm  I  was  as  industriously 
engaged  in  study  as  when  I  was  in  school,  but  I  did  not  have 
so  much  time  for  study.  All  that  I  had  done  was  preparatory 
to  a  much  larger  field  than  the  college  could  possibly  offer.  I 
could  now  prosecute  certain  lines  of  work  with  books  alone, 
and  I  could  think  some  of  the  thoughts  that  others  had  put 
into  book  form.  All  my  lines  of  study  were  planned  sys- 
tematically and  followed  almost  relentlessly  until  I  was  will- 
ing to  turn  to  something  else.  I  am,  therefore,  indebted  to  my 
teachers  for  starting  me  on  the  road  and  to  my  own  mental 
and  motive  machinery  for  keeping  me  going  at  a  fair  rate 
of  speed  ever  since. 

James  M.  Greenwood 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ill 

THE  MONITORIAL  SYSTEM  IN  FRANCE 

Our  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem is  so  low  that  we  marvel  the  estimate  a  century  ago  should 
have  been  so  high,  and  that  thousands  of  schools  should  have 
been  established  to  embody  the  system.  And  we  marvel  even 
when  we  have  made  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  a  monito- 
rial school  may  have  been  an  expression  more  of  religious  than 
of  educational  zeal, — that  its  primary  purpose  may  have  been 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  the  theology  in  which  the  founders 
believed,  or  perhaps,  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  the  theology 
in  which  they  did  not  believe. 

But  if  the  success  of  the  system  in  the  country  where  it  was 
invented  is  surprizing,  its  success  in  France,1  where  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  importation,  is  still  more  surprizing. 

The  first  edition  of  Bell's  Experiment  was  published  in 
1797,  and  the  first  edition  of  Lancaster's  Improvements  in 
1803,  when  the  war  which  (with  one  brief  break)  had  been  rag- 
ing for  ten  years  was  not  half  over.  No  definite  knowledge  of 
what  was  doing  in  England  could,  therefore,  arrive  in  France 
till  after  the  delusive  peace  of  18 14.  Definite  knowledge  then 
reached  Paris  in  two  ways — Englishmen  carried  it,  and 
Frenchmen  fetched  it.  The  missionaries  were  members  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society:  the  inquirers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Societe  d'Encouragement  pour  l'lndustrie  Natio- 
nale.  The  existence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society- 
can  be  traced  back  to  January,  1808,  tho  the  name  was  not 
adopted  till  May,  18 14.  The  report  presented  to  the  subscrib- 
ers on  June  3,  181 5,  stated  that  the  propriety  of  the  second 

1  It  is  curious  that  there  had  been  monitorial  schools  and  infant  schools 
in  France  before  there  were  any  in  England,  but  that  both  the  monitorial 
schools  and  the  infant  schools  which  grew  so  well  in  France  sprang  from 
English  seeds. 
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adjective  had  been  fully  justified  by  the  events  of  the  past 
year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Schwabe,  minister  of  the  German  Chapel 
in  Goodman's  Fields,  had  been  appointed  foreign  secretary, 
and  in  a  visit  to  his  native  land  he  had  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  institution.  Francis 
Horner,  one  of  the  vice-presidents;  Leonard  Horner,  John 
Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Rae  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  had 
visited  France  and  "  put  the  reports  and  other  publications  of 
the  society  in  the  hands  of  benevolent  and  influential  persons." 
Benjamin  Shaw,  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  had  resided 
in  Paris  for  several  months,  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  leading  philanthropists  of  the  capital,  and  Knight  Spencer 
had  brought  the  system  under  the  notice  of  three  members  of 
the  royal  family — the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and 
the  Due  de  Berri. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry 
had  been  in  existence  since  1820.  Its  founders  were  eminent 
men.  Some  of  them  had  sympathized  fully  in  the  hopes  of 
reform  that  animated  the  States  General.  Nearly  all  of  them 
had  been  forced  to  seek  safety  abroad  during  the  days  of  blood- 
shed and  terror  which  followed,  and  the  dictum  of  Horace 
could  be  applied  to  them  with  a  difference — Ccelum  et  animum 
mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  Unlike  the  Bourbons,  they 
returned  to  France,  having  learned  much  and  forgotten  much. 

The  Society,  in  the  words  of  the  Comte  de  Laborde,  "  em- 
ployed its  funds  .  .  .  for  the  encouragement  of  the  mechanical 
arts  and  new  inventions,"  but  as  the  training  of  the  child  was 
the  most  promising  method  for  promoting  the  industry  of  the 
adult,  the  opening  of  schools  became  an  object  of  desire. 
Schools,  however,  could  not  be  opened,  and  when  opened, 
could  not  be  carried  on,  without  large  contributions  from  the 
state  or  the  benevolent  public.  The  state  had  to  spend  so 
much  money  on  war  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  education, 
and  benevolence  at  best  is  local  and  spasmodic.  Still,  some- 
thing could  be  done  if  a  plan  for  reducing  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance were  devised,  and  the  Society  learned  with  much  interest 
that  such  a  plan  was  being  tried  with  success  in  the  British 
Islands.     While  the  war  lasted  details  could  not  be  obtained, 
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but  when  the  treaty  of  1814  made  personal  intercourse  possi- 
ble the  Society  deputed  four  of  its  members  to  obtain  them. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  Jean-Baptiste  Say,  Francois- 
Edme  Jomard,  the  Comte  de  Laborde,  and  the  Comte  de 
Lasteyrie. 

They  were  present  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  in  November,  1814;  they  visited 
the  Central  School,  in  the  Borough  Road;  the  Central  School, 
of  the  National  Society,  in  Baldwin's  Gardens,  and  other 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Say  wrote  a  book — 
De  VAngleterre  et  des  Anglais;  Laborde  and  Lasteyrie  wrote 
books  on  the  system  and  Jomard  wrote  a  report  entitled  Re- 
marks on  the  schools  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  being  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  a  visit  to  England  in  March  and  April, 
1815.  He  says  that  "  Mr.  Richard  Chevenix,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  furnished  with  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Allen,  was  good  enough  to  accompany  him  to  the  school  in  the 
borough.  ...  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  young  Picton,1 
who  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  old."  He  was  "  sur- 
prized to  learn  that,  despite  the  toleration  instituted  by  Lancas- 
ter, several  Catholic  Christians  were  prejudiced  against  his 
school,  and  obstinately  refused  to  send  their  children  to  it"; 
and  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  inscription  displayed  in 
front  of  the  master's  desk — "  The  order  of  this  school  is,  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place."  He  did  not 
meet  the  author  of  the  inscription,  as  Lancaster  was  in  Ire- 
land. Even  tho  he  had  been  in  England,  Jomard  would  not 
have  met  him  at  the  Borough  Road,  the  irreparable  rupture 
with  the  committee  having  taken  place  a  year  before.  Bell  he 
did  meet  at  Baldwin's  Gardens. 

Say,  being  more  interested  in  political  economy  than  in 
schools,  barely  notices  them  in  his  book.     He,  however,  men- 

1  In  the  first  list  of  the  "  Family "  given  in  the  Minutes  (January  29, 
1808)  John  Picton  is  said  to  be  "  now  at  Bristol."  In  the  list  for  Novem- 
ber 8,  181 1,  and  in  subsequent  lists,  he  is  described  as  "  Superintendent  of 
the  School."  "  The  young  Picton "  was  doubtless  his  brother  Charles, 
who  is  stated  in  the  list  of  April  18,  1812,  to  be  sixteen  years  old.  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  Jomard's  visit  he  would  be  nineteen.  In  1818  he  went  to 
America  to  spread  the  System. 
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tions  that  he  has  "  seen  the  admirable  effects  of  the  new  system 
of  education  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  England.  And  here, 
as  in  an  infinity  of  other  cases,  the  efforts  of  English  private 
individuals  relieve  and  cover  the  faults  of  the  administration. 
Disasters  come  from  above,  like  the  hail  and  tempests :  benefits 
come  from  below,  like  the  friuts  of  a  rich  soil,  which  is  never 
exhausted."  He  adds  that  French  philanthropy  was  about  to 
imitate  English  philanthropy  in  the  establishment  of  monitorial 
schools  for  the  poor. 

The  third  member  of  the  deputation,  the  Comte  de  Laborde, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  monitorial  system,  entitled,  Plan  d' Educa- 
tion pour  les  Enfans  paurres,  d'apres  les  deux  methodes  conv- 
binees  du  Doctenr  Bell  ct  dc  M.  Lancaster"  (London,  1815, 
144  p.).  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  has  a  preface 
narrating  some  of  the  personal  experiences  of  the  writer. 
Laborde  says  that  among  the  many  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  have  contributed  so  mightily  to  the  wealth  and  well- 
being  of  England  there  is  one,  simple,  modest,  and  obscure, 
which  aims  not  at  beautifying  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  which 
adds  not  to  the  power  of  the  nation,  but  which  will  console  the 
poor  under  his  humble  roof,  teach  him  to  love  life,  and  raise 
the  whole  race  of  misfortune  to  the  level  of  the  other  classes 
of  society — if  not  in  worldly  possessions,  at  any  rate  in  senti- 
ments and  useful  knowledge.  This  invention  is  a  mode  of 
education  so  prompt,  so  easy,  so  cheap,  that  it  can  be  adopted 
everywhere  without  help  from  rates  or  taxes.  The  secret  of 
its  ingenious  mechanism  consists  in  the  instruction  of  the  chil- 
dren by  themselves. 

The  first  monitorial  school  which  the  Comte  saw  was  at 
Farnham,  the  next  at  Winchester.  He  reached  the  Winchester 
School  at  half-past  one,  and  found  the  boys  in  the  playground. 
"  I  took  care,"  he  says,  "  not  to  inquire  for  the  master,  as  he 
would  have  picked  out  the  cleverest  pupils,  and  probably  done 
most  of  the  talking  himself;  but  I  asked  the  nearest  group  of 
children  to  show  me  how  they  did  their  lessons.  Dropping 
their  toys  and  taking  up  their  books,  which  have  become  to 
them  as  toys,  they  formed  a  circle.  The  eldest,  who  assumed 
the  office  of  instructor,  placed  me  beside  him,  and  gave  me  a 
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summary  of  the  Bible,  that  I  might  examine  on  it.  Finding 
that  my  questions  were  too  easy  for  the  honor  of  the  class, 
the  little  preceptor  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  examine.  Then 
began  with  extraordinary  volubility  a  crowd  of  questions,  fol- 
lowed with  almost  equal  volubility  by  a  crowd  of  answers. 
One  pupil  was  required  to  spell  a  word  of  five  syllables  with- 
out repeating  any  of  them;  another  to  recite  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  inverse  order;  an  infant  of  six,  overcome  by 
the  orthography  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  'taken  down';  an- 
other pupil  gave  a  list  of  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament, 
arranged  chronologically;  and  another  worked  a  rule-of-three 
sum  of  which  a  city  clerk  would  not  have  been  ashamed." 

Having  seen  other  country  schools,  Laborde  returned  to 
London,  where  he  continued  his  researches,  visiting  the  chief 
establishments  of  both  the  societies.  On  November  24,  1814, 
he  attended  a  general  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  in  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  He  says :  "  In  a 
beautiful  hall  were  assembled  nearly  a  thousand  subscribers, 
among  whom  one  distinguished  London's  most  important  peo- 
ple. A  son  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  presided  with  wisdom, 
discretion,  and  eloquence  very  extraordinary  in  a  person  of 
his  rank.  He  delivered  a  noble  speech  on  the  advantages  and 
the  progress  of  the  institution,  after  which  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Fox,  read  a  report  of  the  year's  operations.  This  dealt  par- 
ticularly with  the  schools  (accommodating  more  than  80,000 
children)  which  had  been  started  in  various  places  on  the  plan 
of  the  school  in  the  Borough  Road.  Moved  by  the  recital  and 
by  the  sight  of  so  many  educated,  generous,  and  independent 
men,  brought  together  by  the  love  of  good  alone,  I  ventured  to 
speak,  in  order  to  bear  witness  how  desirable  it  appeared  to 
me  that  the  institution  should  be  known  and  adopted  beyond 
the  limits  of  England,  and  that  a  sum  should  be  voted  to  open- 
ing correspondence  with  foreign  lands.  This  idea  was  sup- 
ported by  his  Royal  Highness,  who  very  kindly  excused  me 
for  not  having  expressed  it  better  in  a  language  which  was 
strange  to  me.  Mr.  Whitbread  developed  it  with  his  usual 
talent,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  with  which  he  saw  among 
them,  inspired  by  a  common  desire,  inhabitants  of  countries 
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too  long  separated  by  war,  and  now  united  by  peace  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity.  The  speech  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause, the  suggestion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  meet- 
ing ended  with  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  for  his  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  his  generous  functions. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  interrupt  this  narrative  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  homage  to  this  enlightened  prince  who,  after  having 
served  with  distinction  in  both  hemispheres,  has  returned  to 
his  native  land  to  encourage  every  useful  enterprise?  It  is  to 
his  perseverance  and  protection  that  the  institution  which  I  am 
going  to  describe  chiefly  owes  its  progress,  and  there  are  few 
charitable  societies  which  he  does  not  support  by  his  example, 
his  fortune,  and  his  intelligence.  Bearing  always  in  mind  the 
virtues  of  his  august  father  (the  thought  of  whom  often 
brings  tears  to  his  eyes)  he  believes  that  he  can  not  better  honor 
the  last  years  of  this  worthy  sovereign  than  by  realizing  his 
most  ardent  wish — '  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  every  poor 
child  in  my  dominions  shall  be  able  to  read  the  Bible.'  Yes ! 
doubtless  the  venerable  monarch  will  see  this  much-desired 
day,  and,  thanks  to  the  piety  of  his  son,  he  will  leave  this  final 
blessing  to  his  subjects,  before  sleeping  with  his  fathers,  after 
a  life  full  of  days  and  a  reign  full  of  glory." 

The  fourth  member  of  the  deputation,  the  Comte  de  La- 
steyrie,  also  wrote  a  book — Nonveau  systeme  d' education  pour 
les  ecoles  primaires,  adopte  dans  les  qitatre  parties  du  monde: 
expose  de  ce  systeme;  de  ses  avantages  et  de  I' importance  de 
Vetablir  en  France  (8vo,  5  p.,  Paris,  1815). 

This  work  differs  from  the  Comte  de  Laborde's  in  two  re- 
spects :  The  description  of  the  "  principles  and  mechanism  of 
the  new  system  "  is  limited  to  one  chapter,  and  nothing  is  said 
of  the  writer's  personal  experiences  in  England.  Lasteyrie 
avoids  controversial  questions  as  far  as  possible,  and  when  he 
is  compelled  to  mention  any  he  is  careful  to  preserve  a  judicial 
attitude.  He  can  not,  however,  conceal  his  preference  for  the 
broad  basis  of  the  "  British  "  school,  and  his  disapproval  of 
the  "  spirit  of  religious  intolerance  which  rages  more  blindly 
among  the  Anglican  sectaries  than  anywhere  else."  The  indi- 
rect opposition  which  these  had  excited  against  Lancaster,  far 
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from  injuring  his  wise  and  liberal  doctrines,  had  conduced  to 
their  triumph.  Even  his  own  imprudent  {pen  mesuree)  con- 
duct, the  intoxication  of  success,  and  his  ingratitude  to  friends 
and  protectors  had  not  served  to  kill  the  zeal  of  the  partizans 
of  his  system. 

The  deputation  having  returned  to  Paris,  the  Society  which 
had  commissioned  them  met  on  March  1,  181 5,  and  resolved 
to  form  an  independent  association,  whose  functions  should 
be  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  the  information  neces- 
sary to  procure  for  the  lower  classes  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  best  suited  to  their  needs.  To  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements  a  committee  was  appointed  which,  on  March 
29,  presented  an  eloquent  report  (written  by  the  Baron  de 
Gerando)  in  favor  of  the  new  schools. 

Napoleon  (who  had  landed  in  France  on  the  very  day  which 
saw  the  birth  of  the  new  body)  had  now  reached  the  capital, 
but  the  change  of  government  was  far  from  impeding  the 
movement.  Carnot  (the  "  organizer  of  victory  "  under  the 
Revolution),  who  had  been  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  in  complete  sympathy  with  its  aim,  and  on  April  10  he 
communicated  Gerando's  report  to  a  Conseil  dTndustrie  et  de 
Bienfaisance,  which  he  had  created.  On  the  27th  he  presented 
a  long  memorial  to  the  Emperor. 

He  begins  by  citing  the  example  of  the  United  States  "  more 
recently,  but  perhaps  already  better,  civilized  than  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World."  When  its  people  "  determine  the 
situation  of  a  city  or  even  of  a  hamlet,  their  first  care  is  to 
send  to  the  spot,  along  with  the  instruments  of  agriculture,  a 
teacher  .  .  .  being  sensible  that  to  cultivate  the  mind  is  as 
closely  connected  with  the  real  necessities  of  man  as  to  clear 
the  ground." 

The  problem  crying  for  solution  in  France  was  how  to  in- 
crease at  once  the  knowledge  and  the  morality  of  the  less 
fortunate  classes.  There  were  two  million  children  requiring 
primary  education,  but  many  received  very  little,  and  many 
none  whatever. 

"  In  all  parts  of  the  political  economy  the  great  art  is  to  do 
much  with  slender  means.     This  is  the  principle  which  has 
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guided  many  of  those  philanthropists  whom  we  regard  as  the 
founders  and  directors  of  primary  education.  They  have  tried 
to  teach  the  largest  number  of  children  with  the  least  expense, 
and  with  the  smallest  number  of  masters.  .  .  Their  method 
is  to  make  the  children  instruct  one  another  ...  by  the  rapid 
communication  and  almost  electrical  transmission  of  com- 
mands proceeding  from  one  master,  who  is  thus  multiplied 
...  so  that  he  is  able  to  take  charge  of  a  thousand  children, 
whereas  the  master  of  a  common  school  is  scarcely  able  to 
take  charge  of  forty." 

"  The  simplification  in  regard  to  masters  "  led  to  "  saving 
in  expenses,"  which  was  further  promoted  by  various  devices. 
Thus  "  the  use  of  books  for  scholars  is  dispensed  with,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  consumption  of  paper  and  pens, — a  simple 
slate  being  generally  sufficient  for  all  the  pupil's  operations  in 
writing  and  arithmetic." 

"  Wishing  to  pay  a  mark  of  sincere  respect  to  those  virtuous 
men,  who,  by  their  labors  and  achievements,  have  most  nearly 
solved  the  problem,  I  will  not  let  national  prejudice  dissuade 
me  from  placing  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  names  of  illustrious 
foreigners.  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  are  not  natives  of  our 
country,  but  the  friends  of  reason  and  humanity  are  all  of  one 
country.  The  two  respectable  individuals  named  have  put  in 
practise  nearly  the  same  system  of  primary  education,  and 
we  owe  to  them  its  propagation  to  even  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  other  hemisphere." 

Frenchmen  were  not  forgotten.  Several  of  the  members 
of  the  new  society  are  commended,  and  the  services  rendered 
by  Herbault  and  the  Chevalier  Paulet  are  specially  mentioned. 

Along  with  Carnot's  memorial  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
an  imperial  decree  ordaining  that 

(1)  "Our  Minister  of  the  Interior  shall  call  to  his  assist- 
ance persons  who  merit  to  be  consulted  on  the  best 
methods  of  primary  education :  he  shall  examine  those 
methods,  and  direct  a  trial  to  be  made  of  such  as  he 
shall  judge  most  suitable. 

(2)  "  An  experimental  primary  school  shall  be  opened  in 
Paris,  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  serve  as 
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a  model  to  other  schools,  and  develop  into  a  normal 
school  for  teachers. 
(3)   "After  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  from 
this  experimental  school  our  Minister  of  the  Interior 
shall  propose  to  us  measures  whereby  all  the  depart- 
ments may  speedily  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  plans 
which  have  been  adopted." 
The  committee  appointed  by  Carnot,  in  accordance  with  the 
first  clause  of  the  decree,  consisted  of  Gerando,  Laborde,  La- 
steyrie,  Jomard,  and  the  Abbe  Gaultier.3    They  were  appointed 
on  April  27.     On  May  16,  meeting  in  Carnot's  house,  and 
under  his  presidency,  they  resolved  to  start  a  school  in  Paris 
"  upon  the  principles  of  the  new  plan  of  education  by  Mr.  Lan- 
caster," to  begin  in  temporary  premises  with  twenty  children, 
who  should  learn  the  "  mechanism  "  of  the  plan,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  act  as  monitors  when  the  permanent  school  was  open. 
These  resolutions  would  have  been  vain  if  the  need  of  masters 
had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  foresight  and  philanthropy  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.    Soon  after  the  peace 
of  1814  the  secretary  had  invited  the  faculty  of  Protestant 
theology  at  Montaubon  to  send  over  some  young  men  to  study 
the  system.     In  September  (1814)  they  sent  the  Rev.  Francis 
Martin,  of  Bordeaux,  and  two  months  later,  Frossard  and 
Bellot. 

On  May  8,  181 5,  Lasteyrie  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society,  asking  him  to  inform  Martin 
"  that  I  am  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  make 
known  to  him  that  he  may  return  immediately  to  Paris,  and 

*  The  Abbe  Gaultier  (1746-1818)  devoted  his  life  almost  entirely  to  the 
cause  of  education.  He  anticipated  Froebel  in  his  idea  of  instruction  thru 
games.  In  1786  he  began  to  put  the  idea  into  practise  in  classes  attended 
by  children  of  the  first  families  of  Paris.  In  1791  the  result  of  his  reflec- 
tion and  experience  was  embodied  in  Le  jeu  raisonnable  et  moral  pour 
les  enfants.  The  same  year  Revolutionary  violence  drove  him  to  England, 
where  he  found  some  of  his  old  pupils  and  continued  his  classes,  his 
method  receiving  the  approbation  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  returned  to  France  in  1801,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
dozen  years  he  developed  his  plan  and  published  a  series  of  works  expound- 
ing and  applying  it.  After  the  peace  he  visited  England  to  study  the  moni- 
torial system. 
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that  we  request  him  to  assist  us  in  organizing  and  instructing 
the  children  of  our  school  according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster. If  Mr.  Martin  is  not  already  gone,  I  request  you  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  inform  him  that  he  may  come 
as  soon  as  he  can,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  do  not  expect 
that  he  will  experience  any  difficulty  in  entering  France,  even 
if  war  should  be  declared;  in  that  event  he  may  write  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  will  remove  all  difficulties." 

Martin  must  have  started  before  the  letter  was  written,  as 
he  was  present  at  the  meeting  in  Carnot's  house  on  May  16, 
when  he  was  appointed  director,  at  a  salary  of  300  francs  a 
month.  One  of  the  "  public  buildings  "  was  assigned  for  a 
schoolroom,  but,  being  filled  with  warlike  stores,  it  was  not 
available,  and  an  "  apartment "  in  the  Rue  Saint- Jean-de- 
Beauvais  had  to  be  used.  There  "  on  the  13th  of  June  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  "  wras  opened  the  first  of  the 
ecoles  a  la  Lancaster.  Among  the  visitors  who  flocked  to 
see  the  new  system  in  operation  was  the  Duchesse  de  Duras.4 
Convinced  of  its  utility  she  resolved  to  establish  a  school  at 
her  own  charge. 

On  June  17  was  held  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  new 
society  started  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Na- 
tional Industry.  The  hostile  armies  were  already  preparing 
for  the  death-grapple  of  Waterloo,  and  news  of  the  battle  was 
brought  to  Carnot  while  he  was  presiding  over  a  meeting  of 
his  committee.  Without  betraying  by  look  or  word  the  mo- 
mentous news  that  he  had  heard,  he  went  on  with  the  business 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  new  society  followed  his  example,  tho  the  voices  of  the 
speakers  at  its  meetings  were  sometimes  drowned  by  the  thun- 
der of  the  guns  of  the  allied  armies,  and  tho  General  Muffling's 
horses  were  tethered  to  the  hooks  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  first 
school  for  suspending  the  reading  sheets.  It  called  itself  the 
Societe  pour  lTnstruction  elementaire,  and  adopted  an  elabo- 

4  This  lady  (1778-1828)  daughter  of  the  Admiral  Count  de  Kersaint,  a 
prominent  promoter  of  popular  education,  earned  a  great  literary  reputa- 
tion by  her  two  novels  Ourika  and  Edouard  printed  first  for  circulation 
in  the  Court,  but  afterwards  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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rate  constitution,  consisting  of  forty-seven  "  articles,"  ar- 
ranged under  four  "  titles."  Title  I,  Article  3,  evidently  copied 
from  the  corresponding  rule  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  ordained  that  "  all  possible  care  shall  be  taken  that  the 
first  principles  of  morality  and  religion  shall  be  inculcated,  the 
developments  of  which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  ministers  of 
worship."  5 

The  original  officers  were: — Gerando,  president;  Lasteyrie 
and  Say,  vice-presidents;  Laborde,  general  secretary;  Henri 
Duval  and  Dr.  de  Montegre,  secretaries;  Bosc  and  Huzard, 
censors,6  and  Mesnier,  treasurer.  The  ordinary  members  in- 
cluded Ampere  (the  famous  electrician),  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
Choron  (director  of  the  opera,  and  founder  of  the  "  Conserva- 
tory "  of  Classical  Music),  the  Abbe  Gaultier,  the  Due  de 
Larochefoucault-Liancourt,  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery,  and  the 
Baron  Maurice. 

Title  I,  Article  7,  provided  for  the  election  as  "  associated 
members  "  of  "  foreign  savants  distinguished  by  writings  or 
other  noble  works  having  education  as  their  object."  Under 
it  Dr.  de  Montegre  proposed  on  July  4,  181 5,  the  appointment 
of  "MM.  Pestalozzi  (of  Yverdun)  and  Fellenberg  (of  Hof- 
wyl)."  Laborde  proposed  "  the  inventors  of  the  most  perfect 
methods  of  instruction,"  Lancaster  and  Bell,  and  the  "  pro- 
moters and  patrons  of  the  schools  in  which  these  methods  are 
applied,"  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  William  Allen,  Joseph  Fox,  and  Samuel  Whitbread. 
Gerando  "  solicited  the  same  distinction  "  for  MM.  Schaw,7 

6  Culte — The  frequent  translations  of  French  documents  which  occur  in 
the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  for  1814  and  1817 
are  made  by  some  one  who  did  not  know  either  French  or  English  thoroly 
— probably  by  Dr.  Schwabe. 

9  By  Title  III,  Article  3,  of  the  Constitution,  the  duty  of  the  Censors  was 
to  "  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  rules,  and  to  see  that  no  deviation 
from  them  took  place." 

7  "  M.  Schaw  "  is  Benjamin  Shaw,  described  by  Lasteyrie  as  "  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  English  Society,  who,  animated  by  a  zealous  and 
enlightened  philanthropy,  came  as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed  to  France, 
in  order  to  labor  for  the  spread  of  the  new  System,  and  by  his  experience 
and  advice  to  aid  those  who  wished  to  organize  it  in  France." 

"  M.  Henri  Bennett," given  elsewhere  as  Sir  Henry  Bennett,  is  described 
as  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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Campe,  Gutsmuts,  Niemeyer,  Henri  Bennett,  Schwabe,  and 
the  Baron  cle  Voght ;  and  Jomard  for  "  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
(president)  and  M.  Richard  Chevenix  (member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  London)." 

In  1818  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  reciprocated 
by  passing  a  resolution  "  That  this  meeting  having  heard  with 
great  delight  of  the  philanthropic  and  liberal  zeal  with  which 
many  individuals  of  different  ranks  of  society  in  foreign  coun- 
tries have  promoted  the  universal  education  of  the  poor  upon 
the  British  system;  and  that  in  testimony  of  the  high  respect 
and  satisfaction  which  this  meeting  entertain  for  their  exer- 
tions in  this  great  cause,  the  following  distinguished  person- 
ages and  gentlemen  be  appointed  honorary  members  of  this 
Society."  The  members  of  the  Societe  pour  lTnstruction  ele- 
mentaire  included  in  the  list  were  Larochefoucault-Liancourt, 
Lasteyrie,  Gaultier,  Jomard,  Montegre,  and  Cuvier. 

On  August  9  Martin  presented  to  the  Society  for  Elemen- 
tary Instruction  a  report  on  the  progress  of  his  temporary 
school.  "  This  school,"  he  says,  "  was  designed  to  form  moni- 
tors for  the  great  elementary  school  to  be  opened  in  the  church 
of  the  ancient  College  of  Lisieux.  M.  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  appointed  twenty  children  from  the  primary  schools 
of  the  twelve  districts  of  Paris  to  be  the  first  pupils.  .  .  . 
Eight  only  appeared  to  answer  the  invitation  made  to  them, 
and  only  two  or  three  of  these  were  fit  for  the  trust  which  we 
wished  to  repose  in  them.  Some  friends  .  .  .  afterwards  sent 
some  other  pupils,"  raising  the  number  to  sixteen.  Martin 
gives  a  minute  account  of  their  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  adds  that  all  can  execute  with  equal  cor- 
rectness and  expedition  all  the  movements  which  form  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  new  system  of  education,  so  that  all 

and  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  During  a  journey  to  France  last  Winter  he  gave  us  precious 
information  respecting  the  new  schools  established  in  England."  I  can  not 
find  a  Sir  Henry  Bennett  in  any  of  the  publications  of  the  period..  The 
person  meant  is  probably  the  Hon.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
name  first  occurs  in  the  Reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
in  1817,  when  he  is  described  as  a  life  governor. 
"  M.  Schwabe  "  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schwabe. 
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who  have  visited  them  always  give  them  the  most  flattering 
proofs  of  their  satisfaction."  The  report  ends  with  an  account 
of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  prepare  the  necessary 
books  and  lessons. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  appear  to  have  considered 
that  the  rule  respecting  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of  moral- 
ity and  religion  involved  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  for 
some  reason  (probably  the  vigor  of  the  minority)  the  resolu- 
tion past  on  the  subject  was  not  communicated  to  Martin. 
On  August  24  (the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew) Gerando  wrote  to  him  expressing  surprize. 

The  Baron  proceeded : — "  The  committee  renewed  this  reso- 
lution at  its  last  sitting.  A  sincere  Christian  myself,  I  con- 
fess to  you  that  I  consider  the  perfecting  of  the  common 
schools  as  a  means  of  restoring  religious  sentiments,  and  this 
motive  attaches  me  the  more  to  your  noble  labors,  as  I  should 
probably  not  have  concurred  in  them  had  they  received  another 
direction.  I  know  that  it  is  the  spirit  which  animates  you 
also,  and  it  directs  you  more  than  anything  besides  to  the  most 
exalted  end  and  the  most  noble  recompense.  I  enter  then  into 
your  intentions  and  entreat  you  earnestly  not  to  delay  any 
longer  in  putting  the  Bible  of  Royaumont8  into  the  hands  of 
your  scholars." 

Altho  monitorial  schools  had  been  warmly  promoted  by  an 
Imperial  Minister,  the  Restoration  Government  did  not  at  once 
manifest  any  hostility  to  them.  Indeed,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  the  Comte  Chabrol  de  Volvic,  showed  himself  as  earnest 
on  their  behalf  as  Carnot  himself  had  been.  On  November  3 
he  promulgated  an  ordinance  which  stated  that,  "  having  seen 
the  regulations  of  the  Society  which  has  just  been  formed  in 
Paris  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  method  of  elementary  in- 
struction, and  wishing  to  favor  an  institution  which  tends  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  which  must  have  the 
happiest  influence  on  their  manners  and  public  order  "  he  de- 
crees the  establishing  for  the  prefecture  of  a  Board  of  Primary 

*  The  collection  of  Bible  pictures  with  explanations,  published  in  1694, 
under  the  pseudonym  Royaumont,  prior  of  Sombreval,  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Nicolas  Fontaine. 
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Instruction,  consisting  of  eight  members,  to  meet  once  a  fort- 
night, to  prepare  the  machinery  for  introducing  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  to  take  over  Martin's  school. 

The  members  of  the  board  were  the  Due  de  Larochefou- 
cault-Doudeauville,9  the  Baron  de  Gerando,  the  Comte  de  La- 
borde,  the  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  Benjamin  Delessert,10  the  Comte 
de  la  Bonardiere,  Jomard,  and  the  Abbe  Gaultier. 

Martin's  school  had  been  transferred  on  September  1  from 
its  private  house  in  the  Rue  de  Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais  to  the 
"ancient  College  de  Lisieux,"  in  the  same  street.  The  build- 
ing assigned  to  it  was  a  chapel  so  lofty  that  it  was  made  by 
division  into  two  stories,  to  accommodate  both  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  In  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country  there  were 
no  public  funds  available  for  the  alterations  and  repairs,  but 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  voted  a  hundred 
pounds  towards  the  cost,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  begging 
for  the  good  cause  at  Court,  obtained  six  hundred  francs  from 
the  King,  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  others. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  18 15  Paris  had  five  monitorial 
schools : — 

(1)  One    (Martin's)    belonging  to  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine. 

(2)  One  under  Frossard,  in  the  Rue  Popincourt,  belonging 
to  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction. 

(3)  One   belonging  to  the   Lutheran   Community,   in  the 
Rue  des  Billettes. 

(4)  One  belonging  to  the  Administration  des  Hospices ;  and 

*  Ambroise-Polycarpe,  Due  de  Larochefoucault-Doudeauville  (1765- 
1841),  like  the  head  of  another  branch  of  the  same  family,  the  Due  de 
Larochefoucault-Liancourt,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Elementary 
Instruction,  and  of  many  other  philanthropic  institutions. 

10  It  was  for  Delessert  that  Rousseau  wrote  his  letters  on  Botany. 
Before  the  Revolution  he  visited  England  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  Adam  Smith,  James  Watt,  and  other  leaders  of  thought. 
For  showing  his  country  how  to  produce  beetroot  sugar  on  a  large  scale, 
Napoleon  made  him  a  Baron  of  the  Empire.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Hospices  of  Paris; 
he  was  an  ardent  propagator  of  monitorial  and  infant  schools  and  of 
savings  banks. 
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(5)  One  under  Bellot,  belonging  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Duras. 

Before  the  end  of  the  next  year  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
monitorial  schools  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  established, 
some  by  the  society,  some  by  zealous  officials,  and  some  by 
charitable  institutions,  or  enlightened  philanthropists.  The 
spread  of  the  system  had  doubtless  been  aided  by  the  royal 
decree  of  February  29,  1816,  which  gave  an  annual  grant  of 
50,000  francs  to  the  society,  and  appointed  for  every  canton 
a  Primary  Education  Committee.  The  measure  was  exceed- 
ingly defective  because  it  provided  no  method  for  compelling 
the  committees  to  act,  and  no  money  for  them  if  they  desired 
to  act.  Still  it  produced  some  effect,  as  it  suggested  the  open- 
ing of  schools  just  at  the  time  when  cheap  schools  had  been 
rendered  possible. 

The  Restoration  Government  had  thus  far  not  shown  any 
hostility  to  the  new  movement,  but  reactionaries,  more  royal- 
ist than  the  King,  more  orthodox  than  the  Pope,  were  daily 
growing  bolder.  Unless  they  were  opposed  (as  many  of  them 
were)  to  any  system  of  education  for  the  poor,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  monitorial  system  to  excite  their  opposition. 
It  was  only  a  method  of  organization  and  instruction,  and  it 
might  be  employed  with  the  same  facility  in  a  Catholic  school 
as  in  any  other.  But  it  was  suspect  in  its  origin  and  in  the  hor- 
rible liberality  of  the  Society  which  had  done  most  to  promote 
it.  Ecclesiastical  influence  was,  therefore,  brought  to  bear — 
not  in  vain.  The  preamble  of  a  decree  published  on  April  4, 
1816,  states  that  the  Grand  Almoner  had  "  represented  to  the 
King  the  alarms  of  the  Catholics  and  the  petitions  of  MM.  les 
cures,"  and  his  Majesty  "  without  offering  any  opinion  re- 
specting the  merits  of  the  new  method  "  ordered  that  in  all 
schools  already  established,  or  to  be  established,  the  Roman 
faith  should  alone  be  taught,  that  masters  who  did  not  profess 
that  faith  should  be  excluded,  that  the  rules  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  bishops,  that  the  cures  should  see  to  their  ob- 
servance, and  that  where  the  Christian  Brothers  had  opened 
a  school  a  monitorial  school  should  not  be  opened. 

In  obedience  to  this  decree,  Martin,  Frossard,  and  Bellot 
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were  dismissed.  Their  dismissal  might  have  cooled  the  fury 
of  the  fanatics  if  the  grant  of  50,000  francs  had  been  with- 
drawn, but  an  incomplete  triumph  left  them  more  angry  than 
complete  failure  would  have  done.  Their  attacks  became  so 
venomous  that  the  Government  published  in  the  Moniteur  for 
August  4,  18 16,  a  proclamation  to  reassure  les  personnes  rai- 
sonnables  et  les  bons  esprits.  There  must  have  been  few,  for 
there  was  no  abatement  in  the  strength  or  malignity  of  the 
attacks.  The  schools  could  no  longer  be  described  as  Protes- 
tant or  infidel;  hence  they  were  described  as  foreign.  Their 
defenders  proved  that  monitors  had  been  employed  in  France 
itself  before  Lancaster  was  born;  they  avoided  the  term  mon- 
itorial (using  mutual  instead)  ;  but  their  opponents  in  order  to 
give  the  schools  that  bad  name  which  is  proverbially  equivalent 
to  hanging,  persisted  in  calling  them  "  ecoles  a  la  Lancaster." 
No  charge  was  too  mean  or  too  monstrous  to  be  believed. 
When  Wilhelm's  method11  of  teaching  singing  was  introduced 
into  the  schools,  the  Society  was  said  to  be  desirous  only  of 
forming  cantatrices  and  choruses  for  the  opera,  and  when 
gymnastics  were  introduced  the  Society  was  accused  of  want- 
ing to  train  circus  performers  and  burglars. 

At  last  the  attacks  were  concentrated  on  the  grant  to  the 
Society  for  Elementary  Instruction.  On  June  21,  182 1,  Cor- 
net d'Incourt  proposed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  it  be 
withdrawn.  "  Show  me,"  he  declaimed,  "  a  single  enemy  of 
religion  or  of  the  monarchy  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
rabid  supporter  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  I  will  cease  to 
oppose  the  grant."  The  Due  de  Larochefoucault-Liancourt, 
as  president  of  the  Society,  replied,  "  This  method  is  said  to 
be  of  English  origin,  and  (can  it  be  believed?)  that  origin  is  to 
certain  minds  a  crime,  an  unpardonable  crime.  I  could,  not 
without  justification,  claim  for  my  own  country  the  honor  of 
the  invention,  but  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  childish  dispute? 
No  one  will  deny  to  France  the  faculty  of  invention,  but  she 
has  a  higher  glory,  that  of  believing  she  honors  herself  by 
taking  advantage  of  every  invention — come  whence  it  may — 
which  is  productive  of  happiness  to  man." 

11  The  method  introduced  into  England  by  Hullah. 
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The  motion  was  lost,  and  next  year  Laborde,  thinking  that 
attack  might  be  the  best  defense,  proposed  to  double  the  grant. 
Royer  Collard,  president  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
said,  in  supporting,  that  there  were  people,  otherwise  respecta- 
ble, who  believed  ignorance  to  be  good,  because  it  disposed  the 
lower  classes  to  submission,  made  them  easier  to  govern,  and 
was,  in  a  word,  a  principle  of  order.  It  was  a  principle  of 
order  which  had  sufficient  supporters  in  the  Chamber  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  of  Laborde's  proposition. 

The  discussion  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  publishing 
by  Dubois-Bergeron,  "  member  of  several  charitable  societies 
and  committees,"  of  a  pamphlet  of  242  pages,  entitled  La 
verite  sur  V enseignement  mutuel  considers  dans  sa  nature,  son 
origine,  et  ses  etfets,  faisant  suite  aux  debats  qui  ont  eu  lieu 
a  la  derniere  session  des  Chambres  sur  ce  nouveau  mode  d 'en- 
seignement— dedie  aux  amis  de  VAutel  et  du  Trbne,  des  Mceurs 
et  de  I'Enfance. 

I  will  not  even  name  the  other  French  Trimmers,  Marshes, 
Lloyds,  and  Southeys,  and  one  taste  of  Dubois-Bergeron's 
quality  will  suffice.  He  says  that  the  improvement  in  educa- 
tion which  took  place  after  the  Restoration  was  the  infallible 
result  of  the  reerection  of  the  episcopal  sees.  The  pious  solic- 
itude of  the  most  Christian  King  was  about  to  fulfil  every 
desire  and  provide  every  need  when  the  demon  of  liberalism 
saw  that  childhood  was  about  to  have  the  good  fortune  of 
being  saved  from  its  contagion,  and  becoming  the  hope  of  a 
desolated  church  and  country.  The  genius  of  evil  then  con- 
ceived the  project  of  establishing  the  new  schools  to  corrupt 
the  rising  generation  at  the  source,  and  there  appeared  a 
method  of  instruction  hitherto  unknown  amongst  them,  for- 
eign to  their  manners  and  habits,  and  taught  by  Methodists 
and  Quakers. 

Tho  the  attempt  to  stop  the  grant  failed,  the  attack  was 
on  the  whole  successful,  and  there  followed  a  morte  saison. 
Of  the  fifteen  hundred  monitorial  schools  opened  after  the 
decree  of  1816,  only  six  hundred  remained  in  1828.  It  needed 
the  advent  of  the  Martignac  Ministry  and  the  Revolution  of 
1830  to  give  education  a  chance. 
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In  1 83 1  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction  was  "  recog- 
nized as  an  etablissement  d'utilite  publique."  D'Argout's 
report  to  the  King,  in  consequence  of  which  the  recognition 
was  granted,  states  that  the  Society  had  been  in  existence  for 
sixteen  years.  To  it  was  due  the  establishment  of  monitorial 
schools  in  France;  to  it  was  due  their  maintenance  when  they 
were  thru  sinister  influences,  in  a  manner,  proscribed.  The 
mode  of  instruction  which  it  introduced  was  more  economical 
and  more  complete  than  any  employed  before,  and  lessened 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  schools  for  the  poor.  The 
Society  then  maintained  three  schools  in  Paris;  it  provided 
masters  for  the  schools  in  the  Departments,  and  supplied  school 
requisites;  it  examined  every  new  method  of  teaching  pro- 
posed, and  recommended  every  method  found  to  be  useful. 

The  Society  is  still  in  existence,  tho  the  monitorial  system 
is  as  dead  as  Dives.  The  number  of  schools  which  it  opened 
directly  was  never  very  great,  but  as  in  England,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Lancasterian  schools  was  an  incentive  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  "  National "  schools,  so  in  France  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  Society  was  an  incentive  to  the 
establishment  of  cantonal  schools.  Before  the  decree  of  1816 
the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction  was  only  165,- 
000;  in  1820  it  was  1,123,000,  and  even  during  the  morte 
saison  it  never  fell  below  a  million.  This  is  a  result  of 
which  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction  may  well  be 
proud,  and  for  which  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
so  ready  to  aid  and  encourage,  may  well  take  some  small  credit. 

David  Salmon 

Principal  of  Training  College 
Swansea,  Wales 


IV 
ELIMINATION  AND  REPETITION 

FACTS  VERSUS  THEORY 

For  a  decade,  the  question  of  waste  in  public  schools  has 
been  under  discussion,  and  school  men  are  coming  to  realize 
that  the  problem  of  how  to  save  waste  is  the  most  pressing 
question  of  school  administration. 

Tho  many  have  contributed  to  bring  the  problem  of  school 
losses  to  the  front,  the  most  notable  contributions  are  those 
of  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  of  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayers  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  value  of  the  work  of  these 
two  men  in  directing  attention  to  waste  in  education  is  ines- 
timable. When  it  comes,  however,  to  estimating  the  worth  of 
their  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  number  eliminated 
and  with  reference  to  the  number  of  repeaters  in  a  given  sys- 
tem, and  to  estimating  the  validity  of  the  methods  employed 
in  determining  elimination  and  repetition,  it  is  a  different 
matter.  For  the  conclusions  of  both  Professor  Thorndike 
and  of  Mr.  Ayers  rest  upon  the  respective  methods  employed, 
and  the  validity  of  their  methods  can  be  determined  only  as 
the  facts  with  reference  to  elimination  and  repetition  in  given 
systems  become  known,  and  their  methods  tested  in  light  of 
known  facts. 

Both  Dr.  Thorndike  and  Mr.  Ayers  estimate  the  per  cent, 
of  retention  or  of  elimination  in  any  given  system  thru  using 
the  number  of  probable  beginners  as  the  bases  of  determining 
the  number  that  should  be  in  any  given  later  grade  and  thru 
finding  what  per  cent,  the  membership  of  a  given  grade  is 
of  the  number  of  probable  beginners.  To  find  the  probable 
number  of  beginners  in  any  system,  Dr.  Thorndike  takes 
the  average  of  the  membership  of  the  first  three  grades.     To 
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be  sure,  he  assumes  to  employ  an  elaborate  system  of  cor- 
rectives, yet  the  above  is  the  essence  of  his  method.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Ayers  finds  the  number  of  probable  beginners 
in  a  given  system  by  taking  the  "  average  of  the  generations 
of  the  ages  seven  to  twelve  in  the  school  membership  of  the 
system." 

If  determined  by  Dr.  Thorndike's  method,  the  number  of 
beginners  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Cleveland  for  1908-09 
would  be  9,848;  and  if  estimated  by  Mr.  Ayers's  method,  it 
would  be  6,608;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  number  of  beginners 
was  8,504.  In  this  particular  case  it  appears  that  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike's  method  gives  1,344,  or  15.8  per  cent,  too  many,  while 
Mr.  Ayers's  yields  1,896,  or  22.3  per  cent,  too  few  beginners. 

When  the  per  cent,  of  retention  in  the  eighth  grade  is 
determined,  in  the  case  of  Cleveland  for  1908-09,  in  view 
of  Dr.  Thorndike's  method,  it  is  37.6  per  cent.,  while  Mr. 
Ayers's  method  gives  the  per  cent,  remaining  as  56;  whereas, 
taking  the  actual  number  of  beginners,  gives  43.5  per  cent, 
continuing  to  the  eighth  grade,  or  the  use  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  beginners  as  the  basis  of  determining  the  degree  of 
retention  would  indicate  5.9  per  cent,  greater  holding  power 
than  the  use  of  Dr.  Thorndike's  method,  and  12.5  per  cent, 
less  than  Mr.  Ayers's  method, — difference  in  holding  power 
not  insignificant  in  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
system. 

In  view  of  the  wide  divergence  of  these  two  methods  in 
fixing  upon  the  probable  number  of  beginners  and  in  view 
of  certain  fallacies  that  might  be  cited  against  using  this  num- 
ber as  the  basis  of  estimating  the  percentage  of  retention,  it 
is  probable  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  either  Dr. 
Thorndike's  or  Mr.  Ayers's  method  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  elimination  in  a  given  system  of  schools. 

In  addition  to  applying  his  method  of  finding  the  number 
of  probable  beginners  to  determining  elimination,  Mr.  Ayers 
applies  it  to  fixing  upon  the  number  of  repeaters  in  a  given  ele- 
mentary system.  According  to  Mr.  Ayers's  method,  there  would 
have  been  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Cleveland,  for  1908-09, 
in  the  first  grade  5,260  repeaters,  in  the  second  2,216,  in  the 
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third  2,243,  m  t^e  fourth  1,517,  in  the  fifth  823,  and  none  in 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  or  a  total  of  12,059. 
Whereas,  in  reality  there  were  in  the  first  grade  3,364  re- 
peaters, in  the  second  1,274,  in  the  third  1,235,  m  the  fourth 
1,086,  in  the  fifth  797,  in  the  sixth  474,  in  the  seventh  320, 
and  in  the  eighth  103,  or  a  total  of  8,655.  That  is,  Mr. 
Ayers's  method  gives  Cleveland,  for  1908-09,  20.2  per  cent, 
repeaters  on  total  registration,  while,  in  fact,  but  14.5  per 
cent,  were  doing  their  work  the  second  time.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Ayers's  method  yields  in  this  particular 
case  3,404,  or  39.3  per  cent.,  too  many  repeaters. 

Judged  by  this  single  case,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Ayers's 
method  of  determining  the  number  of  repeaters  gives  too  high 
a  percentage.  Since,  however,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number,  school  authorities  ought  not  to  be  long  in  doubt 
as  to  the  percentage  of  repetition  in  their  respective  systems, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  long  before  there  would  be  no  need  of 
a  theoretical  method  of  determination. 

Frank  P.  Bachman 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


RETARDATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

A  STUDY  OF  SIX  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  present  report  concerns  the  retardation  of  elementary 
school  pupils  only,  in  one  school  district  of  New  York  City. 
A  method  of  investigation  was  used  which  enables  one  to 
measure  the  incidence  of  retardation,  so  as  to  estimate  with 
some  exactitude  the  amount  of  it  in  each  grade.  The  cases 
studied  are  confined  to  pupils  who  began  school  in  the  kin- 
dergarten or  first  grade  of  the  school  in  which  they  now  are. 

The  district  selected  is  a  suburban  one.  The  six  schools 
studied  range  in  registry  numbers  from  400  to  1,500  pupils 
approximately.  Such  selection  was  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  convenience  and  of  close  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
faculties  of  said  schools. 

The  migration  of  pupils 

As  a  preliminary  consideration,  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
the  comparison  by  grades  of  the  net  results  of  the  effect  of 
the  migratory  tendency  plus  the  tendency  to  enter  the  grades 
beyond  the  first,  as  shown  in  Table  I. 

A  rather  poor  statistical  measure,  yet  interesting  in  this  case, 
is  the  range  in  per  cent,  of  the  effect  of  the  migratory  tendency 
in  the  various  sections  of  a  school  district.  It  is  seen  in  this 
table  to  be  from  22  per  cent,  to  62  per  cent. :  i.e.,  whereas  in 
School  F  the  pupils  who  are  now  in  the  grammar  grades  and 
who  entered  the  kindergarten  or  the  iA  grade  represent  about 
one-fifth  of  the  present  total  register  in  these  grades;  in  School 
A  there  are,  subject  to  the  same  conditioning  factor,  more  than 
three  times  as  many.  The  78  per  cent,  in  the  one  case  or 
the  38  per  cent,  in  the  other  would  represent  the  migration 
from  other  schools  plus  the  number  of  those  who  were  ad- 
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TABLE  I 

PER    CENTS.    OF    INITIAL    STARTERS  l 


Schools 


D 


Ave. 


Grades 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent.  , 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

8B 

60 

26 

60 

44 

45 

27 

43-7 

8A 

57 

34 

45 

30 

50 

6 

37-0 

7B 

62 

32 

46 

38 

36 

17 

38.5 

7A 

56 

17 

29 

31 

42 

17 

32.0 

6B 

64 

44 

43 

19 

58 

40 

44-7 

6A 

51 

46 

71 

25 

43 

II 

41.2 

5B 

59 

53 

71 

24 

49 

17 

45-5 

5A 

72 

58 

48 

66 

51 

17 

52.0 

4B 

81 

100 

56 

45 

46 

40 

61.3 

4A 

58 

91 

60 

50 

63 

26 

58.0 

Ave. 

62 

50 

53 

37 

48 

22 

45-3 

mitted  as  absolutely  new  pupils  in  or  beyond  the  second  grade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  such  absolutely  new  admis- 
sions is  unquestionably  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  con- 
sidering. Taken  generally,  the  net  results  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  per  cents,  given  from  100  per  cent,  show  quite 
accurately  the  migratory  tendency  prevalent  in  the  district 
studied. 

1  The  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  numbers  of  pupils  in  each 
grade,  who  entered  the  school  in  which  they  are  at  present  enrolled  in 
either  the  iA  grade  or  in  the  Kindergarten,  by  the  present  total  register 
of  the  grade  in  which  they  now  are,  are  changed  to  per  cents. 
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Considering  the  7  A  grades  in  aggregate,  one  notes  that  the 
minimum  of  32  per  cent.,  and  in  all  the  4B  grades  the  maximum 
of  61.3  per  cent.,  show  similarly  the  wide  range  in  grade  dis- 
tribution of  those  who  originally  entered  the  lowest  grade 
of  school.  Or  more  generally,  in  grades  6A  and  up  thru  8B, 
on  the  average  60  per  cent,  of  the  registered  pupils  have  been 
received  mostly  by  transfer  from  other  schools  to,  or  have 
been  admitted  as  new  pupils  in  grades  beyond,  the  iA  grade. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  grades  5B  and  down  thru  4A  there  is 
a  decrease  of  25  per  cent,  on  that  rate,  showing  45  per  cent, 
as  not  having  entered  the  initial  grade  of  the  school  which 
they  now  attend. 

TABLE  II 

THE    SIX    SCHOOLS.       AGE    DISTRIBUTION    AGGREGATE,     1,312    CASES 


7  or 
less 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

u  1 

Total 

Above  Normal  Age 

No.  |  per  cent. 

8B 

! 

28 

27 

19 

7 

2 

83 

55 

66.3 

! 
8A  |     1 

2  13 

24 

23 

3 

65 

50 

76.9 

7B 

1 

14 

33 

30 

10 

8 

96 

81 

84-4 

7A 

1 

4 

18 

33 

18 

15 

4 

2 

95 

72 

75-8 

6B 

20 

40  39 

29 

7 

3 

138 

118 

85.5 

6A 

2 

45 
50 

4i  30 

17 

9 

1 

145 

98 

67.6 

5B 

1 

24 

47  23 

13 

6 

164 

139 

84.8 

5A 

1  1 

1 

42 

48 

36  13 

7 

4 

1 

152 

109 

71.7 

4B 

26 

61  1  47  1  34  13 

7 

2 

190 

164 

86.3 

i 
4A  1  i 

1 

16  J  48 
1 

55  35 

1 
13  j  11 

1 

1  S 

184 

119 

64.7 

I 

ota 

[ 

1312 
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The  age  grade  relations  of  the  1,312  initial  starters 

The  actual  numbers  of  pupils  in  the  grades  of  the  six  schools 
are  shown,  segregated  according  to  ages,  in  Table  II.  The  age 
of  each  individual  was  given  in  years  only  and  represents  the 
entrance  age  to  the  present  grade. 

In  the  last  column  of  Table  II  the  numbers  of  retarded  pu- 
pils are  changed  to  per  cents.  Table  III  shows  a  comparison 
of  retardation  per  cents,  in  the  schools  studied,  with  approxi- 
mate modes  by  grades,  deviations  from  these  modes,  and  av- 
erage deviations. 

TABLE  III 

RETARDATION  IN  PER  CENTS.   BASED  ON  ENTRANCE  AGE  TO  PRESENT  GRADE 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

u 

%* 

per 
cent. 

70 

Deviations  From  Mode 

Schools 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Aver. 
Dev. 

Grades 

per 
cent. 

per 
cent. 

per 

cent. 

per 

cent. 

per 
cent. 

per 
cent. 

per   1   per  1  per  [   per  I  per  1   per 
cent.  |cent.  |cent.  |cent.  |cent.  |cent. 

per 
cent. 

8B 

73 

88 

43 

73 

90 

50 

+3 

+  18 

-27 

+  3 

+  20 

—  20 

15 

2 

8A 

7i 

98 

77 

50 

73 

IOO 

75 

+4 

+23 

+  2 

-25 

—  2 

+  25 

13 

5 

7B 

92 

96 

74 

64 

IOO 

67 

80 

+  12 

+  16 

-6 

-16 

+  20 

-13 

13 

8 

7A 

77 

67 

80 

IOO 

69 

40 

70 

+7 

-3 

+  10 

+  30 

—  1 

-30 

13 

5 

6B 

86 

97 

81 

IOO  1    78 

50 

80 

+6 

+  17 

+  1 

+  20 

—  2 

-30 

12 

7 

6A 

66 

68 

62 

75 

74 

IOO 

75 

-9 

-7 

-13 

0 

—  1 

+  25 

9 

2 

5B 

93 

88 

74 

88 

83 

IOO 

85 

+  8 

+3 

— 11 

+  3 

—  2 

+  15 

7 

0 

5A 

67 

89 

52 

79 

75 

IOO 

75 
85 

-8 

+  14 

-23 

+4 

0 

+  25 

12 

3 

4B 

90 

83 

76 

IOO 

95 

75 

+  5 

-2  |-9 

+  15 

-HIO1  —  IO 

S 

5 

4A 

66 

80 

54 

45 

70 

40 

60 

+6 

4-20 

-6    -15 

-r-ioj  —  20 

12 

8 

Assuming  9  years  to  9  years  11  months  inclusive  as  the 
entrance  age  in  grade  4A,  had  no  pupils  been  delayed  in  enter- 
ing school  or  held  back  thereafter  in  the  six  schools  consid- 
ered, in  general  it  may  be  said  that  70  per  cent.,  with  an 
average  deviation  of  15.2  per  cent.,  of  those  in  8B  who  entered 
their  respective  schools  in  the  first  grade,  are  "  over-age";  75 
per  cent.  A.  D.  13.5  in  8A;  80  per  cent.  A.  D.  13.8  in  7B,  etc., 
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to  60  per  cent.  A.  D.  12.8  in  4A.  In  taking  6  years  to  6  years 
11  months  inclusive  as  the  normal  entrance  age  to  grade  iA, 

7  years  to  7  years  1 1  months  inclusive  to  grade  2A,  8  years  to 

8  years  11  months  inclusive  to  grade  3A,  9  years  to  9  years 
11  months  inclusive  to  grade  4A,  etc.,  the  writer  is  accord- 
ingly following  the  usual  custom.  In  reality,  the  modal  en- 
trance age  in  the  schools  of  the  particular  district  studied,  as 
shown  by  Table  IV,  is  almost  7  years,  probably  6  years  10 
months,  or  thereabout.  Percentages  of  "  over-ageness,"  as 
stated  in  the  last  column  of  Table  II,  are,  therefore,  too  high. 
Taking  10  years  to  10  years  11  months  inclusive  as  the  nor- 
mal age  of  a  pupil  entering  the  fourth  grade,  these  percentages 
for  8B  thru  4A  would  reduce  to  33.7,  40.0,  50.0,  41. 1,  56.5, 
39-3>  54-3>  40- 1,  56-8,  and  34.8  respectively. 

The  accompanying  graphic  illustration  shows  modes,  maxi- 
mums and  minimums,  of  retardation  by  grades : 

90  per  cent. 

— — — — — — ^ — . — — — —  70  per  cent. 

43  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

— — — — — — — — — — ^ — — ^— —  7s  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

— —— — — — — — — — — — — — — — ^— — — — — —  80  per  cent. 

64  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

— — ^^— — — — — — — ■«■ — — — — ^^^—  70  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

. .  100  per  cent. 

— — — -^— — — — — — — — — — ^ — — — — —  80  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

^-^— — — ^ — — — — ^ —  75  per  cent. 
62  per  cent. 

, 100  per  cent. 

— ^ ^ — — »mmmmmmmm — — — — —  85  per  Cent. 

74  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

^— — — bmkm ^ — — — — — — — — —  75  per  cent. 

52  per  cent. 

100  per  cent. 

85  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

— — — — — — — — — — — — ^— — — —  62  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

lcm 

Scale  — — —  10  per  cent. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  several  principals  that  it  is  unfair 
to  assume  that  six  years  is  the  average  entrance  age  of  a  pupil 
admitted  to  the  iA  grade  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  Table  IV 
is  a  simple  statement  of  the  ages  at  entrance  to  iA  grade  of 
the  1,312  children  treated  in  this  report. 


TABLE  IV 

AGE   DISTRIBUTION    OF    1,312   PUPILS    AT    TIME    OF    ENTRANCE    TO    IA    GRADE 


Schools 

S  or 

less 

6 

7 

8  or 
more 

Total 

Above  Normal  Age 
No.  |  per  cent. 

A 

46 

137 

119 

71 

373 

190   1  5O.9 

B 

31 

109 

81 

58 

279 

139 

46.2 

C 

34 

l62 

90 

34 

320 

124 

38.8 

D 

11 

40 

53 

13 

117 

66 

56.4 

E 

17 

74 

55 

41 

187 

96 

51.3 

F 

10 

12 

9 

5 

36 

14 

38.9 

Total 

149 

534 

407 

222 

1312 

629 

47-9 

Reading  from  Table  IV,  one  notes  that  of  the  373  initial 
starters  in  School  A,  46  entered  grade  iA  at  the  age  of  five 
or  less;  137,  at  the  age  of  six;  119,  at  seven;  and  71,  at  eight 
years  or  more.  This  means  that  about  one-half  of  these  chil- 
dren were  "  over-age  "  at  the  time  of  their  entrance  to  the 
first  grade. 

For  the  six  schools,  about  48  per  cent,  of  the  1,312  pupils 
treated  were  over  six  years  of  age  (i.e.,  6  years  o  months  to 
6  years  11  months  inclusive)  when  they  were  admitted  to 
grade  iA.  The  large  numbers  in  the  seven-year  and  eight- 
year  columns  are,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  prior  to  October  1,  1909,  the  compulsory  attendance  age 
in  the  schools  of  this  city  ranged  from  eight  to  sixteen.     At 
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present  the  amended  Compulsory  Education  Law  says,  in  part, 
that,  "  Every  child  between  seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall 
regularly  attend  upon  instruction,  during  the  compulsory 
school  year." 

TABLE  Va 

SIX    SCHOOLS.      AGGREGATE,    1,312    CASES 


Left  Back 

4A 

4B 

5A 

5B 

6A 

6B 

7A 

7B 

8A 

8B 

None 

78 

68 

42 

67 

45 

4i 

30 

40 

17 

36 

One 

64 

53 

54 

4i 
38 

36 

42 

40 

23 

27 

23 

20 

Two 

25 

35 

36 

39 

26 

24 

17 

21 

Three 

9 

20 

10 

15 

15 

13 

8 

5 

7 

2 

Four 

4 

7 

6 

3 

7 

5 

5 

— 

1 

3 

Five  or  More 

4 

7 

4 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

Total 
Left  Back 

106 

122 

no 

97    100 

97 

65 

56 

48 

47 

Total  Cases  j  184 

190 

152 

164    145 

1 

138 

95 

96 

65 

83 

The  incidence  of  retardation 

The  second  part  of  the  study  is  a  measurement  of  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  non-promotion  in  the  different  grades.  Each 
pupil  was  asked  to  state  in  what  grade  or  grades  he  had  been 
kept  back  for  a  second  term.  In  the  event  of  the  pupil's 
inability  to  remember  accurately,  a  note  was  made  of  such 
inability  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  record  card  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  principal.     Such  action  was  necessary  in  only 
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32  out  of  1,312  cases,  and  the  writer  was  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  obtaining  full  records  of  same;  for  it  was  noted  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  record  cards  of  the  upper-grade 
pupils  did  not  show  in  full  their  history  since  their  entrance 
into  grade  iA.  The  records  usually  went  back  only  as  far 
as  1904.  This  explains  why  it  became  necessary  to  visit  each 
and  every  class  in  grades  4A  thru  8B  in  the  six  schools  in 
order  to  obtain  direct  from  the  pupils  the  information  sought. 
In  the  first  place,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  ascertain  the 
frequency  of  non-promotion  of  those  pupils  now  in  the  gram- 
mar grades,  including  4A  and  4B. 


TABLE  Vb 

SAME  CONVERTED  TO  PER  CENT.  EQUIVALENTS 


Left  Back 

4A  1  4B    sA    5B    6A 1  6B 

7A 

7B 

8A 

8B 

1  per   1  per 
1  cent.  1  cent. 

per   1   per    1    per    1   per 
cent.  1  cent.  1  cent.  1  cent. 

per 

cent. 

per 
cent. 

per 

cent. 

per 
cent 

None 

42 

36 

28 

41 

31 

30 

32 

42 

26 

43 

One 

35 

28 

36 

25 

25 

29 

24 

28 

35 

24 

Two 

14 

18 

24 

23 

29 

28 

27 

25 

26 

25 

Three 

5 

11 

7 

9 

10 

9 

8 

5 

11 

2 

I 
Four 

2 

4 

4 

2 

5 

4 

5 

— 

2 

4 

Five  or  More 

2 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

1 

Total 
Left  Back 

58 

65 

74 

59 

69 

70 

67 

58 

74 

56 

Total  Cases 
1 

roo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  figures  in  Table  Va  show  how  many  pupils  of  the  initial 
starters  who  had  reached  any  given  grade  from  4A  on,  in  the 
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six  schools,  had  been  "  held  back  "  once,  twice,  three  times, 
etc.  Converting  these  figures  to  per  cents,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  we  have  Table  Vb. 

The  opinion  has  been  exprest  by  many  of  the  teachers  and 
principals  questioned  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  that 
the  so-called  "  average  "  pupil,  mentally,  does  reach  the  8B 
grade,  but  is  left  back  at  least  twice  during  his  or  her  school 
life.  The  use  of  the  expression  "  average  "  pupil  is  confus- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  Whether  or  not  those  who  enter  iA 
and  pass  thru  the  8B  in  the  same  school  are  of  average  ability, 
the  fact  is  that  almost  one-half  of  these  pupils  are  never  left 
back  at  all;  one- fourth,  once;  one- fourth,  twice;  2  per  cent., 
three  times;  4  per  cent.,  four  times,  and  1  per  cent.,  five  times 
or  more.  The  median  evidently  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
one-time  group. 

These  same  data  throw  some  light  on  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  the  sixteen  half-year  grades  acts  as 
a  stumbling  block  for  those  who  survive  the  entire  course; 
and  each  of  the  fifteen  for  those  who  reach  8A;  and  each  of 
the  fourteen  grades  for  the  7B  pupils,  etc.,  down  thru  all  of 
the  grammar  grades,  including  4A  and  4B. 

The  facts  will  be  clearer  from  the  two  following  tables. 
Table  Via  is  the  statement  of  the  aggregate  representing  the 
records  of  1,312  cases  in  the  six  schools.  Table  VIb  gives 
the  same  facts  in  per  cents. 

In  cases  where  a  boy  or  girl  was  left  back  once  in  one  grade 
and  once  in  another,  records  are  made  in  both  places,  the  same 
as  if  the  records  of  two  pupils,  each  showing  one  non- 
promotion,  were  given.  If  a  pupil  is  left  back  twice  in  one 
grade  the  record  counts  as  a  double  score  in  that  grade,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  records  of  two  individuals  who  are  left 
back  in  that  grade  would  count.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Tables  Via  and  VIb  do  not  seem  at  first  glance  to  tally  with 
Tables  Va  and  Vb.  In  order  to  check  up  Table  Via,  turn  to 
Table  Va  and  note  the  following:  e.g.,  in  8B  there  are  20  left 
back  once,  which  means  20  records;  21  left  back  twice,  42 
records;  2  left  back  three  times,  or  6  records;  3  left  back  four 
times,  or  12  records,  and  1  left  back  five  times,  to  count  as 
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5  records.  The  sum  of  20  +  42  +  6  +  12  +  5,  or  85  records, 
is  the  same  as  the  sum  total  of  non-promotions  in  grade 
8B,  as  recorded  in  the  next  to  the  last  column  of  Table 
Via. 

TABLE   Via 

GRADE   DISTRIBUTION    OF   NON-PROMOTION    IN   AGGREGATE 


Gr.  8B 

8A 

7B 

7A 

6B 

6A 

SB 

5A 

4B 

4A 

3B  3A 

2B 

2A 

iB 

iA 

Gra 

No. 
left 
back 

rid  Total 
Total 
promoted 

and 
non-prom. 

8B 

7 

5 

8 

11 

9 

7 

7 

5 

3  1  4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

2 

2 

85 

121 

8A 

6 

9 

14 

16 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

— 

1 

— 

1 

82 

99 

7B 

18 

9 

7 

12 

8 

6 

4 

4 

3 

6 

1 

4 

2 

6 

90 

130 

7A 

25 

14 

IS 

10 

19 

12 

14 

8 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 

135 

165 

6B 

23 

22 

27 

18 

15 

16 

13 

14 

9 

10 

6 

4 

177 

218 

6A 

24 

24 

27 

19 

20 

25 

14 

13 

13 

3 

11 

193 

238 

5B 

30 

29 

20 

17 

23 

17 

10 

8 

8 

12 

174 

241 

5A 

22 

21 

3i 

21 

32 

29 

17 

10 

19 

202 

244 

4B 

26 

33 

46 

33 

35 

28 

22 

30 

253 

321 

4A 

30 

24 

37 

24 

18 

13 

33 

179 

257 

Reading  from  Table  VIb  it  is  seen,  concerning  those  now 
in  8B  of  the  initial  starters,  that  5.8  per  cent,  represents  the 
amount  of  non-promotion  in  grade  8B;  4.1  per  cent,  in  grade 
8A;  6.6  per  cent,  in  grade  7B;  9.1  per  cent,  in  grade  7A;  7.4 
per  cent,  in  grade  6B,  etc.,   .    .    .   to  1.7  per  cent,  in  grade  iA. 
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TABLE   VIb 
Same  in  Per  Cents. 

USING   TOTAL   OF   PROMOTED   AND    NON-PROMOTED   AS   THE   BASE 


8B 

5.8  |     4.1  1     6.6  |     9.1  1     7.4  1     5-3  j     5-8  1     4-i 

2-5  1      3-3  1      3-3  |      4-i  j      1-7  |      3-3  |      1-7  |      *-7 

8A 

6.1        9.1      14.1      16.2        4.0       6.1        6.1 

6.1        5.1        4.0       4.0       —         1.0 

- 

1.0 

7B 

1               13-8       6.9        5.4       9.2  j     6.2  1     4.6 

3.1  |     3.1        3.3  j     4.6  J     0.8  |     3.1 

i.5 

4-6 
1.2 

7A 

|  15.2  |     8.5  |     9.1  |     6.1  J  11. 5 

7.3  |     8.5  |     4-8  |     3-6  |      1.8  J     3.4 

1.8 

6B 

10.6      10.1      12.4       8.3 

6.9  |     7-3        °-°        6-4        4-1  j      4-6 

2.8  1     1.8 

6A 

lo.r      10.1      11. 3 

8.0  j     8.4  |   10.5  j     5.9  |     S-S  |     5  5 

i-3  1     4-6 

5B 

12.4  I  12.0 

8-3  |     7  1  |     9-5  |     7-1  j     4-'  1     3-3 

3-3  j     S-o 

5A 

!    1    1     1    1     1    I'- 

8.6     13.7       8.6      13.1      11. 9  1     7-° 

4.1  |     7-8 

4B 

ll     1     1     1     i     1 

8.1      10.3      14.3      10.3     10.9       8.7 

6.9  1     9.3 

4A 

1     1    1     1    1     1     1 

j   u-7  j     9-3  |   r4-4  |      9-3  |      7-° 

5.1  |   13.8 

Aver.a 

5.8        5.0  1   10.0  1   11.5       9.4  1     8.7       9.2  1     9.1  1     7-i  1     8.6  j     8.4  J     8.3  |     6.1  1     5-3 

3-4  |     5-9 

Aver, 
of  per 
cents. 

5-8 

5-i 

9.8 

"•3 

9.6 

8.1 

84 

8.4 

6-5 

78 

7-3        7-4 

S-o       4-6 

2.9 

S-o 

Again,  concerning  those  now  in  8A,  there  was  a  non-promotion 
of  6.1  per  cent,  in  8A,  9.1  per  cent,  in  7B;  14. 1  per  cent,  in 
7 A,  etc.,  ...  to  1  per  cent,  in  iA.  In  like  manner,  the 
other  grammar  grades  may  be  interpreted. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  said,  concerning  those  pupils  who  are  now 
in  grade  8B,  that  the  retention  in  grade  8B  amounts  to  about 
one  in  seventeen;  of  those  who  are  in  8B  or  are  in  8A,  it  is 
about  one  in  twenty  in  the  8A  grade;  of  those  in  or  beyond 
7B,  it  is  about  one  in  ten  in  grade  7B;  about  one  in  nine  in 
7A,  etc. 

To  account  for  the  low  percentages  in  the  first  and  second 

2  In  this  row  the  averages  are  obtained  from  Table  Via  as  follows : 
e.g.,  There  are  n  of  those  now  in  8B  who  were  left  back  in  7  A  grade; 
14,  now  in  8A  who  were  left  back  in  7 A ;  9,  in  7B  left  back  in  7A;  and 
25  in  7A  left  back  in  7A.  The  sum  of  these  is  59.  Dividing  same  by  the 
sum  of  the  total  promotions  and  non-promotions  in  grades  8B,  8A,  7B, 
and  7  A,  as  recorded  in  the  last  column  of  Table  Via,  i.e.,  121+99-1-130 
+165=515;  and  then  changing  quotient  to  per  cent,  one  gets  11. 5  per  cent. 
This  statement  of  averages  is  a  truer  one  than  that  made  in  the  bottom 
row  of  Table  VIb,  as  the  latter  states  merely  the  averages  of  gross 
per  cents,  and  in  doing  so  weights  all  grades  alike. 
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grades  is  difficult.  One  may  contend  that  the  memory  of  the 
pupil  in  the  higher  grade  is  at  fault,  that  he  is  more  inclined 
to  forget  that  he  was  left  back  in  iA  or  iB  than  in  the  other 
grades.  While  this  is  possible,  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
probable  as  the  entire  cause.  Perhaps  it  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  incoming  new  pupils  is,  as  a  rule, 
quite  large,  and  in  consequence  there  is  the  necessity  for  pro- 
moting freely  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  school  to  afford  sit- 
ting room  for  the  host  of  new  arrivals.  Again,  it  may  be  that 
many  "  under-age  "  pupils  enter  the  iA  or  iB  grades  and, 
after  a  short  time,  are  taken  out  by  their  parents  on  account 
of  the  strain  and  placed  in  the  kindergarten  or  are  kept  at 
home  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  These  pupils  if  asked,  later 
in  school  life,  to  state  the  grades  in  which  they  were  left  back 
would  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  were  "  held  over  "  in 
iA  or  iB,  provided  that  on  their  second  trial,  which  covered 
a  full  term,  they  past  thru  these  grades  successfully.  And  it 
does  seem  reasonable  to  justify  their  attitude  in  this  matter. 

Turning  to  Table  VIb  again,  one  notes  the  large  per  cents, 
in  the  seventh  grades.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  these  grades 
are  the  chief  stumbling  blocks,  serving  to  delay  the  normal 
progress  of  a  considerable  number  and  so  acting  with  telling 
effect  as  the  final  weeding-out  process  of  the  incapable. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  whereas  about  one-half 
of  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grades  (see  Table  II)  are  four- 
teen years  or  more,  in  consequence  the  desire  to  drop  out  and 
go  to  work,  coupled  with  a  consequent  indifference  to  the 
work  in  these  grades,  makes  for  this  high  rate  of  "  hold- 
overs," especially  when  the  said  pupils  are  not  permitted  by 
their  parents  to  leave  school.  On  the  other  hand,  does  not 
the  relative  time  manifestation  of  this  final  selective  action 
seem  to  be  the  natural  course  of  events  in  the  high  school  and 
the  college  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  school?  Once  a  stu- 
dent has  reached  the  senior  year  of  his  course,  one  may  safely 
say  that  he  will  almost  invariably  be  graduated  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  the  next  to  the  last  year  functioning  as  the  ultimate 
selective  force. 

More  interesting,  however,  than  the  foregoing  observations 
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is  a  comparative  grade  study,  using  data  furnished  in  Table 
VIb:  e.g.,  comparing  those  who  are  now  in  the  sixth  grades 
with  those  now  in  the  fourth  grades  as  to  the  number  of  times 
left  back,  say  in  the  third  grades: 


Grades : 

3B         3A 

Grades : 

3B         3A 

In  6B  grade. .. 

.     6.0        6.4 

In  4B  grade.  . 

..   14-3      10.3 

In  6A  grade. .. 

•  10.5        5-9 

In  4A  grade. . 

..     9-3      14.4 

Approx. 

Mode=7.o 

Approx. 

Mode=i2.o 

Generally  speaking,  then,  this  means  that  of  those  who  are 
now  in  the  sixth  grades  about  1  in  14  was  left  back  in  the 
third  grade.  Whereas  of  those  who  are  in  the  fourth  grades 
the  ratio  of  retention  increases  to  approximately  1  in  8.  The 
differences  become  more  marked  as  we  compare  grades  farther 
apart.  To  illustrate:  of  those  now  in  the  eighth  grades  it 
will  be  found  that  only  1  in  26  was  left  back  in  the  third 
grades. 

Now  comparing  the  eighth  and  seventh  grades  with  the 
fifth  and  fourth  grades  with  respect  to  non-promotion  in  the 
third  grades,  one  notes  the  following  distribution : 

Grades:  3B  3A  Grades:  3B  3A 

8B  grade  3.3  4-1  SB  grade  9-5  7-1 

8A  grade 4.0  4.0  5A  grade 8.6  13.1 

7B  grade  2.3  4.6  4B  grade  14.3  10.3 

7A  grade 4.8  3.6  4A  grade 9.3  14.4 

Approx.  Mode=4.o  Approx.  Mode=n.o 

That  is,  the  ratio  of  non-promotion  in  the  third  grades, 
of  those  initial  starters  who  are  now  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  to  those  now  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  is  as  4  is 
to  11. 

Even  if  a  generous  allowance  is  made  for  errors  of  memory, 
it  seems  justifiable  to  conclude  that  intrinsically  the  grades  one 
to  seven  in  this  district  are  progressively  harder.  For  the 
same  pupil,  retardation  becomes  more  probable  grade  by  grade 
till  the  eighth.  The  common  view  that  retardation  is  chiefly 
a  matter  of  the  primary  grades  is  certainly  false  for  these 
schools,  the  fact  being  that  the  many  pupils  who  are  retarded 
in  grades  one  to  four  would  be  retarded  still  oftener  if  they 
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continued  in  school.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  in 
this  important  particular,  this  district  should  not  be  represent- 
ative of  schools  in  general.  At  any  rate,  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  those  who  fancy  that  a  pupil  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
retardation  in  early  than  in  late  grades. 

Louis  B.  Blan 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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WHAT    WE    MIGHT    LEARN    FROM    GERMAN 
SCHOOLS  x 

The  superior  scholarship  of  German  schools  is  so  generally 
conceded  that  I  need  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  their  rights 
to  this  claim,  but  can  begin  at  once  with  the  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  reasons  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  have  something 
to  do  with  producing  this  superior  scholarship. 

( i )  The  large  schoolrooms  in  which  we  make  our  boys 
study  would,  I  am  sure,  be  considered  by  German  schoolmen 
a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  proper  performance  of 
work.  With  their  many  opportunities  for  introducing  dis- 
turbing elements,  they  certainly  do  not  teach  a  boy  to  concen- 
trate his  mind  on  his  studies  for  any  length  of  time.  This  he 
finds  hard  to  do,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  he  looks 
upon  his  own  room  as  a  place  for  loafing  and  entertaining 
his  friends;  and  so,  between  the  big  schoolroom  and  his  own 
room,  he  has  really  no  place  where  he  can  work  under  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

(2)  Our  arrangement  of  making  a  preparation  period  pre- 
cede, if  possible,  every  recitation,  would  not  appear  to  a  Ger- 
man educator  the  ideal  one  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view. 
A  lesson  learned  for  only  an  hour  can  not  stick  in  a  boy's 
mind  as  long  as  one  learned  the  night  before  and  then  given 
a  cursory  review  just  before  the  recitation.  We  forget,  be- 
sides, that  the  preparation  plus  the  recitation  period  constitutes 
too  long  a  time  for  a  youthful  mind  to  devote  to  one  subject 
and  wonder  that  a  boy  comes  to  class  with  flagging  interest, 
irresponsive  at  the  beginning  and  absolutely  listless  at  the  end 
of  the  hour.  And,  finally,  supposing  a  boy  does  not  need  the 
whole  period  for  his  preparation,  does  he  review  his  lesson 

1A  paper  read  at  the  Conference  of  Masters  in  Church  schools,  held  at 
St.  George's  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  September  16,   1909. 
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or  study  some  other  subject?  Very  rarely,  I  should  think; 
generally  he  will  consider  the  time  thus  gained  as  his  own  and 
fritter  it  away  in  idleness.  And  so  the  preparation  period, 
besides  being  unpedagogical,  will  also  prove  very  uneconom- 
ical of  the  boy's  time  and  detrimental  to  his  habits  of  industry. 

The  schedules  of  German  schools  are  arranged  with  a  view 
to  changing  more  rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another,  thus 
providing  for  that  variety  which  the  youthful  mind  craves, 
and  also  on  the  principle  that  the  harder  subjects,  such  as 
mathematics  and  grammar,  which  require  more  concentrated 
attention,  are  put  at  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  when  the 
mind  is  fresh,  to  be  followed  by  history,  the  reading  of  Latin, 
French,  or  English  authors,  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  the 
schoolday  by  the  wholly  technical  subjects,  such  as  drawing, 
singing,  and  gymnastics. 

The  aim  of  the  German  teacher  is  also  to  teach  as  much 
as  possible  in  class,  especially  in  the  Jower  forms,  and  to  re- 
duce as  much  as  possible  all  outside  work.  He  is  assisted  in 
this  by  a  classroom  well  equipped  with  desks  in  which  the 
boys  can  keep  all  their  schoolbooks  together  with  writing  ma- 
terial, so  that  they  can  be  set  to  do  written  work  at  any  time 
under  proper  conditions.  It  is  true  that  there  are  not  as  many 
blackboards  as  in  an  American  classroom;  but  the  German 
teacher  prefers  to  appeal  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye,  to 
the  head  rather  than  to  the  fingers.  As  a  result  the  boy  is 
encouraged  to  do  most  of  his  work  in  class;  he  has  to  study 
at  home  only  what  in  the  way  of  vocabularies  or  paradigms 
he  has  not  been  able  to  learn  in  class. 

(3)  The  curriculums  of  the  German  schools  are  largely  re- 
sponsible, of  course,  for  their  superior  scholarship.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following  points: 

a.  Languages  are  begun  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  with  us. 
In  a  gymnasium  Latin  begins  at  the  age  of  9,  French  at  the 
age  of  12,  and  Greek  at  13.  In  a  Realschule,  French  or  Eng- 
lish is  begun  at  9  and  the  other  modern  languages  at  12; 
these  being  the  ages  best  adapted  for  the  study  of  languages. 
And  they  are  begun  with  a  large  number  of  recitations  per 
week :  Latin  with  8  and  sometimes  10,  Greek  with  6,  French 
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with  5  or  4.  As  the  elementary  study  of  languages  is  largely 
a  matter  of  memory,  the  lessons  ought  to  come  so  often  and 
at  such  short  intervals  that  the  child  has  no  chance  to  forget 
from  one  recitation  to  another. 

b.  Then  natural  sciences  are  taught  thruout  the  whole 
school  course;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lower  forms  or  grades 
botany,  zoology,  and  physiology  are  taught  by  an  elementary 
descriptive  method  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child  and  appeal- 
ing to  his  interest  and  imagination;  the  more  exact  study  of 
physics  and  chemistry  being  begun  at  the  age  of  16,  when  it 
can  be  based  on  the  boy's  greater  general  and  mathematical 
knowledge. 

c.  History  and  geography,  generally  coupled  together,  are 
credited  thruout  the  school  course  with  three  or  four  recita- 
tions per  week.  German  boys  learn  something  about  physical 
and  political  geography,  about  ancient  and  modern,  national 
and  universal  history;  whereas,  it  is  quite  possible  for  an 
American  boy  to  pass  thru  school  and  college  without  ever 
having  studied  American  history. 

d.  The  place  of  the  vernacular  in  the  German  curriculum 
is  well  exprest  by  the  dictum  generally  acted  upon,  that  Ger- 
man is  to  be  the  center  of  all  instruction.  On  this  principle 
German  is,  if  possible,  taught  to  a  class  by  a  man  who  teaches 
it  in  some  other  important  subject,  and  nearly  every  instructor 
of  a  German  secondary  school  teaches  German  beside  his 
main  subject  so  that  all  are  equally  interested  in  maintaining 
a  high  standard  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular.  Great  importance 
is  attached  to  the  German  compositions  and  themes,  which  by 
parents  and  teachers  are  considered  the  highest  test  of  a  boy's 
ability,  and  to  the  memorizing  of  a  long  list  of  German  poems, 
which  have  also  been  learned  by  their  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents and  which  in  their  entirety  constitute  the  common  ground 
on  which  all  educated  Germans  meet,  just  as  Latin  was  the 
common  ground  on  which  all  educated  could  meet  a  century 
or  two  ago. 

In  this  connection  I  can  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  the 
German  readers.  I  wish  some  one  would  make  a  thoro  study 
of  the  German  reader.     I  have  only  time  to  mention  a  few 
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points.  The  most  famous  reader,  the  one  that  led  the  way, 
was  Philip  Whackernagel's,  which  forty  years  ago  was  used 
in  practically  all  German  schools.  It  was  in  three  parts,  for 
the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes  respectively.  Now  they 
have  been  so  enlarged  (but  always  on  his  lines)  that  they 
are  published  in  six  parts,  one  for  Sexta,  Quinta,  and  so  thru 
all  the  six  classes  of  the  higher  schools.  They  are  generally 
edited  by  one  head  editor  in  collaboration  with  a  number  of 
experienced  schoolmen.  They  contain,  besides  poetry  and 
literature,  extracts  from  all  sorts  of  writers,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, mythological,  legendary,  from  works  on  botany, 
zoology,  astronomy  and  all  other  sciences,  extracts  that  are 
apt  to  illuminate  subjects  treated  in  school  and  extracts  that 
introduce  subjects  that  can  not  find  a  place  anywhere  else  in 
the  school  curriculum.  The  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  all  subjects  treated  to  explain  them, 
to  enlarge  on  them,  and  to  connect  them  with  any  other  branch 
of  study  to  which  they  are  related.  These  readers,  you  see, 
are  meant  to  give  unity  to  a  boy's  mental  acquisitions,  and  also 
to  make  him  feel  that  as  all  knowledge  comes  to  him  thru 
his  mother  tongue,  so  its  knowledge,  use,  and  mastery  are  the 
aim  of  all  the  other  studies  that  he  pursues.  "  The  Vernacular 
is  the  center  of  all  instruction." 

(4)  Marks  and  examinations  are  practically  unknown  in 
Germany.    Hence  the  superior  scholarship  of  German  schools. 

Our  marking  system  changes  the  teacher  to  a  great  extent 
into  an  examiner,  who  has  to  find  out  what  the  pupil  knows 
of  the  lesson,  for  the  mark  is  given  for  that,  who  teaches  to 
be  sure,  but  only  if  there  is  some  time  for  it  during  and  after 
this  examination,  and  it  makes  the  pupil  substitute  the  attain- 
ment of  marks  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  These  are 
the  tendencies.  Fortunately,  there  are  a  great  many  teachers 
who  refuse  to  give  in  to  the  tyranny  of  the  marking  system, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  more  boys  who  do  not  need  the 
incentive  of  marks  and  study  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  German  educators 
that  they  have  always  recognized  this  idealism  of  boy  nature 
and  that  they  have  steadfastly  refused  to  base  the  acquisition 
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of  a  liberal  education  on  the  incentive  of  a  gain  of  anything, 
even  of  a  mark,  for  is  not  that  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  liberal  studies,  in  contrast  with  vocational  studies  which 
directly  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  gaining  some- 
thing, be  it  money  or  position? 

As  to  examination,  it  would  be  beyond  the  truth  to  assert 
that  German  teachers  never  examine  their  classes,  but  these 
examinations  are  merely  what  we  should  call  class  tests,  ex- 
aminations set  when  a  given  subject  is  completed,  with  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the  foundation  facts,  the  dates 
of  history,  the  rules  and  paradigms  of  grammar,  the  theorems 
of  mathematics  are  sufficiently  fastened  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  to  make  it  safe  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  study. 
But  there  is  a  far  step  from  this  sort  of  testing  a  boy's  exam- 
inable knowledge  to  the  system  of  examinations  which  we  have 
evolved  in  this  country.  The  inevitable  outcome  of  this  sys- 
tem is  cramming,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  our  best 
teachers,  when  an  examination  is  impending,  stop  teaching 
their  best  and  confine  themselves  to  imparting  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  is  best  calculated  to  help  the  boy  pass  his 
examinations;  and  the  ultimate  result  is  that  when  this  ex- 
aminable knowledge  has  been  forgotten  there  is  not  left  that 
invaluable  residue  which  we  call  culture.  There  is  only  one 
examination  worthy  of  the  name  that  every  German  boy  has 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  his  school  years,  the  maturitats-examen, 
which  admits  him  to  the  university.  Up  to  that  time  he  has 
been  promoted  from  class  to  class  solely  on  the  united  opinion 
of  his  teachers  that  he  can  go  on  with  the  next  higher  class, 
and  even  to  the  final  examination  he  is  admitted  only  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  teachers,  so  that  being  admitted  he 
almost  considers  himself  as  having  past.  In  Germany,  then, 
the  teacher's  judgment  counts  for  something.  In  fact,  it  is 
final;  whereas  here  the  colleges  distrust  the  certificates  of  the 
schools,  the  schools  doubt  the  judgment  of  their  corps  of  in- 
structors, and,  worst  of  all,  the  boy  revolts  against  the  judg- 
ment of  them  all,  and  then  there  is  the  inevitable  appeal  to  an 
examination  which  is  supposed  to  settle  the  question. 

(5)  An  institution  to  which  German  schools  owe  a  great 
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deal  of  their  efficiencies  is  the  ordinarius,  or  klassenlehrer, 
the  master  in  charge  of  a  class.  The  instructor  that  teaches 
the  most  important  subjects  of  a  class  or  division  is  appointed 
ordinarius  of  this  class.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  himself  thoroly 
acquainted  with  every  boy  of  his  class  as  well  as  with  his 
home  life  and  the  members  of  his  family.  To  him,  therefore, 
a  boy  may  turn  in  any  difficulty  of  his  moral,  physical,  and 
intellectual  life.  The  ordinarius  looks  after  the  proper  ar- 
rangement and  correlation  of  the  studies  of  his  class;  he  sets 
the  dates  for  handing  in  the  German  compositions  and  other 
longer  exercises  in  languages  or  mathematics,  so  that  at  no 
time  there  shall  be  an  undue  accumulation  of  outside  work. 
He  visits  the  recitations  of  other  teachers  of  his  class,  sees 
that  class  work  is  done  at  the  proper  time,  and  examines,  from 
time  to  time,  the  notebooks  in  which  all  compositions  and  ex- 
ercises have  been  neatly  copied.  What  assists  him  materially 
in  these  duties  is  the  class-book,  in  which  every  teacher  notes 
the  latenesses,  absences,  deficiencies,  and  excellences  of  the 
individual  pupils  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  instruction,  to- 
gether with  the  subject  treated  in  that  period  and  the  lesson 
given  out  to  be  learned.  In  this  way  the  standard  of  the 
class  and  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  its  work  is  main- 
tained. Our  system  of  departmental  teaching  is  apt  to  lower 
the  standard  and  efficiency  in  one  subject  by  just  as  much 
as  it  has  been  raised  in  another  by  the  superior  energy  and 
persistency  of  the  men  teaching  it.  This  drawback  is  largely 
counteracted  by  the  supervising  and  regulating  activity  of  the 
ordinarius. 

(6)  Sports,  tho  not  absent  from  a  German  boy's  life,  yet  do 
not  play  such  an  all-absorbing  part  in  it  as  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  his  scholarship.  He  has  perhaps  as  many  hours 
a  day  at  his  disposal  for  recreation  as  the  American  boy,  and 
he  plays  ball,  tramps  thru  woods  and  over  fields,  and  uses  the 
rivers  for  rowing  and  swimming,  but  his  28  or  33  recita- 
tions a  week  take  too  much  of  his  energy  to  permit  him 
to  make  hard  work  of  his  games  and  sports,  whereas  the 
highly  organized  games  and  scientifically  conducted  sports  of 
the  American  boy  consume  so  much  of  his  energy  that  he  has 
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perforce  to  treat  his  studies  lightly,  and  to  make  play  of  them, 
so  to  speak.  The  German  boy  may  have  to  devote  himself 
a  little  too  much  to  his  intellectual  training,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  he  finds  a  splendid  corrective  in  the  one  year's  military 
service  which  comes  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  school  time, 
but  he  is  generally  considered  by  that  time  to  have  reached 
a  point  of  scholarship  which  our  boys  will  never  equal  as 
long  as  they  are  permitted  to  put  their  best  efforts  and  thoughts 
into  their  sports  rather  than  into  their  studies. 

(7)  The  last  thing  I  should  like  to  mention  as  favoring 
scholarship  is  the  greater  length  of  the  German  school  year. 
The  German  boy  gets  12  weeks  of  vacation,  which  leaves  him 
a  school  year  of  40  weeks,  or  nearly  8  weeks  more  than  the 
American  boy  has,  who  often  gets  as  much  as  20  weeks  of 
vacation  and  a  school  year  of  only  32  weeks.  During  a  gym- 
nasium course  of  9  years,  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  German  boy  receives  72  weeks  more  of  schooling,  which 
make  up  more  than  two  American  school  years.  No  wonder 
that  the  German  boy  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  when  he  leaves 
school,  is  in  scholarship  the  equal  of  our  college  students  at 
the  end  of  their  sophomore  year. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  make  for  the 
superior  scholarship  of  the  German  schools.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  this  scholarship  gained  at  school  con- 
stitutes all  the  liberal  education  that  a  German  youth  receives; 
whereas  in  America  the  school  education  is  supplemented  by 
the  instruction  of  the  colleges.  And  here  I  should  like  to  ask 
your  attention  for  the  consideration  of  a  remark  that  was 
made  to  me  almost  immediately  after  my  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try and  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that,  taking  it  all  in  all,  an  American  gentleman  had 
a  much  better  education  than  a  German,  because,  besides  hav- 
ing gone  thru  school,  he  had  had  the  advantages  of  a  four 
years'  college  course. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  on  comparing  the  German  and  Ameri- 
can systems  of  education,  one  may  come  to  these  conclusions : 

( 1 )  That  undoubtedly  the  American  college  graduate  ought 
to  be  better  educated  than  a  German  abiturient,  and  generally 
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is  so  if  he  has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities  that 
his  four  years'  college  course  offers  him,  but  that 

(2)  The  advantage  is  not  one  of  four,  but  only  of  two  years, 
since  the  curriculum  of  a  German  gymnasium  generally  em- 
braces the  studies  that  are  pursued  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  the  college  course. 

(3)  That  the  German  boy  reaches  the  end  of  his  school 
education  at  the  age  of  between  18  and  19  years  and  then 
goes  to  the  university  to  enter  upon  professional  studies; 
whereas  the  American  college  student  at  the  end  of  his  sopho- 
more year  is  generally  two  years  older  and  then  has  to  devote 
two  years  more  to  his  liberal  education. 

(4)  That  the  age  of  18  or  19  is  about  the  limit  at  which 
we  can  expect  a  young  man  to  be  interested  in  studies  of 
general  culture,  which  are  pursued  for  their  own  sakes,  since 
a  liberal  education,  as  the  name  implies,  does  not  aim  at  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  that  can  be  turned  to  gain  or  profit 
in  any  vocation  of  life.  Now,  at  the  age  of  19,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  young  man  ought  to  begin  to  think  of  what  he  is  going  to 
do  in  life  and  to  prepare  for  his  life's  work.  Hence  the  re- 
luctance or  indifference  with  which  the  average  college  stu- 
dent pursues  the  various  branches  of  liberal  studies  which 
the  college  course  offers  him.  The  same  youth  may  become 
an  enthusiastic  worker  in  a  technical  or  professional  school, 
which  shows  that  not  he  but  the  system  was  to  blame. 

Within  a  year  or  two  I  have  met  with  expressions  of  opin- 
ion by  college  professors  that  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have 
come  to  very  nearly  the  same  conclusions.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  read  in  the  Nation,  of  August  26,  a  letter  that  you  may 
have  seen,  but  part  of  which  I  should  like  to  read  to  you : 

In  the  opinion  of  one  whose  fate  it  has  been  to  teach  in  both  Eastern 
and  Western  institutions,  in  large  colleges  and  in  small,  the  indifference 
of  our  undergraduate  to  his  college  studies  arises  from  the  absence 
of  any  more  definite  aim  in  his  curriculum  than  "general  culture."  The 
courses  offered  and  to  some  extent  prescribed  are  those  which  every 
"  gentleman "  might  well  know ;  but  the  undergraduate,  confronting 
Latin,  Greek,  the  classical  French  or  German  authors,  English  literary 
criticism,  medieval  and  early  modern  history,  abstract  economics,  and 
the  like,  realizes  that  these  subjects  have  for  him  a  purely  intellectual 
interest  and  bear  no  vital  relation  to  the  life  he  will  lead  after  gradu- 
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ation.  Toward  the  sciences  taught  as  elementary  subjects  his  attitude 
is  more  favorable,  but  even  there  the  absence  of  connection  with  the 
real  world  is  felt.  In  brief,  the  colleges  offer  studies  of  a  purely  in- 
tellectual character,  which  certainly  ought  to  command  respect,  but  which 
certainly  do  not  do  so.  The  student  is  not  literary-minded,  and  it  is 
idle  to  criticize  him  harshly  for  being  what  his  family  and  business 
and  social  interests  make  him,  and  needless  to  wonder  at  his  devoting 
himself  to  such  interests  as  seem  to  him  alive  and  real.  Under  such 
circumstances,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  sole  remedy 
urged  by  the  Nation  year  in  and  year  out — namely,  the  exaction  of  more 
work  and  the  imposition  of  severer  examinations — would  prove  effica- 
cious. Modern  American  men  are  not  likely  to  be  made  scholarly  by 
having  general  culture  rammed  down  their  throats.  The  students  would 
undoubtedly  work  enough  harder  to  insure  their  remaining  in  the  college, 
but  they  would  continue  to  consider  "college  life"  as  their  real  aim. 


In  further  corroboration  of  my  conclusions  I  beg  leave  to 
quote  from  the  report  of  a  committee  on  "  A  standard  for 
American  universities,"  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  November,  1908  (Educational  Re- 
view, April,  1909).  This  committee — consisting  of  President 
Bryan  of  Indiana,  President  James  of  Illinois,  President 
Baker  of  Colorado,  and  President  MacLean  of  Iowa,  chair- 
man— reports  that,  "  in  their  opinion,  present  tendencies  point 
to  a  definite  differentiation  in  the  work  of  the  college  at  the 
close  of  the  sophomore  year  toward  university  work  in  the 
real  sense."  They  repeat  later  on  in  their  report :  "  In  rec- 
ommending that  university  work  begin  with  the  junior  year 
of  the  college,  and  that  the  professional  schools  be  based  on 
the  first  two  years  of  college,  the  report  is  in  line  with  present 
tendencies.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  growing  belief  that  the 
work  of  the  last  two  years  of  college  should  be  organized  into 
groups  that  aim  at  more  definite  results  and  lead  to  greater  effi- 
ciency." And  they  go  on  by  saying  that,  besides  this  and  other 
problems,  "  we  are  facing  the  question  of  the  age,  when  the 
period  of  general  education  should  end,  and  of  a  possible  re- 
organization of  elementary  and  secondary  education." 

President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University  recommends,  in 
his  last  annual  report  (Educational  Review,  May,  1909), 
that  "  the  work  of  the  two  first  college  years  as  now  consti- 
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tuted  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  university,  .  .  .  and 
that  the  work  of  these  two  years  be  designated  collectively  as 
the  Junior  College." 

Professor  Coar  of  Adelphi  College  recommends,  in  the 
Educational  Review  of  June,  1909,  a  scheme  of  school  and 
college  education,  "  the  net  result  of  which  would  be  a  saving 
of  two  years  for  all  students  who  obtain  the  A.B.  degree,  tho 
this  degree  would  not  have  the  same  scholastic  value  as  at 
present,"  and  then  says :  "  From  the  point  of  view  of  scholarly 
results,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  we  keep  our  students  too 
long  in  the  leading  strings  of  college  methods,  and  that  the 
effort  to  remedy  this  has  introduced  into  our  colleges  methods 
of  instruction  which  do  not  belong  there.  The  American  stu- 
dent is  certainly  not  the  inferior  of  his  European  colleague  in 
natural  gifts  of  scholarship,  and  if  Germany,  the  land  of 
scholars,  can  send  its  young  men  into  the  university  at  the 
average  age  of  20  (really  19)  we  can  do  likewise.  Long 
and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  German  system  has  con- 
vinced the  writer  that  the  eminence  which  that  country  has 
attained  in  scholarship  is  due,  in  a  very  large  measure,  to 
the  fact  that  its  young  men  are  permitted  to  enter  the  fields 
of  research  before  the  inquisitive  instinct  has  been  dulled  and 
at  the  age  when  it  is  peculiarly  active." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  attempts  of  our  Eastern  col- 
leges to  shorten  their  courses  or  to  introduce  post-graduate 
technical  and  professional  courses  into  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  same  tendencies  are  at  work  here  as  in  the  West, 
altho  none  of  our  professors  would  perhaps  go  as  far  as 
Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  said  at  the  last  commencement  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  "  Let  us  encourage  our  high  schools  to  take  over 
the  first  two  years'  work  now  covered  by  our  colleges." 

Now,  what  is  obvious  from  all  this,  is  that  the  experience 
of  the  American  colleges  goes  far  to  prove  the  Germans  cor- 
rect in  drawing  the  dividing  line  between  liberal  and  profes- 
sional studies  at  the  age  of  18  or  19.  Our  boys  generally 
stay  at  school  until  that  age,  and  I  want  to  ask,  What  is  there 
to  hinder  the  schools  from  completing  a  youth's  liberal  edu- 
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cation  at  that  age?  In  other  words,  from  taking  over  the 
work  of  the  first  two  college  years?  I  think  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  enriching  our  courses  without  putting  too  heavy 
a  burden  on  the  shoulders  or  rather  the  heads  of  our  boys. 
They  are  certainly  as  bright  as  the  German  boys,  and  their 
physical  development,  of  which  we  think  so  much,  need  not 
suffer  if  we  let  them  give  to  it  just  as  much  time,  only  not 
so  much  strenuous  and  exhausting  effort.  We  need  not  in- 
crease their  working  hours  per  week,  but  by  a  more  methodi- 
cal arrangement  of  their  work  we  could  decrease  their  so- 
called  preparation  periods  and  increase  accordingly  their 
recitations.  And  since  we  have  seen  that  on  account  of  the 
shorter  vacations  a  German  schoolboy  gets  into  his  nine  school 
years  nearly  two  years  more  work,  we  can  lengthen  the  school 
terms.  We  have  gone  so  far,  anyhow,  in  the  length  of  our 
vacations  that  the  demand  of  the  parents  and  our  own  con- 
sciences will  soon  bring  about  the  corresponding  reaction.  It 
is  probably  not  possible  to  give  up  the  long  summer  vacation 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks;  the  climate  of  the  country  and 
the  habits  of  its  people  seem  to  demand  it.  But  we  could  make 
systematic  use  of  the  existing  facilities  for  summer  study 
or  establish  summer  schools  or  camps  of  our  own.  To  these 
a  boy  deficient  in  one  or  in  several  studies  could  be  sent  for 
a  definite  period  of  time  with  his  work  definitely  laid  out  for 
him,  so  that,  if  he  made  good  use  of  his  time,  he  could  return 
to  his  school  perfectly  ready  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  his 
class.  The  advantage  of  such  a  system  would  be  that  the 
bright  and  industrious  boy  would  have  nothing  to  interfere 
with  his  summer  vacation  and  would  find  in  this  privilege  an 
additional  incentive  for  exertion  during  term-time.  In  addi- 
tion the  term-work  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  greater  in- 
tensity, a  higher  standard  of  excellence  being  exacted.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  after  pursuing  this  course  for  a 
year  or  two,  a  great  gain  in  scholarship  were  made,  and  am 
sure  that  we  should  find  that  the  work  now  done  in  six  (or 
four)  years  could  easily  be  done  in  five  (or  three). 

So  much  about  making  better  use  of  the  time  at  our  com- 
mand.   Now  as  to  enriching  the  course  by  additional  or  more 
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protracted  studies,  I  should  like  to  submit  the  statement  that 
our  preparatory  or  primary  courses  of  study  are  extremely 
meager.  And  yet,  how  easily  could  we  introduce  into  our 
lowest  forms  those  natural  history  studies  that  all  German 
schools  provide — botany,  zoology,  and  physiology — which  are 
so  readily  adapted  and  made  interesting  to  the  child-mind.  If 
these  subjects  did  nothing  but  provide  suitable  and  sensible 
reading  material,  they  would  prove  invaluable  both  to  the 
child's  knowledge  of  English  and  its  general  mental  develop- 
ment. In  English  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  adopt  a  list  of 
poems  for  memorizing  that  might  form  a  common  basis  of 
our  boys'  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  English  letters,  be- 
sides feeding  and  strengthening  their  most  available  faculty 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  their  memory. 

And,  as  to  modern  languages,  it  is  really  a  disgrace  to  find 
among  our  14-year-old  boys  so  few  that  know  French 
or  German  and  all  of  them  coming  from  the  more  than  well- 
to-do  families  of  the  country.  But  it  is  a  worse  disgrace  (and 
this  is  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  schools)  to  find  so 
little  provision  made  for  the  continuation  of  French  or  Ger- 
man that  may  have  been  learned  in  the  nursery  or  in  early 
lessons  with  a  governess.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a 
boy,  who  spoke  nothing  but  French  and  German  up  to  his 
sixth  or  seventh  year,  to  forget  all  of  it,  literally  all  of  it, 
at  school,  so  that  at  the  age  of  14  he  has  to  begin  it 
all  over  again.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  whole  educational  sys- 
tem to  begin  the  study  of  modern  languages  at  an  age  when 
the  organs  of  speech  have  lost  their  suppleness,  when  the  mem- 
ory has  lost  its  retentiveness,  and  the  mind  has  lost  that  in- 
tuitive comprehension  of  the  meanings  of  new  words  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  speech-acquiring  age  of  the  human 
child.  Modern  languages,  then,  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  low- 
est forms  or  grades.  The  result  would  be  that  in  later  years 
there  would  be  more  time  to  devote  to  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, and  other  studies  that  require  a  maturer  mind  and  can 
not  so  easily  be  acquired  at  an  earlier  age. 

We  need  not  fear  that  the  introduction  of  all  these  studies 
would  overwork  the  children.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absurd 
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to  feed  them  from  the  age  of  six  to  twelve  on  nothing  but 
the  three  R's  seasoned  with  kindergarten  gifts,  and  it  is 
criminal  to  make  them  believe  this  is  doing  any  real  work. 

From  what  I  have  said  so  far,  it  is  evident  that  by  enrich- 
ing the  curriculum  of  the  lower  forms  or  grades  we  are 
enabled  also  to  enrich  that  of  the  higher  forms  or  high-school 
classes.  Heretofore  all  our  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  our  course.  We  have  worked 
from  the  top  down,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  college  en- 
trance requirements  mark  the  highest  point  that  can  be  reached 
by  a  school  education.  Let  us  begin  at  the  bottom,  enlarging 
and  enriching  the  curriculum,  beginning  with  it  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  we  shall  see  that  a  boy  in  his  nine  years  of  schooling 
can  go  far  beyond  what  the  colleges  require  for  admission.  It 
would  be  very  wrong  to  suppose  that  thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  college  requirements  were  very  low,  schools  like  St.  Paul's 
were  content  with  the  low  standard  then  set  by  the  higher 
institutions;  on  the  contrary,  our  six-year  course  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  fitted  a  boy  quite 
easily  for  the  sophomore  year  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  there 
were  nearly  every  year  a  dozen  or  so  boys  at  St.  Paul's  who, 
instead  of  entering  college  from  the  fifth  form,  preferred  to 
do  their  freshman  studies  at  school.  And  besides  at  a  time 
when  no  college  required  an  examination  in  modern  languages, 
we  taught  them  thruout  the  whole  school  course.  As  the  col- 
leges stiffened  their  admission  requirements  we  first  put  the 
extra  work  into  the  last  year,  then  into  the  last  two,  and  so 
we  have  gone  on,  until  we  have  reached  three  or  four  years  in 
which  we  work  with  nothing  but  these  requirements  in  view. 
Let  us  go  back  further,  stiffen  and  enrich  our  courses  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  we  may  again  occupy  the  position  that  we 
did  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  of  independent  schools  whose 
aim  it  is  to  equip  a  boy  with  that  liberal  education  which  fits 
him  for  college  incidentally,  but  principally  for  life  and  its 
various  duties. 

Edward  Spanhoofd 

St.  Paul's  School 

Concord,  N.  H 


VII 
ART  MUSEUMS  AND  SCHOOLS 

The  place  and  the  value  of  the  museum  in  the  work  of  art 
schools  and  industrial  art  schools  demonstrate  themselves. 
The  ethical  and  artistic  value  to  the  public  of  a  museum  of 
fine  arts  is  generally  recognized ;  but  it  can  not  be  demonstrated 
by  figures.  It  can  be  gaged  only  superficially,  and  that  in 
two  ways — by  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum,  and  by 
the  number  of  catalogs  sold. 

Almost  the  only  methods  now  in  force  to  encourage  the 
public  in  the  habit  of  museum  visiting,  and  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  collections  of  the  museum,  are  the  open  door,  the  occa- 
sional lecture,  and  the  printed  catalog.  These  things  are  good, 
and  are  the  first  to  come  in  the  development  of  helpful  rela- 
tions of  the  museum  with  the  public;  but  there  are  other  steps 
of  equal  importance  still  to  be  taken.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  education  of  the  public  to  a  vital  interest  in  the  things 
which  the  museum  collects  and  preserves.  Judging  by  the 
success  attending  a  well-established  custom  of  public-library 
management,  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  increase  the  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  museum  collections  is  thru  the 
public  schools. 

The  movement  which  began  in  England  about  1856  to  edu- 
cate artizans,  to  try  to  make  them  more  interested  in  their 
respective  crafts  and  more  proud  of  the  work  of  their  hands, 
had  one  great  defect.  It  began  with  adults.  Lectures,  even- 
ing classes,  exhibitions,  museum  collections,  all  these  and  other 
like  things  were  quite  freely  supplied.  High  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  their  influence  on  the  products  of  English  shops  and 
factories.  Those  hopes  have  been  largely  disappointed.  It 
is  finally  realized  that  the  effort  to  awaken  the  desired  feelings 
in  persons  already  old  enough  to  be  regularly  employed  as 
artizans  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  quite  futile.    The 
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lesson  was  learned  at  last,  as  the  recent  development  of  the 
English  school  system  shows. 

Here  in  America  the  school  system,  which  England  is  now 
trying  to  create,  is  ready  to  our  hands.  We  have  in  every 
one  of  our  cities  a  prodigious  educational  engine.  There  are, 
well  within  the  radius  of  the  museum's  possible  influence,  in 
the  public  schools  alone,  thousands  of  teachers  and  many  thou- 
sands of  pupils  from  four  to  twenty  years  of  age.  These  the 
museum  can  aid.  Moreover,  they  in  turn,  when  once  inter- 
ested in  and  friendly  to  the  museum,  can  give  it  their  influence, 
as  they  grow  to  maturity  and  pass  out  into  the  world — a  sup- 
port such  as  it  can  in  no  other  way  ever  secure.  The  art 
museum  has  only  to  ally  itself  to  the  school  system,  slowly, 
carefully,  and  surely,  to  find  countless  recipients  of  its  bounty 
and  supporters  of  its  aims. 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  to  the  museum  of 
such  a  body  of  friends  as  efficient  work  with  the  schools 
will  draw  to  it  in  a  few  years.  Among  the  thousands  who 
will  come  to  the  museum  under  skilful  guidance,  many  will 
find  in  it  mental  refreshment  and  suggestions  which  will 
widen  the  horizon  of  their  lives,  suggestions  or  incentives 
for  life  work,  or  perhaps  better  still  for  life's  play.  These 
will  become  its  active  friends. 

It  is  doubtful  if  at  the  present  moment  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  of  any  of  our  cities  have  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  kind  of  education,  for  themselves 
and  for  their  pupils,  which  a  museum  can  furnish;  there  may 
be  four  per  cent,  who  have  a  vague  idea  that  something  might 
be  and  ought  to  be  done  along  this  line;  while  ninety-five 
per  cent,  would  regard  a  visit  to  the  museum  almost  as  time 
wasted,  as  a  thing  to  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  simply  because 
ordered  by  the  board  of  education. 

This  being  true,  the  cooperation  of  the  public-school  system 
with  the  museum  must  be  gained  by  definite  instruction  of  its 
teachers  as  well  as  its  pupils. 

Suggestions  looking  toward  the  effective  carrying  out  of 
this  idea  of  the  definite  instruction  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
public  schools,  with  a  view  to  making  practical  use  of  and 
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obtaining  definite  results  from  the  museum,  are  attempted  in 
the  following  notes: 

Plans  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  any  new  subject  may 
be  approved  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
superintendent  and  the  principals  of  the  public  schools,  but 
they  can  not  be  made  effective  by  them;  they  can  not  be  put 
into  active  and  successful  operation  until  the  demand  for  the 
subject  to  be  taught  has  been  felt  and  understood  by  the  teach- 
ers. The  creation  of  such  a  demand  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  constant  and  judicious  supervision  of  the  work 
by  persons  who  are  trained  in  such  work,  and  who  have  the 
matter  at  heart.  Public-school  workers  themselves  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  principle  and  adapt  themselves  to  it  in 
introducing  subjects  which  they  desire  to  add  to  the  curricu- 
lum— subjects  such  as  manual  training  in  its  various  branches, 
music,  and  art.  For  this  work  they  create  the  office  of 
"  supervisor." 

To  introduce  into  the  schools,  then,  the  subject  of  museum 
instruction,  by  which  is  meant  the  habit  of  museum  going,  the 
cultivation  of  the  appreciation  of  the  objects  in  the  museum, 
and  the  application  of  what  is  there  learned  to  the  pleasure  of 
life  or  the  business  of  life,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  along 
the  line  adopted  by  boards  of  education  and  teachers,  and  to 
create  the  office  in  the  school  system  of  "  supervisor  of  mu- 
seum instruction  and  appreciation." 

The  person  to  fill  such  a  position  as  this  must  be  one  who 
understands  art  and  its  application  to  the  art  of  living  and 
of  work,  who  understands  the  art  of  teaching,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  public-school  system  and  its  curriculum,  and 
who  sees  the  way  in  which  the  study  of  the  museum  collections 
may  be  made  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  instruction. 

In  its  outline,  the  duties  that  would  be  required  of  a 
supervisor  of  museum  work  would  be  somewhat  as  follows : 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  president  and  board  of  education, 
superintendent,  principal,  and,  with  the  other  supervisors  of 
this  and  that  subject,  to  arrange  for  the  place  of  the  museum 
visits  and  instruction  in  the  curriculum;  then  to  train  certain 
of  the  teachers  in  all  grades,  and  by  teaching  and  example, 
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alone  and  in  presence  of  the  class,  to  give  model  instruction  in, 
as  well  as  enthusiasm  for,  his  subject. 

The  subjects  with  which  this  museum  work  would  be  coor- 
dinated would  be  chiefly  English,  history,  and  drawing  and 
design,  and  the  results  of  instruction  in,  and  visits  to,  the 
museum  would  probably  first  show  in  compositions. 

The  instruction  would,  as  just  implied,  include  visits  to 
the  museum,  first  with  teachers,  who  would  be  taught  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  they  see  and  to  whom  would  be  explained 
the  several  ways  in  which  any  given  subject  could  be  used 
in  their  work;  and  later  with  the  pupils,  to  whom  would  be 
shown,  in  the  manner  of  model  teaching,  the  objects  which 
had  already  been  referred  to  in  the  classroom,  or  which  were 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  future  questions  or  compositions. 

Among  teachers  who  have  been  approached  on  the  subject 
of  how  to  make  the  museum  useful  to  public  schools,  there 
is  found  a  general  desire  for  lectures.  This  seems  to  come 
to  them  as  the  easiest  solution  of  the  problem,  and,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  themselves,  it  is;  but  this  is  a  little  aside  from 
the  work  which  has  been  set  for  consideration  here.  The  sub- 
ject of  lectures  to  teachers  is  an  important  one;  but  one  which 
comes  under  the  head  of  lecture  courses,  rather  than  public- 
school  cooperation. 

Our  supervisor  would  not  begin  a  general  campaign  thru- 
out  the  city.  Rather,  he  would,  having  first  secured  his  stand- 
ing with  superintendent,  supervisors  general  and  special,  and 
principals,  discover  here  and  there  the  teachers  already 
equipped  by  training  and  temperament  to  understand  the  ob- 
ject he  has  in  mind.  Working  first  with  these  and  their  pupils, 
he  would  gradually  extend  his  work  as  opportunity  offered, 
giving  it  greater  definiteness  and  efficiency  as  time  went  on. 
Casual  visits,  as  now,  would  not  be  discouraged;  many  of 
them  might  be  made  to  fit  at  once  in  some  degree  into  the 
general  plan.  But  always  would  be  kept  in  mind  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  system  of  museum  instruction  which  would 
so  demonstrate  its  value  that  it  would  become  gradually  an 
integral  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  our  schools. 

Henry  W.  Kent 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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THE  VARYING  SYSTEMS  OF  NOMENCLATURE  IN 
USE  IN  OUR  TEXTS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Grammar  is  essentially  a  conceptual  study.  In  our  unin- 
flected  English  tongue,  the  child  must  build  up  his  concepts 
almost  wholly  thru  a  careful  study  of  the  uses  and  relation- 
ships of  words  in  the  sentence.  Then,  having  reached  a  con- 
cept, he  must  test  other  words  and  constructions  by  this  gen- 
eral notion.  The  pivotal  point  in  this  process  is  the  concept; 
and,  we  all  admit,  inseparable  from  the  real  possession  and 
grasp  of  a  concept  is  its  name.  In  other  words,  when  a  child 
has  acquired  a  definite  notion  of  a  certain  relationship  in 
speech,  we  owe  it  to  that  child  to  give  him  a  name  for  that 
relationship  that  will  be  definite,  fit,  and,  above  all,  constant 
in  value  and  intelligible  to  other  understanding  minds  wherever 
and  whenever  he  wants  to  use  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  facts.  There  are  about  fifty  different  text- 
books in  grammar  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  There  are 
about  thirty  in  fairly  extensive  use.  The  writer  has  not  been 
able  to  find  two  of  these  that  agree  absolutely  in  terminology. 
Some  of  them  scarcely  agree  at  all  in  terminology.  That  this 
situation  constitutes  the  most  serious  hindrance,  the  most  ef- 
fective immediate  barrier,  that  now  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
profitable  teaching  of  grammar  in  our  public  schools,  is  the 
thesis  submitted  in  this  paper.  It  is  a  situation  which,  so 
long  as  we  permit  it  to  exist,  will  absolutely  preclude  effective 
teaching  of  English  grammar  in  our  public  schools.  It  is, 
withal,  a  situation  which  is  utterly  illogical,  pernicious,  unfair, 
and  unnecessary. 

A  child  is  obliged  to  spend  much  of  his  time  learning  arbi- 
trary symbols.  Names  of  things  are,  of  necessity,  more  or 
less  arbitrary,  and  a  large  part  of  his  early  efforts  in  learning 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ABOVE  TABLE 

1.  The  books  named  include  all  those  which  the  writer  found  in  school 
at  the  present  time. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  all  in  use  at  this  time,  the  oldest  (Swin- 
ton's)   being  of  the  edition  of  1878. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  agree  absolutely  upon  one  set  of  names  for  these 
five  constructions,  and  not  more  than  three  agree  approximately. 

4.  The  constructions  selected  are  the  five  most  fundamental  construc- 
tions of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  predicate. 

5.  In  construction  No.  4,  the  Table  scarcely  shows  how  great  the  dis- 
agreement is,  since  several  grammars,  e.  g.,  Carpenter's,  Lewis's,  Sheldon's, 
and  others,  have  still  different  names  for  this  construction  when  a  noun 
instead  of  an  adjective  is  used,  while  others  make  no  distinction. 

6.  It  is  not  merely  in  these  predicate  constructions  that  disagreement  in 
nomenclature  exists.  There  is  no  better  agreement  as  to  what  the  predi- 
cate itself  is.  For  example:  In  Carpenter,  page  15,  we  find:  ''The  simple 
predicate,  or  indispensable  part  of  a  complete  predicate,  we  call  a  verb. 
A  verb  is  a  word,  or  group  of  words,  used  as  a  simple  predicate." 
Metcalf,  page  54,  says:  "A  complement,  whether  noun  or  adjective, 
combined  with  a  copulative  verb,  forms  the  simple  predicate."  Wisely, 
page  23,  says :  "  No  matter  how  many  or  how  few  words  a  sentence  may 
contain,  it  is  always  made  up  of  three  parts:  subject,  predicate,  and  copula." 
Thus,  in  the  sentence  He  is  good,  according  to  Carpenter,  is  is  the  simple 
predicate;  according  to  Metcalf,  is  good  is  the  simple  predicate;  and 
according  to  Wisely,  good  is  the  predicate. 

These  matters  are  mentioned  to  show  that  the  Table  is  not  a  garbled 
one,  gotten  up  to  prove  the  writer's  contention.  The  facts  suggested  here 
are  fairly  representative  of  the  disagreement  of  different  texts  in  the 
whole  matter  of  grammatical  nomenclature. 

consists  in  associating  the  name  with  the  thing.  The  names 
of  things  about  him  he  finds  to  be  fairly  constant.  When  he 
learns,  as  an  infant,  the  name  tree,  and  associates  it  with  its 
corresponding  concept,  he  has  an  asset  in  knowledge  which 
is  constant  in  value  wherever  and  whenever  he  wishes  to  use 
the  English  language.  The  same  should  be  true  when  he  gains 
the  conception  of  a  given  construction  in  the  English  sentence. 
It  seems  puerile  to  be  arguing  this.  It  is  axiomatic.  What 
would  we  think  of  our  teaching  of  arithmetic,  if,  with  nearly 
every  entrance  upon  the  study  of  a  new  text,  the  child  were 
compelled  to  learn  a  new  name  for  dividend?  Yet  in  the 
twenty-two  texts  in  grammar  named  in  the  above  table,  there 
are  nine  different  names  given  to  the  construction  of  good 
in  the  sentence,  He  is  good;  and  construction  No.  4  has  sixteen 
different  names.  There  is  no  better  agreement  in  the  classi- 
fication of  pronouns,  in  the  naming  of  modes,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  substantives  ending  in  ing.  When  his  text  is  changed, 
a  student  is  obliged  to  spend  half  his  time  and  energy  in  learn- 
ing the  new  names  of  things. 
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But  the  greatest  mischief  does  not  by  any  means  end  here. 
Scarcely  one  student  in  ten  ever  really  masters  the  new  nomen- 
clature. No  one  who  has  not  taught  grammar  can  begin  to 
appreciate  the  hopeless  confusion  that  fills  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents taking  up  a  new  text.  For  over  six  years  now,  the  writer 
has  been  teaching  grammar  classes  composed,  first,  of  stu- 
dents from  the  country  schools  or  from  the  grades;  second, 
of  the  weaker  graduates  of  high  schools;  third,  of  strong  grad- 
uates of  high  schools.  In  the  third  class,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  it  is  impossible  to  begin  the  slightest  step  beyond  the 
very  rudiments  of  grammar;  and  even  these  strong  students 
have  become  so  confused  by  the  varying  nomenclatures  of  the 
texts  they  have  studied  that  they  have  lost  regard  for,  or 
rather,  lost  faith  in,  the  existence  of  any  reliable  distinction 
in  grammar. 

This  is  perfectly  natural.  Any  mind,  but  more  particularly 
the  young  mind,  considers  the  name  of  a  concept  to  be  a  part 
of  that  concept.  It  is  only  the  most  settled  and  mature  mind 
that  sees  a  given  concept  exactly  the  same  under  three  or  four 
different  names.  Give  a  young  person  a  new  name  for  a 
concept  and  he  feels  that  you  are  changing  his  concept.  Break 
him  of  calling  the  word  good,  in  No.  1,  an  attribute  comple- 
ment, and  teach  him  that  it  is  a  subjective  complement,  and 
you  have  broken  down,  or  at  least  rendered  chaotic,  his  con- 
ception itself.  The  writer  has  seen  tests  and  recitations  in 
grammar  go  all  to  rack  and  confusion  just  because  the  ques- 
tioner or  teacher  had  one  name  for  a  construction,  and  his 
students  another,  or,  worse,  several  others.  On  December  12, 
1908,  a  fine  examiner  worked  ten  minutes  with  one  of  the 
writer's  brightest  students,  trying  to  get  her  to  remember  that 
what  is  a  relative  pronoun,  when  she  has  been  learning,  in 
Mead's  Grammar,  that  to  call  what  a  relative  pronoun  is  a 
deadly  sin.  Now  consider  her  state  of  mind  with  regard  to 
what  and  relative  pronouns! 

But  further.  What  must  we  expect  when  she  becomes  a 
teacher?  How  can  we  expect  her  to  keep  her  footing?  Is  it 
any  surprize  that  we  find  her  teaching  that  John's,  in  John's 
hat  is  lost,  is  an  adjective?  or  that  it,  in  It  snowed,  is  a  noun? 
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Indeed,  what  else  can  we  expect?  Have  we  not  bred  in  her 
a  disregard  for  accuracy  and  a  disbelief  in  any  constant 
distinctions? 

The  writer  realizes  the  position  of  the  authors  of  the  texts. 
Grammar  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  relations  of  words 
in  sentences.  These  sentences  are  exprest  thoughts.  Words 
represent  the  ideas  in  these  thoughts.  These  ideas  appeal  to 
each  man  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Presently,  some  gram- 
mar teacher  gets  imbued  with  the  notion  that  the  way  in 
which  they  appeal  to  him  is  the  only  really  true  way  they 
should  appeal  to  any  one.  His  way  isn't  set  down  to  suit 
him  in  any  text  that  he  finds,  and  he  says,  "  Go  to;  I  will  write 
a  grammar !  " 

One  of  these  new  texts,  published  with  much  sound- 
ing of  drums  as  the  last  word  on  grammar  (would 
it  might  be  so!),  calls  strong,  in  Exercise  made  his 
muscles  strong,  an  object  complement.  Now  if  there  has 
been  one  name  that  has  held  the  fort  against  change  with  a 
fair  degree  of  consistency,  it  is  the  object  complement.  It  has 
continued  fairly  steadfastly  to  mean  the  noun  or  pronoun  or 
clause  or  infinitive  that  received  the  action  or  attribute  of  the 
transitive  verb.  But  that  won't  do  for  this  author.  Strong 
seems  to  him  to  be  the  complement  of  muscles  (the  direct  ob- 
ject) ;  so  strong  is  christened  object  complement.  Now  pic- 
ture a  young  teacher  who  has  learned  that  an  object  comple- 
ment must  represent  a  substantive  idea,  when  she  finds  strong 
to  be  an  object  complement.  Will  she  see  the  way  out  of  the 
tangle?  Far  more  likely  will  she  teach  that,  somehow,  strong 
represents  a  substantive  idea,  or  else  she  will  feel  that  what 
she  learned  before  was  false. 

Do  you  blame  us  teachers  of  grammar,  if  every  author  who 
comes  blithely  and  innocently  along  with  his  mite  to  drop  into 
this  contribution  box  of  chaos,  remainds  us  of  the  words,  "  It 
were  better  for  him  that  a  mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  that  he  should 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  "  ?  It  is  hard  for  us  to  write 
calmly  of  this  situation.    The  waste,  the  dissipation  of  energy, 
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the  absurdity,  the  perniciousness,  and,  happily,  the  Heedless- 
ness of  it,  stir  our  very  souls. 

For  it  certainly  is  needless.  Surely,  if  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  our  educators,  say  thru  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, those  educators  will  see  that  it  can  not  be  condemned 
too  strongly.  Surely,  we  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  the  good  of 
our  students  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  authors  of  text- 
books and  to  the  temporary  interests  of  the  publishers  of  those 
books. 

This  plan  suggests  itself: 

First,  let  the  National  Education  Association  create  a  com- 
petent committee  to  go  over  the  whole  subject  and  outline  a 
system  of  nomenclature  that  will  represent  the  nomenclature 
most  familiar  to  our  students. 

Second,  let  the  National  Education  Association  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  texts  that,  in  all  subsequent  editions  of  their 
books,  adopt  that  system. 

What  is  impracticable  in  such  a  plan?  Of  course,  to  work 
il  out  would  require  patience;  it  would  necessarily  wound  the 
vanity  of  some  few  authors  who  have  taken  great  pride  in 
naming  their  offspring;  and  it  would,  for  a  time,  inconvenience 
the  publishers;  but  it  would  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  single 
boons  that  could  come  to  eighteen  million  school  children 
and  five  hundred  thousand  school  teachers;  and  it  would  make 
possible  the  effective  teaching  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
our  language. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  the  publishers  would 
make  serious  opposition  to  a  reasonable  change  in  subsequent 
editions  of  their  grammars.  From  correspondence  with  some 
bookmen,  the  writer  knows  that  the  publishers  would  meet 
the  teachers  fully  halfway.  The  problem  will  be  to  get  a 
representative  body  of  teachers  to  agree  upon  a  system  of 
nomenclature  to  recommend  to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. But  surely  we  teachers  would  be  willing  to  make  some 
mutual  sacrifices  of  our  pet  names  for  grammatical  construc- 
tions, when  the  general  good  of  the  schools  so  clearly  requires 
it.  Once  let  the  National  Education  Association  adopt  and 
favor  a  certain  system  of  nomenclature,  and  the  publishing 
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houses  would  not  be  slow  to  incorporate  it  in  their  subsequent 
editions. 

The  writer  realizes  that  along  with  this  tangle  of  terminolo- 
gies, there  is  a  tangle  of  aims  in  teaching  grammar,  and  of 
notions  as  to  the  scope  of  grammar  and  its  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. We  shall,  of  course,  not  have  really  right  teaching 
of  grammar  until  these  aims  and  notions  are  clarified  and  uni- 
fied. But  this  unification  will  be  a  long  process.  We  have  been 
working  upon  it  ever  since  we  broke  away  from  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, or  tried  to  break  away  from  him;  yet  we  still  find  traces 
of  his  fond  notion,  "  If  you  know  the  rule,  you  will  follow 
it,"  in  our  teaching.  Furthermore,  no  one  now  has  the  wis- 
dom to  point  out  the  best  solution  of  this  problem;  it  is,  in- 
deed, doubtful  if  any  one  notion  of  the  exact  relation  between 
the  science  of  grammar  and  the  art  of  using  English  correctly 
would  work  equally  well  in  all  localities. 

In  this  matter  of  nomenclature,  however,  we  have  a  very 
definite  and  tangible  evil — an  evil  that  stands  immediately  in 
the  way  of  progress  in  teaching  English.  It  is  an  evil  that 
need  not  exist.  Let  us  do  away  with  it;  and  perhaps,  free 
from  that  incubus,  our  enhanced  ability  to  master  the  science 
of  our  language  will  react  upon  our  efforts  to  master  the  arts 
of  expression;  and  energies  now  consumed  in  futile  efforts  to 
untangle  tangled  conceptions  will  be  free  to  grapple  more  suc- 
cessfully with  the  great  twofold  task  of  inculcating  right 
habits  of  speech  and  of  teaching  the  principles  that  underlie 
these  habits. 

C.  R.  Rounds 

State  Normal  School 
Whitewater,  Wis.  '   \ 
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X 
DISCUSSION 

THE  PLACE  OF  HUMOR 

The  sense  of  humor  is  both  personal  and  intellectual.  It 
is  personal  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  reflection  of  an  inherited 
tendency  very  unequally  bestowed  upon  mortals,  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  incongruous,  the  quaint,  the  unexpected,  and 
to  be  pleased  thereby.  It  is  intellectual,  for  it  is  a  purely 
logical  operation,  being  the  discernment  of  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  peculiar  situations,  of  unusual  combinations  of  condi- 
tions whose  merit  is  that  no  serious  consequences  are  involved. 

I  say  it  is  purely  logical.  Yet  for  its  perfect  expression  it 
demands  the  exercise  of  an  imagination  quick  to  construct  in 
picturesque  forms  the  situations  involved.  Because  it  is  per- 
sonal it  may  become  a  national  characteristic,  as  noticed  every- 
where in  Irish  wit.  Great  humorists  are  born,  as  poets  are 
born.  They  can  not  be  constructed.  "  By  taking  thought " 
men  may  "  add  to  their  stature,"  but  no  more.  Great  hu- 
morists are  among. man's  chiefest  possessions. 

The  value  of  humor  in  part  lies  in  its  power  to  relieve  all 
sorts  of  situations  not  too  serious  in  their  nature.  The  evil 
element  in  humor  lies  in  the  subtle  temptation  peculiar  to  itself 
of  being  carried  to  excess  and  used  wrongfully.  Human  be- 
ings must  for  the  most  part  be  serious,  for  life  is  serious. 
We  do  not  care,  e.g.,  for  photographs  of  people  when  smiling, 
because  the  smile,  and  much  more  the  loud  laughter,  can  be 
only  a  temporary  phase  of  life. 

"  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest, 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal." 

The  end  of  life  is  work,  and  work  to  be  work  must  be  grave 
and  serious.    Playfulness  carried  to  excess  becomes  emptiness. 
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It  is  not  the  making  of  puns  that  brings  punsters  into  disre- 
pute, but  the  excess  made  possible  by  growing  habit.  The 
habit  of  punning  is  simply  a  perpetual  trifling  with  personality. 

The  supreme  practical  value  of  the  sense  of  humor  lies  in 
its  ability  to  relieve  tension.  Tension  kills.  It  means  strain 
and  stress.  But  humor  must  not  intervene  to  relieve  tension 
when  tension  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  some  end. 
Until  men  came  to  appreciate  the  deep  wealth  of  character 
and  serious-mindedness  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  some  of  his  great 
contemporaries  misunderstood  him  and  associated  buffoonery 
with  him.  Amidst  great  crises  and  when  under  heaviest  strain, 
he  sought  relief  in  the  humorous.  This  tendency  was  but  an 
expression  of  his  nature,  which  everywhere  and  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career  revealed  itself  constantly.  But  it 
was  not  like  the  flashing  and  rippling  of  shallow  water.  It 
was  rather  like  the  play  of  sunlight  and  breeze  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  In  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  sense,  also,  his 
humor  was  philosophical.  It  was  used  to  symbolize  truth. 
His  stories  played  a  very  great  part  in  the  effectiveness  of  his 
presentation  of  truth  as  he  saw  it,  both  in  conversation  and 
in  public  speech.  And,  further,  his  humor  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed not  to  build  up  the  positive  argument  so  much  as  to 
overthrow  the  false.  His  was  a  gift  of  extraordinary  value. 
Lincoln's  humor  was  never  gross  or  coarse,  altho  at  times  it 
seemed  so,  because  of  the  innate  refinement  of  the  man.  It  lit 
up  his  life,  much  as  heat  lightning  lights  up  the  dark  clouds 
lying  far  off  upon  the  horizon. 

Humor  to  be  helpful  must  be  largely  spontaneous.  When 
otherwise  it  seems  to  be  imported  for  the  occasion,  dragged 
in,  as  it  were,  without  adequate  reason.  To  be  compelled  to 
drag  in  anything  implies  that  it  is  heavy,  at  least  as  regards 
him  who  is  engaged  with  it. 

Now  the  essence  of  real  humor  is  that  it  is  light,  capable 
of  quickly  arising  into  view,  and  passing  away  in  a  moment. 
It  is  an  instrument  for  transitory  purposes.  No  gift  is  more 
fascinating  in  its  use,  because  it  implies  great  quickness  of 
mind,  self-possession,  large  resources.  If  it  leaves  a  sting, 
it  defeats  its  purpose,  for  then  it  becomes  serious.     Then  it 
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assumes  a  baleful  appearance,  and  when  serious  work  is  done 
by  a  disproportional  agent,  the  sense  of  disproportion,  of  lack 
of  balance,  of  lack  of  reason,  puts  one  out  of  harmony  and 
shocks  nature.  It,  then,  may  be  likened  to  the  service  of  Ariel 
in  the  interest  of  Mars.  Hence  the  terrible  character  of 
Swift's  humor,  so  closely  related  as  it  was  to  sarcasm  and 
irony  and  passing  into  them. 

How  delightful  Sydney  Smith,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Charles 
Lamb!  How  the  affections  of  the  whole  English  world 
turned  to  Mark  Twain !  "  His  jibes,  his  gambols,  and  his 
merriment  which  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  offer- 
ings of  days  never  to  return,  what  a  living,  vital  possession  of 
the  race.  We  love  his  memory  for  many  hours  of  liberation 
from  strenuous  living.  We  loved  him  for  the  soundness  of 
his  inner  life,  which  had  known  no  bitterness,  or  if  it  had 
known  it,  had  resolutely  concealed  it.  So  we  loved  Artemus 
Ward  in  days  farther  away,  and  so  we  loved,  and  shall  ever 
love,  the  author  of  the  tales  of  Uncle  Remus. 

Men  may  and  should  cultivate  this  side  of  life,  especially 
all  engaged  in  public  life.  Teachers  and  preachers  especially 
need  this  development,  but  they  also  need  in  a  particular  way 
to  guard  it  against  excess. 

The  power  to  tell  a  good  story  well  is  partly  an  acquired 
one.  A  careful  study  of  any  given  anecdote,  fixing  of  the 
point  and  accessories,  together  with  repetition  sufficient,  will 
accomplish  the  purpose.  This  is,  however,  not  the  main  diffi- 
culty. The  real  test  is  to  be  able  to  know  instantly,  by  a  kind 
of  intuition,  as  it  were,  when  an  illustration  would  be  apropos, 
and  to  have  the  story  ready  for  the  occasion.  But,  in  a  true 
sense,  people  do  not  have  anecdotes  ready.  Anecdotes  are 
ready  by  right  of  their  own  nature  and  of  their  relationship 
to  him  who  uses  them.  Now  this  situation  is  impossible  to 
the  ordinary  man.  It  involves  for  its  high  development  a 
well-stored  mind,  nimbleness  of  intellect,  yet  most  of  all  such 
an  emotional  nature  as  is  able  to  respond  to  surroundings  by 
feeling  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion.  This  is  the  secret 
of  Celtic  brilliancy,  its  power  to  be  moved  by  the  occasion. 

After-dinner  speakers  very  often  lose  favor  from  the  fact 
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that  they  make  very  apparent  their  efforts  to  be  mirthful. 
When  one  becomes  conscious  of  a  serious  attempt  to  arouse 
his  spirits  by  such  resort,  the  matter  in  hand  becomes  too  seri- 
ous, or  else,  and  what  is  worse,  ridiculous.  Such  humor  la- 
bors along.  It  is  like  the  ass  seeking  to  be  playful  with  its 
master.  If  one  can  dissemble  so  that  his  nature  seems  to  be 
expressing  itself  naturally  rather  than  artificially,  humor  is 
most  pleasing.  Bill  Nye  was  an  artist.  Burdette's  Rise  of  the 
mustache  was  a  work  of  art. 

If  one  has  no  gift  at  all  for  humor  it  were  far  better  for 
him  to  eschew  it.  Much  of  our  modern  humor  is  very  stale. 
There  is  no  resiliency  in  it.  Much  of  what  is  true  humor  is 
possible  of  exhibit  only  under  personal  surroundings.  In  cold 
print  it  becomes  profitless.  The  exhibit  of  cartoons  in  the 
Review  of  reviews  is  generally  most  mirth-provoking.  Here 
may  always  be  found  a  given  number  of  most  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  side  of  life.  Nowhere  can  be  found 
a  finer  exhibit  of  the  close  relationship  existing  between  hu- 
mor and  sarcasm.  Let  one  note,  e.g.,  those  cartoons  playing 
about  the  character  of  "  Uncle  Joe."  On  the  other  hand, 
about  no  character  are  the  very  mellowness  and  sweetness  of 
humor  manifested  more  delightfully  than  in  that  represented  in 
the  various  attitudes  of  Uncle  Sam,  so  benevolent,  so  inter- 
ested, so  homely  in  his  goodness,  so  good  in  his  homeliness,  so 
full  of  sound  sense,  and  so  powerful  in  his  simple  greatness. 

If  one  is  gifted  with  the  sense  of  humor,  let  him  cultivate 
it.     It  is  a  genuine  gift. 

Finally,  it  is  proper  for  any  one  engaged  in  public  life  to 
make  collections  of  humorous  stories  and  sayings  and  have 
them  in  readiness  for  suitable  occasions.  Chauncey  Depew 
was  a  master  of  humor,  and  greatly  increased  thereby  his 
natural  powers.  His  stories  were  generally  new  and  thoroly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  his  speech,  and  if  one  will  read 
his  addresses  he  will  find  they  had  preeminent  merit.  But 
let  the  man  who  seeks  to  cultivate  this  gift  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  world  of  humor  a  most  discriminating  taste.  He 
is  playing  with  edged  tools. 

To  conclude,  the  chief  danger  to  the  man  who  is  not  gifted 
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in  this  sense  by  nature  is  of  repetition  of  old  stories  until  they 
fall  flat.  Fundamentally,  it  is  missing  the  point.  But  old 
stories  miss  the  point  because  the  point  is  worn  off  before 
they  are  delivered.  A  story  anticipated  by  familiarity  is  prop- 
erly discounted.  If  laughter  follows,  it  does  not  spring  from 
the  story,  but  from  some  incongruity  revealed  in  the  effort, 
or  possibly  from  the  contagion  of  laughter  on  the  part  of 
those  to  whom  the  anecdote  is  new.  Story-telling  when  made 
serious  by  evident  great  labor  is  a  tedious  business.  It  is  a 
tedious  business  when  carried  to  excess.  It  is  the  very  wine 
of  life  when  natural,  finished,  used  for  pure  pleasure,  and 
under  perfect  control. 

F.  Treudley 
Ohio  University 
Athens,  Ohio 
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How  we  think— By  John  Dewey.     Boston:  D.  C.   Heath  &  Co.,   1910. 
224  p.    $1.00. 

Three  essays  on  the  problems  which  beset  the  elementary 
school;  an  effort  to  show  the  elementary  school  teacher  how 
these  problems  may  be  apprehended.  The  title  is  a  misnomer. 
It  conveys  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  little 
volume.  It  is  in  reality  a  plea  for  scientific  method  in  the 
elementary  school,  coupled  with  a  very  elementary  discussion 
of  what  Dr.  Harris  would  call  the  first  and  second  stages  of 
knowing. 

It  will  be  welcomed  by  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  school 
for  its  wealth  of  illustration.  Indeed,  the  desire  to  write  down 
to  the  level  of  the  reader  is  so  marked  that  much  criticism  might 
be  directed  at  a  number  of  the  illustrative  examples.  While 
treating  of  a  scientific  method  and  pleading  for  such  a  scien- 
tific basis  in  the  elementary  school,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
apply  the  same  reasoning  to  Professor  Dewey's  illustrations 
and  definitions.  With  that  in  mind,  being  familiar  with  Pro- 
fessor Dewey's  utterances  and  views  on  the  same  subject  in 
other  essays,  one  can  praise  his  effort  at  simplification.  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  has  correctly  stated  the  danger  of  a  reactionary 
movement  back  to  the  traditional  studies,  away  from  the 
broadened  and  enlarged  courses  of  the  day.  Whether  he  has 
correctly  diagnosed  the  disease,  or  adequately  prescribed  the 
remedy,  is  another  question.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  have 
stated  the  problem  clearly  enough  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
teacher  of  little  culture  and  narrow  horizon. 

As  often,  elsewhere,  Professor  Dewey  points  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  science  as  a  method  and  science  as  subject- 
matter.  "  A  student  may  acquire  laboratory  methods  as  so 
much  isolated  stuff,  just  as  he  may  so  acquire  material  from 
a  textbook."    "  His  mental  attitude  is  not  necessarily  changed 
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just  because  he  engages  in  certain  physical  manipulation  and 
handles  certain  tools  and  materials."  While  questioning 
whether  "  the  native  and  unspoiled  attitude  of  childhood, 
marked  by  ardent  curiosity,  fertile  imagination,  and  love  of 
experimental  inquiry,"  is  near,  in  any  scientific  sense,  "  the 
attitude  of  the  scientific  mind,"  one  can  readily  appreciate  the 
value  of  Professor  Dewey's  painstaking  attempt  to  find  the 
"  needed  steadying  and  centralizing  factor  that  makes  for  sim- 
plification "  in  the  necessary  modification  of  courses  of  study 
in  our  elementary  schools. 

The  third  chapter — "  The  training  of  thought," — the  crux 
of  this  volume,  must  be  unsatisfying  to  the  student.  One 
finds  a  discussion  here  of  propositions  which  presuppose  a 
wider  acquaintance  with  the  literature  on  the  subject  than 
the  teacher  with  a  narrow  horizon  can  be  expected  to  have 
acquired.  The  customary  attack  of  the  day  on  linguistic  study, 
together  with  a  sharp  indictment  of  the  traditional  course  of 
study,  is  followed  by  an  indorsement  of  "  the  intellectual  pos- 
sibilities of  school  occupations."  It  is  admitted  that  "  intelli- 
gent consecutive  work  in  gardening,  cooking,  or  weaving,  or  in 
elementary  wood  and  iron,  may  be  planned  which  will  in- 
evitably result  in  students  not  only  amassing  information  of 
practical  and  scientific  importance  in  botany,  zoology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  other  sciences,  but  (what  is  more  signifi- 
cant) in  their  becoming  versed  in  methods  of  experimental 
inquiry  and  proof."  "  That  the  elementary  curriculum  is  over- 
loaded is  a  common  complaint."  A  distinguished  general, 
finding  his  army  in  a  very  critical  condition,  called  a  council 
of  war.  Each  one  of  the  speakers  predicted  dire  disaster  to 
the  army.  The  general  congratulated  them  on  their  predic- 
tions, but  said  he  wanted  advice,  not  prophecy.  One  regrets 
that  Professor  Dewey  did  not  think  it  proper  to  follow  his 
destructive  criticism  with  some  definite  constructive  policy. 
Knowing  Professor  Dewey's  constructive  work  in  Chicago, 
one  is  left  to  infer  that  this  suggestive  volume  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  presenting  some  definite  remedy  in,  at  least, 
one  subdivision  of  the  present  curriculum  for  the  evils  he 

deplores.  _  .     _, 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Broad  lines  in  science  teaching— Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hodson,  Senior  Science 
Master  of  Bedales  School,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  M.  E. 
Sadler  of  Manchester  University.  London :  Christophers.  xxxvi+ 
267  p. 

The  twenty-one  chapters  in  this  book  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  response  to  a  need  that  the  range  of  a  school's 
problems  should  be  discust  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
science.  Thus  there  are  chapters  not  only  on  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  and  the  allied  subjects  of  nature  study,  geog- 
raphy, agriculture,  hygiene,  and  domestic  science,  but  also 
on  science  in  the  teaching  of  history,  economic  science  in 
secondary  schools,  science  teaching  and  the  training  of  the 
affections,  science  teaching  and  a  child's  philosophy,  etc. 

Among  the  more  technical  chapters  are  the  Place  of  hypoth- 
ses  in  science  teaching,  The  claims  of  "  research  "  work  and 
examinations,  School  mathematics  in  relation  to  school  sci- 
ence, Coordination  of  physics  teaching  in  school  and  college : 
with  special  reference  to  electricity  and  magnetism,  The  teach- 
ing of  chemistry  in  technical  schools,  Engineering,  Some  prac- 
tical notes  on  the  planning  of  science  laboratories.  This  last 
is  by  T.  H.  Russell,  a  prominent  architect.  Among  other  con- 
tributors are  representatives  of  Oxford  colleges,  the  univer- 
sities of  Manchester,  Belfast,  Leeds,  London,  and  Chicago,  also 
such  schools  as  Bedales,  Charterhouse,  Letchworth,  etc. 

At  first  glance  the  work  seems  sketchy,  but  it  has  been  so 
carefully  edited  that  there  is  a  real  unity  which  makes  one 
part  serve  another.  Then,  too,  the  English  system  of  com- 
mission reports  affords  a  background  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  and  connected  with.  Other  works  by  the  various 
authors  are  mentioned  so  that  the  book  can  easily  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  extended  study.  Two  important  aids  are 
unfortunately  omitted — there  is  no  index  and  no  general  bibli- 
ography has  been  prepared.  American  books  of  value  err 
in  these  matters  less  often  than  do  European  publications. 

The  introduction  by  Professor  Sadler  shows  the  problems 
arising  from  the  two  "  movements  of  thought  which  have 
past  over  modern  Europe  and,  separated  by  a  long  interval  of 
time,  have  had  in  them  enough  of  sustained  force  to  sweep 
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thru  the  whole  field  of  higher  education  and  to  give  a  new 
aim  and  method  to  the  schools.  The  first  was  the  classical 
renaissance;  the  second  is  the  study  of  natural  science.  .  .  . 
Both  have  been  efforts  to  win  for  men  the  right  to  greater 
liberty  of  thought.  .  .  .  Science  has  secured  a  place  in 
curricula,  a  firm  place,  and  respectful  recognition,  but  scientific 
method  and  the  spirit  of  science  have  not  yet  influenced  the 
whole  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  schools,  have  not  yet 
remolded  the  ways  of  teaching  in  other  than  what,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  words,  are  called  scientific  subjects.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  conflict  of  presuppositions,  a  difference  in  in- 
tellectual forms,  which  could  be  greatly  lessened,  and  which, 
even  when  not  consciously  realized,  is  injurious  to  those  who 
learn." 

It  is  this  larger  problem  of  science  to  which  the  projectors 
of  this  book  have  addrest  themselves.  Professor  Sadler  makes 
practical  use  of  the  principle  he  states  in  discussing  briefly, 
but  in  an  illuminating  manner,  the  status  of  English  schools 
with  reference,  not  only  to  science  teaching,  but  also  to  the 
relation  to  state  control,  and  he  shows  how  dependent  reforms 
and  advances  in  subject-matter  and  method  are  upon  social 
organization  and  administration — a  problem  too  little  realized 
Iby  some  of  our  advocates  of  scientific  education. 

.The  large  movement  of  science  teaching  in  America  is  well 
shown  by  Professor  Mann  of  Chicago,  and  the  editor  gives 
an  equally  valuable  treatment  of  school  science  in  Germany. 
These,  with  parts  of  the  introduction,  will  be  serviceable  for 
students  of  the  history  of  education. 

The  first  chapter  is  by  Mr.  Badley,  headmaster  of  Bedales 
School,  in  which  the  editor  is  senior  master  of  science.  Bedales 
is  a  coeducational  boarding  school  in  Hampshire  which  grew 
out  of  that  significant  experiment  in  education  inaugurated 
twenty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cecil  Reddie  at  Abbotsholme,  and 
from  which  have  sprung  the  "  new  schools  "  of  France  and 
Switzerland  and  the  Land-Erziehungs-heime  of  Germany, 
about  thirty  in  number  in  all.  Mr.  Badley  and  Edward 
Carpenter  were  with  Dr.  Reddie  at  the  opening  of  the  school. 
The  influence  of  the  latter  may  be  traced  in  the  chapter  by 
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a  Bedales  master,  Mr.  Unwin  (an  Abbotsholme  old  boy),  upon 
Science  teaching  and  the  training  of  the  affections.  Mr.  Bad- 
ley  discusses  The  place  of  science  in  the  school  curriculum, 
and  shows  in  his  grasp  of  this  problem  the  same  large  con- 
ceptions he  has  used  so  effectively  in  the  development  of 
Bedales.  The  interdependence  of  humanism  and  realism  in 
meeting  educational  needs  is  clearly  shown,  as  is  also  the 
larger  place  in  the  science  field  that  can  well  be  given  to 
biological  science  and  to  an  understanding  of  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  the  activities  of  the  household  and  of  other 
occupations.  As  Dr.  Hodson  puts  it  later,  "  Among  girls 
especially,  where  the  mathematico-physical  and  engineering 
interests  do  not  elbow  their  way  so  ill-manneredly  to  the  fore, 
it  should  be  possible  to  reach  a  high  standard  of  biological 
attainment."  The  obligation  of  the  school  to  afford  meaning 
to  the  vocational  details  of  life  is  evident  thruout  the  work. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  chapters  for  American  high 
school  teachers  is  that  on  mathematics  by  Mr.  Garstang  of 
Bedales.  He  has  had  opportunity  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
mathematics  among  pupils  ranging  from  early  childhood  to 
the  years  just  before  the  university.  The  extent  to  which  the 
average  student  can,  under  his  direction,  enter  into  the  use 
of  higher  mathematics  during  our  grammar  and  high  school 
years  is  a  striking  criticism  upon  what  we  are  doing.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Garstang  will  bring  his  various  writings 
upon  this  subject  into  book  form  more  available  to  the  general 
reader. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  book  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  experimental  education. 

Frank  A.  Manny 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


The  best  single-volume  history  of  German  literature  that 
has  as  yet  appeared  is  The  history  of  German  literature,  by 
Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  University.  Professor  Thomas 
has  long  since  made  his  reputation  as  a  scholarly  .student  of 
German  literature,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  difficult  task 
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set  before  him  by  the  plan  of  the  present  volume,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1909. 
440  p.     $1.50.) 

The  part  played  by  physical  exercises  and  athletics  in  the 
education  of  girls  and  of  young  women  is  set  forth  and  care- 
fully discust  in  Athletic  games  for  women,  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Dudley  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Miss  Frances  Pel- 
lor.     (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1909.     268  p.     $1.25.) 

The  perennial  interest  in  Kant  and  his  profound  influence  on 
the  world's  thinking,  fully  justify  the  publication  of  a  new  in- 
troductory book  upon  the  man  and  his  system  of  thought. 
M.  Georges  Cantecor,  Professor  at  the  Lycee  Lakanal,  in  his 
Kant,  has  done  a  service  for  beginners  in  the  Kantian  philos- 
ophy with  true  Gallic  skill  and  clearness.  (Paris:  Paul  Dela- 
plane,  1909.     141  p.     1  fr.) 

We  are  much  attracted  by  the  importance  of  Exercises  in 
arithmetic  in  five  books,  prepared  by  Professor  E.  L.  Thorn- 
dike  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  There  are 
to  be  found  here  some  unusual  and  quite  scientific  applications 
to  textbook  making  of  our  knowledge  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
eye  and  the  neuro-muscular  apparatus.  The  Exercises  can 
be  used  in  connection  with  any  textbook,  and  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  problems  reveals  the  skill  and  sagacity  with 
which  they  have  been  chosen.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
they  are  not  issued  with  the  imprint  of  a  well-known  publish- 
ing house  that  could  give  them  the  country-wide  circulation 
they  deserve.  (New  York:  Printed  by  A.  G.  Seiler,  1910. 
5  numbers,  8c.  each.) 

We  welcome  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  American  Constitution.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  Bio- 
graphical study  of  the  Constitution:  a  study  of  the  origin, 
growth,  and  development  of  the  Constitution  in  connection 
with  the  men  who  have  contributed  most  positively  to  its 
making  and  its  history.  The  author  is  Professor  Edward 
Elliott  of  the  chair  of  politics  at  Princeton  University.  (Xew 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910.     400  p.) 


XII 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  spring  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Mili- 
Instruction  ^ary  Service  Institution,  containing  the  prize 

essays  of  the  Institution,  furnishes  interest- 
ing and  instructive  reading. 

The  subject  of  the  essays  is  twofold,  the  military  training 
and  education  which  should  be  required  in  school  and  college, 
and  the  degree  to  which  legal  exaction  in  military  service  is 
wise  and  compatible  with  our  institutions.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  authors  appreciate  that  no  scheme  of  compulsory 
enlistment  would  ever  be  acceptable  in  our  land,  and  that  they 
are  not  in  favor  of  trying  to  crowd  military  instruction  in  any 
form  into  the  primary  schools.  They  feel,  and  rightly,  that 
the  institutions  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill  Act  should 
really  see  that  the  military  instruction  to  which  they  have 
obligated  themselves  is  honestly  given,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  such  general  scheme  of  military  training  as  they 
recommend  for  secondary  schools  and  colleges  is  either  nec- 
essary or  desirable.  The  sorry  figure  that  we  cut  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Spanish  War,  to  which  one  of  the  authors 
refers,  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  military  training  among  the 
people  at  large,  but  to  an  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  hand- 
ful of  men  at  the  head  of  things,  which  would  be  inexcusable 
under  any  military  system  whatever. 

In  style,  the  authors  could  teach  many  of  our  educational 
writers  a  lesson  on  the  benefits  of  going  straight  at  the  point 
and  sticking  to  it,  and,  tho  we  do  not  grant  their  premises, 
we  can  not  fail  to  be  imprest  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  sug- 
gestions. The  winner,  for  example,  has  a  plan  for  increasing 
the  available  supply  of  officers  by  granting  government  schol- 
arships to  a  large  number  of  men  in  the  colleges  thruout  the 
country,   on  condition  that  they  make  military  science,   for 
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which  provision  is  to  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  their  major 
subject,  and  that  for  five  years  after  graduation  each  scholar 
would  agree  to  serve  his  country  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  We 
do  not  feel,  however,  that  our  people  are  in  the  mood  to 
appropriate  six  million  and  a  half  dollars  a  year  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  effect.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  significant 
and  instructive  thing  about  the  essays,  the  evidence  uncon- 
sciously given  that  the  writers  (and  this  is  doubtless  equally 
true  of  our  army  officers  in  general)  have  no  conception  what- 
ever of  how  widely  the  conviction  is  growing  among  the  men 
and  women  who  really  make  public  opinion  in  this  country 
that  war  is  a  mode  of  settling  differences  of  opinion, 
which  is  not  only  fearfully  extravagant,  but  rapidly  becom- 
ing unnecessary. 

The  Reform  "  The  movement  for  reform  in  the  teaching 

ovemen  m  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  of  Saxony" 
Education  is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  written  by  Pro- 

fessor Arley  Barthlow  Show  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity and  published  upon  the  recommendation  of  Commis- 
sioner Brown  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
{Bulletin,  1910,  No.  1 — whole  number  423).  Professor 
Show's  investigation  has  been  carefully  and  impartially  con- 
ducted and  the  results  are  presented  with  clear  and  sympa- 
thetic discrimination. 

Demand  for  reform  in  Religions-unterricht  in  Germany  is 
widespread  and  insistent.  It  not  only  constitutes  a  highly 
important  educational  problem  of  the  country,  but  has  be- 
come as  well  "  an  issue  of  the  largest  moment  in  the  public 
mind."  In  general,  the  feeling  is  that  religious  instruction 
has  not  kept  pace  either  in  spirit  or  in  practise  with  progress 
in  pedagogy,  with  the  results  of  science,  and  with  the  clarified 
moral  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  time.  The  immediate 
issue  arises  from  the  provisions,  handed  down  from  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  which  require  confessional  instruction 
and  clerical  supervision  in  the  public  schools.  Against  this 
system  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  making  strong  protest 
as  a  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  their  profession  and  as  a 
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hindrance  to  the  natural  development  of  the  child.  The  reply 
of  the  national  church  is  that  clerical  oversight  and  instruction 
in  the  Shorter  catechism,  at  least,  are  due  to  the  established 
alliance  between  church  and  state  and  are  necessary  to  the 
proper  training  for  citizenship. 

In  so  far  as  the  controversy  deals  with  the  relation  between 
church  and  state,  the  situation  in  Saxony  has  for  us  simply 
an  academic  interest.  It  seems  strange  to  note  that  the  ques- 
tion of  entire  separation  of  church  from  state  and  of  complete 
exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  public  schools,  tho 
advocated  by  one  party,  has  as  yet  not  reached  the  stage  of 
enlisting  a  wide  expression  of  public  opinion.  But  the  move- 
ment has  a  significance  that  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  us.  As 
Professor  Show  writes,  "In  a  time  when  our  own  educa- 
tional thought  is  beginning  to  take  more  serious  concern  for 
the  demands  of  moral  training  in  the  schools,  we  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  comprehensive  ideals  of  our  German 
neighbors." 

These  educational  ideals  may  easily  be  distinguished  in  the 
proposals  and  counter-proposals  of  the  respective  parties,  who 
have,  with  characteristic  thoroness,  formulated  complete  state- 
ments of  principles  and  elaborated  plans  for  instruction  and 
use  of  material.  Two  principles  are  generally  accepted :  viz. 
(1)  that  religion  is  an  essential  subject  of  instruction,  and  (2) 
that  both  method  and  material  must  be  adapted  to  the  child 
mind.  We  cite  from  a  manifesto  "  signed  by  nearly  three 
hundred  representative  men  and  women  of  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Chemnitz,  and  other  towns,  among  the  signers  being  thirty- 
six  professors  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  seventeen  pastors, 
and  divers  other  notable  persons  "  : 

To  the  public  school  teachers  of  Saxony,  who  with  unusual  unanimity 
stood  at  Zwickau  for  a  reform  of  the  religious  instruction,  we  hereby 
openly  offer  our  warm  sympathy. 

We,  too,  desire  that  the  Christian  religion  should  remain  an  essential 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  Volksschule  and  see  the  highest  aim  of  religious 
instruction  in  making  the  mind  of  Jesus  live  in  the  children.  We,  too, — 
and  a  number  of  us  are  parents  of  evangelical  school-children — desire 
that  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  right  of  our  teachers  to  fit  the 
content  and  method  of  instruction  to  this  aim  be  more  clearly  defined. 
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In  particular,  we  urge,  in  the  interest  of  an  unified  mind  and  character 
building  among  our  youth,  that  the  teacher  of  religion  be  allowed, 
without  molestation,  to  follow  his  pedagogical  conscience  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  scientific  inquiry  within  the  established  course  of  study, 
and  we  find  it  to  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  child  mind  that 
religious  instruction  be  based  entirely  on  those  materials  in  which  per- 
ceptibly religious  and  moral  life  is  presented  to  the  child,  and  that  it  lay 
chief  emphasis  on  this  religious  and  moral  life  and  not  on  dogmatic 
formulas. 

An  important  constructive  measure  of  the  reform  party  is 
the  publication  of  a  book  for  religious  instruction  in  schools, 
Im  Strome  des  Lebens  (Leipzig,  1909).  The  book  contains 
selections  from  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  also  from  modern 
German  literature,  and  is  an  endeavor  "  to  bring  before  the 
child  the  best  products  of  religious  experience  within  the  range 
of  his  comprehension."  The  following  are  the  suggestive 
divisions  of  material : 

I.     Childhood  and  home. 
II.     Home  and  Fatherland. 

III.  In  God's  beautiful  world. 

IV.  Holidays  and  festivals. 
V.     Duty  to  men. 

VI.     Diligence  and  joy  in  labor. 
VII.     Seedtime  and  harvest. 

VIII.     Life  and  death. 
IX.     Upward  to  God. 

In  the  last  analysis,  as  the  author  of  the  monograph  points 
out,  the  debate  rests  on  the  "  attitude  toward  religion  itself." 
The  leading  reformers  "  adhere  to  the  great  fundamentals  of 
Christian  truth,"  but  hold  that  these  must  be  seen  "  thru  the 
eyes  of  the  men  of  today."  In  opposition,  it  is  argued  that 
"  since  Christianity  is  organized  into  confessions,  Religions- 
unterricht  must  necessarily  take  the  confessional  form,"  such 
instruction  appearing  especially  desirable  in  view  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  Germany  as  a  Christian  state. 

The  tone  of  the  discussion  in  Germany,  while  vigorous  and 
searching,  is  not  vituperative  and  a  sincere  desire  to  cooperate 
is  manifest.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome  is  difficult 
to  predict.     A  profound  readjustment  of  old  relationships  to 
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meet  the  larger  demands  of  present-day  education  is  going 
on  and  the  principles  evolved  will  be  studied  everywhere  with 
profit. 


"  It  will  be  impossible  to  interest  the  people  generally  in 
nominations  for  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly." — From  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  May  4,  19 10. 

This  statement,  which  is  probably  true,  is  another  and  a 
very  sad  illustration  of  the  rapidly  growing  lack  of  interest 
and  confidence  in  the  American  form  of  government.  Ex- 
hibitions of  public  indifference,  and  even  of  public  antag- 
onism, to  the  underlying  principles  of  American  government 
are  increasingly  frequent  and  increasingly  shocking.  It  would 
doubtless  take  an  Aristotle  or  an  Alexander  Hamilton  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  reasons  for  these  new  tendencies,  but  one 
need  not  be  a  great  prophet  to  foretell  with  certainty  what, 
if  unchecked,  their  end  will  be. 


There  has  reached  us  the  announcement  of  the  Grove  City 
Summer  School  for  1910.  From  it  we  learn  that  "a  great 
many  college  graduates  take  this  work  for  post-graduate  cred- 
its leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  philosophy.  This  is 
the  only  department  of  the  college  in  which  non-resident  stu- 
dents are  received,  but  in  every  case  a  candidate  for  the  degree 
must  spend  at  least  one  summer  at  the  college  taking  courses 
in  the  prescribed  work  of  the  post-graduate  department.  One 
summer  spent  at  the  college  in  this  work  will  make  it  possible 
for  earnest  students  to  receive  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy without  much  difficult  non-resident  work"  [sic]. 
A  subsequent  paragraph,  addrest  particularly  to  clergymen, 
points  out  "  that  this  opportunity  may  not  occur  again." 

We  are  of  the  impression  that  it  ought  not  to  occur  either 
again  or  at  all.  There  is  no  possible  objection  to  clergymen 
and  others  interested  studying  philosophy  at  a  summer  school 
of  this  kind,  but  to  give  for  such  work,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  to  bring  academic 
designations  to  an  esteem  still  lower  than  that  in  which  they 
are  held  at  present. 
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Many  influential  members  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation are  receiving  letters,  cast  in  much  the  same  form  as 
those  which  were  so  widely  distributed  before  the  Asbury 
Park  meeting  in  1905,  urging  them  to  support  a  certain  person 
for  election  as  President  of  the  Association  when  it  meets  at 
Boston,  on  grounds  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
educational  service  or  fitness.  We  wish  we  could  convey  to 
those  who  are  responsible  for  this  sort  of  political  canvassing 
how  offensive  it  is  to  the  older  members  of  the  Association 
who  have  pride  in  its  past  traditions  and  who  dislike  to  see 
the  attempt  made  to  use  it  as  an  instrumentality  for  personal 
or  factional  aggrandizement. 


Apparently  the  yellow  journals  of  the  country  have  secured 
a  recruit  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  view  of  some  articles 
recently  published  in  the  Atlantic  monthly  the  question  is  be- 
ing seriously  asked  whether  the  Zeitgeist  has  invaded  even 
that  sanctuary. 


In  addition  to  the  colleges  noted  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view for  May  (page  539),  both  Amherst  and  Williams  have 
adopted  the  new  college  entrance  requirements  in  Latin. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN 
TEACHING  (VI)  " 

The  educational  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  United 
States  half  a  century  ago  are  farther  apart  than  even  the  con- 
ditions of  social  and  civic  life  from  the  conditions  of  today. 
There  were  great  teachers  then  and  great  scholars,  whose 
name  and  fame  are  living  in  the  world  now:  but  the  great 
teachers  were  few  and  rare  and  like  the  poet  were  "  born 
and  not  made,"  and  the  great  scholars  worked  out  their  schol- 
arship and  greatness  under  difficulties  which  only  the  strong- 
est and  ablest  could  cope  with  and  conquer.  All  the  more 
honor  to  them! 

My  personal  experience  of  educational  conditions  is  so  un- 
usual that  I  am  hardly  competent  to  speak  of  them  from  my 
own  knowledge.  "  The  roots  of  learning  "  were  never  very 
"  bitter "  to  me,  and  "  the  fruits  "  began  very  soon  to  be 
"  sweet  ";  for  my  father,  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  was  not 
only  a  scholar — "  and  a  ripe  and  good  one," — but  he  was  born 
with  the  gift  of  teaching,  so  that,  unconsciously  and  unin- 
tentionally, he  gave  out  of  his  abundant  store  to  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  In  his  earlier  life  (he  was 
born  in  1799)  he  pursued  his  studies  under  great  difficulties, 
spending  his  leisure  moments  in  Mr.  Bogart's  book-shop  in 
Geneva,  where  he  was  frequently  left  in  charge  of  the  place 

1  The  earlier  papers  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  September  and  December,  1909,  January,  March  and  June,  iqio. 
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while  the  proprietor  was  absent.  Later  on  he  gathered  about 
him  a  rare  and  rich  library  in  all  departments,  literary  as  well 
as  theological,  and  he  not  only  owned  his  books,  but  he  loved 
them  and  he  used  them.  The  motto  and  the  method  of  his 
life  was  "  Nocturna  versate  manu  versate  diurna."  There  was 
contagion  in  any  contact  with  him.  There  was  gathered  about 
him  a  company  of  teachers  and  scholars,  to  whom,  after  him, 
I  owe  whatever  learning  and  imperfect  knowledge  I  have. 
My  own  educational  conditions  were  unusual  and  unique,  for 
I  was  educated  in  my  own  home,  using  his  books  and  with 
the  stimulus  of  his  companionship.  The  two  great  teachers 
of  my  boyhood  and  my  earlier  manhood  were  James  Gilborne 
Lyons  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  master  in  thought  and  in 
accuracy  of  knowledge,  to  whom  a  false  quantity  or  a  mis- 
placed word  in  a  quotation,  or  a  mispronunciation,  was  a  crime 
which  brought  down  condign  punishment;  and  after  him  came 
the  great  teacher  Milo  Mahan,  unequaled  then  and  unsurpast 
since  in  the  accuracy  and  accumulation  of  his  knowledge, 
classical  and  mathematical  as  well  as  theological,  and  in  the 
rare  charm  of  his  methods  of  instruction  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence. Of  course,  these  are  not  fair  instances  of  the  educa- 
tional conditions  of  that  time. 

The  great  advance  and  improvement  in  the  last  half-century 
are  along  three  lines :  First,  in  teachers  taught  to  teach.  I 
have  a  cordial  dislike  for  the  word  "  pedagogy  "  (which  I 
always  like  to  pronounce  with  both  g's  hard),  but  that  which 
it  describes  is  invaluable,  because  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  the  power  to  impart  it  are  very  different  things,  not  al- 
ways— indeed,  I  think  not  often — together;  for  very'  often 
the  more  the  man  knows  the  less  he  is  able  to  give  out  of 
that  knowledge  in  any  orderly  and  impressive  way.  And 
where  the  teacher  is  not  "  born,"  which  is  rare,  he  must  be 
"  made  " — trained  to  teach.  The  next  advance  is  in  text- 
books. As  I  remember  my  own  struggles  with  the  dull  gram- 
mars and  clumsy  lexicons,  and  Greek  and  Latin  readers  with 
elegant  extracts,  and  then  note  the  recitations  of  a  class  of 
today,  with  its  annotated  text-books,  its  editions  of  authors 
with  illuminating  notes  of  reference,  full  vocabularies  and  die- 
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tionaries  in  one  volume,  I  measure  the  enormous  advance  and 
the  great  advantage  of  the  student  of  today.  I  studied  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  a  young  man,  and  had  glimpses  of  Beowulf  and 
Caedmon  and  the  Chronicle;  and  I  duly  and  delightedly 
read  Chaucer,  and  gathered  much  interest  in  the  growth  and 
gradual  changes  of  our  mother  tongue :  but  to  do  this  I  had 
to  struggle  with  a  great  complication  of  volumes.  Today, 
with  the  new  textbooks,  the  journey  over  these  old  roads  is 
made  easy  and  most  attractive.  And  thirdly,  I  note  the  change 
in  the  method  of  teaching:  today  the  teacher,  and  not  the 
student,  pulls  the  laboring  oar.  We  used  to  memorize  cer- 
tain facts  and  dates  and  learn  by  rote  (it  was  called  learning 
"  by  heart,"  tho  neither  heart  nor  head  had  much  to  do  with 
it)  passages  out  of  books,  and  we  used  to  plod  thru  literal 
translations  from  one  language  to  another,  transferring  the 
words  rather  than  the  thoughts  of  the  writer.  Today  a  sub- 
ject is  given  out  to  be  studied,  and  the  learners  have  their 
books  of  reference  and  headings  from  the  notes  they  take  down 
in  class  from  the  living  utterance  of  the  speaker.  A  period 
of  history  is  studied  in  its  various  phases  of  facts,  of  litera- 
ture, of  leading  men,  of  surrounding  objects;  and  so  sub- 
jects are  studied  and  not  merely  books,  and  the  whole  out- 
look is  taken  in,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  place  and  period 
is  absorbed. 

I  have  an  intense  inherited  and  instinctive  impulse  to  speak 
especially  about  the  advance  in  the  education  of  girls.  The 
first  two  ventures  in  the  higher  education  of  women  were  made 
by  my  father  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  by  Emma  Willard  in 
Troy,  about  eighty  years  ago;  and  these  efforts  were  based 
upon  the  conviction,  which  experience  and  results  have  abso- 
lutely proved,  that  there  is  an  absolute  equality  of  intellectual 
ability  and  possibility  in  boys  and  girls,  with  a  certain  element 
of  quicker  perception  in  the  girl's  mind.  My  father's  further 
motive  was  to  develop  the  spiritual  and  religious  element  in 
education  with  and  alongside  of  the  secular  element.  Today 
everywhere  in  women's  colleges  and  secondary  schools  for 
girls  this  movement  has  spread.  Where  it  is  controlled  by  the 
recognition  of  the  inherent  and  essential  differences  of  women, 
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it  is  doing  good  work;  and  the  training  of  the  mothers  is, 
of  course,  a  potent  influence  in  the  education  of  the  world.  I 
am  tempted  to  quote  my  father's  own  argument  and  explana- 
tion from  two  of  his  addresses,  in  1844  and  1846.  "  Why 
should  a  course  of  education  for  girls  be  less  definite,  less 
thoro,  less  complete,  in  its  relation  to  their  place  in  life,  than 
a  course  of  education  for  boys?  What  hinders  that  a  plan 
of  study  for  our  daughters  be  marked  out  on  a  graduated  scale, 
pursued,  persisted  in,  accomplished,  with  the  same  accuracy, 
certainty,  and  completeness  as  for  our  sons?"  "The  course 
of  female  education  is  disturbed  and  hindered,  in  its  sub- 
stantial elements,  by  the  priority  which  has  been  arbitrarily 
allowed  to  what  are  called  the  ornamental  branches;  as  if 
the  very  notion  of  ornamental  did  not  imply  a  substratum  to 
be  ornamented.  None  of  these  will  be  neglected;  but  each 
secured,  in  just  proportion,  in  due  subordination  to  solid  and 
essential  studies."  "  In  all  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge; 
in  polite  and  elegant  letters;  in  the  exact  sciences;  in  whatever 
is  called,  worthily,  by  that  much  prostituted  name,  philosophy; 
in  the  fine  arts;  and  in  all  truly  woman-like  accomplishments; 
we  resolve  to  spare  no  pains,  or  cost,  for  the  improvement 
and  adornment  of  the  girls  committed  to  our  care." 

W.  C.  Doane 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


II 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

The  President  was  seated  in  his  office,  fatigued  after  a  day 
devoted  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  college.  He  had  tried  to 
save  a  boy  from  a  course  of  life  which  would  be  his  undoing. 
He  had  braced  up  another,  a  good  fellow,  who  was  becoming 
careless.  He  had  had  a  long  conference  with  his  superintend- 
ent of  buildings  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical  heating 
system.  He  had  settled  a  controversy  as  to  a  charge  of  unfair 
treatment  made  by  a  group  of  students  against  an  unwise 
instructor.  He  had  given  a  lecture  to  a  class  on  his  pet  sub- 
ject of  Greek  literature.  Pie  had  answered  four  mails  bring- 
ing inquiries  from  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  with 
many  intellectual  and  financial  weaknesses  about  which  advice 
was  needed;  from  candidates  for  places  on  the  faculty  to  fill 
vacancies  existing  or  hoped  for;  from  an  uneasy  professor  of 
another  college  who  inclosed  a  blank,  which  he  said  he  had 
sent  to  five  hundred  others  asking  for  information  as  to  the 
best  place  to  purchase  frying-pans  for  the  college  refectory 
and  the  number,  shape,  and  size  in  millimeters  of  those  most 
needed;  from  the  best  lecturer  in  America  who  would  for  ten 
dollars  give  his  unrivaled  effort  on  "  The  psychology  of  the 
forward  pass";  from  a  lady  who  desired  his  name  as  hon- 
orary vice-president  of  an  association  to  supply  anti-bacterial 
bacteria  to  the  children  of  immigrants;  and  from  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  seekers  of  detailed  advice  on  subjects 
uninteresting  to  himself  or  any  one  else  but  the  writer. 

After  it  was  all  over,  he  had  relaxed  himself  upon  his  chair 
and  asked  whether  it  was  all  worth  while. 

He  had  started  a  few  years  before  full  of  hope  and  zeal, 
with  a  resolve  to  do  just  this  sort  of  work.  He  had  said  to 
himself  and  his  Board :  "  I  want  to  make  things  in  the  college 
as  sweet  and  stimulating  as  may  be.     I  have  a  theory  that  if 
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you  make  a  really  good  and  wholesome  college,  patronage  and 
money  will  come  in  largely  unsought.  If  you  gather  together 
a  faculty  as  effective  and  scholarly  as  your  means  will  permit, 
and  keep  them  down  every  day  to  their  best  work,  with  every 
encouragement  possible  in  the  way  of  favorable  conditions, 
and  ask  them  to  take  a  human  as  well  as  an  intellectual  interest 
in  every  student,  that  somehow,  perhaps  slowly,  the  informa- 
tion will  filter  to  the  little  group  of  parents  who  still  control 
the  destinies  of  their  boys  and  who  wish  a  real  education 
rather  than  a  collection  of  social  and  athletic  distractions." 

He  had  noticed  some  Presidents  with  ready  tongues  who  oc- 
cupied many  pulpits,  and  addrest  many  schools  and  institutes, 
and  whose  services  were  much  sought  after  because  they  were 
interesting  and  cost  nothing — whose  real  object  was  not  to 
inform  their  hearers,  but  to  advertise  for  students.  He  had 
noticed  others  who  much  haunted  the  offices  of  wealthy  men 
with  a  subscription  paper,  or  sat  by  the  bedside  of  expiring 
women  of  means  to  dictate  a  clause  in  their  wills,  and  whose 
main  usefulness  was  to  gather  in  money  for  endowment  or 
halls.  He  had  not  felt  it  in  his  heart  to  criticize  either  of 
these,  for  many  unpleasant  things  have  to  be  done  in  the  line 
of  one's  duty.  But  he  had  himself  no  inclination  to  give 
much  time  to  either  field  of  endeavor,  and  preferred  to  try 
his  chances  in  the  way  of  making  a  really  good  thing  by  per- 
sonal effort  in  the  college,  in  close  touch  with  every  student 
and  every  teacher. 

It  had  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  college  had 
grown  in  reputation  among  the  better  sort  of  people.  The 
youth  who  wanted  a  "  good  time  "  had  avoided  it,  and.  by  nat- 
ural selection  it  had  grown  into  a  more  moral,  a  more  quiet, 
a  more  scholarly,  and  a  more  industrious  college  than  some 
others.  It  had  also  slowly  grown  in  numbers,  and  some  ob- 
servant patrons,  who  appreciated  its  honesty  and  efficiency, 
had  been  liberal  to  extend  financial  aid.  Its  old  students  were 
taking  a  modest  pride  in  its  achievements  and  character,  and 
the  universities  to  which  its  men  went  for  graduate  work  were 
noticing  a  quality  and  standard  among  them  which  made  them 
very  welcome. 
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All  this  past  thru  the  mind  of  the  President,  and  then 
the  other  picture  presented  itself.  Other  colleges  with  inferior 
resources  were  striding  past  his  own  in  numbers.  Their  ath- 
letics and  dramatics  covered  the  land.  They  were  talked  of 
in  the  schools,  and  the  boys  who  went  with  the  crowd  rather 
sneered  at  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  spiritless  and 
stagnant  little  college  where  growth  was  slow  and  "  life  "  very 
scanty.  The  President  knew  very  well  how  these  things  were 
brought  about,  and  a  course  of  action  which  would  revolu- 
tionize his  institution  slowly  shaped  itself  in  his  mind.  He 
had  a  good  foundation  in  reputation,  equipment,  and  loyal,  if 
few,  graduates  and  faculty  to  build  upon;  now  let  him  gather 
in  his  reward  and  make  at  one  spectacular  effort  a  growth  that 
would  stop  all  cavil  and  compel  respect  for  what  America 
applauds. 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  abolish  entrance  examinations. 
He  had  asked  honesty  of  his  faculty,  and,  tho  the  questions 
were  not  unreasonably  difficult,  many  good  boys  were  marked 
out.  Besides  this,  many  others  were  frightened  away.  It 
was  so  much  easier  to  present  a  paper  to  another  college  and 
have  all  this  tedious  process  superseded  that  the  line  of  least 
resistance  carried  them  elsewhere.  Something  was  gained, 
it  is  true,  in  quality  and  evenness  of  the  class  and  in  saving 
future  losses,  but  scores  of  young  fellows  with  kindling  hopes 
were  lost  to  him.  Certificates  were  easily  managed.  He  would 
sit  in  his  office,  receive  the  papers,  and  in  September  his  pro- 
fessors and  the  sophomores  would  find  a  freshman  class  all 
nicely  admitted  and  ready  to  be  hazed.  He  remembers  the 
explanation  of  the  process  by  Mr.  Dooley,  something  like  this : 
"  The  President  takes  the  boy  into  his  Turkish  room,  offers 
him  a  cigarette,  and  says,  '  Now,  me  dear  boy,  you  are  ad- 
mitted. What  brand  of  larnin'  do  ye  wish  studied  for  ye  by 
me  competent  professors?'  "  Of  course,  many  colleges  have 
"  accredited  schools,"  but  this  last  can  be  easily  increased  by 
presidential  fiat.  Some  demand  forms  of  certificate  fortified 
by  grades,  but  these  are  easily  pigeon-holed.  Why,  indeed, 
should  any  aspiring  American  be  kept  out?  If  he  is  ignorant 
or  crude,  so  much  the  more  need  of  the  enlightening  and 
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refining  influences  of  the  democratic  American  college.  The 
president  saw  in  his  mind,  as  a  sure  result  of  this  plan,  "  The 
largest  freshman  class  in  the  history  of  the  college." 

But  when  you  had  filled  up  your  college  with  men  varying 
by  four  years  in  development,  in  ability  from  brilliancy  to  stu- 
pidity, in  industry  from  the  grind  to  zero,  how  would  such  a 
team  be  driven  ?  The  American  college,  the  President  argued, 
must  be  democratic,  not  a  place  for  the  bright  and  ambitious 
aristocracy  only.  All  must  have  a  chance;  indeed,  the  other 
sort  needs  it  the  most  and  must  be  leveled  up.  The  tyranny 
of  exaction  and  selection  must  be  wiped  out  and  examina- 
tions must  not  be  allowed  to  discourage  the  unfortunate.  To 
arrange  this,  the  President  remembered  the  advice  of  one  of 
his  fellow  tradesmen,  that  if  you  give  six  questions  on  a 
paper  that  any  one  could  answer,  you  could  then  give  four 
more  that  no  one  could  answer  and  so  have  an  average  paper, 
which  would  sound  well,  but  reject  none.  In  this  way  the 
largest  freshman  class  might,  in  time,  become  the  largest 
senior  class  in  the  history  of  the  college,  the  crown  and  glory 
of  the  reformed  policy. 

But,  then,  what  about  moral  standards?  The  college  had 
rather  prided  itself  on  this  point  in  the  past,  and  the  con- 
stituency had  got  to  expect  and  demand  them.  But  were  they 
not  too  particular?  Certainly  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
drinking  and  dissipating  students  needed  collegiate  care  more 
than  others.  It  was  cruel  to  turn  them  out  instead  of  re- 
forming them,  and  the  others  needed  contact  with  evil  to 
prepare  them  for  the  worse  experiences  of  after  life.  It  was 
a  pity  that  a  lot  of  neutral  and,  in  the  main,  well-intentioned 
boys  from  good  homes  should  be  drawn  into  their  habits,  but 
this  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  too  great  stringency  in  school, 
and  the  reaction  had  to  come.  Many  a  young  man  had  gone 
thru  a  period  of  wild  living  and  come  out  a  respectable  and 
respected  man,  all  the  stronger  for  his  early  experience.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  well  not  to  know  too  much  about  student  habits, 
except  to  caution  them  not  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  college  by 
riotous  public  demonstrations. 

The  next  thought  that  past  thru  the  mind  of  the  President 
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in  his  "  godly  thoro  reformation  "  was  that  many  boys  had 
not  money  enough  to  pay  college  expenses.  The  injustice  of 
this  struck  him  forcibly.  A  number  of  scholarships  had  been 
given  out  in  the  past  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  merit  and 
scholarly  conduct.  But  there  were  many  who  needed  educa- 
tion who  could  not  stand  this  test.  It  was  undemocratic  to 
exclude  them.  Above  all  others  there  was  room  for  develop- 
ment among  them,  and  to  confine  your  places  to  the  well-to-do 
in  purse  or  intellect  was  too  narrow  for  the  demands  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  Work  to  earn  money  would  take  valuable 
time.  So  the  fees  must  be  reduced  or  done  away  with  when- 
ever they  became  a  burden.  A  kind  of  sliding  scale  would  be 
instituted,  and,  while  no  nominal  change  would  be  made  in 
the  fees,  elastic  scholarships  would  be  instituted  to  cover 
everything  the  student  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay. 

This,  of  course,  would  reduce  college  income,  and  salaries 
must  be  cut.  After  all,  the  President  had  revealed  to  him 
these  high-priced  Ph.D.'s  were  not  the  best  teachers.  For 
half  their  cost  you  could  get  men  whose  knowledge  would 
not  permit  them  to  be  tript  up  by  the  better  students  and 
who  would  be  so  fresh  from  their  studies  that  they  could 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  other  sort.  If  they  had  to 
work  up  each  lesson  the  day  before,  as  the  class  did,  they 
would  know  freshly  wherein  the  trouble  lay.  Better  work 
would  be  done  for  less  money.  The  previous  investments  had 
been  made  because  there  had  been  some  idea  that  really  schol- 
arly men  had  a  stimulating  effect  which  the  drill-master  could 
not  exert,  and  that  it  was  good  for  the  college  to  have  the 
reputation  which  a  learned  faculty  gave,  but  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  boys  in  school  never  considered  this  in  the 
choice  of  a  college,  but  assumed  that  in  the  comparatively  un- 
important matter  of  contagious  learning  all  colleges  were  so 
near  alike  as  to  render  it  a  negligible  quantity. 

Having  thus  adjusted  the  finances,  other  questions  pre- 
sented themselves.  Should  he  make  it  a  university?  This 
would  involve  no  expense,  no  change  of  policy,  only  a  change 
of  name  easily  got  through  the  courts,  and  he  knew  that  many 
a  young  man  prided   himself   on  being  the  possessor  of   a 
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"  university  "  degree.  This  was  worth  thinking  of,  but  he  had 
heard  some  ridicule  placed  on  what  critical  people  called 
pseudo-universities,  and  he  laid  this  matter  away  in  his  brain 
for  further  thought  and  turned  to  the  absorbing  question  of 
athletics. 

Here  was  something  worth  development  and  expenditure. 
Winning  football  and  baseball  teams  had  a  real  advertising 
value.  Boys  at  home  and  at  school,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  the  work  of  secondary  importance  of  the  classroom,  knew 
just  where  a  college  stood  in  ball.  Therefore,  the  teams  must 
not  only  play  ball,  but  they  must  play  to  win.  To  do  this 
great  players  must  come  to  his  college  and  not  elsewhere. 
He  must  secure  them.  Of  course,  he  would  not  give  out  col- 
lege money  directly.  Something  could  be  done  by  scholar- 
ships and  something  by  sham  opportunities  to  make  money. 
But  best  of  all,  the  well-to-do  alumni  who  felt  an  honest  pride 
in  the  glory  of  their  alma  mater  might,  if  they  found  a  worthy 
youth  thirsting  for  education,  pay  his  bills,  and  if  he  inci- 
dentally proved  a  great  pitcher  or  fullback,  surely  no  one  could 
expect  that  a  man  should  be  discriminated  against  simply  be- 
cause he  was  athletic.  It  would  not  do  to  make  the  team  too 
good,  however,  for  that  would  draw  suspicion.  If  it  should 
play  on  equal  terms  with  Yale,  people  would  say  that  it  con- 
tained "  ringers,"  which  might  hurt  the  college.  It  would 
need  nice  adjustment  to  have  it  just  good  enough  to  defeat 
the  pet  rival  and  not  be  open  to  damaging  charges.  But  the 
President  was  sure  that  with  the  aid  of  certain  trusty  alumni 
he  could  manage  it,  and  at  the  same  time  take  the  right  side 
in  convention  on  purity  in  athletics. 

The  President  felt  a  certain  glow  as  these  projects  past 
in  review  thru  his  mind.  How  he  had  in  the  past  mist  his 
chances  to  make  a  dashing  democratic  expanding  American 
college,  and  how  surely  these  plans  would  do  it!  How  the 
papers  would  talk  about  him,  and  how  success  would  bring 
success !  But  if  these  were  not  enough,  a  new  thought  came  to 
him  in  this  hour  of  inspiration.    He  would  adopt  coeducation. 

He  had  been  conservative  on  this  question.  He  had  argued 
that  young  men  and  women  of  college  age  were  better  apart,  if 
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the  purpose  of  college  was  study;  that  each  would  have  a 
more  true  development  without  the  very  close  proximity  of  the 
other;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  opposition  of  the  Alumni 
and  undergraduates  would  make  success  problematical  even 
if  desirable.  But  now  how  paltry  seemed  the  first  argument, 
and  how  cowardly  the  last!  The  keen  eagerness  of  the  girls 
of  America  for  higher  education  should  not  be  limited.  Ob- 
jections must  be  conquered.  They  were  overrunning  the 
equipment  of  the  good  girls'  colleges  everywhere,  and  still 
crying  for  admission  at  closed  doors.  He  was  reminded  of 
the  opening  of  a  sermon  said  to  have  been  preached  by  a 
woman  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  "  My  dear  friends,"  said  she,  "  there  are  three 
things  at  which  I  marvel.  One  is  that  boys  throw  stones 
and  other  missiles  at  the  fruit  on  the  trees  when,  if  they 
would  let  it  alone,  it  would  fall  of  itself.  The  second  is  that 
men  go  to  war  and  make  such  efforts  to  kill  one  another 
when,  if  they  would  let  them  alone,  they  would  die  of  them- 
selves. And  the  third  is  that  young  men  strive  so  hard  to 
go  after  the  girls  when,  if  they  would  let  them  alone,  they 
would  come  of  themselves."  Of  course  he  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  any  of  these  statements,  certainly  not  the  last.  But 
applied  to  colleges  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  students 
who,  if  he  let  them  alone,  would  come  of  themselves  and  fill 
his  college  to  the  brim.  The  demand  for  boys  was  in  excess 
of  the  supply,  but  ambitious  girls  were  already  asking  to 
share  with  their  brothers  the  college  opportunities. 

Full  of  the  new  policy,  the  President  closed  his  reverie  and 
his  desk  and  went  out  on  the  campus.  He  met  a  group  of 
students  who  greeted  him  with  a  cheery  air  of  comradeship 
but  with  perfect  respect.  He  knew  every  one  by  name  and 
by  character.  "  Our  gym  team  won  from  Berkshire  36  to 
23,"  said  they,  and  a  discussion  of  the  good  work  of  Brooke, 
the  captain,  followed.  One  or  two  wanted  to  talk  to  him  about 
their  studies,  they  were  not  in  the  right  courses,  or  they 
wisht  an  opinion  about  an  economic  theory  they  had  just  heard 
in  the  classroom.  Another  was  afraid  that  a  certain  un- 
named freshman  was  going  wrong  and  desired  to  approach 
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him  the  right  way.  It  was  a  loyal,  intelligent,  clean  company, 
who  felt  responsibility  for  the  college  and  were  full  of  in- 
terest in  everything  about  it.  They  had  come  from  good 
homes,  not  wealthy  but  wholesome.  Some  of  them  were 
working  their  way  and  had  difficulties  enough.  They  had 
all  faced  the  entrance  examinations  and  conquered  them. 
They  were  fairly  even  in  preparation  and  ability,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  meet  them  in  any  subject.  In  the  main  they 
lived  reputable  lives  and  the  neutral  comers  usually  cast  their 
lots  on  the  side  of  decency.  As  he  left  them,  the  President  felt 
some  doubts  of  his  plan  to  introduce  an  unprepared  promiscu- 
ous assemblage  of  boys  of  dubious  morality  and  intelligence 
among  them.  He  left  them  and  joined  a  professor  whom  he 
knew  intimately,  who  was  a  ripe  scholar  in  his  field  and  an 
influential  personality,  and  whom  he  had  retained  against  the 
strongest  bids  from  a  large  university.  They  talked  familiarly 
about  college  matters  and  prospects,  and  then  it  occurred  to 
him  that  here  was  one  of  the  sacrifices  he  must  make  at  the 
altar  of  cheapness,  and  another  of  his  cherished  dreams  dis- 
appeared. At  his  home  he  found  a  group  of  girl  graduates 
who  were  telling  of  the  charms  of  the  free  life  in  their  sepa- 
rate college,  and  all  his  old  doubts  about  coeducation  for  col- 
lege students  returned.  By  this  time  the  whole  image  had 
faded. 

After  all,  he  said,  in  the  mental  revulsion  which  followed 
in  his  clearer  moments,  does  not  the  American  nation  need  a 
group  of  institutions,  where  numbers  shall  not  be  a  bar  to 
close  acquaintanceship,  where  each  student  shall  have  the  pecu- 
liar training  he  needs,  where  scholarship  shall  be  appreciated 
more  than  mercenary  ideals,  where  physical  and  moral  success 
shall  count  for  something  and  not  too  much  in  the  college  mind, 
where  every  statement  shall  be  honestly  made  good  and  every 
promise  redeemed  at  par,  where  standards  shall  never  be  sac- 
rificed to  material  success,  and  where  a  normal  growth  in  num- 
bers shall  always  be  more  than  matched  by  growth  in  the  facili- 
ties for  their  proper  care  and  development. 


Ill 

A  NEGLECTED  CAUSE  OF  RETARDATION 


Investigations  in  the  schools  of  some  of  our  principal  cities 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  number  is  surprizingly 
large  of  those  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  are  behind 
the  grades  which,  at  a  normal  rate  of  progress,  they  should 
have  reached.  The  extent  and  causes  of  this  retardation  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  many  educators,  in  order  to  discover 
the  remedies  for  it.  By  far  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  this  problem  has  been  recently  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.1  Mr. 
Ayres's  treatment  of  his  subject  is  practical  and  illuminating, 
and  his  reasoning  and  conclusions  should  arrest  the  attention 
of  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  administration  or  instruction 
of  our  elementary  schools. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  at  length  the  conclusions  suc- 
cinctly stated  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  or  the  methods  by 
which  they  have  been  reached.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  there 
is  apparent  no  attempt  to  bolster  up  preconceived  opinions. 
The  author  sustains  his  contentions  with  an  abundant  array 
of  statistics,  and  much  skill  is  shown  in  interpreting  and  get- 
ting at  their  true  significance,  with  due  regard  to  their  defects 
and  limitations.  Further  investigation,  based  upon  uniform 
and  improved  scientific  modes  of  keeping  school  records,  may 
here  and  there  modify  somewhat  the  results  obtained;  but, 
in  the  main,  they  will  stand  the  test  of  observation  and 
experience. 

From  a  survey  of  conditions  in  thirty-one  cities,   among 

1  Laggards  in  our  schools,  a  study  of  retardation  and  elimination  in  city 
school  systems. — By  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  A.M.,  Secretary  Backward  Chil- 
dren Investigation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
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them  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Kansas  City,  Portland  (Ore.),  and  Los  Angeles, 
the  author  concludes  that  approximately  thirty-three  per  cent, 
represents  the  number  of  retarded,  or  over-age  children,  in 
our  city  school  systems  the  country  over.  "  In  the  typical 
first  grade,"  he  says,  "  for  every  four  beginners  there  are 
three  other  children  who  are  repeating  the  work  of  the  grade. 
The  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades  all  contain  consid- 
erable proportions  of  repeaters.  The  sixth  is  the  first  grade 
showing  any  dropping  out  of  pupils.  By  this  grade  ten  per  cent, 
have  left.  The  seventh  grade  shows  such  a  decided  falling 
off  that  only  seventy-one  per  cent,  remain.  By  the  time  the 
eighth  grade  is  reached,  practically  one-half  of  the  pupils  have 
dropt  out."  Here  certainly  is  a  situation  which  should 
command  the  most  thoro  study  in  order  to  discover  and  ap- 
praise its  causes  and  apply  appropriate  remedies. 

Among  the  causes  of  retardation,  the  chief  stress  has  com- 
monly been  laid  upon  physical  conditions — defects  of  eyesight 
or  hearing;  abnormal  growths  in  the  throat  or  nasal  passages, 
inducing  imperfect  breathing;  defective  teeth,  attended  with 
malnutrition;  heart  troubles;  and  a  general  low  tone  of  the 
entire  system  and  lack  of  constitutional  vigor,  showing  itself 
in  anemic  or  bad  nervous  conditions.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  presence  of  any  of  these  weaknesses  must  be,  in  many 
instances,  a  serious  drawback  to  the  pupil's  progress,  often 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  it  is  possible  to  measure.  For  the 
faculties  and  mechanism  of  the  body  are  the  tools  thru  which 
the  mind  works;  and  if  for  any  reason  any  of  these  tools 
are  out  of  condition  and  their  natural,  normal  correlation  with 
the  mind  is  disturbed,  the  mental  powers,  whatever  their  na- 
tive ability  may  be,  can  not  act  with  vigor  and  efficiency  until 
this  co-ordination  is  restored. 

In  our  present  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  precise  degree 
of  influence  of  each  of  these  defects,  the  author  of  Laggards 
in  our  schools  is  inclined  to  be  cautious  about  drawing  sweep- 
ing conclusions  from  the  data  thus  far  available.  He  concludes 
that,  while  physical  defectiveness  does  have  unquestionably  an 
important  effect  upon  the  progress  of  many  pupils,  there  is 
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a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  number  of  such  defectives  by 
lumping  together  indiscriminately  those  having  slight  with 
those  who  have  marked  physical  defects.  He  further  con- 
cludes that  the  duller  children  show  a  considerably  higher 
percentage  of  enlarged  glands,  defective  breathing  or  hearing, 
hypertrophied  tonsils  and  adenoids  than  the  brighter;  while, 
as  a  rule,  defective  vision,  as  might  be  anticipated,  is  a  far 
less  influential  factor  in  retardation.  He  recognizes  the  in- 
teresting and  important  fact  that,  as  a  child  grows  older, 
nature  tends  to  throw  off  some  of  these  defects,  or  at  least 
to  minimize  them. 

Another  cause,  to  which  a  chapter  is  devoted,  is  irregular 
attendance,  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  retardation  and 
one  that  has  not  attracted  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
author  concludes  from  the  figures  at  hand  that  in  the  case  of 
less  than  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  does  the  total  number  of 
days  of  attendance  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  school  year, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  low  percentage  of  promotions 
and  a  progressive  elimination  with  each  advancing  grade. 

Late  entrance  is  another  contributory  factor,  tho  he  regards 
it  of  less  importance  than  some  others.  Thru  the  neglect  of 
parents  or  guardians,  not  a  few  children  are  left  to  grow  up 
to  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  with  little  or  no  experience  of  school- 
life.  And  when  at  last  the  child  is  sent  to  school,  he  finds 
himself  far  behind  those  of  his  own  age;  his  mind,  hitherto 
untrained,  has  acquired  habits  which  it  is  difficult  to  shake 
off;  he  learns  slowly,  and,  unless  of  some  native  ability  and 
earnestness  of  purpose,  he  never  quite  succeeds  in  making 
good  the  loss  entailed  upon  him  by  the  lack  of  early  school 
training. 

At  first  thought  it  might  appear  that  ignorance  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  among  the  children  of  immigrants  would  ac- 
count for  very  much  of  the  retardation  in  cities,  where  there 
is  a  large  population  of  foreign  extraction.  Mr.  Ayres  shows 
that  this  is  almost  negligible  as  a  cause  of  retardation. 

Without  elaborating  the  point  in  detail,  the  author  main- 
tains that  our  courses  of  study  are  in  advance  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  average  child,  and  that  this  accounts  for  much 
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of  the  retardation  in  our  schools.  To  quote  his  own  lan- 
guage :  "  As  at  present  constituted,  they  are  fitted  not  to  the 
slow  child,  or  to  the  average  child,  but  to  the  unusually  bright 
one  who  is  able  to  follow  them  substantially  as  mapped  out. 
The  really  exceptional  child  may  even  advance,  faster  than  the 
scheduled  rate;  but  the  average  child  can  not  keep  up  with 
the  work  as  planned,  and  the  slow  child  has  an  even  smaller 
chance  of  doing  so." 

It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  some  truth  in  this 
indictment  of  our  courses  of  study.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  in  education  is  to  frame  a  course  of  study  in  exact 
adjustment  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  the  pupils.  The  cur- 
riculum-maker must  ever  be  on  his  guard,  lest  his  scheme  of 
study  be  upon  too  high  a  plane  for  the  child's  understanding. 
With  all  the  painstaking  effort  which  our  most  skilful  and 
experienced  educators  have  expended  upon  the  curriculum, 
few  persons  will  concede  that  they  have  made  such  a  dismal 
failure  as  Mr.  Ayres's  sweeping  criticism  would  indicate.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  gulf  between  our  school  curriculums  and 
the  comprehension  of  the  pupil  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the  course  of  study  itself  as 
with  the  way  the  teacher  interprets  it  to  the  child.  Its  topics, 
principles,  and  processes  must  be  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  his  understanding  by  explanation  and  illustration  suffi- 
ciently simple  and  elementary  to  be  readily  grasped.  If  the 
child  does  not  comprehend,  it  is  more  than  likely,  in  most  in- 
stances, that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  curriculum,  but  in  the 
methods  of  teaching.  The  teacher  is  in  danger  of  thinking 
that,  because  his  method  of  explication  is  clear  to  his  own 
mind,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  Unconsciously 
to  himself,  he  fails  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  view- 
point of  the  pupil;  and  accordingly  the  latter,  if  at  all  slow 
of  comprehension,  is  left  out  of  touch  with  the  curriculum, 
loses  his  way,  and,  confused  and  bewildered,  stumbles  along 
as  best  he  may.  Here  lies  the  weakness  of  mass  teaching,  es- 
pecially in  elementary  schools,  when  it  is  divorced  from  the 
practise  of  individual  instruction.  The  two  combined  in  due 
proportion  will  enable  the  teacher  to  bridge  the  seeming  hiatus 
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between  the  child  and  the  course  of  study.  The  truth  is  our 
school  curriculums  are  seldom  responsible  for  retardation. 
Its  cause  lies  deeper  than  that — :in  the  inadequate,  defective 
teaching  which  undertakes  to  mediate  between  child  and  cur- 
riculum. Any  course  of  study  is  in  the  clouds,  and  will  re- 
main there  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  unless  his  teacher 
uses  effective  means  and  methods  to  bring  it  within  his  com- 
prehension and  put  him  on  familiar  terms  with  it. 

11 

Conceding  to  the  causes  which  have  been  enumerated  all 
the  influence  which  belong  to  them  in  producing  retardation, 
there  is  another,  not  even  hinted  at  in  the  volume  before  us, 
but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  plays  a  far  more  important 
part  in  hindering  or  preventing  the  normal  progress  of  many 
pupils  than  any  of  the  causes  mentioned,  perhaps  as  much  as 
all  others  combined. 

In  most  city  school  systems  the  lowest  classes  are  the  lar- 
gest, seldom  less  than  forty,  generally  in  the  fifties,  and  some- 
times numbering  from  sixty  to  seventy,  or  even  seventy-five, 
under  a  single  teacher. 

Now,  what  is  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  problem  of 
retardation, — indeed,  upon  the  entire  problem  of  education? 
It  means  that  the  pupils  in  every  such  congested  class  are 
not  receiving  the  individual  training  and  instruction  they 
especially  require  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  school-life. 
With  so  many,  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  more 
than  a  modicum  of  personal  attention  to  each.  They  have 
to  be  taught  almost  exclusively  in  mass.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  foundation  of  the  child's  education  is  being  laid, 
when  his  mental  habits  are  being  formed  which  he  will  take 
with  him  as  he  goes  on  to  the  upper  grades, — at  the  very  time 
when  his  individuality  most  needs  to  be  cultivated  and  the 
teaching  to  be  skilfully  adapted  to  it,  when  he  requires  the 
most  personal  guidance  and  watchful  oversight,  he  is  placed 
in  a  class  too  large  to  permit  much  of  this  individual  tuition; 
he  is;  almost  lost  in  the  many  and  must  be  left  very  much  to 
his  own  devices.     To  the  brighter  pupils  who  can  get  along 
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with  comparatively  little  individual  teaching — tho  even  with 
them  the  finest  results  can  be  obtained  only  thru  much  per- 
sonal direction, — a  class  of  the  size  described  is  not  so  great 
a  disadvantage.  But  the  average  pupil  and  the  slow  of  com- 
prehension, who  together  constitute  three-fourths  of  almost 
every  class,  demand  a  great  deal  of  patient,  minute  attention, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  left  stranded  in  their  grades,  to  repeat 
the  work,  until  promotion  time  comes  again. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  school  history  of  many  a  retarded 
child.  He  enters  at  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  in  a  class 
numbering  anywhere  from  forty  to  seventy  pupils,  each  with 
peculiarities  of  mind  and  disposition  which  differentiate  him 
from  all  the  rest  and,  therefore,  demand  careful  individual 
treatment  if  the  school  is  to  do  for  him  what  it  should.  The 
teacher  has  a  twofold  problem  to  solve — the  training  to 
habits  of  order  and  study,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  thoro 
instruction  of  every  member  of  the  class  in  the  work  assigned 
to  the  grade, — on  the  face  of  it,  a  most  difficult,  not  to  say 
an  impossible,  problem  under  the  conditions  stated.  The  child 
enters  the  school  unaccustomed  to  the  restraints  of  school- 
life.  The  subjects  taught  are  new  and  strange.  He  is  to 
be  introduced  to  ideas  and  concepts  that  have  never  before 
come  within  his  range  of  thought.  He  must  be  trained  to 
give  attention,  and  to  think  and  remember,  activities  quite 
foreign  to  his  mind,  unless  he  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few 
whose  informal  education  is  begun  almost  at  birth,  so  that 
when  they  reach  school  age  their  minds  are  fallow  ground, 
well  plowed  up  and  ready  to  receive  the  more  formal  educa- 
tion of  the  primary  school. 

The  child,  whose  history  we  are  following,  is  slow  to  appre- 
hend or  of  only  average  ability  and  encounters  difficulties 
that,  from  his  angle  of  approach,  are  peculiar  to  himself.  But 
because  of  its  size,  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  teach  the  class 
mainly  in  mass,  with  little  time  to  come  into  that  personal, 
intimate  touch  with  each  individual  mind  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  and  clear  away  the  special  hindrances 
that  lie  before  it  and  to  guide  it  steadily  along  the  path  of 
mental  development. 
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And  what  is  the  certain  result  ?  The  child  in  question  fails 
to  grasp  the  work  given  him  to  do.  He  does  not  take  in 
fully  the  explanations  made  to  the  class  in  general  and  that 
need  to  be  brought  home  to  him  personally  and  adapted  to  his 
own  mental  idiosyncrasies.  He  soon  finds  himself  beyond 
his  depth  and  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  class  as  a  whole, 
and,  accordingly,  loses  interest  and  becomes  discouraged,  in- 
attentive, lazy,  and  inert.  He  repeats  the  course  a  second 
term  or  year,  makes  his  promotion,  perhaps,  and  slowly  passes 
thru  much  the  same  round  of  experience  in  grade  after  grade, 
until  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  he  leaves  school  for  good,  all 
too  feebly  equipped  for  the  work  of  life. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  few  who  are  incapable  of 
absorbing  more  than  a  moderate  amount  of  instruction,  how- 
ever efficient  or  skilful  the  teaching  may  be,  and  for  those  more 
or  less  handicapped  by  adverse  physical  conditions,  most  of 
the  retarded  are  such  because  they  are  not,  and  in  our  over- 
large  classes  can  not  be,  adequately  taught  from  the  very 
beginning.  They  can  not  be  given  individual  training  to  the 
extent  that  is  needed.  They  never  recover  from  this  neglect 
and  are  always  behind. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Clarence  F.  Birdseye  published  a 
notable  book,  in  which  he  made  a  plea  for  Individual  training 
in  our  colleges.  If  such  training  is  needed  in  institutions  of 
the  higher  learning,  most  assuredly  it  is  preeminently  neces- 
sary in  our  elementary  schools,  where  the  foundation  is  be- 
ing laid — strong  or  weak,  broad  and  deep,  or  narrow  and 
insecure — upon  which  the  entire  superstructure  of  the  child's 
education  is  to  be  built.  It  is  very  generally  agreed  that  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  our  methods  of  education  is  the 
failure  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  training  of  the  individual, 
as  an  individual  with  special  characteristics  and  aptitudes  of 
his  own.  The  consequence  is  that  comparatively  few  acquire 
good  mental  habits — thoroness,  accuracy,  the  ability  to  think 
clearly  and  to  concentrate  their  faculties  effectively  upon  what- 
ever work  they  have  to  do.  How  few  can  be  said  to  have 
learned  how  to  study,  altho  they  spend  from  six  to  twelve 
years  in  school,  where  studying  is  supposed  to  be  the  business 
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especially  in  hand  and  where  those  who  profess  to  be  engaged 
in  it  are  called  students!  The  lack  of  this  thoro  individual 
training  from  the  very  start  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
the  retardation  in  our  schools  and  accounts,  in  large  part, 
for  the  progressive  elimination  which  goes  on  in  larger  and 
larger  numbers  from  grade  to  grade,  and  for  the  fact  that 
only  one  in  ten  reaches  the  final  year  of  the  high  school.  These 
results  will  continue  just  so  long  as  the  classes  in  the  lower 
grades  are  so  large  that  the  teacher  can  not  give  sufficient 
attention  to  the  training  of  each  pupil.  A  class  of  fifteen,  or 
of  twenty  at  the  most,  is  regarded  as  the  normal  number  for 
the  kindergarten.  But  the  teacher  in  the  grades  immediately 
following  the  kindergarten  is  expected  to  achieve  the  best 
results  with  a  class  numbering  from  forty  to  fifty  and  up- 
wards. With  half  this  number,  or  at  the  outside  not  more 
than  thirty,  the  control  of  the  class  will  be  much  easier  and 
the  teacher  will  have  more  time  and  a  better  opportunity  to 
study  the  needs  of  every  pupil  and  adapt  the  teaching  accord- 
ingly. There  will  be  time  to  discover  the  special  difficulties 
which  confront  each  scholar,  time  to  keep  his  interest  from 
flagging,  to  follow  him  up  closely  in  his  work,  and  to  arouse 
him  from  that  mental  inertia  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
retarded. 

The  call  of  today  is  for  the  reorganization  of  our  elementary 
schools  in  much  smaller  classes,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ef- 
fective training  of  the  individual.  The  teachers  provided 
should  be  equal  to  the  best  in  any  grade.  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  lowest  salaries,  they  should  be  paid  accordingly,  so 
that  the  position  of  primary  teacher  may  be  made  more  dig- 
nified and  desirable  for  the  most  competent.  The  truth  is, 
teaching  in  the  lower  grades  is  often  lookt  down  upon  as 
an  inferior  order  of  work,  from  which  the  teacher  is  glad 
to  escape,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  foundational  and  as  fur- 
nishing an  opportunity  to  influence  most  profoundly  the  en- 
tire school-life,  progress,  and  mental  development  of  the  pupil. 
Yes,  round  off  the  structure  of  public  education  with  a  splen- 
did high  school,  equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  and  ap- 
pliances for  the  best  work  and  with  highly  educated  and  gen- 
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erously  paid  teachers;  but  the  lower  grades  should  not  be 
left,  as  they  often  are,  to  occupy  inconvenient  and  unwhole- 
some buildings  and  to  receive  inadequate  instruction,  because 
of  the  size  of  the  classes  and  because  sufficient  pecuniary  in- 
ducements are  not  offered  to  retain  in  the  service  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  of  the  highest  quality  and  the  most 
experience.  Let  sufficient  emphasis  be  laid  upon  adequate 
teaching  in  our  lower  schools  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions, and  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  retarded  pupil  in  gram- 
mar grades  and  of  the  poorly  prepared  in  our  high  schools. 
Fewer  will  leave  school  because  they  are  unable  to  keep  up 
with  their  classes.  Education  will  feel  an  invigorating  in- 
fluence along  the  entire  line,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
college  and  the  university. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  problems  of  mass  instruction  and 
of  individual  development  are  so  entirely  different  that  they 
should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  This  may  be  true  to  a 
degree  in  the  sense  that  they  must  be  approached  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  and  involve  a  different  method  of  pro- 
cedure. But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  instructor  is  to 
employ  mass  teaching  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  indi- 
vidual instruction.  To  be  thoroly  effective,  teaching  the  class 
as  a  whole  must  be  supplemented  by  constant,  intimate  con- 
tact with  every  member  of  the  class  in  his  individual  work. 
Such  contact  will  make  the  general  teaching  more  definite  and 
direct  and  better  adapted  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  entire 
class.  The  clergyman,  in  preaching  to  his  congregation,  is 
likely  to  shoot  wide  of  the  mark,  unless  he  makes  it  his  prac- 
tise to  come  into  personal  touch  with  his  people,  so  as.  to 
acquaint  himself  with  their  individual  religious,  social,  and 
intellectual  needs.  Such  personal  relations  with  his  congre- 
gation will  affect  the  whole  spirit  of  his  ministrations  and 
render  them  far  more  helpful  and  influential  for  good.  This 
is  just  as  true  of  every  teacher.  In  dealing  with  such  large 
classes,  the  temptation  is  a  strong  one  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
maximum  of  mass  and  a  very  low  minimum  of  individual 
teaching,  so  that  the  latter  has  been  in  danger  of  becoming 
almost  a  lost  art.     Smaller  classes,  affording  an  opportunity 
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to  spend  more  time  in  training  the  individual  pupil,  will  go 
far  to  solve  the  problem  of  retardation. 

A  writer  in  The  psychological  clinic  appeals  to  the  com- 
parative percentages  of  promotions  in  classes  numbering  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty,  forty  and  forty-nine,  and  fifty  and  up- 
wards, to  show  that  the  size  of  a  class  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  this  question  of  retardation.  Granting  that,  on  the 
whole,  promotion  percentages  do  form  as  accurate  a  measure 
of  progress  as  any  that  can  be  devised,  yet  they  are  far  from 
conclusive  upon  the  point  in  question.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  are  more  or  less  deceptive  and  have  all  the  limita- 
tions and  defects  incidental  to  any  formal  or  mechanical  gage 
of  educational  progress.  Promotion  averages  mean  much  or 
little,  according  to  the  teacher's  method  of  valuing  the  current 
daily  work  of  the  pupil,  upon  whether  he  is  marked  according 
to  a  strict  or  a  liberal  standard.  In  appraising  averages,  we 
need  to  know  whether  the  teacher  is  himself  qualified  by  a 
thoro,  accurate  scholarship  and  type  of  "mind  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  attainments  and  real  progress  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  many  who  receive 
the  promotion  average  are  far  from  being  thoroly  prepared 
to  take  up  the  work  of  the  next  grade.  Again,  it  is  a  pertinent 
inquiry,  how  many  of  those  on  the  promotion  list  have  been 
obliged  to  repeat  the  grade  work  before  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  required  standing  for  promotion?  Even  if  there 
were  only  a  small  group  of  the  retarded  upon  the  promotion 
list,  it  would  go  far  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  based  upon 
the  face  of  the  statistics.  After  all  is  said,  experience  and 
common  sense  form  a  better  test  than  comparative  percentages 
of  promotion  as  to  whether  retardation  is  materially  affected 
by  the  size  of  classes.  There  are  some  things  which  can  not 
be  accurately  estimated  by  mere  statistics,  some  things  in  which 
the  verdict  of  common  sense  and  experience  must  stand  in  spite 
of  what  figures  may  seem  to  affirm  to  the  contrary.  Educa- 
tional statistics  require  to  be  handled  with  much  caution  and 
reserve.  We  need  to  be  on  our  guard,  lest  reliance  upon  them 
become  almost  an  obsession,  as  if  figures  could  settle  anything 
and  everything  with  absolute  authority. 
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But  it  is  urged  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  classes  of 
not  more  than  thirty  pupils  each  in  the  lower  grades  would 
be  practically  prohibitive.  Why  should  it  be  so?  Enough 
money  ought  to  be  provided  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency 
in  elementary  schools,  even  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  re- 
trench somewhat  in  expenditures  for  secondary  education. 
But  if  the  needs  of  the  former  are  fully  understood,  we  be- 
lieve our  communities  will  gladly  tax  themselves,  so  that 
neither  shall  suffer  from  inadequate  appropriations.  The  ele- 
mentary school  is  emphatically  the  school  of  the  people,  where 
the  masses  receive  their  only  education,  so  small  is  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  pass  on  to  the  secondary  school.  The 
former  should,  in  every  respect,  be  placed  upon  such  a  sub- 
stantial footing  of  efficiency  as  to  give  the  best  training  to 
the  individual  child  from  the  beginning  of  his  school-life — 
the  training  that  is  fitted  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers. 
Then  those  who  do  go  forward  into  the  secondary  school  will 
be  far  better  prepared  to  reap  its  benefits.  The  results  now 
obtained  do  not  correspond  to  the  large,  in  some  instances 
lavish,  sums  spent  by  city  and  state  upon  education,  because 
they  have  too  long  neglected  to  build  aright  from  the  very 
bottom. 

Winthrop  Dudley  Sheldon 

Girard  College 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IV 
FOOTBALL  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  bystander,  an  excellent  English  magazine  of  sport, 
pastime,  and  travel,  recently  published  an  article  on  American 
football.  It  began  thus :  "  Of  all  games  played  in  the  civilized 
world,  the  most  execrable  is  American  football,  nor  is  there 
anything  more  unintelligible  than  the  fascination  which  this 
brutal  and  degrading  pastime  has  for  an  intelligent  nation  like 
America."  Such  is  the  English  view  of  our  great  autumnal 
sport.  Most  of  our  high  schools  play  this  game.  Is  it  a 
proper  game  for  boys  of  that  age  and  is  it  suitable  to  the 
athletic  need  of  such  institution? 

In  high  schools  of  three  hundred  students  there  are  usually 
about  fifteen  boys  who  participate  in  football.  Of  course, 
others  try  a  while  "to  make  the  team,"  but  fifteen  will  usu- 
ally be  a  good  average.  This  is  only  five  per  cent  of  such  an 
institution's  enrollment.  In  schools  of  larger  enrollment  the 
percentage,  of  course,  is  really  smaller,  and  a  larger  percentage 
is  likewise  true  of  smaller  institutions;  but  a  fair  average 
would  be  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment  of  both  sexes. 
This  means  that  five  per  cent,  of  the  high-school  students  are 
receiving  athletic  training  during  the  autumn  months;  and 
that  such  attention  is  confined  to  the  boys  alone.  What  about 
the  other  ninety-five  per  cent.  ?  Are  they  not  to  be  considered  ? 
And  besides,  this  five  per  cent,  is  composed  entirely  of  boys, 
while  high  schools,  according  to  statistics,  have  a  great  many 
more  girls  than  boys.  Is  it  right  to  give  the  boys  all  the  at- 
tention and  entirely  neglect  the  girls?  If  athletics  are  so  valu- 
able for  boys,  are  they  not  good  also  for  girls  and  do  they  not 
justly  need  some  consideration  in  this  important  matter? 

These  approximate  five  per  cent,  of  athletes  are  naturally  of 
athletic  inclination,  and  are  so  because  of  early  training  or 
practise  in  that  line.     They  have  become  specialists  in  a  way, 
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have  acquired  a  love  for  sports,  and  will  continue  to  find 
means  of  exercise;  and  it  surely  is  not  proper  to  continue  giv- 
ing these  still  further  attention  and  absolutely  disregard  the 
other  ninety-five  per  cent.  If  athletics  are  good  for  this  small 
percentage  of  athletically  inclined  people,  why  are  they  not 
good  for  the  far  larger  number  who  are  not  athletically  in- 
clined ? 

Athletics  should  be  for  the  vast  majority  of  a  school.  Foot- 
ball makes  this  impossible.  In  fact,  the  participation  in  ath- 
letics by  the  whole  school  is  an  end  devoutly  to  be  striven  for. 
Such  can  not  be  obtained  when  the  entire  interest  is  centered 
in  eleven  players  and  the  remainder  of  the  student  body  is 
spectator  to  this  sort  of  gladiatorial  struggle  between  the  two 
trained  bodies  of  contestants.  The  first  thing  against  football, 
then,  is  that  it  athletically  employs  too  few  of  our  students. 

That  football  is  an  excellent  game  for  well-seasoned  and 
trained  athletes  is  admitted  by  probably  a  majority.  It  gives 
the  elements  of  team  work,  manliness,  resolution,  and  courage 
to  its  participants.  It  is  a  valuable  athletic  training.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  likewise  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
game.  It  is  especially  so  for  younger  and  immature  boys, 
such  as  compose  our  high  schools.  The  principal  fault  of  the 
game  is  that  it  is  too  dangerous  for  boys,  hundreds  of  whom 
play  it.  They  are  usually  insufficiently  trained,  and  besides, 
their  growing  condition  can  not  withstand  its  strenuosity. 
Boys  play  it  in  imitation  of  the  college  men.  Youth  is  an 
imitator  of  mankind;  and,  since  higher  institutions  go  almost 
insane  over  football,  so  must  the  high  schools.  Consequently 
that  game,  with  all  its  evils,  that  are  prevalent  in  college  from 
brutality  down  to  professionalism,  has  crept  into  our  sec- 
ondary institutions.  Every  team  has  the  same  aim — not  ath- 
letic training  for  its  benefits,  but  to  win  from  its  opponents. 
The  thought  of  victory  has  so  entirely  possest  them  that 
benefits  and  athletic  training  are  a  secondary  matter. 

This  spirit  to  win  at  whatever  cost  has  brought  many  evils, 
such  as  the  professional  coach,  whose  business  is  to  put  out 
a  winning  team ;  the  monopoly  on  the  students'  time ;  and  the 
demoralizing  spirit  ofttimes  instilled  into  the  schools  them- 
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selves.  When  a  decisive  game  is  to  be  played  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  the  scholarship  is  disturbed. 

If  the  team  is  cared  for  by  a  faculty  member,  as  is  oft- 
times  the  case,  it  is  certainly  an  added  and  severe  burden 
to  him.  With  full  work  as  teacher,  he  has  the  added  care 
of  the  football  team.  His  evenings  after  school  are  spent  on 
the  gridiron,  his  Saturdays  are  occupied.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  members  of  the  team.  In  fact,  football  does  take  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time,  and  its  value  is  really  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  cost  in  time  and  energy  of  players  and  teachers 
who  supervise  games. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  football  lies  in  its  dangerous 
character.  It  is  too  strenuous  and  too  dangerous  a  game  for 
high-school  boys.  This  year's  death  list  shows  more  high- 
school  students  than  college  fatalities.  College  authorities  ad- 
mit that  it  is  dangerous  to  their  students,  who  spend  weeks 
and  even  months  in  training  and  are  really  old  enough  to  with- 
stand its  physical  strain.  If  that  be  so,  how  much  more  dan- 
gerous is  it  to  the  young  and  growing  boy,  insufficiently 
trained,  striving  with  equal  vigor  for  success. 

Football  invariably  tends  to  create  a  passion  for  warfare 
and  sort  of  spirit  of  belligerency.  There  is  a  determination 
to  win  at  whatever  cost.  Rowdyism,  commercialism,  and 
professionalism,  with  the  spirit  of  betting,  exist  at  many  of 
these  "  unseemly  gladiatorial  contests  under  the  name  of 
friendly  competition."  At  some  football  games  there  is  more 
betting  than  at  horse  races,  and  so  obnoxious  and  dangerous 
has  this  game  become  that  five  Pennsylvania  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  agreed  not  to  play  football  until  the  rules  are 
changed.  This  follows  similar  action  taken  by  Cornell,  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  twelve  Jesuits'  colleges  of  the  East;  and  on 
December  8,  1909,  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  past  a  resolution,  previously  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  prohibiting  football  after  January  1,  1910. 
They  will  not  trust  the  rules  committee  to  eliminate  the  dan- 
gers. Rules  committees  have  been  trusted  too  long  already. 
They  never  will  provide  a  game  that  is  equally  good  for  col- 
lege and  high-school  students.     This  action  of   New  York 
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City  is  the  wisest  thing  they  have  done,  and  other  high  schools 
are  following  their  example.  Yet  the  game  has  its  good 
points.  With  proper  regulation  it  should  probably  have  a 
place  in  college.  Some  people  say  that  the  people  killed  or 
injured  in  the  contests  were  not  properly  physically  trained 
or  such  injuries  would  not  have  occurred.  If  that  be  so,  why 
don't  they  properly  train  them?  If  lack  of  "  proper  training  " 
kills  players,  why  don't  they  train  them?  Isn't  a  life  worth 
that  much  bother?  If  anybody  can  possibly  formulate  a  sys- 
tem of  training,  so  as  to  keep  the  player's  neck  from  being 
broken,  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  half  a  dozen  violently 
charging  opponents,  why  don't  they  do  so?  Why  don't  they 
tell  us  how  to  train,  to  save  broken  necks,  and  broken  limbs? 
It  can't  be  done.  Here  surely  "  an  ounce  of  prevention  would 
be  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Football  gives  but  few  lasting  benefits  and  lacks  any  per- 
manent usefulness  as  a  means  of  recreation.  In  order  to 
become  at  all  suitable  for  its  strenuosity,  the  player  must  care- 
fully train.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
athletics  as  tennis,  golf,  boating,  etc.  Football  is  a  sort  of 
physical  combat,  played  for  a  short  time,  then  dismist  forever. 
In  fact,  we  would  call  a  man  demented  who  would  play  such 
a  game  after  he  quits  college.  It  is  very  much  unlike  the 
recreation  sports  that  may  be  enjoyed  even  to  old  age. 

There  are  certainly  many  ethical  reasons  for  the  removal 
of  the  game.  It  often  tends  to  lower  moral  standards.  Play- 
ers stoop  sometimes  to  low  things,  such  as  disgracing  them- 
selves by  unsportsmanlike  conduct,  both  during  the  game  and 
after.  If  on  the  opposing  team  there  is  a  particularly  good 
player,  he  must  be  "put  out  of  the  game."  They  try  to  in- 
jure him  so  as  to  weaken  the  opposing  side.  Such  is  done 
by  foul  means,  and  is  often  encouraged  by  the  coaches  and 
even  spectators.  This  "  putting  him  out  of  the  game  "  is 
sometimes  too  strenuously  done,  and  the  victim  is,  as  usual, 
carried  from  the  field;  but  he  fails  to  revive.  He  is  dead,  and 
surely  is  "  out  of  the  game."  They  administer  their  treatment 
too  strenuously.  Such  things  have  occurred  in  the  game  of 
American  football. 
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The  conduct  of  the  student  body  is  not  always  the  best. 
Good  studentship  often  suffers  until  after  the  football  season. 
We  ofttimes  see  the  girls  crazed  over  this  mania,  and  hear 
them  yelling  until  hoarse,  and  even  marching  the  streets,  giv- 
ing vent  to  their  feelings  by  yells,  sometimes  bordering  onto 
profanity.  They  seem  "  to  have  become  tainted  with  the 
wretched  passion  for  dangerous  gladiatorial  combats  that 
takes  the  fair  women  of  Spain  to  see  the  bullfight  on  every 
Sunday  afternoon." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  sport  is  confined  to  too  small 
a  majority  of  our  students.  Football  is  a  strenuously  dan- 
gerous game,  and  should  certainly  be  eliminated  from  high 
schools,  where  the  players  are  tender  growing  boys.  It  has 
bad  moral  effects,  lowering  the  standard  of  studentship,  vir- 
tue, and  refinement.  The  game  gives  the  student  very  few 
permanent  values.  But  what  must  be  done?  Shall  we  elimi- 
nate and  thereby  stop  most  of  the  autumn  athletics  now  car- 
ried on  by  high-school  students?  Sane  thinking  agrees  that 
athletics  properly  controlled  are  of  vast  importance.  Results 
prove  it.  We  must  not  stop  so  good  a  thing.  We  must  find 
a  better  solution  than  that.  Athletics  can  not  be  dropt; 
boys  would  take  them  up  outside  of  school,  without  faculty 
control,  and  worse  conditions  would  result.  There  must  be 
athletics;  but  that  does  not  mean  to  continue  the  present  kind 
of  football. 

The  American  game  should  be  totally  eliminated  and  all 
interscholastic  contests  should  be  abolished;  because  it  in- 
volves too  small  a  percentage  of  our  students;  and  you  can't 
get  the  whole  school  into  athletics  under  such  conditions.  In- 
stead of  such  hotly  contested  matches  between  schools  of 
different  cities  or  localities,  let  us  institute  interschool,  inter- 
class,  or  even  better  established  clubs  and  have  interclub 
games.  Do  away  with  the  present  form  of  football  altogether; 
and  instead,  let  us  have  the  real  game  as  played  in  England 
and  Germany,  called  Association  Football,  where  the  ball  is 
always  kicked  and  never  carried,  where  the  player  is  never 
hurled  to  the  ground  with  more  or  less  violence,  causing  in- 
jury or  even  death.     The  English  game  requires  more  skill 
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and  swiftness,  but  lacks  the  "dirty  work"  of  our  American 
game,  which  can  be  eliminated  only  by  doing  away  with  the 
"  bodily  contact  "  methods,  and  to  eliminate  that,  with  a  few 
minor  changes,  would  make  our  American  game  the  genuine 
Association  game.  / 

It  has  already  been  said  that  high-school  students  are  imi- 
tators of  college  people,  and  it  may  seem  that  the  place,  there- 
fore, to  abolish  football  is  not  in  the  lower  schools;  but  is 
in  the  higher.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  concerted  action 
of  several  of  our  university  and  college  presidents  could  stop 
football.  Why  don't  they  do  it?  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  keeping  the  game.  If  the  higher  institutions  abolish  this 
game,  the  smaller  ones  will  do  likewise.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  reform  should  begin  at  the  top,  but  are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue a  destructive  game  just  because  colleges  do  so?  Are 
we  so  dominated  by  them  that  we  can  not  do  as  we  please? 
Certainly  we  can  act  as  our  conscience  dictates. 

So  important  to  our  high-school  students  is  athletics  that 
the  school  boards  should  establish  a  well-equipped  gymnasium 
in  connection  with  each  high  school.  They  should  hire  an  effi- 
cient director,  and  attendance  should  be  made  compulsory. 
It  should  not  be  made  unpleasant,  but  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  give  a  profound  pleasure  to  every  student.  The  director's 
efforts  should  be  toward  the  whole  school,  and  not  to  a  par- 
ticular team  preparing  for  a  game  with  out-of-town  teams. 
Such  contests  should  be  totally  eliminated.  Contests  should 
be  confined  to  the  school  alone  and  carried  on  in  the  several 
branches  of  athletics.  Such  calls  for  services  of  a  competent 
director  of  the  gymnasium  and  manager  of  out-of-door  sports; 
he  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  be  a  good  athlete,  one 
who  mixt  well  and  greatly  liked  by  the  students.  He  should 
be  a  thoro,  moral  and  Christian  gentleman  and  should  have 
no  other  cares  than  that  of  athletics,  which,  when  properly 
cared  for,  will  keep  any  man  busy.  Such  a  person  would 
solve  the  majority  of  our  high-school  athletic  problems,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  member  of  any  teaching  force.  He 
should,  above  all  things,  strive  to  give  the  entire  student  body 

good,  wholesome  exercise.  .     TT    ,T 

A.  H.  Maurer 

Marietta,  Ohio 


OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTISE  TEACHING  IN  THE 
NEW  YORK  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  entrance  to  any  one  of  the  three 
training  schools  for  teachers  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
candidate  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  a  four-year  high- 
school  course  approved  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, or  a  course  in  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank, 
approved  by  the  same  authority,  with  a  credit  of  2,880  reci- 
tation periods  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each.  This 
course  must  include  as  a  minimum  494  periods  in  English, 
190  in  algebra,  190  in  plane  geometry,  114  in  ancient  history, 
114  in  English  history,  152  in  American  history  and  civics, 
228  in  drawing,  190  in  biology,  190  in  physics,  380  in  Latin, 
German,  or  French,  and  152  in  vocal  music.  Each  candidate 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  set  by  the  State  Exami- 
nation Board  in  the  above-named  subjects,  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory physical  examination  by  one  of  the  physicians  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  must  be  seventeen 
years  of  age  on  entrance  or  during  the  first  term.  Thruout 
the  course  of  two  years,  the  work  of  each  student  is  scrutinized 
closely  by  the  faculty.  Membership  in  one  of  the  city  training 
schools  is  evidence  that  the  student  gives  promise  of  becoming 
a  good  teacher. 

The  course  of  study  provides  a  wise  combination  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  work.  The  training  course  includes  a 
thoro  study  of  the  principles  and  history  of  education  and 
methods  of  teaching,  systematic  observation  of  the  work  of 
expert  teachers  in  the  model  school,  and  practise  teaching  as 
assistants  and  as  independent  teachers  of  regular  classes  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  city. 

The  subject  that  receives  special  attention  during  the  first 
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term  is  logic,  or  the  science  and  art  of  thinking,  four  periods 
per  week.  The  remaining  subjects  of  the  term  are  methods 
of  teaching  reading,  spelling,  phonics,  and  voice  training,  four 
periods;  nature  study,  five  periods;  drawing  and  constructive 
work,  three  periods;  penmanship  and  blackboard  writing,  two 
periods;  sewing,  two  periods;  physical  training,  two  periods; 
singing,  two  periods. 

The  subject  that  receives  special  attention  during  the  second 
term  is  psychology,  five  periods  per  week.  The  remaining  sub- 
jects of  the  term  are  methods  of  teaching  language,  composi- 
tion, and  grammar,  four  periods;  arithmetic,  elementary 
geometry,  and  algebra,  four  periods;  geography,  one  period; 
physical  training,  two  periods;  singing,  two  periods. 

The  subjects  that  receive  special  attention  during  the  third 
term  are  the  history  and  principles  of  education,  five  periods 
per  week,  and  school  and  class  management,  two  periods  per 
week.  The  remaining  subjects  of  the  term  are  methods  of 
teaching  composition,  literature,  children's  literature,  story- 
telling, three  periods;  history  and  civics,  four  periods;  ele- 
mentary science,  two  periods;  mathematics,  two  periods; 
drawing,  constructive  work,  and  blackboard  sketching,  two 
periods;  physical  training,  two  periods;  and  singing,  two 
periods. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  provide  that  not 
less  than  sixty  minutes  each  week  shall  be  given  by  the  train- 
ing-school students  to  observation  of  classwork  and  manage- 
ment in  the  model  school.  In  this  school  the  course  of  study 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  other  elementary  schools  of  the 
city,  and  student-teachers,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  observe 
the  regular  work  carried  on  in  the  classes.  This  observation 
is  directed  by  a  carefully  prepared  series  of  suggestions  and 
questions  printed  on  leaflets.  By  the  aid  of  these  leaflets  the 
students  are  taught  what  to  look  for;  they  are  led  to  see  the 
essential  points  in  approved  practise;  they  are  led  to  cultivate 
the  power  and  habit  of  observing  all  the  activities  of  chil- 
dren. Altho  they  are  provided  with  a  general  form  of  report, 
there  is  opportunity  for  much  individuality  in  reporting. 

Observation  in  the  model  school  during  the  first  term,  while 
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in  some  respects  general,  is  directed  to  an  intensive  study 
of  school  hygiene — to  the  seating,  heating,  lighting,  and  ven- 
tilating arrangements  of  classrooms — to  schoolroom  decora- 
tion, and  to  child  study. 

Child  study  is  made  prominent  during  the  first  term  in  order 
that  the  attention  of  teachers-in-training  may  be  centered  early 
on  the  learner  rather  than  on  the  teacher's  skill  or  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction.  This  study  is  emphasized  also  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  the  student-teachers  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  exceptional  children,  to  those  who  are  backward,  men- 
tally or  physically  defective,  to  those  who  are  of  the  truant 
or  disciplinary  class,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  exceptionally 
forward  in  classwork. 

At  first,  the  physical  nature  of  the  child  is  considered.  The 
observer's  attention  is  directed  to  the  sitting,  standing,  and 
walking  postures  of  the  pupil;  to  his  eyesight,  his  hearing,  and 
his  voice;  to  manifestations  of  physical  discomfort  arising 
from  fatigue,  poor  ventilation,  or  other  causes;  to  personal 
hygiene,  exercise,  and  physical  defects. 

Observation  of  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers  and 
development  of  the  child,  during  the  first  term,  is  made  an 
introduction  to  the  psychology  of  the  second  term.  In  this 
work  the  students  look  for  manifestations  of  different  kinds 
of  perception,  of  retentiveness,  of  power  to  form  mental 
images,  of  power  to  judge  and  to  reason,  of  emotional  ca- 
pacity, of  will-power,  and  of  self-control,  repression,  inhibi- 
tion, and  habit  formation. 

Child  study,  early  begun  and  intelligently  pursued,  is  sure 
to  shape  the  student-teacher's  attitude  toward  teaching  thruout 
all  of  her  later  experience.  The  child  rather  than  the  subject 
naturally  becomes  the  center  of  interest  in  school  work. 

Observation  during  the  second  term  is  directed  to  the  essen- 
tial features  of  good  teaching  and  to  the  subject-matter  of 
instruction.  The  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  development  of  a  subject  as  it  is  presented  in  consecutive 
grades.  The  leaflets  direct  attention  to  the  broad  aim  of  edu- 
cation and  the  aim  of  each  lesson;  to  the  assignment,  prepara- 
tion, and  development  of  lessons;  to  general  and  special  meth- 
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ods;  to  the  proper  use  of  drills,  reviews,  and  summaries;  to 
the  use  of  the  blackboard  and  textbooks. 

Besides  the  regular  exercises  in  observation  work  of  the 
second  term,  observations  in  one  of  the  city  training  schools 
are  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  psychology.  Spe- 
cial leaflets  are  furnished  for  this  work.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gestions are  designed  to  help  the  students  to  collect  data  to 
be  used  by  the  classes  in  psychology  in  the  development  of 
psychological  principles,  while  other  suggestions  furnish  the 
occasion  for  applying  those  principles  after  formulation. 

Observation  during  the  third  term  is  closely  related  to  the 
general  topics  of  study  in  the  theory  department.  For  a  year 
the  students  have  had  their  attention  directed  particularly  to 
the  child,  to  methods  of  teaching  him,  and  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  instruction.  They  are  now  led  to  note  the  way  in 
which  teacher  and  pupil  react  upon  each  other.  Teaching 
processes  and  the  principles  underlying  are  thoroly  studied. 
Opportunity  is  afforded  the  students  to  observe  the  school 
as  a  whole,  its  organization  and  management,  and  to  engage 
in  some  form  of  social  service  in  connection  with  the  school 
activities. 

The  criticism  of  the  observation  notes  of  the  first-term  class 
is  made  by  the  teachers  of  psychology;  the  criticism  of  second- 
term  papers  by  the  teachers  of  methods;  and  the  criticism  of 
the  third-term  papers  by  the  critic  teachers.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  teachers  of  psychology  gain  an  acquaintance  with 
the  students  who  are  soon  to  be  members  of  their  classes  and 
learn  with  some  definiteness  the  progress  made  by  the  students 
in  observing  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers  and  devel- 
opment of  children;  the  teachers  of  methods  are  led  to  work 
closely  with  the  teachers  in  the  model  school,  and  are  thus  able 
to  unite  theory  and  practise;  and  the  critic  teachers  are  brought 
into -close  touch  with  the  theory  and  model  departments  of  the 
training  school,  and  in  this  way  are  able  to  give  the  third-term 
students,  who  are  soon  to  be  in  their  charge  as  teachers,  much 
valuable  criticism  and  suggestion. 

During  the  third  term  as  students  and  observers,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  a  limited  amount  of  experience  in  teach- 
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ing.  This  experience  is  gained  by  presenting  some  topic  to  a 
training-school  class,  by  teaching  a  group  of  pupils  in  the 
model  school,  by  assisting  backward  pupils,  or  by  taking  entire 
charge  of  the  class  for  one  or  more  periods. 

In  one  of  the  city  training  schools  the  second-term  students 
remain  one-half  hour  after  school  to  coach  backward  pupils. 
This  individual  teaching  is  wholly  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
student-teachers  and  on  the  part  of  pupils  taught,  with  a  defi- 
nite understanding  by  the  student-teacher  that  the  instruction 
shall  continue  uninterruptedly  for  at  least  two  weeks.  The 
pupils  are  taught  individually,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
A  careful  record  is  made  of  the  exact  status  of  each  child  for 
the  benefit  of  the  next  student-teacher  assigned  to  the  group. 
This  line  of  work  is  sure  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  both  pupils 
and  student-teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term,  those  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  theory  department  satisfactorily,  and 
who  have  past  a  successful  examination  for  license  No.  1,  are 
given  temporary  licenses  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city.  The  examination  for  this  license  is  the  one  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  for  positions  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  the  city;  no  exemptions  are  granted  and  no  special  ad- 
vantages accrue  because  of  the  fact  that  the  candidates  are 
students  in  a  city  training  school.  The  assignment  of  pupil- 
teachers  to  the  several  schools  is  made  by  the  principals  of  the 
training  schools,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. These  students  serve  as  pupil-teachers  for  one- 
half  year  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  are  given 
a  thoro  test  in  instruction  and  discipline.  They  serve  as  sub- 
stitute teachers  in  place  of  absent  teachers  or  as  assistants  in 
large  classes.  The  test  is  thoro  and  often  trying  to  the  teacher- 
in-training. 

In  several  of  the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  by  an  arrangement 
between  the  principal  of  the  training  school  and  the  principals 
of  the  elementary  schools,  a  systematic  course  in  practise 
teaching  is  being  tried.  For  the  first  month  the  teachers-in- 
training  are  assigned  to  good  first-grade  teachers  in  whose 
classes  they  teach  individual  pupils  needing  special  instruction, 
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or  groups  of  children  doing  similar  work,  and  later  the  whole 
class.  For  the  second  month  they  are  assigned  to  second-grade 
teachers;  for  the  third  month,  to  third-grade  teachers;  for 
the  fourth  month,  to  fourth-grade  teachers;  and  for  the  fifth 
month,  to  fifth-grade  teachers.  These  teachers-in-training  are 
withdrawn  from  their  regular  grade  assignment  occasionally 
to  take  the  place  of  absent  teachers,  but  return  to  their  grade 
assignment  as  soon  as  they  are  relieved  of  substitute  work. 
This  plan  of  practise  teaching  has  great  possibilities  in  it. 

The  teachers-in-training  in  groups  of  about  thirty  are  as- 
signed to  critic  teachers.  Each  critic  teacher  visits  the  pupil- 
teachers  assigned  to  her  as  often  as  possible,  at  least  once  or 
twice  per  month,  observes  their  preparation  for  work,  their 
intelligence  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching,  their  success  in  con- 
trolling a  class,  and  in  securing  the  best  possible  results.  At 
the  time  of  each  visit  the  pupil-teachers  are  rated  on  a  card 
prepared  for  the  purpose  on  the  following  points :  disciplinary 
ability,  preparation  of  lesson,  skill  in  presentation,  power  of 
exciting  interest,  skill  in  blackboard  work,  skill  in  drill,  and 
executive  ability. 

One  day  each  week,  at  the  close  of  school,  the  pupil-teachers 
report  to  the  training  school  to  receive  criticism  and  guidance. 
Personal  criticism  by  the  critic  teachers  alternates  with  sug- 
gestions on  methods  and  management  by  the  principal. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  the  students  are  rated  by  their 
teachers  on  general  fitness.  Those  students  who  receive  a 
unanimous  vote  of  their  teachers  are  rated  A.  In  this  rating 
the  following  points,  or  similar  ones,  are  used  as  a  guide : 

1.  Is  she  trustworthy? 

2.  Is  she  earnest  in  her  attitude  toward  her  work? 

3.  Is  she  steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  high  ideals  ? 

4.  Is  she  persistent  in  overcoming  difficulties? 

5.  Is  she  responsive  to  suggestions  or  criticisms? 

6.  Has  she  a  helpful  school  spirit? 

7.  Is  she  punctual  in  the  performance  of  school  duties  ? 

8.  Has  she  good  manners? 

9.  Does  she  seem  to  be  physically  fit  for  a  teacher's  life? 
10.  Is  she  mindful  of  the  rules  of  the  school  ? 
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ii.  Is  she  clean  and  neat  in  person,  dress,  and  habits? 

The  observation  work  and  practise  teaching  afforded  the 
training-school  students  are  of  the  highest  possible  value. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  of  practise  teaching,  all  who  have 
rendered  satisfactory  service  as  teachers  are  placed  on  the 
eligible  list  for  appointment  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city. 

Andrew  W.  Edson 
Associate  City  Superintendent 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


VI 
MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE1 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  to  many  college  men,  especially 
of  the  older  generation,  the  mental  image  of  a  mathematical 
recitation  and  that  of  the  Last  Judgment  are  alike  in  kind. 
Both  proceedings  seem  enveloped  by  an  air  of  inscrutable  mys- 
tery and  hopeless  finality  which  one  may  not  penetrate.  The 
contrast  between  the  saved  and  the  lost  is  scarcely  sharper 
or  more  discouraging  than  that  between  the  student  who  knows 
and  the  one  who  does  not.  And  any  inquiry  into  the  aim  of 
college  instruction  in  mathematics  would  seem  to  many  an  old 
graduate  like  prying  into  unknowable  secrets. 

The  procedure  was  perfectly  definite  and  inflexible;  lessons 
assigned  from  a  certain  text;  recitations  on  the  same;  a  record 
for  each  student  indicating  his  ability  to  reproduce  the  theory 
and  to  do  the  exercises.  The  final  authority  was  "  the  book," 
the  unpardonable  sin  to  depart  from  its  teachings.  But  any 
underlying  aim  or  object  was  not  discust. 

So  long  as  the  trinity  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  were 
in  control  of  the  college  curriculum  it  was  unnecessary  to  in- 
quire into  the  aim  of  any  branch.  The  Bachelor's  degree  was 
the  goal  of  the  collegian,  and  it  could  be  obtained  by  no  other 
means  than  by  the  regular  course  of  prescribed  studies,  a  situa- 
tion which  did  not  render  explanation  on  the  part  of  those 
subjects  at  all  necessary.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  results 
of  the  elective  system  has  been  to  force  the  classical  and  mathe- 
matical departments  to  justify  their  existence  on  rational 
grounds.  After  scores  of  years  of  authority  in  the  higher 
education,  it  comes  hard  for  them  to  get  out  into  the  open 
field  of  controversy  and  prove  their  usefulness   against  all 

Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  April  and  May,  1910. 
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comers.  They  are  ready  to  assume  it  without  proof.  But, 
with  the  modern  languages  eager  for  some  of  the  time  spent 
on  the  classics,  they  must  meet  the  charge  that  a  man  of  good 
ability  can  not  read  with  any  degree  of  ease  a  page  of  Greek 
after  five  years'  study  of  the  language,  and,  with  all  the  sci- 
ences crowding  for  recognition  in  the  college  curriculum, 
mathematics  must  show  cause  why  she  should  be  considered 
an  important  subject  of  study,  not  only  for  the  few  who  are 
specially  fitted  for  such  work,  but  for  the  many  whose  careers 
will  lie  in  non-mathematical  fields. 

In  this  paper  the  discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  mathe- 
matical departments  of  colleges.  In  scientific  and  technical 
schools  the  work  in  mathematics  is  largely  determined  by  the 
needs  of  strictly  technical  careers,  and  in  the  graduate  schools 
of  our  universities  the  questions  of  aim  and  scope  are  rela- 
tively simple.  In  both  technical  and  graduate  schools  the  stu- 
dents are  homogeneous  in  their  tastes  and  their  ambitions,  and 
the  profession  for  which  their  work  is  the  preparation  is  defi- 
nitely known. 

The  college  faces  the  far  more  difficult  problem  of  giving 
her  students  what  is  most  effective  for  the  development  not 
merely  of  the  technical  mind,  nor  even  of  the  scientific  mind, 
but  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  the  same  instruction  yields 
the  maximum  result  in  all  three  directions  simultaneously  is 
one  of  the  questions  that  this  article  will  discuss. 

But  first  let  us  consider  in  what  respect  a  college  department 
may  hope  to  stimulate  mental  development,  the  fruit  of  which 
we  denote  by  the  much-abused  word,  culture.  I  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  define  culture  by  epigram.  Such  attempts  usually 
result  in  a  sacrifice  of  truth  which  more  than  offsets  the  ad- 
vantage of  definiteness  in  the  formula  obtained.  -  We  all  look 
for  certain  qualities  in  a  man  of  culture,  the  absence  of  which 
is  a  disappointment  and  a  shock.  In  the  first  place,  we  ex- 
pect him  to  be  able  to  express  himself  in  forcible,  clear,  and 
concise  language.  We  assume  that  he  can  use  his  rational 
faculties;  that  he  is  not  a  creature  of  impulse,  but  that  the 
practise  of  reasoning  and  making  sound  generalizations  is  a 
matter  of  mental  habit.     We  also  expect  an  educated  man  to 
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possess  a  certain  breadth  of  mind,  to  penetrate  back  of  the 
fact  to  the  idea,  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  relations  between 
things,  and  to  be  able  to  correlate  principles  and  facts  that 
seem  quite  independent  to  the  untrained  man.  If  the  study 
of  mathematics  is  preeminently  adapted  to  stimulate  these 
qualities,  her  place  in  the  college  curriculum  ought  to  be 
secure. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  art  of 
self-expression  to  young  men  is  the  inevitable  fact  that  they 
have  little  to  express.  Their  mental  attitude  is  receptive,  not 
assertive.  Their  experience  has  not  yet  filled  them  to  the 
bursting-point,  and  what  ideas  they  have  are  not  sufficiently 
digested  to  afford  the  best  of  material  for  the  purpose.  As 
a  consequence,  the  effect  of  the  instruction  is  too  often  a  lip 
assent  to  the  general  principles  of  "  purity,  propriety,  and 
precision"  in  style  without  any  conception  of  the  application 
to  their  own  mental  output.  So  formal,  indeed,  does  the  school 
work  in  writing  become,  and  so  detached  from  its  function 
of  training  in  orderly  self-expression,  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  the  incoming  freshman  to  inquire  whether  he 
is  expected  to  "  spell  and  punctuate  "  on  his  entrance  exami- 
nation in  mathematics  or  Latin. 

This  weak  point  in  rhetorical  instruction  affords  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  mathematical  teacher.  For  in  mathe- 
matics the  terms  and  concepts  are,  for  the  most  part,  very 
simple,  and  are  all  clearly  defined  and  explained.  The  student 
may  not  know  much  about  these  concepts,  but  his  knowledge 
must  be  clear  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  order  to  be  recognized  as 
knowledge  at  all.  And  the  subject  is  such  that  the  teacher  can 
easily  observe  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  fundamental  ideas 
and  put  the  responsibility  for  poor  results  where  it  belongs. 
In  no  subject  is  it  easier  to  insist  on  clear  sentence  structure 
and  the  habit  of  precise  statement  than  in  mathematics.  No- 
where is  it  more  effectively  imprest  upon  the  student  that  in- 
definite and  ambiguous  language  goes  hand  in  hand  with  loose 
thinking.  This,  I  believe,  should  be  one  of  the  important  by- 
products of  college  mathematical  instruction — a  training  in  the 
precise  use  of  the  English  language. 
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It  is  difficult  for  a  pedagog  to  recognize  that  man  is  by 
nature  a  reasoning  creature.  The  old  adage,  "  Experience  is 
a  hard  schoolmaster,  but  fools  will  learn  from  no  other,"  is 
altogether  too  complimentary.  Only  the  wise  man  learns  to 
avoid  difficulty  by  experience.  The  fool  does  not  learn  at  all, 
but  continues  to  blunder.  To  afford  just  that  delicate  expe- 
rience which  introduces  the  youthful  mind  to  the  domain  of 
reason,  and  gives  him  a  realization  of  the  power  of  logic,  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  matter. 

Some  psychologists  contend  that  teaching  a  boy  to  reason 
in  mathematics  does  not  assist  him  in  the  development  of 
ability  to  reason  in  other  subjects — that  all  mental  effort  is 
specific  in  its  effect  and  does  not  make  for  increased  efficiency 
in  any  field  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  original  work 
was  done.  It  is  difficult  to  take  this  discussion  of  the  psy- 
chologists seriously.  Those  who  have  had  experience  with 
young  men  in  the  classroom  have  seen  them  gain  in  mental 
power  under  the  stimulus  of  application  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject. Many  of  us  can  actually  recall  from  our  own  experience 
the  discipline  that  brought  out  the  definite  conviction  of  a 
reasoning  faculty  in  and  of  us. 

This  rational  awakening  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  in- 
tellectual development  that  the  ethical  awakening  does  to  the 
moral  growth.  The  experience  is  often  definite  enough  to 
recognize  and  to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  One  of  the  most 
vivid  recollections  of  my  boyhood  is  that  of  the  well-directed 
punishment  which  crystallized  my  hitherto  dormant  ethical 
sense  regarding  stealing  and  lying.  Before  this  time,  stealing 
and  lying  were  to  me  non-moral;  since  then,  they  have  been 
immoral. 

To  the  teacher,  the  problem  of  finding  the  subject  best 
adapted  to  bring  to  the  surface  this  rational  sense  is  a  vital 
one.  That  it  must  be  a  subject  in  which  the  skeleton  of  logical 
procedure  is  obvious  and  of  frequent  application,  seems  clear. 
Descriptive  subjects,  like  history  and  economics,  conceal  the 
skeleton  too  completely,  while  formal  logic  is  nothing  but 
skeleton.  The  languages  may  contribute  to  the  end  in  view, 
but  a  priori  considerations  as  well  as  experience  with  young 
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men  both  indicate  that  the  rational  awakening  more  often 
attends  the  study  of  mathematics  than  that  of  other  subjects. 
This  experience  often  comes  before  the  boy  gets  to  college. 
But  even  then  the  strengthening  of  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  intellectually  is  of  such  deep 
and  far-reaching  importance  in  the  development  of  character 
that  it  should  constitute  one  of  the  definite  and  explicit  aims 
of  college  instruction  in  mathematics. 

We  may  gain  a  suggestion  for  the  instruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  long  and  tedious  education  of  the  race.  From 
the  time  when  people  made  graven  images  to  represent  their 
gods,  men  have  attempted  to  make  the  imaginary  or  the  ab- 
stract seem  real  by  the  use  of  symbols.  The  symbols  can  be 
seen  and  comprehended,  and  thru  them  mankind  has  continu- 
ally hoped  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  truth.  This 
approach  to  the  universal  thru  the  symbolic  is  one  of  the  fun- 
damental methods  of  the  human  mind.  Art,  music,  and  reli- 
gion are  merely  different  aspects  of  the  struggle  to  reach  back 
to  the  truth  thru  the  medium  of  suggestive  or  symbolic  sight, 
sound,  or  feelings.  In  some  way,  by  line,  harmony,  or  aspi- 
ration, the  Word  must  be  made  Flesh  before  we  can  compre- 
hend it. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  our  higher  education  did  not 
make  use,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  this  method  of 
reaching  toward  the  unknown,  and  it  would  be  a  reproach 
upon  our  system  if  we  did  not  inform  our  students  regarding 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  method  which  they  are 
all  bound  to  use  for  better  or.  for  worse. 

But  the  veil  between  the  truth  and  the  seeker  for  it  is  not 
always  the  artificial  veil  of  symbolism.  Often  it  is  a  tangle  of 
facts,  a  hindrance  and  an  embarrassment,  unless  the  principle 
of  which  they  are  the  evidence  appears  thru  them.  The  teacher 
who  is  content  to  give  his  students  merely  the  symbolism  or 
the  facts  without  a  glimpse  of  the  ideas  that  they  stand  for, 
is  presenting  the  husks  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  nourish- 
ing kernel. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  teaching  of  college  mathe- 
matics?   How  may  the  study  of  geometry  or  the  calculus  in- 
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struct  one  in  the  power  to  grapple  with  the  abstract  thru  the 
concrete  ?  This  function  of  mathematics  to  induct  the  student 
into  the  pursuit  of  ideas  thru  their  imperfect  representation 
has  been  apparent  to  teachers  ever  since  the  time  of  Plato. 
He  speaks  to  the  point  when  he  says :  "  And  do  you  know, 
also,  that,  altho  they  use  and  reason  about  the  visible  forms, 
they  are  not  thinking  of  these,  but  of  the  ideals  which  they 
resemble;  not  of  the  figures  which  they  draw,  but  of  the 
absolute  square  and  the  absolute  diagonal,  and  so  on;  and, 
while  using  as  images  these  very  forms  which  they  draw  or 
make,  and  which  in  turn  have  their  shadows  or  reflections  in 
the  water,  they  are  really  seeking  for  the  things  themselves, 
which  can  only  be  seen  with  the  eye  of  the  mind?  "  Plato's 
somewhat  sensational  refusal  to  accept  pupils  not  familiar  with 
geometry  was  grounded  on  his  belief  that  the  best  preparation 
for  clear  thinking  about  abstract  subjects  is  a  study  in  which 
abstractions  are  systematically  visualized  by  figures  and 
symbols. 

This  estimate  of  the  educational  value  of  mathematics  is 
just  as  true  today  as  it  was  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago. 
Now,  as  then,  the  real  and  important  thinking  of  the  educated 
man  deals  with  ideas  and  principles,  and  the  ability  to  reason 
soundly  depends  very  largely  on  the  accuracy  with  which  one 
moves  back  and  forth  between  the  general  and  the  particular, 
and  assists  his  understanding  of  the  abstract  by  the  use  of 
symbols  and  analogies.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that 
practise  in  this  type  of  mental  procedure  is  precisely  what  the 
study  of  mathematics  affords  to  a  preeminent  degree.  The 
danger  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  also  clearly  displayed,  par- 
ticularly in  geometry,  where  the  insistence  on  a  figure  or  set 
of  symbols  that  truly  represents  the  geometrical  ideas  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  ease  with  which  incorrect  results  may  be  obtained 
by  using  an  imperfect  notation  is  most  instructive. 

What  are  some  of  the  larger  principles  of  which  one  can 
hope  to  give  a  college  class  an  occasional  glimpse  thru  the 
tangle  of  equations  and  operations?  The  mathematical  sub- 
jects usually  found  in  undergraduate  curriculums  deal  with  one 
or  both  of  the  fundamental  domains  of  number  and  form. 
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The  projective  geometry  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  is  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  form  exclusively,  while  algebra  and 
the  more  theoretical  parts  of  the  calculus  treat  only  number 
relations.  Many  topics  introduce  the  two  side  by  side,  and 
use  one  to  interpret  the  other.  In  analytical  geometry  this 
interrelation  between  number  and  form  is  most  clearly  in  the 
foreground.  But  the  teacher  whose  aim  is  not  merely  to 
"  cover  the  ground  "  will  emphasize  at  every  turn  the  relations 
between  these  fields.  The  realization  of  the  harmonious  and 
symmetrical  relation  between  the  science  of  number  and  that 
of  form  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  experiences  in  many  a 
young  man's  education.  The  fact  that  we  may  measure  a 
rectangular  parallelopiped  by  the  product  of  its  base  and  alti- 
tude may  be  robbed  of  its  surprizing  simplicity  by  taking  it  as 
the  definition  of  the  volume  of  the  figure.  But  that  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere  is  exactly  four — not  four  and  some  trifling 
irrational  quantity  in  addition — times  the  area  of  its  greatest 
section  denotes  a  precision  of  correlation  that  can  not  be  the 
result  of  chance.  Numerous  other  examples  illustrate  the 
same  point.  The  relation  between  the  volume  and  the  area  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  inscribed  sphere;  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  simplest  curves  in  nature,  the  circle,  the  parabola, 
and  the  like,  with  the  simplest  equations  of  analytical  geometry; 
the  symmetry  of  many  of  the  uses  of  determinants;  the  prin- 
ciple of  duality;  these  and  many  other  instances  bring  home 
to  any  appreciative  student  the  truth  of  the  old  precept  that 
truth  and  beauty  (or  symmetry)  are  merely  different  aspects 
of  the  same  thing. 

The  fact  that  these  less  tangible  aims  of  mathematical  teach- 
ing are  prominently  mentioned  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
any  road  to  them,  except  by  a  thoro  and  patient  mastery  of 
the  details  of  each  daily  task.  These  results  are  the  cream 
which  one  can  not  expect  to  get,  except  with  the  milk,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  long  and  humble  labor  which  produces  it 

Let  us  now  approach  a  little  closer  to  the  definite  problems 
that  confront  the  college  mathematical  department.  The  un- 
dergraduate courses  fall  roughly  into  two  categories  which 
we  may  characterize  as  the  general  and  the  advanced.     It  is 
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not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  just  what  courses  should 
be  included  in  each  class.  Local  conditions  would  affect  such 
a  division  more  or  less.  But  I  mean  by  advanced  courses  those 
intended  for  students  who  will  use  mathematics  professionally. 
In  this  class  belong  men  who  plan  to  enter  some  field  of  engi- 
neering, a  few  who  will  study  mathematics  or  some  science  as  a 
career,  some  who  intend  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  and 
an  occasional  man  who  takes  the  subject  because  he  enjoys  it. 
The  latter  type  is  almost  certain  finally  to  find  himself  in  one 
of  the  other  three  groups. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  needs  of  the  would-be  engineer. 
As  the  college  graduate  usually  enters  his  technical  school  in 
advanced  standing,  the  mathematical  requirement  of  the  first 
years  of  that  school  must  be  met  by  the  college.  But  the  col- 
lege should  do  more  than  to  cover  this  minimum.  The  reason 
that  the  student  attends  college  at  all  is  that  he  may  obtain  a 
broad  basis,  not  merely  for  his  technical  career,  but  for  his 
life  as  a  member  of  his  family  and  as  a  citizen.  In  his  pro- 
fessional school  the  applications  of  mathematics  will  be  con- 
tinually in  the  foreground.  But  the  spirit  of  his  college 
courses  should  be  broader,  not  contenting  itself  with  the  study 
of  the  topics  that  lend  themselves  to  technical  application.  For 
instance,  in  analytical  geometry,  chapters  like  those  on  inver- 
sion, poles  and  polars,  and  various  transformations  which  dis- 
play so  clearly  the  inner  meaning  of  the  subject,  should  by  no 
means  be  omitted,  even  tho  they  are  not  applied  by  the  engi- 
neer. I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  the  mathe- 
matical material  which  is  of  utility  to  the  engineer  should  be 
neglected,  or  that  the  closest  cooperation  should  not  exist  be- 
tween the  college  teacher  and  the  technical  instructor.  But 
I  do  mean  that  the  aim  of  the  advanced  courses  in  college 
mathematics  should  not  be  dominated  by  the  comparatively 
narrow  needs  of  this  class  of  students.  No  one  can  object 
to  the  inclusion  of  all  the  applications  of  mathematics  that 
may  be  necessary,  but  the  policy  of  making  them  loom  so  large 
as  to  hide  the  ideas  and  principles  is  not  only  bad  pedagogics, 
but  in  the  long  run  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

In  these  days  we  hear  continually  the  cry  for  "  practical  " 
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mathematics.  It  reaches  all  the  way  from  the  first  year  in 
the  high  school  to  the  university.  It  forces  the  writer  of  ele- 
mentary textbooks  to  ransack  tables  of  statistics  to  manufac- 
ture artificial  problems  that  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  sci- 
ence of  mathematics  than  the  medieval  discussion  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Beast  of  Revelation.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  bad 
morals  to  teach  students  that  the  function  of  mathematics  is 
to  find  by  the  solution  of  linear  equations  the  distances  of  the 
fixed  stars,  the  number  of  school  children  in  Chicago,  the 
proper  relation  of  protein  to  carbo-hydrates  in  the  diet,  and 
the  length  of  the  Zambesi  River.  Like  artificial  stimulants  in 
medicine,  these  methods  should  be  used  sparingly  and  with  a 
clear  recognition  of  their  dangers. 

For  the  actual  needs  of  his  profession  most  engineers  re- 
quire very  little  mathematics  beyond  the  elements  of  the  cal- 
culus, and  most  of  his  application  of  the  calculus  may  be 
made  by  the  use  of  tables.  If  the  college  or  technical  school 
were  to  come  down  to  a  rock-bottom,  "  practical  "  basis,  they 
would  omit  all  of  the  theoretical  material  and  most  of  the 
exercises  in  the  mathematical  courses,  and  merely  give  a  year's 
work  on  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  tables.  But  not  even  the 
most  ardent  exponent  of  the  "  practical "  would  defend  such  a 
plan.  Every  one  recognizes  fully  the  principle  that  students 
must  learn  much  more  theory  than  is  actually  applied  in  order 
to  comprehend  the  minimum  that  is  needed. 

The  aim  of  the  advanced  courses  should,  then,  be  broader 
than  the  professional  demands  of  the  technical  students  would 
require.  This  decision  is  of  practical  importance,  since  these 
students  form  by  far  the  majority  of  those  electing  mathe- 
matics in  the  later  years  of  the  college  course,  and  the  tempta- 
tion is  naturally  to  be  guided  exclusively  by  their  needs.  The 
smaller  class  of  men  who  plan  graduate  study  of  mathematics 
or  physics  form  a  more  effective  rallying  center  for  these  ad- 
vanced courses.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  be  conducted  as  undergraduate  courses  for  under- 
graduates. Courses  in  which  the  instruction  is  aimed  over  the 
heads  of  the  undergraduates  at  a  few  graduate  students  on 
the  back  seats  are  a  misuse  of  college  funds,  and  defeat  their 
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own  purpose  of  affording  a  regular  and  progressive  study  of 
mathematics  from  the  college  to  the  university. 

The  general  courses  include  the  more  elementary  work. 
Even  when  they  are  not  required  of  all  students  they  are 
elected  by  many  who  are  only  secondarily  interested  in  mathe- 
matics, but  who  wish  to  take  the  subject  as  a  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  education.  These  courses  must  be  adapted  to  those 
who  go  on  with  the  advanced  courses,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  much  larger  group  of  general  students.  The  successful 
instructor  in  the  general  courses  must  continually  keep  the 
human  side  of  his  teaching  in  the  foreground.  The  graduate- 
school  professor  may,  with  good  reason,  regard  students  as 
worthy  of  his  serious  attention,  or  not,  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  show  mathematical  promise.  With  him  the  human 
element  may  be  almost  neglected  in  favor  of  the  intellectual. 
But  one's  duty  in  the  general  courses  can  not  be  so  clearly 
defined.  Many  men  will  take,  and  should  take,  these  courses 
who  do  not  have  unusual  ability,  and  the  teacher  who  can  not 
stimulate  the  able  mathematician,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  average  student  satisfaction,  is  little  more  than  half  a 
teacher. 

To  bring  this  article  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  place  of  each  of  the  mathe- 
matical topics  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  Many  of  the 
questions  which  would  arise  in  the  course  of  such  an  examina- 
tion would  be  local  in  their  interest;  others  would  involve 
methods  of  presentation  demanding  considerable  space.  The 
division  into  the  general  and  the  advanced  courses  is,  how- 
ever, fairly  clear.  That  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  a  little 
more  algebra  than  the  secondary  schools  are  accustomed  to 
give,  and  a  little  analytical  geometry  should  be  included 
among  these  courses  all  would  agree. 

Concerning  the  calculus,  there  is  not  the  same  certainty. 
This  course  is  the  keystone  of  the  mathematical  curriculum. 
It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  advanced  student  and  is  often 
taken  by  the  general  student  as  a  fitting  climax  for  his  mathe- 
matical study.  No  one  with  any  aptitude  for  mathematics, 
who  has  studied  the  calculus  under  good  instruction,  can  fail 
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to  appreciate  the  new  world  which  it  opens.  The  crooked 
ways  of  the  elementary  mathematics  which  it  makes  straight; 
the  dark  places  which  it  illumines ;  the  unknown  and  seemingly 
remote  fields  which  it  makes  familiar,  are  a  revelation  to  any 
normal  mind.  It  is  interesting;  for  the  power  of  its  notation 
enables  one  to  deal  directly  with  principles  and  ideals  which 
without  it  are  hopelessly  nebulous.  It  is,  indeed,  the  climax 
and  the  cornerstone  of  college  mathematics.  Surely  this  sub- 
ject, which  above  all  others  possesses  the  cultural  qualities 
mentioned  earlier,  should  be  made  accessible  to  as  large  bodies 
of  undergraduates  as  are  qualified  to  take  it.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  in  most  of  our  colleges  the  study  of  the  calculus 
is  delayed  until  the  last  part  of  the  sophomore,  or  even  till 
the  junior  year.  This  fact,  together  with  the  large  amount 
of  prerequisite  work,  prevents  many  students  from  taking  the 
course  who  certainly  ought  to  have  it.  It  also  leaves  all  too 
little  time  for  the  advanced  student  to  elect  as  much  mathe- 
matical work  as  he  ought  to  get  into  his  college  course.  The 
reason  for  placing  the  calculus  late  is  to  be  found  partly  in 
tradition,  and  partly  in  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  which  ought  to  precede  it.  I  am  convinced  that  enough 
analytical  geometry  can  be  incorporated  into  the  usual  course 
in  freshman  algebra  so  that  a  separate  course  in  that  subject 
is  entirely  unnecessary  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  calculus.  This 
procedure  enables  colleges  with  the  usual  entrance  requirements 
to  begin  the  calculus  at  the  opening  of  the  sophomore  year  at 
the  latest.  From  every  point  of  view,  the  early  election  of  this 
subject  in  college  is  a  gain.  For  the  student  whose  primary  in- 
terest is  science  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  gain;  for  the 
general  student  it  insures  an  appreciation  of  the  object  and 
aim  of  mathematics  which  otherwise  must  be  far  from  clear. 

The  acceptance  of  the  somewhat  intangible  cultural  aim  of 
college  instruction  does  not  run  counter  to  teaching  the  most 
effective  applications  of  mathematics.  It  merely  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  subject  is  worth  while  in  itself,  that  it  opens 
the  mind  to  new  relations  and  methods,  and  that  its  value  is 
by  no  means  limited  by  its  applications,  important  as  they 
are.     Turning  toward  the  practical  as  the  explicit  aim  of  a 
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college  department  is  a  confusion  of  the  means  with  the  end. 
The  musical  composer  who  simulates  the  noises  of  animals, 
the  booming  of  guns,  the  rattling  of  kitchen  utensils,  may  catch 
the  ear  of  the  crowd,  but  he  fails  to  satisfy  the  artist,  and  this 
failure  is  great  or  small  according  as  he  is  expressing  the 
"  practical  "  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  merely  as  a  means  of  re- 
vealing the  ideal.  In  education,  as  in  other  affairs,  we  should 
not  be  content  to  work  for  the  lower,  but  should  reach  towards 
the  higher,  as  a  more  worthy  and  inclusive  end  of  our 
endeavor. 

H.  E.  Hawkes 
Columbia  University 


VII 
SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  IN  EDUCATION1 

I.  THE   METHOD 

The  scientific  method  is  primarily  a  method  of  ascertaining 
facts,  of  discovering  truth,  and  secondarily  the  method  of  con- 
ducting other  affairs  of  life  upon  the  basis  of  scientific  facts 
and  principles,  the  products  chiefly  of  scientific  method  in  the 
first  sense.  This  paper  has  primarily  to  do  with  the  method 
in  its  primary  aspect.  For  the  purposes  in  hand  the  chief 
factors  in  scientific  method  are  the  following,  which,  tho  readily 
distinguishable,  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

i.  The  development  and  use  of  a  system  of  definite,  clear- 
cut  concepts  embodied  in  a  precise  terminology.  Ambiguity  of 
ideas  and  terms  is  obviously  a  serious  handicap  in  any  attempt 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  organize  and 
apply  the  same. 

2.  The  analysis  of  complex  situations  or  wholes  into  their 
essential  elements.  This  is  necessary  for  culling  away  the 
irrelevant  and  revealing  the  vital  factors  in  the  cumbersome 
complex  with  respect  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 

3.  Systematic  and  accurate  observation  and  experimentation. 
This  is  a  requisite  basis  for  correct  reasoning,  both  inductive 
and  deductive.  Thru  observation  facts  are  gathered  about 
things  in  their  normal  relations  and  situations;  thru  experi- 
mentation, facts  which  are  more  or  less  obscure  on  the  sur- 
face of  things  are  ascertained  by  the  isolation  of  objects  and 
forces  under  controlled  and  more  or  less  artificial  conditions. 

4.  The  expression  of  facts  in  exact  quantitative  terms,  so 
far  as  possible.    The  exactness  and  definiteness  of  ascertained 

1 A  paper  prepared  in  Dr.  Snedden's  practicum  on  administration  of 
public  education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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truth  depends  directly  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  things 
involved  are  accurately  measured. 

5.  The  consistent  use  of  evidence  as  the  test  of  truth.  This 
is  a  most  crucial  factor  in  scientific  method.  Since  few  facts 
admit  of  absolute  proof,  degree  of  credence  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  weight  of  evidence.  Scientific  method  is  directly 
opposed  to  belief  resting  upon  superstition,  mere  tradition, 
will  to  belieye,  or  pragmatic  utility. 

6.  Limitation  of  the  search  for  truth  to  fields  where  reliable 
evidence  can  be  secured.  From  the  nature  of  its  criterion  of 
truth,  scientific  method  discountenances  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  a  relatively  inconsiderable  amount  of  time  and  en- 
ergy in  a  search  for  truth  concerning  those  things  which  tran- 
scend the  range  of  human  experience  or,  without  transcending 
it,  lie  beyond  the  range  of  its  present  possibilities. 

II.    APPLICATION    TO  EDUCATION 

The  actual  and  possible  utilization  of  these  six  factors  in 
educational  study  and  investigation  will  be  briefly  considered 
in  order. 

1.  Much  of  the  difficulty  that  has  been  encountered  in  solv- 
ing educational  problems  has  been  due  to  muddy  thinking  aris- 
ing from  hazy  and  vaguely  delimited  concepts.  We  are  prone 
to  think  and  speak  in  vague  generalities.  Too  often  we  clum- 
sily study  and  reflect  upon  important  problems  by  the  use  of 
educational  concepts,  the  limits  and  precise  significance  of 
which  in  our  own  minds  we  could  not  specify.  The  inevitable 
result  of  this  turbidity  of  ideas  is  a  faulty  terminology;  the 
same  terms  can  not  have  the  same  meanings  to  different  indi- 
viduals. A  second  source  of  confusion  in  terminology  is  the 
disagreement  of  men  with  clear  ideas  over  the  application  of 
terms  thereto.  Names  are  arbitrary  at  best,  and  different  per- 
sons naturally  assign  meanings  of  varying  quality  and  scope 
to  the  same  words  and  cling  tenaciously  to  their  individual 
preferences.  For  example,  educators  and  teachers  can  readily 
be  found  who  have  clear  concepts  of  manual  training,  yet  it 
would  be  the  merest  accident  if  most  of  the  concepts  of  a  group 
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of  such  persons  did  not  differ  in  material  respects  from  a  large 
proportion  of  the  others.  So  long  as  this  indefiniteness  of 
terminology  continues,  so  long  much  time  and  energy  and 
sweetness  of  temper  will  continue  to  be  sacrificed  in  fruitless 
debates,  the  saddest  feature  of  which  is  not  infrequently  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  resolute  participants  are  in  fundamental 
agreement  while  firmly  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Some  of 
the  numerous  terms  expressive  of  important  educational  con- 
cepts which  have  been  the  centers  of  wars  of  words,  as  a  re- 
sult largely  of  the  conditions  set  forth,  are  culture,  mental 
discipline,  correlation,  vocational  education,  practical,  social, 
school  efficiency,  and  the  word  education  itself.  Other  terms 
which  have  not  figured  so  prominently  in  educational  contro- 
versy are  equally  vague  and  indeterminate  in  meaning. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  ideas  and  terms  cur- 
rent in  educational  circles  can  not  be  limited  and  defined  with 
exactness.  Many  of  the  ideas  are  too  general  and  abstract 
(a  partial  remedy  for  which  condition  is  suggested  in  a  later 
connection).  Many  of  the  terms  are  in  popular  use  and 
are  thus  unsuited  for  exact  scientific  purposes.  Their  mean- 
ings must  unavoidably  be  affected  by  the  exigencies  of  popular 
needs;  they  can  not  be  altogether  prescribed  even  for  strictly 
educational  use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  edu- 
cational concepts  and  terms  that  are  quite  susceptible  of  tol- 
erably exact  definition,  but  which  nevertheless  in  current  usage 
have  marked  variations  of  meaning.  Among  these  are  the 
words  college,  retardation,  and  vocational.  Definite  efforts 
should  somehow  be  made  to  define  with  exactness  and  to 
standardize  the  latter  class  of  terms  and  concepts,  and  to  clar- 
ify the  former  so  far  as  possible.  It  may  even  be  that  entirely 
new  terms,  not  in  popular  use,  should  in  some  cases  replace 
the  ordinary  ones,  in  order  that  we  may  realize  in  a  measure 
the  advantages  derived  by  other  professions,  as  law  and  medi- 
cine, from  a  distinctively  professional  terminology.  It  is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  some  concerted  action 
to  be  taken  providing  for  the  systematic  development  of  a 
scientific  nomenclature  of  education.  An  authoritative  dic- 
tionary or  encyclopedia  of  educational  terms  would  be  highly 
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useful,  provided  it  were  clear  and  specific.  In  any  event, 
names  should  be  carefully  chosen  for  new  educational  con- 
cepts as  these  appear  in  the  future.  They  should  not  be  taken 
from  a  foreign  language,  as  in  medical  science,  since  esoteric 
features  would  tend  to  diminish  popular  appreciation  and 
interest;  neither  should  they  be  words  in  common  use.  A 
term  recently  introduced  which  seems  to  meet  the  require- 
ments here  specified  is  retardation. 

2.  One  of  the  most  effective  means  that  could  be  employed 
in  formulating  a  scientific  nomenclature  is  the  sharp  analysis 
of  complexes  into  elements,  for  by  this  process  distinctions  are 
brought  into  clear  relief.  The  chief  value  of  this  analysis, 
however,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  method  is  its  service 
in  laying  bare  the  heart  of  a  situation  and  revealing  relation- 
ships. It  puts  the  trained  mind  in  a  position  to  distinguish 
essential  from  non-essential  factors.  In  much  of  our  edu- 
cational thought  and  practise  of  the  past  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  cumbersome  complexes.  We  have  been  using  the 
direct  method  of  exerting  blind  and  brute  force,  as  it  were, 
rather  than  the  indirect  method  of  applying  a  small  force  at 
the  crucial  point  in  a  situation.  We  have  long  been  educating 
children  and  youth  en  masse,  for  example,  according  to  a  tol- 
erably uniform  standard,  chiefly  because  that  is  the  way  our 
ancestors  educated  children,  and  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
fully  that  the  pupils  in  a  given  grade  thruout  a  large  city  or 
a  state  represent  a  wonderful  diversity  of  potentialities  and 
vocational  destinations.  The  discussion  and  agitation  of  the 
problem  of  teachers'  wages  in  its  various  aspects,  which  has 
absorbed  so  much  attention  in  the  past  decade,  has  very  often 
been  characterized  by  ridiculous  absurdities,  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  clear  analysis  of  the  complex  of  economic  forces  and 
factors  involved.  Again  school  men  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  rapid  and  consistent  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  different  grades  from  the  beginning  classes  thru  the 
successive  grades  to  the  high  school  and  college,  but  they  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation  because  of  the 
same  lack  of  analysis  with  its  correlated  insight.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  some  really  scientific  analysis  of  this  dis- 
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turbing  complex,  and  a  flood  of  light  has  been  shed  upon  some 
important  aspects  of  it. 

Here  again  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  possibilities 
are  limited.  Educators  are  forced  to  deal  with  situations  both 
in  theory  and  practise  which  can  not  be  satisfactorily  analyzed 
at  the  present  time.  The  plea  here  made,  however,  is  for 
the  analysis  of  analyzable  situations,  and  by  this  means  the 
way  will  be  broken  for  the  successful  attack  of  more  compli- 
cated ones.  The  three  complexes  just  mentioned,  and  nu- 
merous others,  can  all  be  broken  up  by  means  of  appropriate 
devices.  We  do  not  measure  up  to  the  opportunities  within 
reach. 

3.  The  fruits  of  careful  observation  and  experimentation 
(which  two  functions  are  here  understood  to  include  compari- 
son) are  the  materials  out  of  which  sciences  are  built.  Of 
these  two  processes,  education  is  obliged  to  place  a  relatively 
large  emphasis  upon  the  former.  This  is  true  because  experi- 
mentation in  education  means  experimentation  upon  human  be- 
ings, the  possibilities  of  which  are  of  course  distinctly  limited. 
The  sciences  of  which  man  is  the  subject-matter  are  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  this  respect  as  compared  with  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  And  among  the  sciences  of 
man,  the  mental  sciences,  with  which  on  the  whole  we  must 
class  education,  are  in  a  peculiarly  disadvantageous  situation 
as  compared  with  the  sciences  of  physical  man.  Owing  to  the 
emphasis  placed  by  natural  selection  upon  the  nervous  system, 
man's  physical  organism  corresponds  much  more  closely  with 
those  of  lower  animals  than  does  his  mind.  Thus  much  mate- 
rial for  human  physiology,  pathology,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  by 
experimentation  upon  animals,  but  this  is  not  true  in  educa- 
tion. A  useful  comparison  is  here  suggested  between  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine  and  education. 

However,  the  field  of  observation  in  education  has  been 
worked  thus  far  only  in  a  more  or  less  random  and  desultory 
fashion.  There  are  rich  possibilities  yet  unappropriated.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  observation  includes  not  only  the 
inspection  of  existing  conditions  as  they  are,  but  also  the 
collection  of   systematic   data  with   reference   thereto.     The 
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late  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  elimination  and  retar- 
dation and  their  causes  were  made  possible  only  by  the  prior 
collection  of  accurate  data.  Many  important  relationships  in 
education  could  be  more  or  less  convincingly  established  by 
the  use  of  sufficiently  accurate  and  extensive  data  which  it  is 
not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  to  collect.  Among  these 
are  the  relations  between  health  and  school  efficiency,  sex 
and  different  school  abilities,  vocational  training  and  school 
attendance,  and  success  in  school  and  success  in  life.  More- 
over, the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  experimentation  in  edu- 
cation are  not  so  meager  as  one  might  suppose.  Experimental 
schools  which  are  not  merely  practise  schools  are  being  de- 
veloped along  liberal  lines  in  connection  with  schools  and  col- 
leges of  education.  It  would  be  a  hazardous  venture  to  enter 
into  detailed  specifications  here,  but  the  writer  may  perhaps 
express  a  belief  that  unsuspected  possibilities  await  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  educational  experimentation. 

The  factor  of  scientific  method  just  now  under  considera- 
tion is  perhaps  the  weakest  one  in  education,  as  in  certain  other 
social  sciences.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  collection 
of  data  sufficiently  exact  and  comprehensive  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  scientific  research,  and  the  prosecution  of  elaborate 
scientific  experiments,  are  very  costly  proceedings.  They  are 
enterprises  which  private  initiative  can  not  successfully  under- 
take for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  profitable,  how- 
ever useful  the  results.  Useful  inventions  which  can  be  em- 
bodied in  material  forms  are  profitable,  because  they  can  be 
patented  and  their  use  fully  controlled;  but  inventions  in  the 
form  of  discoveries  of  truth  can  not  be  monopolized  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent,  despite  the  privileges  of  copyright. 
The  channels  thru  which  items  of  information  may  circulate 
are  a  hundredfold  more  numerous  and  facile  than  those  avail- 
able for  material  bodies.  Moreover,  copyright  articles  find 
their  way  with  extreme  readiness  into  great  clearing  houses  of 
information,  like  colleges  and  libraries.  Even  the  inventor 
of  a  useful  process  or  method  in  industry  which  can  not  itself 
be  embodied  in  material  form  can  reap  comparatively  little 
advantage  from  it  unless  it  is  possible  to  keep  it  secret.     The 
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lesson  to  be  drawn  here  is  that,  since  society  thus  unavoidably 
appropriates  the  useful  results  of  scientific  research  without 
compensation,  society  should  and  must  bear  the  burden  of 
such  research,  take  it  in  charge,  and  systematically  disseminate 
the  results.  This  is  precisely  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  at  the  present  time  to  a  limited  extent  thru 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  certain  government  bu- 
reaus. Private  philanthropy  is  beginning  to  recognize  the 
situation  suggested,  and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of 
New  York  City,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  the  Car- 
negie Institute  are  examples  of  institutions  for  scientific  re- 
search established  by  this  agency.  In  few  fields  are  there 
greater  need  and  greater  opportunities  for  bureaus  of  research 
than  in  that  of  education.  Efficient  education  is  a  far  more 
potent  instrument  in  combating  social  evils  than  efficient 
charity.  Bureaus  of  educational  research  should  be  estab- 
lished at  public  expense.  Public  money  could  not  be  more 
profitably  invested  in  education  at  the  present  time  than  in  this 
direction.  The  objection  that  we  can  not  afford  increased 
expenditures  for  education  is  almost  impudent.  The  value  of 
the  liquor  consumed  in  the  United  States  per  annum  is  treble 
the  amount  spent  for  education  of  all  forms. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  the  quantitative  method  can  be  ap- 
plied in  ascertaining  educational  facts  varies  exceedingly. 
There  are  certain  quantities,  such  as  ideals,  which  it  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  to  measure,  and  there  are  numerous 
others,  such  as  attendance  and  expenditures,  which  can  be 
measured  with  all  needful  exactitude.  Ranging  between  these 
extremes  are  quantities  of  all  degrees  of  amenability  to  mathe- 
matical treatment.  The  measurement  of  quantities  of  given 
importance  near  the  one  end  of  the  scale  is  attended  with  such 
difficulty,  and  the  figures  are  so  inexact,  that  the  returns  do 
not  justify  the  outlay.  The  results  for  quantities  of  like  im- 
portance at  the  opposite  end  are  obtained  with  such  compara- 
tive ease  and,  tho  not  exact,  are  so  nearly  accurate  that  the 
measurement  is  abundantly  worth  while.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  just  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  separating 
these  two  classes  of  quantities.     However,  it  should  certainly 
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be  drawn  much  nearer  the  first  named  extreme  than  has  ac- 
tually been  the  case  in  practise.  A  large  variety  of  important 
educational  relationships  and  facts  can  be  discovered  thru 
the  application  of  various  statistical  devices  to  proper  data 
which  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  get.  It  is  impracticable 
in  many  cases  to  secure  the  requisite  data  at  the  present  time, 
it  is  true;  but  the  impracticability  will  not  endure  forever. 
Society  will  some  day  resolve  that  a  proper  portion  of  its 
abundant  resources  shall  be  utilized  for  the  wresting  of  secrets 
from  nature  by  the  possession  of  which  the  common  good 
and  the  joys  of  life  can  be  greatly  advanced.  There  are, 
moreover,  numerous  important  numerical  relations  and  facts 
which  are  quite  determinable  by  cities,  counties,  and  states 
for  local  educational  purposes,  and  which  are  worth  deter- 
mination at  intervals  of  from  one  to  ten  or  more  years.  Yet 
few  of  the  localities  named  make  any  approach  to  a  full  reali- 
zation of  the  profitable  achievements  within  their  power  along 
this  line.  Important  quantitative  facts  determined  by  some 
are  never  determined  by  others.  Some  such  facts,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  actually  beginning  school  in  a  given  year,  for 
example,  are  very  rarely  determined  at  all,  judging  from  pub- 
lished reports.  The  extraordinary  paucity  of  measurements 
of  this  simple  quantity  has  been  a  source  of  much  difficulty 
and  annoyance  in  the  studies  of  elimination  and  retardation 
previously  referred  to.  The  matter  could  be  much  improved 
in  most  cases  by  the  exercise  of  greater  economy.  No  locality 
prepares  wholly  useless  material,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  statistics  and  other  matter  that  are  regularly  published 
in  annual  or  biennial  reports  are  certainly  not  worth  deter- 
mination and  publication  so  frequently.  A  far  more  eco- 
nomical policy  would  be  to  increase  the  range  and  exactness 
of  facts  and  decrease  the  frequency  of  determination. 

There  are  many  good  people  in  educational  work  who  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  domination  of 
the  quantitative  ideal  in  education.  They  feel  that  this  would 
be  grossly  materialistic  and  would  violate  the  dignity  and 
sacredness  of  childhood.  Such  sentiments  are  unscientific, 
as  nothing  less  than  the  choice  between  exact  and  inexact  in- 
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formation  is  here  involved.  They  rest  in  a  considerable  degree 
upon  a  certain  misapprehension  of  the  relation  between  quanti- 
tative or  mathematical  method  and  qualitative  or  descriptive 
method.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  entirely  relative, 
not  absolute.  Qualities  are  merely  a  particular  class  of  quan- 
tities. They  vary  in  amount  the  same  as  money,  or  what  not ; 
goodness,  for  example,  may  be  more  or  less.  It  is  impossible 
to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  quantities  in  the  ordi- 
nary narrow  sense  and  qualities.  Are  length  and  weight 
qualities  or  quantities?  Force  is  not  matter,  yet  is  it  capable 
of  accurate  measurement?  Is  it  a  quality  or  a  quantity?  If 
force  is  a  quantity,  what  about  mental  ability?  Matter  or 
mass  is  probably  the  only  thing  which  all  would  agree  is 
never  a  quality.  Tho  certain  things  capable  of  exact  measure- 
ment are  qualities  by  common  consent,  such  as  temperature, 
the  chief  mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes  in  ordi- 
nary usage  is  susceptibility  to  mathematical  treatment,  which 
is  an  extremely  variable  thing.  But,  apart  from  ordinary 
usage,  it  is  certainly  a  correct  view  that  quality  is  a  species 
of  the  genus  quantity.  Now  knowledge  may  be  either  mathe- 
matical or  general,  quantitative  or  qualitative;  the  one  sort 
is  exact,  the  other  inexact.  The  basic  distinction  between 
the  two  types,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  presence  or  ab- 
sences of  ideas  of  amount,  but  in  their  definiteness.  All  merely 
descriptive  language  is  full  of  vague  and  inexact  terms  of 
amount,  and  just  to  that  extent  its  meaning  is  lacking  in  clear- 
ness and  exactness.  In  view  of  all  this,  why  should  we  have 
any  horror  of  the  quantitative  method?  The  utility  of  truth 
varies  directly  with  its  exactness.  Would  it  not  be  a  distinct 
gain  in  education  or  any  other  field  where  effectiveness  of 
action  is  dependent  upon  knowledge  to  substitute  mathematical 
terms  and  ideas  for  descriptive  ones,  wherever  possible?  It 
would  certainly  not  pay  to  spend  very  large  sums  in  educa- 
tional research  if  the  results  ascertained  were  exprest  in  merely 
descriptive  terms.  The  refusal  at  the  present  day  to  adopt  the 
quantitative  method  in  education,  to  the  limit  of  its  advan- 
tageous serviceability,  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  clumsy  and 
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antiquated  instrument  where  an  efficient  and  modern  one  is 
available. 

5.  The  crucial  and  vital  step  in  scientific  method  is  the 
drawing  of  conclusions  from  available  data,  the  formulation 
of  hypothesis  and  truth.  This  represents  the  point  where  the 
product  is  turned  out.  The  reliability  of  any  conclusion  de- 
pends directly  upon  the  character  of  the  data;  in  other  words, 
upon  the  evidence.  Hence  the  various  items  of  the  product 
possess  all  degrees  of  reliability.  The  degree  of  credence  ac- 
corded conclusions  should,  therefore,  always  bear  a  direct  re- 
lation to  the  weight  of  evidence,  since  belief  determines  action 
with  all  its  sacrifices  and  consequences.  In  proportion  as  be- 
lief is  not  so  regulated,  the  believer  in  the  long  run  is  deluded 
and  led  astray;  in  so  far  his  judgment  is  unsound.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  we  must 
grant  that,  barring  chance,  evidence  is  absolutely  the  only 
means  of  attaining  truth  the  human  mind  has  at  its  disposal. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  evidence,  of  course,  but  this  in 
no  way  invalidates  the  principle.  Each  kind  has  its  value, 
slight  tho  it  may  be.  Tradition  and  custom  in  and  of  them- 
selves have  little  evidential  value,  while  direct  experience  on 
the  whole  has  a  great  deal.  It  follows  as  a  corollary  here  that 
ability  and  care  to  weight  available  evidence  properly  are  of 
supreme  importance.  The  power  and  habit  of  doing  so  are 
gradually  acquired  thru  practise  and  experience.  This  trait 
is  simply  a  matter  of  good  judgment.  One  of  the  difficulties 
in  correctly  weighting  evidence  is  that  disturbing  element  va- 
riously compounded  of  temperament,  self-interest,  the  warp 
of  experience,  etc.,  known  as  the  personal  factor.  It  is  a 
source  of  disturbance  for  the  reason  that  it  causes  variations 
in  the  weighting  of  evidence  in  individual  minds.  Scientific 
method  at  its  best  always  takes  account  of  it  by  making  due 
allowances. 

Educational  theory  and  practise  have  not  been  sufficiently 
controlled  in  the  past  by  the  principles  of  evidence,  tho  the  situ- 
ation is  greatly  improving  today.  Tradition  and  custom  have 
dominated  in  education  as  in  other  spheres  of  human  life. 
Many  traditional  beliefs  and  practises  were  doubtless  prop- 
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erly  based  upon  evidence  in  their  origin,  for  the  available  evi- 
dence   was    comparatively    scanty;    but    their    continued    ac- 
ceptance after  a  large  amount  of  additional  experience  had 
accumulated  in  the  way  of  both  additional  evidence  and  addi- 
tional skill  in  judging  the  same  has  been  unjustifiable  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases.     The  stock  illustration,  of  course, 
is  the  persistent  dominance  of  the  classical  curriculum  in  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education  from  an  early  period  when  it 
was  largely  utilitarian  up  to  recent  times.    Tradition  has  been 
equally  strong  in  determining  the  content  of  the  elementary 
curriculum,  the  education  of  girls,  the  sex  and  other  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  school  discipline,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
educational  ends  and  ideals.    A  kind  of  ancestor  worship  has 
controlled   educational   procedure   in  many  directions   rather 
more  than  rational  considerations.     As  above  suggested,  this 
has  been  partially  excusable  on  the  grounds  of  a  less  amount 
of  evidence  than  we  now  have  that  other  things  were  better 
and  a  less  amount  of  accumulated  experience  in  weighting  evi- 
dence; but  it  has  been  more  largely  due  to  the  want  of  a 
judicial  and  scientific  attitude.     The  more  important  causes 
have  been  the  personal  factor  and  a  careless  disregard  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  available  data.     The  established  order  not  only 
suited  the  powers  that  were,  but  it  was  dear  to  the  school- 
master's heart;  and  rarely  did  any  one  ever  think  it  was  worth 
while  to  observe  and  study  the  significant  conditions  all  about 
him.     When  action  is  demanded,  adherence  to  tradition  and 
custom  is  thoroly  rational,  if  nothing  better  is  offered;  but  the 
refusal  to  accept  or  seek  evidence  for  better  possibilities  is 
inexcusable.     Much  of  the  improvement  in  education  today 
is  the  result  of  reinterpreting  or  reweighting  available  evi- 
dence rather  than  the  effect  of  new  evidence.     We  should 
welcome    reasonable    criticism,    both    destructive    and    con- 
structive, of  educational  theory  and  practise.     Without  the 
skeptic  and  the  visionary  there  could  be  no  progress,  educa- 
tional or  other.   It  is  true  the  freak  is  numbered  among  these, 
but  so  is  the  genius.     Provided  change  continues  by  evolution 
and  not  by  revolution,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.    In  fact,  revo- 
lutions in  education  as  elsewhere  may  be  peacefully  achieved 
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in  due  time  by  the  process  of  evolution.     Such  an  educational 
revolution  is  now  in  progress. 

6.  The  realm  of  man's  systematic  study  and  investigation 
may  be  conveniently  marked  off  into  three  major  fields,  as 
follows : 

First.  A  field  of  definite  and  concrete  facts  and  things. 
The  aims  of  endeavor  here  are  (i)  the  systematic  collection 
and  classification  of  concrete  facts  about  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, and  (2)  the  establishment  of  such  actual  facts  and 
principles  as  conclusively  follow  from  them  and  all  ordinary 
experience. 

Second.  A  field  of  inference  and  theory  about  things  of 
which,  barring  limitations  of  space  and  time,  we  are  capable 
of  having  certain  and  direct  experience.  The  aim  here  is  the 
interpretation  of  inconclusive  evidence  touching  matters  about 
which  the  evidence  is  in  a  sense  potentially  conclusive.  Prob- 
lems of  evolution,  heredity,  experience,  and  society  exemplify 
the  content  of  this  field. 

Third.  A  field  of  speculation  about  alleged  existences  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  experience  certainly 
or  directly.  This  is  the  field  technically  known  as  metaphysics. 
Evidence  here  is  by  no  means  altogether  wanting,  but  it  is 
purely  inferential.  From  the  very  nature  of  man's  psycho- 
physical constitution  it  is  not  potentially  conclusive. 

The  lines  of  demarcation  separating  these  fields  are  not 
hard  and  fast,  but  the  fields  are  tolerably  clear.  The  first  of 
the  three  belongs  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  science;  the 
third  belongs  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  philosophy.  The 
second,  however,  is  either  science  or  philosophy,  or  both,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  taken.  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  in  the  comprehensive  sense  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered either  as  natural  science  or  natural  philosophy,  and 
theories  of  society  are  either  social  science  or  social  philosophy. 

The  scientific  method  may  be  applied  in  research  in  any 
of  the  preceding  fields,  but  its  power  to  yield  results  varies 
very  much  in  the  different  ones.  Even  in  metaphysics  the 
scientific  method  may  be  employed  as  opposed  to  that  of  un- 
restrained speculation,  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  late  Dr. 
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Paulsen  is  an  example  of  its  use  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  field.  However,  the  scientific  method  at  its  best,  with- 
out ignoring  any  field,  places  a  large  emphasis  upon  the  first 
field  as  compared  with  the  second,  and  a  very  large  emphasis 
as  compared  with  the  third.  The  first  is  the  field  of  tangibility 
and  certainty.  As  it  is  worked  the  frontiers  of  positive 
knowledge  are  pushed  back,  the  territory  of  the  second  field 
is  invaded  and  gradually  appropriated,  and  new  regions  for 
ultimate  conquest  are  brought  into  view.  The  scientific 
method  fully  recognizes  that  the  race,  like  the  child,  must 
begin  at  the  foot,  and  not  at  the  top,  if  it  is  effectively  to 
attack  any  body  of  problematic  reality. 

Now  the  tendency  in  educational  theory  in  times  past  has 
been  to  begin  at  the  top,  as  it  were.  An  entirely  too  large 
proportion  of  time  and  energy  has  been  expended  upon  va- 
rious important  problems  which  were  more  or  less  insoluble 
with  the  means  at  hand.  In  brief,  educational  theory  has  been 
dominated  more  or  less  by  the  claims  of  metaphysics,  reli- 
gion, and  philosophy.  This  is  made  strikingly  apparent  by  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  education,  which  discloses  nothing 
more  clearly  than  the  fact  that  our  educational  theorists  have 
been  very  largely  metaphysicians,  theologians,  and  philoso- 
phers. Some  of  the  insoluble  matters  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  educational  thought  are  the 
educational  bearings  of  the  problems  of  the  self-activity  of 
the  soul,  of  the  nature  of  individuality,  of  freedom  versus 
determinism,  of  the  nature  of  absolute  reality,  and  of  uni- 
versal purpose  or  teleology.  Others  are  problems  of  a  much 
less  metaphysical  character,  for  the  real  solution  of  which  the 
data  have  always  been  utterly  insufficient.  The  importance 
of  the  issues  involved  in  these  problems  is  not  for  a  moment 
denied;  neither  is  it  maintained  that  they  should  be  ignored. 
It  is  maintained,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  emphasis 
should  be  shifted  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  educational 
problems.  As  the  difficulties  there  located  are  disposed  of  one 
after  another,  the  solution  of  greater  problems  will  be  gradu- 
ally approached  and  accomplished.  Greater  light  will  ulti- 
mately be  shed  upon  the  philosophical  problems  of  education 
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by  this  plan  of  procedure  than  by  the  old  speculative  method. 
These  questions  can  never  be  solved  by  pure  reason;  yet  some 
can  be  ultimately  solved  and  all  can  be  more  or  less  illuminated 
by  the  empirical  approach. 

The  observation  of  the  suggestions  here  advanced  would 
clearly  obviate  no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
the  use  of  educational  terminology.  The  many  terms  incap- 
able of  clear  definition,  which  were  previously  noted,  belong 
quite  largely  in  the  sphere  of  the  philosophical  aspects  of  edu- 
cation. The  shift  of  emphasis  above  recommended  would 
much  diminish  the  occasion  for  their  service. 


III.    THE    SCIENCE    OF    EDUCATION 

Educationists  are  inclined  to  be  very  much  concerned  at 
times  over  the  question  whether  there  is  a  science  of  educa- 
tion. They  are  like  the  sociologists  in  this  respect.  Debate 
on  this  point  beyond  a  certain  limit  is  unprofitable.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  recognize  is  that  there  is  a  field  of  education, 
rich  in  possibilities,  where  the  scientific  method  is  entirely  ap- 
plicable. The  question  whether  we  have  now  reached  the 
status  of  a  science  in  education  is  of  far  less  consequence 
than  the  question  whether  we  are  headed  in  that  direction. 
If  we  are,  the  desired  status  will  be  attained  in  due  time 
and  the  fact  will  be  established  beyond  cavil  or  dispute. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  scientific,  what  claim 
can  we  have  to  be  classed  among  scientists?  The  sec- 
ond of  the  questions  presented  above  must,  of  course,  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  at  the  present  time,  but  the  im- 
portant qualification  should  be  added  that  we  are  not  headed 
so  directly  nor  are  we  moving  so  rapidly  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion as  we  might  be.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  today 
is  probably  inadequacy  of  means,  and,  considering  the  facili- 
ties at  our  disposal,  we  are  not  doing  so  badly  as  an  inconsid- 
erate and  relentless  view  would  seem  to  indicate.  This  mat- 
ter has  been  sufficiently  discust  already  in  another  connection. 
Education,  like  medicine  and  engineering,  is  largely  an 
applied  science  (or  science  to  be).  As  it  is  the  special  busi- 
ness of  an  applied  science  to  do,  it  very  freely  appropriates 
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the  fruits  of  the  scientific  method  in  other  fields.  This  makes 
it  appear  to  be  somewhat  of  a  parasite  upon  other  sciences, 
without  an  independent  standing  of  its  own.  But  all  this  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  Medicine  draws  at  will  upon  chemistry, 
physiology,  and  anatomy;  engineering  levies  large  tribute 
upon  mathematics,  physics,  etc.;  and  education  must  do  like- 
wise. Education  is  primarily  dependent  upon  three  major 
sciences,  the  three  comprehensive  sciences  of  life  and  things 
living  in  the  positivistic  hierarchy ;  namely,  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, and  sociology.  These  considerations,  however,  do  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  pure  science  of  education.  Aside 
from  the  educational  bearings  of  biology,  psychology,  and 
sociology,  there  is  a  fruitful  field  for  scientific  study  where 
attention  and  interest  are  directly  focused  upon  the  thing 
education.  This  is  the  field  where  the  productive  work  in 
education  contended  for  in  the  preceding  pages  is  expected 
chiefly  to  be  done.  The  pure  science  of  education  and  the 
educational  bearings  of  all  other  sciences  on  the  one  hand,  and 
educational  needs  and  aims  on  the  other,  constitute  the  mate- 
rial with  which  the  applied  science  of  education  has  to  do. 
This  applied  science  has  three  major  divisions ;  namely,  the 
theoretical  sides  of  educational  administration,  school  super- 
vision, and  teaching  methodology.  In  the  actual  application 
we  have  the  art  and  profession  of  education  and  the  scientific 
method  in  education  in  its  secondary  aspect. 

The  development  of  a  true  science  of  education  does  not 
mean  the  abolition  of  the  philosophy  of  education.  The  writer 
is  firmly  convinced,  as  already  suggested,  that  the  latter  has 
its  place.  The  two,  in  fact,  are  partially  one  and  the  same. 
What  is  urged  in  this  paper  relative  to  this  point  is  a  radical 
readjustment  of  emphasis,  which,  in  view  of  the  trend  of  edu- 
cational events  in  recent  times,  is  really  not  so  radical  as 
it  seems. 
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VIII 
WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS— THE  MAN  ' 

Today  there  is  a  vacancy  in  each  heart  here  that  ever  came 
in  close  contact  with  the  vigorous  personality  of  William  Tor- 
rey  Harris,  who  died  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  November 
5,  1909,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  In  my  office  his  picture  hangs 
on  the  wall,  and,  as  I  turn  toward  it,  the  eye  and  the  lips  seem 
ready  to  speak  to  me  of  things  eternal.  Somehow  I  feel,  as  I 
look  upon  his  face  pictured  there,  that  this  life  is  only  earth's 
vestibule  to  a  higher  and  a  better  one.  It  is  the  same  calm 
face  that  said  to  me  scarce  two  years  ago :  "  I  have  now  com- 
menced the  reading  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  history  for  the 
seventeenth  time,  and  I  shall  get  more  out  of  it  at  this  read- 
ing than  at  any  previous  one."  This  simple  statement  is  char- 
acteristic of  his  entire  life,  indicating  energy,  courage,  and 
great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  forming  a  background  of  char- 
acter as  clear  cut  as  polished  steel.  Handicapped,  yet  as  house- 
keeper and  cook,  student  and  athlete,  he  emerged  from  Yale 
College  after  reaching  his  majority,  and  settled  in  St.  Louis  in 
1857.  Here  he  worked  and  studied  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  becoming  the  greatest  and  sanest  intellectual  and  edu- 
cational force  in  this  country,  which  has  been  lavish  in  its 
production  of  vigorous  men  and  women.  His  personal  ex- 
perience was  wide  and  deep  among  men  and  women  of  keen 
perceptions  and  strong  convictions. 

He  possest  ability  of  the  very  highest  order,  an  intellectual 
energy  that  was  tireless,  and  a  physical  constitution  that  could 
endure  equal  to  Napoleon's.  Thruout  these  years  he  studied 
the  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  that  this  earth  had 
produced.     In  all  his  work  he  displayed  the  genius  of  industry, 

1  Paper  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  Boston,  July  5,  1910. 
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a  keen  insight,  and  a  well  balanced  and  unbiased  judgment 
upon  every  subject  that  he  investigated.  His  mind  was  titanic 
in  its  structure  and  modes  of  thought,  and  as  he  rose  and  past 
across  the  educational  horizon  of  his  native  land,  he  cast  a 
light  that  will  shine  undimmed  down  the  ages.  He  always 
lookt  for  and  sought  the  genesis  of  things.  Whether  with  the 
microscope,  the  telescope,  or  the  eye  of  reason,  into  whatever 
region  of  knowledge  he  penetrated,  he  always  came  back  to 
man  as  that  something  which  remained  unchanged  thru  a 
changeable  world, — a  something  that  bound  the  life  of  the 
child,  the  adult,  and  the  aged  man  into  one  continuous  stream 
of  purpose  and  action.  In  whatever  region  he  turned  his 
thoughts,  he  saw  clearly  beneath  this  fleeting  phenomenon  the 
permanent  and  the  real, — the  clear  idea  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  absolute  reason.  His  mission  was  not  to  startle  men 
and  women  with  new  doctrines  founded  upon  false  or  doubtful 
hypotheses,  but  to  make  clear  to  them  the  great  truths  that  lie 
about  us  everywhere  which  are  wholly  or  partially  obscured. 
By  pondering  over  the  fundamental  questions  of  existence,  of 
institutions,  of  history,  of  the  sciences,  of  art,  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  he  would  bring  into  the  field  of  thinking  that  cer- 
tainty which  each  has  that  he  exists,  and  to  know  he  is  a 
rational  being  that  feels  and  loves  and  aspires  to  satisfy  yearn- 
ings yet  unsatisfied. 

William  Torrey  Harris  was  fortunate  indeed  when  he  chose 
in  early  manhood  St.  Louis  for  his  home.  His  intellect  there 
was  unfettered  by  traditions  that  would  have  cramped  his 
aspirations  in  some  other  localities.  The  society  into  which  he 
flung  himself  was  in  a  continual  flux,  not  tied  down  between 
leading  strings.  For  years  he  associated  with  a  coterie  of  as 
profound  and  brilliant  men  and  women  as  could  be  assembled 
elsewhere  on  this  continent.  This,  too,  was  the  era  when  some 
of  the  greatest  thoughts  in  the  scientific  world  were  startling 
and  challenging  the  attention  of  thinking  men  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  The  doctrines  of  Kant,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Hum- 
boldt, and  Lyell,  were  in  some  respects  being  replaced  by  those 
of  Wallace,  Darwin,  Mayer,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Baird,  and 
others  in  the  natural  sciences;  while  Boole,  Sir  William  Rowan 
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Hamilton,  and  other  continental  analysts,  building  mostly  on 
the  foundations  of  the  great  masters  who  had  preceded, 
were  making  wonderful  contributions  to  the  department  of 
pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Bold  minds  were  pushing  out 
into  new  and  unexplored  fields  everywhere.  Upon  every  hand 
was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  in  the  physical  universe, 
from  the  minutest  particle  to  the  largest  sun  in  infinite  space, 
law  rules  supreme;  that  every  department  of  knowledge  is  sub- 
ject to  an  unvarying  uniformity  in  the  organic  and  inorganic 
realms;  nay,  that  all  human  institutions  embracing  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  uni- 
versality of  law.  While  these  schoolmasters  of  the  race  were 
formulating  and  giving  to  the  world  their  theories,  William 
Torrey  Harris  was  studying  most  closely  and  analyzing  and 
inventorying  most  patiently  and  accurately  what  these  and 
others  had  done  and  were  doing  in  their  special  fields  of  in- 
vestigation, and,  while  believing  most  firmly  in  great  under- 
lying principles  as  the  groundwork  of  everything  permanent 
and  valuable,  he  decided  to  do  a  similar  kind  of  work  in  educa- 
tion for  the  unfoldment  of  human  charatcer  as  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Gauss,  Peirce,  Boole,  Sylvester,  Cayley,  and  others 
had  done  for  mathematics;  what  Humboldt,  Lyell,  Agassiz, 
Wallace,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  others  had  achieved 
in  the  organic  and  inorganic  sciences;  what  Marshall,  Story, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Hayne,  Wright,  and  Choate,  guided  by 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  had  done  in  fixing  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government  for  the  United  States.  It  is  true 
that  Jefferson,  Horace  Mann,  Bishop  Potter,  the  elder  Beecher, 
and  Alexander  Campbell  in  our  own  country  had  spoken 
powerfully  in  favor  of  education  of  the  masses  in  order  that  a 
republican  form  of  government  might  be  saved  from  anarchy. 
But  his  sphere  of  work  lay  in  another  direction,  that  of 
critically  interrogating  human  nature  and  human  institutions, 
and  then  determining  what  factors  in  these  are  permanent  and 
what  ones  transitory,  and  whether  they  could  be  brought 
within  the  realm  of  educational  law  as  implicitly  existing  in 
man's  thinking  processes.  Across  the  historic  pages  he  saw 
that  some  men  had  cut  deep  channels  in  every  part  of  the 
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world's  history  wherever  men  had  combined  to  secure  and 
maintain  permanent  possession  of  property  within  prescribed 
limits.  All  his  investigations  were  confined  to  civilized  races. 
Savages  had  no  history  anterior  to  civilization,  and  the  wild 
man  had  no  great  attraction  for  him  prior  to  the  taming  of 
his  instincts  in  obedience  to  the  civil  and  moral  law.  A  scheme 
of  education,  however  well  devised,  without  a  thoro  knowl- 
edge of  the  persons  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  would  have  only 
an  abstract  value.  And  all  his  reflections  centered  about  estab- 
lished and  well  organized  institutions,  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the  state.  As  others  studied  plants  and  animals  in 
the  wild  or  domestic  state,  he  studied  man  in  civil  society. 
Whatever  line  of  research  he  undertook  he  brought  the  high- 
est order  of  analysis  and  constructive  ability  to  its  investiga- 
tion. Thus  he  stimulated  others  in  their  activities  by  virtue  of 
his  clear  thinking  and  judicial  attitude.  His  special  work  was 
to  gather  up  and  to  arrange  concrete  phenomena  under  general 
laws,  and  to  show  how  these  included  the  highest  results  of 
human  reason.  By  the  most  searching  analysis,  he  separated 
complex  phenomenons  into  their  simplest  elements  and  placed 
each  where  it  belonged.  Literally,  he  would  pluck  up  a  subject 
by  its  roots,  and  in  the  clearest  sunshine  examine  each  of  its 
constituent  elements  and  classify  them  one  by  one.  In  this  re- 
spect his  mind  was  one  of  the  most  searching  and  critical  of  any 
age.  Whether  dealing  with  abstractions  or  real  things,  he 
never  wavered  in  his  steadfast  course.  Having  sounded  the 
depths  of  knowledge  with  unerring  line  and  plummet,  he  moved 
forward  from  premise  to  premise  with  a  force  as  irresistible  as 
fate.  He  built  up  his  argument  into  a  system  out  of  which  he 
formulated  the  laws  of  logical  analysis  and  classification. 

When  he  had  past  in  review  thru  the  first  stage  in  knowing 
and  entered  upon  the  second,  or  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  he 
clearly  perceived  that  any  one  science  is  only  a  bough  of 
something  else  deeper  down.  Every  science  touches  other 
sciences  at  numerous  points  of  contact.  He  was  preeminently 
a  truth  hunter  who  would  know  what  a  thing  is  and  what  it  is 
not  in  order  to  know  its  history  and  its  destiny.  His  materi- 
alistic problem  was  to  convert  the  forces  of  the  world  into  such 
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forms  that  man  could  handle  them.  His  spiritual  problem  was 
freedom  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  guided  by  highly  special- 
ized intelligence.  The  ablest  living  advocate  of  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  as  opposed  to  a  consciousless  mechanism, 
he  recognized  for  each  the  privilege  of  making  the  most  of 
himself  as  an  independent  and  self-centered  personality.  It 
was  only  a  step  then  to  the  achievement  in  the  realm  of  mat- 
ter and  mind  as  man's  special  prerogative. 

By  looking  steadfastly  at  institutions  he  saw  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  systems  of  administration  and  jurisprudence 
which  safe-guarded  property,  conferred  personal  rights  and 
privileges,  and  enforced  contracts.  There  could  be  no  higher 
degree  of  intelligence  developed  above  that  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes,  unless  these  rights  and  duties  were  enforced.  Man  can 
be  elevated  only  thru  a  good  system  of  religion,  a  good  sys- 
tem of  morals,  and  a  good  system  of  politics.  Physical 
causes  produce  physical  effects,  and  intellectual  and  moral 
causes  produce  their  corresponding  effects.  These  principles 
being  deeply  imbedded  in  the  universal  consciousness  of  man- 
kind, he  longed  to  see  humanity  not  living  in  the  basement, 
but  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  floors.  History  had  taught 
him  the  great  lesson  that  in  the  stream  of  life  men  are  sifted 
and  sorted,  the  few  to  rise,  the  majority  to  sink  into  a  dead 
level ;  but  the  hope  of  the  world  was  in  the  elevation  of  the 
masses,  guided  by  intelligent  leadership  in  the  active  practise 
of  the  highest  forms  of  moral  and  civic  virtues.  Because  men 
succeeded  by  honorable  means  in  great  undertakings,  he  did 
not  regard  their  successes  as  crimes  against  humanity. 

The  most  important  of  the  world's  work,  as  he  saw  it,  was 
to  elevate  the  natural  instincts  of  man  thru  the  appointed  chan- 
nels of  civilization  by  reducing  his  habits  of  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions to  a  reasoned  system  of  rights,  duties,  and  obligations, 
and  among  these  he  recognized  duties,  customs,  and  actions  as 
of  pre-eminent  worth  in  the  formation  of  character. 

In  education  he  dug  down  into  the  neglected  and  forgotten 
elements  to  find  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  In 
this  search  he  brought  to  light  the  "  five  windows  of  the  soul  " 
thru  which  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  reach  the  mind  and 
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are  systematized  by  it.  A  human  being  thus  became  of  in- 
finitely more  value  than  the  mere  animal  which  turns  what  it 
lives  on  into  a  manufactured  article  for  man's  consumption. 
The  silent  forces  of  life,  working  like  the  molecular  forces  in 
the  department  of  physics,  are  the  most  powerful  in  the  shaping 
of  character.  Education,  character,  life  itself,  all  combined, 
are  properly  classed  as  a  growth  purposefully  developed,  and 
learning  is  also  a  process  of  continuous  growth. 

His  outward  speech  was  the  expression  of  his  inward 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  had  been  maturely  considered  be- 
fore utterance.  Whether  he  followed  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Edwards,  Kant,  Hegel,  Hamilton,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  or  Herbert  Spencer,  he  would  classify  all  their 
thoughts  by  the  three  phases  of  knowing  which  he  had  dis- 
covered and  elucidated,  and  then  further  test  the  conclusions 
each  had  reached  by  an  application  of  the  valid  and  invalid 
modes  of  the  syllogism.  Back  of  the  syllogistic  forms  he  in- 
stituted a  critical  investigation  as  to  why  the  modes  of  the 
figures  are  arranged  in  definite  orders.  Starting  with  the  con- 
clusion that  grammar  shows  the  logical  structure  of  language, 
and  that  language  reveals  the  structure  of  reason,  and  that 
all  speech  takes  the  form  of  a  judgment,  he  ascertained  that 
the  mind  acts  in  conformity  to  the  syllogistic  modes  in  a  specific 
manner  when  interpreting  sensuous  ideas,  abstract  ideas,  or 
ideas  of  the  absolute.  Even  the  mind  itself,  unless  unhinged, 
works  according  to  law. 

So  far  as  I  know  he  was  the  first  who  analyzed  the  different 
figures  of  the  syllogism  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  kind 
of  knowledge  each  represents  and  how  it  is  arranged.  He 
demonstrated  how,  in  sense-perception,  which  is  a  low  grade  of 
thinking,  that  the  mind  "  uses  the  second,  first,  and  third  fig- 
ures; in  the  handling  of  abstract  ideas,  the  third,  first,  and  sec- 
ond figures,  and  in  the  absolute  idea,  it  uses  the  third  figure." 
From  a  critical  examination  he  was  led  to  inquire, — what  sig- 
nificance have  the  syllogistic  figures  in  psychology?  This  clue 
was  no  doubt  derived  from  Hegel,  who  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  each  form  of  life  had  a  corresponding  "  syllogistic 
structure,  and  likewise  the  inorganic  world  is  correspondingly 
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dominated."  A  deeper  meaning  is  implicitly  involved  in  the 
figured  syllogisms  as  not  only  furnishing  rules  for  testing 
thoughts,  but  how  the  mind  unconsciously  thinks  its  thoughts 
according  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  very  structure  of 
the  syllogism.  His  special  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  syllogism  revealed  to  thinkers  a  deeper  meaning  in  the 
logic  of  thought  as  to  its  background  than  any  others  had  ever 
discovered,  and  of  which  only  Hegel  and  Everett  had  caught 
glimpses.  Once  in'  this  field  and  seeing  how  fruitful  it  was, 
it  was  an  easy  step  to  take  up  each  of  the  subjects  that  en- 
tered into  the  curriculums  of  the  elementary  school,  the  high 
school,  and  the  college,  and  to  determine  its  bearing  on  all  the 
other  departments  of  learning,  and  to  map  out  the  special 
sphere  of  each.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  how  this  mental  procedure 
gave  rise  to  his  famous  expression,  "  the  five  windows  of  the 
soul." 

From  his  reflections  on  the  dominant  ideas  composing  each 
of  the  branches  pursued  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  the  colleges,  he  perceived  how  they  natu- 
rally fell  into  five  coordinate  groups,  and  that  each  group  ought 
to  be  represented  in  each  year's  work  thruout  these  continuous 
courses.  His  chief  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  education 
lies  in  this  classification  in  which  is  demonstrated  what  cate- 
gories of  the  mind  are  actually  employed  in  pursuing  any  one 
of  these  groups  of  studies. 

It  is  thru  mathematics  as  an  instrument  that  a  tool  is  fur- 
nished for  dealing  with  bodies  and  their  various  kinds  of  mo- 
tion in  time  and  space.  Mathematics  thus  enables  man  to  com- 
mand nature  in  its  quantitative  aspect.  As  powerful  as  this 
solvent  is,  it  has  its  limitations.  Its  realm,  however  much  ex- 
tended and  symbolized  in  measuring  space,  time,  matter,  force, 
and  energies,  can  not  be  applied  to  any  considerable  extent  to 
the  processes  of  organic  life.  While  one  may  study  the 
mechanical  action  of  forces  as  manifested  in  the  plant,  even 
here  everything  quantitative  and  mathematical  is  of  a  different 
form  from  that  of  the  life  principle  itself.  There  is  a  biolog- 
ical something  in  the  plant  or  the  animal  which  determines  it 
to  follow  after  its  kind.     All  the  mechanical  forces,  such  as 
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light,  heat,  electricity,  and  gravitation,  are  best  studied  and 
comprehended  from  the  standpoint  of  mathematics.  Yet 
thought,  in  its  practical  aspects  as  well  as  in  its  deeper 
phases,  will  be  static,  dynamic,  or  a  combination,  just  as 
human  minds  may  be  fixt,  fluid,  or  plastic. 

Rising  out  of  the  inorganic  world  which  presupposes  the 
organic,  the  second  includes  all  the  studies  relative  to  plants 
and  animals, — the  growth  of  material  for  food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, transportation,  and  culture.  This  internal  principle  in  in- 
organic nature  builds  for  itself  from  the  surrounding  material 
a  structure  in  which  to  dwell.  The  animal  uses  the  inorganic 
and  organic  substances  drawing  from  its  surroundings  salts 
and  acids,  and,  thru  its  instrumentalities,  converting  vegetable 
substances  into  tissue  by  the  use  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity. 
It  is  a  striving  to  express  itself  after  its  own  form. 

This  life  process  is  not  mathematical,  neither  is  it  mechan- 
ically moved  by  a  force  without  or  within.  There  is  a  forma- 
tive principle  which  is  the  prime  mover  and  modifier  that  mys- 
teriously builds  up  the  organic  structure.  It  is  true  that  at 
many  points  these  two  phases,  the  inorganic  and  the  organic, 
overlap,  nevertheless  they  exhaust  the  field  of  nature.  They 
include  two  vast  areas  of  science,  pure  and  abstract,  in  their 
wide  applications,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  them 
include  all  knowledge.  From  a  few  fundamental  conceptions 
pure  and  applied  mathematics  have  been  built  up  into  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  systems  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  yet  constructed.  Yet  there  are  vast  fields 
where  it  is  utterly  helpless  as  an  efficient  agent.  Neither  can 
the  most  skilful  biologists  apply  the  methods  of  their  depart- 
ment to  outside  spheres.  Projected  in  bold  relief,  Dr.  Harris 
showed  what  instruments,  as  tools,  man  employs  to  comprehend 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic  kingdoms  in  standard  terms  of 
his  own  thinking. 

The  significance  of  his  discoveries  and  classifications  was 
not  fully  recognized  or  comprehended  while  he  was  among  us. 
Had  it  been,  a  great  deal  of  fruitless  effort  and  senseless  ex- 
perimentation on  the  children  would  have  been  avoided.  He 
formulated  new  and  safe  lines  of  pedagogical  procedure  which 
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are  rational.  Unwittingly  would-be  reformers  often  stumble 
into  bottomless  pits.  To  cause  leaders  of  educational  thought 
to  consider  the  whence  and  the  whither  of  what  they  were  do- 
ing, was  his  object  in  speaking  to  the  educators  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  conspicuously  clear  and  safe  leader  in  educational 
philosophy.  He  had  worked  thru  each  subject  and  deter- 
mined its  bearings  on  the  life  of  the  citizen  in  a  free  govern- 
ment under  the  conditions  of  time  and  opportunity.  Under  his 
conception  the  world  for  helpful  cooperative  purposes  was 
growing  very  small,  and  he  was  writing  on  the  world's  black- 
board for  all  time.  As  he  often  exprest  it: — "  We  can  afford 
to  wait."  His  instincts  were  always  centered  on  the  eternal 
verities  in  each  subject.  The  superficial  he  never  tolerated,  and 
passing  popular  bursts  of  educational  reformation  had  no 
charm  for  him  any  more  than  red-handed  anarchy  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  constitutional  government.  His  earliest  training 
had  been  to  look  at  all  things  straight  in  the  face,  and  to  see 
what  they  contained.  To  bring  truth  to  light  among  men  was 
his  mission,  and  this  he  did  in  many  ways.  When  the  entire 
country  went  wild  on  supplementary  reading  in  the  elementary 
schools,  he  called  attention  to  the  great  value  of  strong,  short 
literary  unities  for  young  and  growing  minds;  these  selec- 
tions were  to  be  taken  from  a  large  list  of  the  choicest  authors 
and  thru  a  careful  study  of  them  the  learner's  mind  would  be 
influenced  by  noble  thoughts  and  enriched  by  a  select  and  ex- 
tensive vocabulary. 

The  universal  cry  from  the  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  in  regard  to  the  chaotic  conditions  of  teaching 
English  and  the  woeful  results  now  obtained,  are  mainly  trace- 
able to  methods  and  their  tendencies  which  he  clearly  fore- 
saw twenty  years  ago  and  pointed  out.  He  saw  the  need  of 
something  logical  and  eternal  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Under  the  influences  of  superficial  science  teaching  in  many 
high  places  and  in  magazines  and  the  daily  press,  he  saw  that 
a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  world  is  a  system  of  mere  sur- 
face thinking  which  was  making  deep  inroads  on  religious  faith 
in  the  unseen.  A  mind  so  constituted  as  his  was,  analytical, 
critical,  constructive,  and  with  a  steadfast  belief  in  human  re- 
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sponsibilities,  and  that  the  soul  would  live  hereafter,  would 
naturally  view  with  deep  apprehension  the  undermining  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  loosening  of  the  unseen  foundations  of 
society.  To  combat  the  agnostic  influences  at  work  in  society, 
he  studied  most  diligently  the  church  fathers,  Dante,  Christian 
art  and  hymns,  fate  and  freedom,  and  all  phases  of  material- 
istic and  spiritual  philosophy,  and  in  his  lectures  on  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  its  necessity  to  humanity,  he  was  the  ablest 
defender  that  appeared  on  the  platform  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  met  the  scoffer  on  his  chosen  field,  and  there 
answered  him  most  completely.  In  thus  speaking  of  him  in 
this  connection,  I  class  him  with  Professor  C.  C.  Everett  and 
Professor  Borden  Bowne;  these  three,  as  I  estimate  ability, 
were  the  clearest  and  ablest  and  sanest  thinkers  in  this  special 
department  our  country  has  yet  produced. 

To  his  other  qualifications  Dr.  Harris  was  one  of  the  most 
philosophic  and  artistic  interpreters  of  music,  literature,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  architecture  that  either  Europe  or  America 
has  produced.  These  were  all  expressions  indicating  the 
height  and  the  depth  of  the  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  in 
endeavoring  to  transcend  the  world  of  sensuous  impressions. 
They  were  means  of  conveying  to  humanity  what  man  strives 
to  accomplish  and  to  transmit  his  thought  and  feelings  to  the 
oncoming  waves  of  future  generations.  Only  the  few  who 
came  in  close  personal  contact  with  him  knew  the  riches  of  his 
wonderful  mind  or  the  sweet,  persuasive  influence  of  his  nature. 
On  another  occasion  I  have  drawn  the  curtain  partly  aside  that 
others  may  catch  some  glimpses  of  him  as  a  few  knew  him. 

He  shed  a  steady  and  clear  light  on  every  question  that  he 
ever  presented  to  the  National  Education  Association.  His 
contributions  covered  the  most  diversified  fields  of  thought. 
He  was  equally  at  home  in  all.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  best 
informed  all-round  citizen  of  this  country.  For  more  than 
sixty-five  years  he  had  been  a  learner  and  a  thinker.  In  far- 
reaching  constructive  statesmanship,  he  would  have  ranked 
with  the  very  ablest  in  Europe  or  in  America.  As  an  inter- 
preter of  history,  political  institutions,  of  the  civil  and  moral 
law,  and  of  sociological,  economic,  and  social  conditions,  he 
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was  unexcelled  even  by  those  who  are  specialists  each  in  his 
own  chosen  field.  But  in  the  realm  of  psychology,  philosophy, 
and  logic  in  their  bearing  on  systems  of  education,  he  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  others  on  this  continent  if  not  in 
the  world.  He  was  the  many-sided  scholar,  philosopher,  and 
educator,  great  in  the  simplicity  of  his  character. 

Little  appreciated  while  here  among  us,  yet  the  living  and 
those  that  come  after  us  will  turn  more  frequently  to  his  pub- 
lished addresses  as  sources  of  information,  of  inspiration,  and 
of  wisdom  than  to  those  of  any  other  of  America's  great  edu- 
cators and  philosophers.  His  rank  is  among  the  world's  great- 
est men,  and  his  statue  should  be  placed  in  the  "  Hall  of  Fame  " 
in  our  national  capitol  as  America's  greatest  contribution  to 
scholarship,  education,  and  philosophy. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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"  Likely  to  do  good  service  in  attracting  attention  to  the  low  standards 
and  inadequate  endowment  of  many  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States.  On  behalf  of  the  foundation,  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner 
has  visited  every  one  of  the  155  medical  schools,  and  gives  a  brief 
description  of  each.  The  conditions  in  each  state  are  summarized, 
and  plans  are  proposed  for  their  improvement." — Popular  science 
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experimental  inquiry,  is  very  near  to  the  attitude  of  the  scientific 
mind,  and  that  a  recognition  of  this  fact  in  educational  practice  will 
make  for  individual   happiness  and  the  reduction  of  social  waste. 

Diaz,  Raul  B.  Viaje  a  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America;  notas  sobre 
educacion.  Buenos  Aires,  Establecimiento  tipografico  El 
comercio,  1909.    263P.    illus.    8°. 
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cuse, N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  i9o[9?]     92P-     12°. 

"  Commissioner  Draper  is  leading  off  in  the  utilization  of  the  schools 
for  agricultural  progress.  He  makes  a  strong  plea  for  keeping  the 
country  boy  at  home  by  making  farm  work  intelligent,  pleasant,  and 
profitable." — Journal   of   education,    June    23,    1910,    p.    728. 

Farrington,  Frederic  Ernest.  French  secondary  schools;  an  account 
of  the  origin,  development  and  present  organization  of  secondary 
education  in  France.  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green,  and  co., 
1910.     xii,  4Sop.     8°. 

Bibliography:   p.    [4ii]-430. 

"  By  far  the  best  account  of  the  French  secondary  schools  that  has 
appeared.  Its  information  is  so  adequate  and  reliable  as  to  make  it 
a  '  source  book  '  for  students  of  education.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
so  personal  in  its  setting  as  to  be  entertaining  in  its  descriptions  as 
few  educational  books  are.  Its  highest  value,  however,  is  the  fact 
.  that  it  is  a  comparative  study  of  secondary  schools,  notably  of  America 

and   France." — journal   of  education,   June   2,    1910,   p.   610. 

Franklin,  Fabian.  Life  of  Daniel  Coit  Oilman.  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  and  company,  1910.     446p.     8°. 

"  Dr  Franklin  has  set  forth  with  admirable  orderliness  and  lucidity 
the  chief  activities  of  a  varied  and  complicated  life,  and  his  book 
will  be  necessary  not  only  to  admirers  of  the  hero  but  also  to  all 
students  of  higher  education  in  America." — Nation,  June  2,  1910, 
P-    557- 

Gilchrist,  Beth  Bradford.  The  life  of  Mary  Lyon.  Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton  Mifflin  company,  1910.     x,  462P.     8°. 

"A  biography  to  place  beside  that  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer;  the  same 
intelligent  zeal  and  loving  sympathy  have  gone  to  the  making  of 
both." — Dial,    May    16,    1910,   p.    349. 

Gillette,  John  Morris.  Vocational  education.  New  York,  Cincinnati 
[etc.]  American  book  company  [1910]     vii,  303P.     120. 

"  The  writer  of  these  chapters  has  endeavored  to  discover  the  require- 
ments of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  has  called  upon  his  fellow 
teachers  to  respond  to  the  call.  He  makes  very  much  of  vocational 
education.    .    .    .   There  are   many  propositions  in  these  chapters  which 
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cannot  be  altogether  approved  without  further  and  critical  considera- 
tion; but  the  survey  is  broad,  the  issues  are  living,  and  the  contact 
with  reality  is  beyond  question." — Charles  Richmond  Henderson  in 
Introduction. 

Greene,  Maria  Louise.  Among  school  gardens.  New  York,  Charities 
publication  committee,  1910.    xv,  388p.    8°. 

Bibliography:   p.    [34i]"37S-  .  .    ,  __       . 
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The    list    of    reference    books    is    very    complete." — Playground,    June 
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ihre  systeme.     Bd.  3) 

Hofler,  Alois.  Didaktik  des  mathematischen  unterrichts.  Leipzig  & 
Berlin,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1910.  xviii,  509P.  8°  (Didaktische  hand- 
bucher  fur  den  realistischen  unterricht  an  hoheren  schulen. 
Bd.  1) 

Jordan,  David  Starr.  The  care  and  culture  of  men.  Frontispiece  by 
F.  Soule  Campbell.  San  Francisco,  Whitaker  &  Ray-Wiggin  co., 
1910.     I94P-    8°. 

National  education  association  of  the  United  States.  National  council 
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chairman,  submitted  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
Nov.  19-21,  1908,  and  Final  report,  submitted  at  the  third  annual  meet- 
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Snow,  T.  C.  How  to  save  Greek  and  other  paradoxes  of  Oxford 
reform.     Oxford,  B.  H.   Blackwell,   1910.     86p.     120. 

"  Mr.  Snow's  plan  for  encouraging  Greek  is  to  demand  a  great  deal 
more  reading  of  the  texts  and  hardly  any  grammar  and  composition. 
.  .  .  He  desires  to  open  the  university  to  classes  that  have  hitherto- 
been  excluded,  and  he  throws  overboard  with  a  fine  scorn  the  snobbish 
ideal,  so  widespread  in  England,  that  the  two  great  universities  exist 
primarily  in  order  to  provide  a  '  class-stamp.'  " — Evening  post,  New 
York,   May   10,    1910. 

Strachan,  Grace  Charlotte.  Equal  pay  for  equal  work;  the  story  of 
the  struggle  for  justice  being  made  by  the  women  teachers  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  New  York,  B.  F.  Buck  &  company,  1910. 
57op.     illus.     8°. 


X 

DISCUSSIONS 
VARIATIONS  IN  GRAMMATICAL  NOMENCLATURE 

The  article  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Rounds,  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review,  exposes  an  evil  that  amounts  to  a 
scandal.  The  mass  of  new  objects  and  ideas  which  confront 
the  awakening  intellect  of  a  child  is  bewildering  enough  at 
best.  When  the  schoolmaster  deliberately  invents  pitfalls  for 
unwary  feet  he  sins  against  childhood.  About  one-half  of  the 
difficulties  of  grammar  would  disappear  if  we  had  a  uniform 
terminology.  When  two  teachers,  trained  in  different  insti- 
tutions and  textbooks,  undertake  to  discuss  grammatical  sub- 
jects, they  are  almost  as  badly  off  as  if  each  spoke  a  language 
unknown  to  the  other.  So  serious  is  the  jargon  of  tongues 
in  grammatical  language  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  examine 
a  class  in  grammar  fairly  without  first  finding  out  what  book 
the  children  use  and  then  framing  the  questions  accordingly. 
The  table  of  Mr.  Rounds  shows  that  in  a  company  of  twenty- 
two  grammarians  the  same  thing  is  called  by  sixteen  different 
names.  The  author  of  a  grammar  does  not  hold  himself 
bound  to  employ  a  recognized  set  of  terms,  such  as  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  mathematics,  but  freely  invents  terms,  or  uses 
familiar  terms  in  unfamiliar  ways.  One  pupil  is  taught  to 
call  is  a  "  neuter  "  verb.  Another  pupil  never  heard  "  neu- 
ter "  applied  to  anything  but  gender.  A  teacher  familiar  with 
Kerl's  grammar  only  could  not  possibly  understand  what 
Brown  means  by  an  "  attribute."  English  is  not  a  grammar- 
less  tongue,  as  Richard  Grant  White  would  have  us  believe; 
but  the  grammar  of  English  is  relatively  a  simple  matter.  The 
difficulties  are  largely  artificial  creations. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Rounds  seems  perfectly  feasi- 
ble.    The  National  Education  Association  has  shown  that  it 
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is  capable  of  exercising  wide  influence.  It  is  the  most  po- 
tent unifying  force  in  education  we  have  in  America.  It 
would  be  but  poetic  justice  to  require  some  service  in  behalf 
of  grammar  from  this  body;  for,  thru  its  Committee  of  Ten, 
it  discredited  grammar  as  a  school  study,  and  is  thus  largely 
responsible  for  the  low  estate  of  the  subject  today. 

Joseph  S.  Taylor 
District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York 


TEXTBOOKS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  BRANCHES 

The  writer  is  a  rather  firm  believer  in  the  textbook  method 
of  instruction  for  students  of  high  school  and  college  grade. 
His  experience  both  as  a  student  and  an  instructor  has  biased 
him  pretty  thoroly  against  the  mere  lecture  method,  even  when 
supplemented  by  suggestions  for  reading.  Reading  refer- 
ences, at  any  rate,  are  of  little  avail  unless  they  are  made  spe- 
cific, and  unless  abstracts  of  the  readings  are  required  and 
critically  examined,  or  examinations  or  other  tests  on  the  read- 
ing are  regularly  held.  The  main  thing  in  the  teaching  of 
pedagogy  is  to  place  the  student  in  possession  of  a  fairly 
consistent  system  of  educational  doctrine  which  will  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  subsequent  studies,  and  as  a  norm 
in  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  Such  a  system  is  not  likely 
to  be  mastered  (at  least  in  the  present  state  of  pedagogical 
science)  by  miscellaneous  reading  supplementary  to  oral 
lectures. 

Important,  therefore,  as  textbooks  become  in  conducting 
courses  in  education,  the  selection  of  appropriate  texts  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  the  literature  being  large  and  fre- 
quently uncritical  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  books  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  subject  overlapping  each  other  in  a 
thoroly  confusing  way.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  aiding  the 
young  teacher  in  the  selection  of  appropriate  texts  for  class- 
room purposes,  and  for  purposes  of  a  limited  reference  li- 
brary, that  the  present  paper  has  been  written. 

The  writer  has  sought,  in  the  selection  of  texts  for  his 
own  courses   in  education,   to  keep  two  considerations  con- 
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stantly  in  view:  (1)  to  use  only  the  best  modern  books,  the 
needs  and  the  grade  of  advancement  of  the  students  being  kept 
in  mind,  as  well  as  the  merit  of  the  texts  considered  from  an 
objectively  scientific  point  of  view,  and  (2)  to  choose  the 
books  with  reference  to  each  other :  i.e.,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
various  texts  and  courses  will,  so  far  as  possible,  supplement 
and  support  each  other,  without  unduly  overlapping,  so  that 
the  course  as  a  whole  will  be  an  organic  unit,  affording  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  entire  subject  in  its  various  aspects, 
historical,  theoretical,  and  practical,  as  well  as  laying  a  thoro 
foundation  for  the  same  by  grounding  the  student  in  biology, 
physiology,  logic,  ethics,  and  other  foundational  branches. 
Such  groundwork  will  either  have  to  be  required  as  a  prereq- 
uisite, or  else  furnished  by  the  department  of  education  itself. 
This  is  an  ambitious  program,  to  be  sure,  but  it  must  be  either 
this  or  nothing.  Certainly,  a  mere  empirical  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  education  is  of  comparatively  small  value,  and  may 
conceivably  be  worse  than  no  training  at  all,  resulting  in  a 
dilettantism  which  has  been  the  bane  of  so  much  of  the  peda- 
gogical training  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

A  satisfactory  book  in  the  history  of  education,  comparable 
to  works  in  other  branches  of  historical  science,  has  yet  to  be 
written.  Among  the  books  available  at  the  present  time,  Mon- 
roe's Textbook  in  the  history  of  education  is  perhaps  the  least 
bad.  Supplemented  by  source  materials  from  the  same 
author's  Sourcebook  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  period,  and  by 
such  monographs  as  are  available  in  the  form  of  educational 
classics  for  the  modern  period,  the  course  can  be  made  a  fairly 
satisfactory  one.  Olin's  Outline  in  history  of  education,  and 
Taylor's  Syllabus,  which  contain  topical  outlines  and  specific 
references  to  the  older  books  on  the  history  of  education, 
would  perhaps  be  more  useful  to  the  average  teacher  than  some 
of  the  more  ambitious  bibliographies. 

In  philosophy  of  education,  I  have  found  Bagley's  Edu- 
cative process  by  all  odds  the  best  one  book  on  the  market. 
It  should  likely  be  preceded  by  some  reading  in  psychology  and 
logic  (convenient  texts  for  this  purpose  are  Titchener,  A 
Primer  of  psychology,  and  Creighton,  An  introductory  logic), 
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and  followed  by  some  text  which  would  do  fuller  justice  to 
the  more  general  aspects  of  the  subject,   for  which  Butler, 
The  meaning  of  education,  essays  one  and  two,  and  O'Shea, 
Education  as  adjustment,  are  well  adapted.     It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  book  so  comprehensive  and  so  meritorious  in 
many  respects  as  Home's  Philosophy  of  education  should  be 
marred  by  an  artificiality  and  affectation  which  make  the  book 
pall  on  the  student  before  the  completion  of  a  single  reading. 
Unpleasant  after-effects,  however,  may  be  avoided,  I  find,  by 
administering  in  broken  doses.     If  philosophy  of  education 
is  defined  in  a  broad  way  as  simply  theory  of  education  or 
principles  of  education — i.e.,  so  as  to  include  the  foundational 
branches  of  biology,  physiology,  and  psychology,  as  well  as 
education  proper, — a  large   number   of  useful   books   imme- 
diately  suggest  themselves.     A   few  of  these,   which  might 
be  placed  on  a  reference  list,  follow.     On  the  biological  as- 
pects of  education:  Weismann,  Germ  plasm;  Weismann,  Es- 
says upon  heredity;   Darwin,   Descent  of  man;   Cope,   Pri- 
mary factors  of  evolution;  Brooks,  Foundations  of  zoology; 
Marshall,  Vertebrate  embryology;  Tyler,  Growth  and  educa- 
tion  (the  last  makes  an  excellent  text)  ;  Guyau,  Education 
and  heredity.    The  following  are  on  the.  physiological  aspect 
of    education :    Huxley,    Lessons  in   elementary    physiology; 
Donaldson,  Grozuth  of  the  brain;  Barker,  The  nervous  sys- 
tem;   Halleck,    Education    of    the    central   nervous   system; 
Spencer,  Education  (in  part);  Warner,  The  study  of  chil- 
dren; Mosso,  Fatigue;  Kotelmann,  School  hygiene;  Shaw, 
School  hygiene;  Rowe,  The  physical  nature  of  the  child.    The 
next  list  is  mainly  on  educational  psychology,  and  is  the  most 
important  of  all.    Good  books  here  are :  James,  Talks  to  teach- 
ers on  psychology  (perhaps  the  most  interesting  andbest  book 
available) ;  Sully,  Teacher's  handbook  on  psychology;  Mor- 
gan, Psychology  for  teachers;  Lange,  Apperception;  Gordy, 
The   new  psychology;   Aiken,   Methods   of  mind   training; 
Miller,  The  psychology  of  thinking;  Swift,  Mind  in  the  mak- 
ing; Kirkpatrick,  Fundamentals  of  child  study;  Adams,  Her- 
bartian  psychology  applied  to   teaching;  Judd,   Genetic  psy- 
chology;   Stratton,    Experimental    psychology    and    culture; 
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Thorndike,  Educational  psychology;  Thorndike,  Elements  of 
psychology  (to  be  used  with  the  same  author's  Principles  of 
teaching) ;  King,  Psychology  of  child  development;  Sully, 
Studies  of  childhood;  Harris,  Psychologic  foundations  of 
education;  Preyer,  Mental  development  of  the  child;  Home, 
Psychological  principles  of  education,  and  Miinsterberg,  The 
teacher.  The  last  list  under  this  head  is  general  in  character : 
Rosenkranz,  Philosophy  of  education;  O'Shea,  Dynamic  fac- 
tors in  education;  Dutton,  Social  phases  of  education;  Hanus, 
A  modern  school;  Hanus,  Educational  aims  and  educational 
values;  Eliot,  Educational  reform;  Herbart,  Science  of  edu- 
cation; Bain,  Education  as  a  science;  De  Garmo,  Interest  and 
education;  De  Garmo,  Principles  of  secondary  education; 
Hall,  Youth;  Hall,  Adolescence  (a  monument  of  erudition; 
but  likely  to  produce  digestive  disturbances  in  students  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  attenuated  mental  diet) ;  Mac  Cunn,  The 
Making  of  character  (a  splendid  book,  of  literary  merit,  as 
well  as  scholarly);  Dewey,  The  school  and  society;  Palmer, 
The  new  education;  Fitch,  Educational  aims  and  methods. 
The  interesting  series  of  Riverside  Educational  Monographs, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin,  should  also  be  included  in  this 
list. 

The  subject  of  methods  of  teaching  need  not  detain  us  long. 
A  course  in  so-called  general  method  has,  to  my  mind,  little 
value.  All  the  teacher  can  do  here  is  to  put  the  student  in 
possession  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mental  develop- 
ment, which  can  best  be  done  in  the  courses  in  general  and 
education  psychology,  and  in  philosophy  of  education.  Be- 
yond that,  the  work  in  method,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  much,  must 
be  in  special  methods,  in  which,  fortunately,  a  large  and  ex- 
cellent literature  is  available.  The  American  Teachers'  Pro- 
fessional Library,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  and 
the  series  of  special  methods  for  the  lower  grades,  also  by  the 
Macmillans,  cover  the  ground  admirably  both  in  the  common 
and  the  secondary  branches.  Fitch,  Lectures  on  teaching,  re- 
mains one  of  the  best  of  the  older  books  on  general  method. 

A  few  titles  on  school  supervision,  administration,  and 
management  must  conclude  this  paper.     On  these  subjects, 
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a  valuable  literature  has  appeared  within  the  last  few  years, 
such  as  Dutton,  Administration  of  public  education  in  the 
United  States  (best  used  for  reference  purposes) ;  Chancellor, 
Our  schools;  Brown,  The  American  high  school;  Dutton, 
School  management,  and  Bagley,  Classroom  management. 
The  latter  is  a  good  text,  and  contains  specific  topical  refer- 
ences to  the  older  books. 

If  a  definite  selection  from  these  various  texts  is  wanted 
for  a  course  in  education  which  is  to  be  both  elementary  and 
comprehensive,  I  can  do  no  better  than  give  the  books  I  have 
selected  for  use  in  my  own  courses  in  Washburn  College,  in 
the  three  fundamental  branches — history  of  education,  theory 
of  education,  and  applied  education.  Preliminary  work  in 
general  biology,  physiology,  and  psychology  is  assumed.  Then 
the  student  takes  the  following,  about  in  the  order  mentioned : 
History  of  education,  Monroe,  Textbook,  with  supplementary 
reading  in  the  older  texts  and  in  the  sources;  Philosophy  of 
education,  Bagley,  The  educative  process,  followed  by 
O'Shea,  Education  as  adjustment,  or  Home,  Philosophy  of 
education.  The  first  two  chapters  in  Butler,  Meaning  of  edu- 
cation, and  Tyler,  Growth  and  education,  might  also  be  read. 
Methods  of  teaching,  Thorndike,  Principles  of  teaching,  but 
preferably  a  number  of  courses  in  special  methods,  with  lit- 
erature mentioned  above.  School  management  (including  ad- 
ministration, supervision,  and  management  proper),  Dutton 
and  Snedden,  Administration  of  education  in  the  United 
States,  or  Chancellor,  Our  schools,  followed  by  Bagley,  Class- 
room management. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  above  lists  do  not  claim  to  be 
exhaustive,  and  that  many  good  books  have  doubtless  been 
omitted.  That  will,  however,  not  keep  them  from  being  sug- 
gestive to  the  comparative  layman  in  the  field  of  education 
who  may  welcome  such  suggestive  lists.  The  professional  stu- 
dent of  education  can,  of  course,  construct  a  better  list  for 
himself,  and  he  is  kindly  requested  to  treat  the  lists  mentioned 

here  as  non-existent.  ttt 

Emil  C.  Wilm 

Washburn  College 
Topeka,  Kans. 
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THE    MERIT    SYSTEM    OF    RATING    AND    RE-RATING 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Above  the  entrance  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Boston  public 
schools,  in  a  recent  Exposition,  these  words  were  written  so 
that  "  He  who  runs  may  read,"  "  The  highest  development  of 
a  nation  depends  upon  the  highest  development  of  each  in- 
dividual unit."  A  slight  paraphrase  of  this  sentiment  applied 
to  the  school  system  of  a  great  city  might  appropriately  read : 
The  highest  development  of  a  school  system  depends  upon 
the  highest  possible  development  of  each  individual  teacher 
therein. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  federal  merit  system  in  ap- 
pointments made  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,  there 
have  not  been  lacking  men  who  have  proclaimed  the  utter 
uselessness  of  an  attempt  to  regulate  appointments  to  office 
by  drawing  from  the  top  of  a  classified  list  names  that  have 
been  placed  thereon  in  accordance  with  a  series  of  competitive 
examinations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  abundant  testimony,  not  only  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  merit  plan,  but  absolute  proof,  if  not 
of  its  complete  success,  at  least  of  its  increasing  efficiency, 
and  of  its  ultimate  adoption  in  a  widely  expanded  territory  of 
application. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  appointments  of  teachers 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton have  been  from  a  merit  list.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  explain  the  process  by  which  this  list  is  made  and 
the  method  of  its  administration. 

The  springs  that  feed  the  rivulets  which  unite  to  form  the 
current  of  the  merit  system  rise  in  the  high  schools  where  spe- 
cial preparation  is  given  along  lines  of  instruction  that  is 
deemed  essential  in  the  work  of  the  normal  school.  The  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  are  definitely 
prescribed,  and  no  substitutions  therefor  are  allowed,  thus  a 
uniform  preparation  for  the  normal  school  is  obtained.  The 
plan  of  admission  to  the  normal  school  is  a  combination  of 
certificated  and  examined  subjects.  The  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents grants  certificates,  on  presentation  of  evidence  of  a 
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satisfactory  standing,  in  seven  subjects  which  are  taken  during 
the  first  three  years  in  the  high  school,  but  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  normal  school  must  pass  an  examination, 
given  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  at  least  five  subjects 
in  addition  to  those  for  which  they  may  have  been  given 
certificates. 

The  benefits  of  this  plan  of  admission  are  apparent  in  the 
improved  quality  of  scholarship  of  the  entering  classes.  Ad- 
missions have  been  screened  so  finely  that  a  superior  class  of 
students  is  the  result;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  out  of 
a  total  enrollment  of  over  100,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
the  city,  about  100,  or  one  out  of  a  thousand,  enter  the  normal 
school  annually,  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  teacher  in  em- 
bryo is  of  selected  material.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in 
June,  1909,  the  entire  junior  class  of  the  normal  school  was 
promoted,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
juniors  who  failed  formerly  of  promotion. 

In  the  normal  school,  the  future  teacher's  professional  train- 
ing is  begun,  and  in  order  to  improve  the  training  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching,  and  that  a  student  who  is  in  competition 
with  other  students  may  have  every  reasonable  opportunity  of 
making  the  most  of  herself,  that  all  may  be  observed  under 
conditions  as  like  as  possible,  that  judgment  of  students'  work 
may  be  formed  under  uniform  conditions,  some  changes  were 
effected  in  the  organization  of  the  normal  school. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  practise  to  send  both  junior  and  senior 
classes  into  the  different  school  districts  thruout  the  city  for 
observation  and  practise.  They  were  visited  and  observed  by 
one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  normal  school,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  were  they  all  observed  by  the  same  teacher.  There 
was  necessarily  a  lack  of  uniformity  to  some  extent  in  the 
kind  and  scope  of  the  criticism  given  by  different  teachers.  To 
correct  this  difficulty,  the  Martin  School,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  normal  school,  was  organized  as  a  model  school,  with 
a  corps  of  teachers  selected  from  all  over  the  city  at  a  mod- 
erately increased  salary,  and  judged  to  be  especially  equipped, 
both  by  training  and  by  temperament,  for  the  peculiar  duties 
demanded  of  a  model  instructor.     Juniors  from  the  normal 
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school  now  go  to  the  model  school  for  observation  and  prac- 
tise. The  principal  of  the  model  school  is  likewise  a  master 
in  the  normal  school,  an  arrangement  which  makes  for  a  con- 
tinuity of  plan,  a  concentration  of  energy  and  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  the  two  schools,  and  a  corresponding 
unity  of  purpose  and  economy  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
junior  pupils. 

The  senior  pupils  of  the  normal  school  spend  twelve  weeks 
in  practise  teaching  in  the  various  elementary  schools  of  the 
city,  in  the  classes  of,  and  under  the  guidance  of,  certain  ex- 
cellent teachers  known  as  training  teachers.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing, as  formerly,  the  supervision  of  the  senior  pupils  carried 
on  by  different  teachers  from  the  normal  school  corps,  the 
entire  work  of  their  supervision  was  assigned  to  one  per- 
son, a  supervisor  of  practise,  who  was  a  former  teacher  at 
the  normal  school. 

Thus,  further,  was  the  work  of  the  supervision  of  normal 
school  pupils  organized,  systematized,  and  standardized,  effect- 
ing an  increased  efficiency  all  along  the  line  of  service. 

After  two  years  of  preparation  for  teaching  under  the  ex- 
pert teachers  of  the  normal  school,  the  chosen  teachers  of  the 
model  school,  and  the  training  teachers  thruout  the  city,  to- 
gether with  the  constructive  criticism  and  sympathetic  advice 
of  the  supervisor  of  practise,  the  normal  school  pupils  are 
graduated,  each  ranked  on  a  scale  of  points  of  which  900  is 
perfection.  Of  this  900  points,  the  maximum  credit  for  schol- 
arship is  700  points,  and  for  teaching  ability  200  points.  The 
determining  of  this  normal  school  rank  is  the  primary  rung 
in  the  merit  ladder. 

The  graduates  of  the  normal  school  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  The  first,  designated  as  "  special,"  is  composed  of 
those  who  were  college  graduates  previous  to  their  entrance 
into  the  normal  school;  the  second,  designated  as  "  Class  B," 
is  made  up  of  non-college  graduates.  From  these  classes,  a 
principal  of  an  elementary  school  may  select  any  one  of  the 
highest  three,  but  his  choice  is  not  confined  to  the  two  classes 
mentioned  above,  as  will  be  explained  later.  Approximately 
twenty  per  cent,  of  a  class  graduating  from  the  normal  school 
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in  June  receive  permanent  appointments  by  the  middle  of  the 
following  October.  The  remaining  unappointed  teachers  are 
employed  as  special  assistants,  temporary  teachers,  and  sub- 
stitutes. The  assignment  and  supervision  of  substitute  teach- 
ers is  made  by  the  supervisor  and  assistant  supervisor  of  sub- 
stitutes. From  the  supervisors'  knowledge  of  the  various 
conditions  of  the  schools,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  abili- 
ties and  personalities  of  the  substitute  teachers  (the  supervisor 
of  substitutes  gives  regular  instruction  in  the  normal  school), 
they  are  able  to  place  substitutes  in  those  positions  for  which 
they  have  demonstrated  some  fitness.  Beyond  question,  the 
substitute  service  has  been  strengthened  materially  by  this 
process;  both  teachers  and  pupils,  in  most  cases,  have  bene- 
fited from  assignments  made  in  accordance  with  an  organized 
knowledge  of  the  individual  conditions. 

But  it  is  in  the  classroom,  with  the  substitute  teacher,  that 
the  value  of  substitute  supervision  is  manifest;  there  prob- 
lems at  first  hand  are  met  and  solved :  The  timid  substitute  is 
encouraged;  the  diffident,  inspirited;  the  unskilful,  instructed; 
the  unsystematic,  guided;  the  slothful,  spurred;  the  free, 
checked;  the  severe,  softened,  and  the  too  lenient,  strength- 
ened. To  each  is  given  her  own  specific,  and  on  subsequent 
visits,  previous  instructions  are  checked  up  and  results  noted 
and  recorded.  Substituting  under  the  very  best  conditions  is 
difficult,  exhausting,  and  often  discouraging.  The  position  of 
supervisor  of  substitutes  calls  for  a  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  an  eye  to  detect  the  distress  of  a  substitute,  an  ear 
to  hear  the  unuttered  appeal,  a  head  to  plan,  and  a  power  to 
put  into  execution  remedial  measures.  Teacher  training  is 
her  function.  Not  only  are  the  teachers  under  her  lead  inci- 
dentally strengthening  their  standing  against  the  time  of  re- 
rating,  but  primarily  they  are  rapidly  becoming  able  teachers 
and  rendering  service  that  stands  comparison  with  others  more 
experienced. 

The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  district  where 
a  substitute  is  employed  also  visits  the  substitute  teacher  with 
the  same  purpose  that  the  supervisor  has.  The  principal  of 
the  district  inspects  her  work  and  makes  a  report  thereon  for 
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all  services  in  excess  of  four  days.  If  she  has  served  in  an 
evening  school,  or  has  been  employed  in  a  vacation  school  or 
playground,  due  credit  is  given  to  her  for  the  same  by  the 
director. 

Annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  normal  school  graduates 
who  have  not  received  permanent  appointments  are  re-rated 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Now  when  the  Board  of  Superintendents  considers  re- 
ratings,  it  has  at  hand  a  complete  series  of  records,  represent- 
ing the  professional  judgment  of  the  officials  above  mentioned, 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  several  candi- 
dates for  re-rating,  "  and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
schools  and  of  the  officials  making  the  reports,  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  have  the  means  of  determin- 
ing with  reasonable  accuracy  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
persons  appearing  on  the  merit  list." 

After  being  re-rated,  the  names  of  teachers  are  placed  on 
a  separate  list  from  the  one  on  which  they  appeared  the  pre- 
vious year;  this  list,  which  includes  the  names  of  all  other 
previously  re-rated  teachers  not  permanently  appointed,  is 
known  as  the  "  prior  "  list,  i.e.,  prior  to  the  latest  or  current 
normal  school  class.  This  "  prior  "  list  has  two  classes,  "  the 
special"  and  "  Class  B,"  for  the  same  reasons  that  were  given 
above  for  the  formation  of  two  classes  in  the  latest  or  cur- 
rent normal  school  list.  Re-rating  without  an  examination  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  possible  in  the  case  of  normal 
school  graduates  only. 

The  ratio  of  -scholarship  to  teaching  power  varies  during 
the  three  years  immediately  following  a  candidate's  graduation 
from  the  normal  school,  the  former  decreasing  and  the  latter 
increasing  by  an  equal  quantity,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

The  "  prior  list,"  which  is  composed  of  re-rated  teachers, 
is  made  up  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme: 

Graduates  of  1  year's  experience :  500  points  on  scholar- 
ship, and  500  points  on  teaching. 

Graduates  of  2  years'  experience :  400  points  on  scholarship, 
and  600  points  on  teaching. 
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Graduates  of  3  or  more  years'  experience :  300  points  on 
scholarship,  and  700  points  on  teaching. 

The  wisdom  of  this  sliding  scale  of  credits  given  for  schol- 
arship and  teaching  is  apparent  on  inspection :  On  graduation 
from  the  normal  school,  a  teacher  may  have  a  low  standing 
resulting  often  from  her  failure  to  show  any  great  power  with 
a  class,  but  once  she  is  given  the  complete  responsibility  of  a 
room,  a  power  is  evoked  which  was  never  before  apparent, 
consequently  the  mark  for  her  teaching  ability  will  be  ap- 
preciably higher  at  her  first  re-rating. 

But  after  re-rating  she  is  still  low  on  the  list :  there  remain 
other  years  in  which  her  teaching  credits  may  be  augmented. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  teacher's  name  appears  to 
be  hopelessly  low  on  a  list,  yet  in  consequence  of  her  increas- 
ing maturity  and  her  wider  experience,  and  aided  by  the  wise 
counsel  of  the  supervisor  of  substitutes,  and  by  the  direction 
and  advice  of  the  principals  of  districts,  she  may  display  an 
ability  hitherto  unpromised  and  so  place  her  name  well  up 
the  list  and  receive  a  permanent  appointment. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a  third  list,  known  as 
the  "  examined  "  class,  composed  of  examined  candidates :  i.e., 
teachers  who  are  not  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
and  who  have  taught  outside  the  city. 

The  examination  of  eligible  candidates  of  all  classes  in  the 
teaching  service  is  held  annually;  those  who  successfully  pass 
are  rated  in  the  following  manner :  The  maximum  credit  given 
to  scholarship  is  600  points;  the  maximum  credit  for  the 
amount,  quality,  and  character  of  the  candidate's  experience  is 
400  points.  In  determining  this  latter  credit,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  gives  much  weight  to  the  confidential  testi- 
mony of  school  officials  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  candidates  have  taught. 

The  "  examined  "  class,  plus  the  four  classes  that  have  been 
named  among  the  normal  school  graduates,  make  up  five  lists 
from  which  a  principal  may  select  an  elementary  teacher,  and 
as  the  regulation  permits  of  the  selection  of  any  one  of  the 
highest  three  on  an  eligible  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  five  times 
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three  teachers  are  eligible  at  the  same  time  for  appointment 
to  an  elementary  position. 

High  school  teachers  are  rated  under  the  particular  subject 
which  the  candidates  choose  for  their  major  examinations: 
e.g.,  English,  mathematics,  ancient  languages,  etc. 

All  other  classes  of  teachers  in  the  service  are  rated  each 
in  the  particular  branch  he  elects  to  teach :  e.g.,  kindergartners, 
nurses,  manual  training,  sewing,  etc. 

A  question  obtrudes  itself  just  here :  Does  the  merit  sys- 
tem insure  the  appointment  of  good  teachers  and  prevent  the 
appointment  of  the  unfit?  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  a 
system  based  on  a  series  of  records  representing  the  profes- 
sional judgment  of  trained  officials  is  superior  to  any  based  on 
personal  choice.  Of  a  hundred  names  on  a  rated  list,  the  top 
third  is  better,  very  much  superior,  to  the  bottom  third.  The 
framers  of  the  merit  system  employed  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers  to  the  Boston  schools  do  not  contend  that  of  two 
teachers  ranked,  for  example,  775  and  773  respectively,  the 
former  is  better  than  the  latter,  but  they  do  hold  that  if  two 
teachers  are  separated  by  a  considerable  number  of  points, 
both  having  been  weighed  by  scales  as  nearly  standard  as  may 
be,  they  do  hold  that  the  chances  of  success  in  the  former 
overbalance  those  in  the  latter. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  usually  advanced  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  from  a  merit  list  is  the  small  number 
of  candidates  to  which  a  principal's  choice  is  limited.  This 
objection  is  more  fancied  than  real.  In  the  elementary  lists, 
as  has  been  shown,  a  principal  not  only  has  fifteen  names  from 
which  to  select,  but  in  practise  he  often  has  twice  that  num- 
ber. For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  when 
there  are  an  unusual  number  of  vacancies,  and  when  it  is  cer- 
tain that  twenty  or  thirty  teachers  on  a  list  will  be  taken  within 
twenty-four  hours,  a  principal's  choice  is  very  much  broad- 
ened, for  he  may  go  down  the  list  to  number  twenty  or  thirty, 
taking  any  one  he  may  choose,  with  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
his  particular  nomination  will  be  eligible  as  a  consequence  of 
the  number  of  appointments. 

The  merit  system  as  at  present  administered  has  absolutely 
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eliminated  the  baleful  effects  of  "  appointment  by  local  or  per- 
sonal influences  "  which  were  too  apparent  under  any  other 
system,  or  rather  any  other  lack  of  system. 

By  the  merit  process,  the  school  committee  man  has  effaced 
himself  from  any  share  in  an  appointment,  save  that  the  right 
is  very  properly  retained  by  him  to  refuse  to  confirm  the  same. 

Teachers  who  by  their  own  efforts  have  slowly  and  steadily 
raised  their  rating  thru  one,  two,  three,  or  more  years'  time, 
until  they  find  themselves  eligible  for  appointment,  have 
learned  that  they  can  hardly  be  denied  an  appointment;  al- 
most automatically  the  place  seeks  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  sad  cases  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
school  year  when  appointments  cease;  those  eligible  in  June 
may  find  themselves  crowded  down  the  list  in  September  by 
their  own  re-rated  listmates  or  by  those  who  become  their 
listmates  by  regulation.  Then  there  are  those  who,  in  spite 
of  all  efforts,  find  themselves  unable  to  move  far  away  from 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  Their  chances  for  appointment  are  in- 
deed hopeless,  but  they  must,  and  generally  do,  say  that  in  fair 
competition  they  have  been  distanced,  and  the  assumption  is 
a  sane  one  that  teaching  is  not  their  calling.  While  great  sym- 
pathy is  always  due  to  the  unsuccessful  teacher,  the  funda- 
mental fact  must  not  be  obscured  by  any  sentimental  reasons : 
Not  this  or  that  person's  pleasure  or  disappointment,  but 
school  efficiency  is  the  determining  factor  in  an  appointment. 
If  an  unfit  teacher  is  appointed  to  a  position  which  should  be 
filled  by  a  competent  one,  the  latter  suffers  a  disappointment 
just  as  grave  as  the  former  would  if  the  case  were  reversed. 
The  sum-total  of  displeasure  is  the  same,  but  that,  again,  is  not 
the  question;  the  service  has  been  weakened,  and  the  prime 
function  of  the  service  is  the  training  of  youth. 

Augustine  L.  Rafter 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Boston.  Mass. 
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The  meaning  of  truth:  A  Sequel  to  Pragmatism — By  William  James. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1009.  p.  xxii+298.  $1.25  net. 
By  mail,  $1.38. 

In  the  criticism  of  this  essay,  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
editor  of  the  Review  to  have  particular  regard  to  the  bear- 
ings of  Professor  James's  theory  of  pragmatism  upon  peda- 
gogical aims  and  methods.  As  is  indicated  in  the  sub-title, 
the  doctrines  set  forth  in  this  volume  form  a  sequel  to  the 
earlier  work  on  Pragmatism,  which  was  published  in  1907. 
The  present  work  contains  the  elucidation  and  development 
of  these  earlier  views,  and  also  a  defense  of  the  pragmatic 
position  against  the  various  criticisms  which  Professor  James's 
brilliant  exposition  of  it  has  provoked.  The  essential  signifi- 
cance of  the  idea  of  pragmatism  is  exprest  in  the  Preface 
to  the  present  volume,  where  the  author  gives  his  definition  of 
truth  (p.  vii),  "  The  true,  to  put  it  very  briefly,  is  only  the 
expedient  in  the  way  of  our  thinking,  just  as  the  right  is 
only  the  expedient  in  the  zvay  of  our  behaving." 

This  seems  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  characterization  of 
the  nature  of  truth,  for  the  word  expedient,  whatever  reserva- 
tions Professor  James  himself  may  have  in  mind  when  he  em- 
ploys it  as  the  test  of  truth,  is,  nevertheless,  a  term  whose 
common  connotation  can  hardly  recommend  it  as  the  supreme 
standard  either  of  morality  or  of  knowledge.  The  expedient 
is  not  confined  in  our  ordinary  usage  to  that  which  is  wise 
and  sensible  solely,  but  is  applied  as  well  to  the  practises  of 
an  over-shrewd  calculation  and  opportunism.  Therefore,  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  it  would  be  especially  misleading, 
in  the  processes  of  education,  to  habituate  the  plastic  minds  of 
students  in  the  formative  period  of  their  development  to  rely 
upon  the  tests  of  expediency.  It  will  certainly  prove  to  be 
a  most  disastrous  habit  if  there  is  any  lurking  confusion  of 
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thought,  and  a  consequent  failure  to  discriminate  between  the 
expedient  which  has  the  true  and  the  expedient  which  has 
a  false  ring  to  it.  To  teach  the  doctrine  of  truth  which  rests 
upon  an  analogy  with  the  doctrine  of  the  right,  and  then  in 
turn  to  identify  the  right  with  that  which  is  expedient,  is 
merely  to  teach  an  intellectual  error,  by  means  of  a  perverted 
notion  of  morality.  It  is  true  that  Professor  James  qualifies 
the  meaning  which  he  himself  attaches  to  the  term  expedient 
by  adding  to  the  definition,  above  quoted,  the  further  condi- 
tion,— "  the  expedient  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  whole  of 
course  "  (p.  vii). 

However,  the  student  who  is  being  led  into  the  way  of 
pragmatism  as  a  practical  working  method  of  study,  as  well 
as  of  conduct,  will  become  impatient  at  the  slow  returns  which 
come  to  his  notice  regarding  the  nature  of  expediency  in  the 
long  run  and  on  the  whole;  and  in  the  meantime  he  will  fall 
into  the  easy  habit  of  applying  the  convenient  test  of  expe- 
diency to  the  short  runs  of  experience,  and  will  be  abundantly 
satisfied,  both  in  his  thinking  and  in  his  conduct,  with  tem- 
porary adjustments,  makeshifts  of  compromise,  and  with  in- 
accurate and  inadequate  results.  He  who  has  learned  the 
lesson  of  expediency,  and  it  is  an  easy  lesson  to  learn,  is  not 
apt  to  wait  for  the  tardy  revelations  of  a  cumulative  experi- 
ence, but  will  seek  a  short-cut  to  the  immediate  ends  which 
incite  his  efforts  by  their  obvious  rewards.  But  the  present 
lure  does  not  always  represent  the  permanently  true  and  good. 
The  habit  of  following  the  lead  of  expediency  induces  too 
often  a  myopia  both  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  vision. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  Professor  James's  view  of 
the  nature  of  truth  is  that  truth  is  something  which  happens 
to  an  idea,  rather  than  its  being  in  any  sense  an  inherent 
quality  of  an  idea  itself.  He  says,  for  instance,  in  this  con- 
nection :  "  The  truth  of  an  idea  is  not  a  stagnant  property 
inherent  in  it.  Truth  happens  to  an  idea.  It  becomes  true,  is 
made  true  by  events"   (p.  vi).  , 

Such  a  definition  brings  to  the  foreground  the  element  of 
contingency  which,  according  to  the  pragmatist,  attaches  to 
all  truth  in  whatsoever  form  it  may  find  expression.     In  the 
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earlier  work  on  Pragmatism,  Professor  James  declares  that 
"  we  have  to  live  today  by  what  truth  we  can  get  today,  and 
be  ready  tomorrow  to  call  it  falsehood  "  (p.  223).  Now,  this 
view  of  the  nature  of  truth  applied  practically  by  any  student 
to  the  acquisition,  and  also  to  the  criticism  of  knowledge,  must 
result  in  the  inevitable  tendency  to  adapt  one's  thoughts  to 
that  which  is  forever  fluctuating  and  variable.  Consequently, 
if  one  is  taught  that  the  body  of  knowledge  is  a  mass  of 
changing  elements  with  no  determining  constants  whatsoever, 
it  will  follow  necessarily  that,  in  his  thinking,  the  student  will 
fall  into  slovenly  and  lax  methods  of  inquiry,  and  will  not 
have  the  faintest  conception  of  the  rigor  of  exact  scholarship. 

The  mind  of  a  student  in  the  process  of  formation  must  be 
trained  in  such  methods  of  investigation  and  in  such  habits  of 
judgment  and  of  inference  that  he  will  early  come  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  certain  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
necessities  of  thought. 

Moreover,  pragmatism  confuses  the  ground  of  truth  with 
its  verification.  It  is  not  possible  to  obliterate  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  without  hopelessly  bewildering 
and,  at  the  same  time,  damaging  one's  fundamental  logical 
sense.  For  instance,  the  engineering  plans  and  calculations 
connected  with  the  Hudson  tunnels  were  proved  to  be  true, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  excavations,  pushed  forward  from  either 
bank  of  the  river,  met  amid  stream  with  an  astonishing  preci- 
sion of  coincidence,  whose  margin  of  error  was  a  negligible 
quantity.  This  was  the  pragmatic  test,  the  verification,  whose 
importance  and  significance  can  not  be  too  highly  regarded. 
Such  a  test,  however,  only  revealed  what  the  expert  engineers 
had  built  upon  from  the  beginning,  and  without  which  the 
stupendous  achievement  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of, 
much  less  actually  attempted  and  accomplished:  namely,  a 
supreme  confidence  in  the  unvarying  constancy  of  those  me- 
chanical principles  in  which  their  plans  and  calculations  were 
securely  grounded.  Before  beginning  so  ambitious  an  enter- 
prise, and  investing  in  it  so  vast  sums  of  money,  there  had 
to  be  the  assurance  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt  that 
in  attempting  the  solution  of  the  practical  problem  set  before 
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them,  the  engineers  were  dealing  with  certain  dependable  con- 
stants, concerning  which  there  could  be  no  breath  of  suspi- 
cion that  possibly  "  we  live  today  by  what  truth  we  can  get 
today,  and  must  be  ready  tomorrow  to  call  it  falsehood."  Such 
may  be  the  creed  of  the  philosopher,  but  most  certainly  it  can 
not  be  regarded  as  the  working  hypothesis  of  the  practical 
engineer.  By  its  workings  pragmatism  must  stand  or  fall — 
and  it  is  just  in  a  practical  situation  such  as  this  that  the  man 
whose  work  and  reputation  both  are  at  stake  will  insist  that 
he  must  know  beforehand  how  things  must  turn  out,  and  such 
knowledge  is  available  only  upon  the  supposition  that  an  idea 
turns  out  to  be  true  only  when  it  is  grounded  in  a  truth  that 
is  constant,  and  for  that  very  reason.  There  are  many  under- 
takings in  life  that  can  never  be  embarked  upon  at  all,  unless 
one  can  distinctly  reckon  upon  their  ultimate  verification  from 
the  beginning.  And  this  can  be  done  with  confidence  only 
when  the  contemplated  project  is  conducted  upon  certain  fun- 
damental principles  which  in  turn  rest  upon  a  rock  basis  of 
necessity.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  what  may  be,  but  of  what 
must  be,  that  gives  assurance  for  the  future  as  well  as  the 
passing  present. 

Again,  Professor  James  defines  truth  as  "  consisting  in  such 
a  working  on  the  part  of  one's  beliefs  as  may  bring  a  man 
into  satisfactory  relations  with  objects  to  which  these  latter 
point"  (p.  262).  It  is  obvious  that  what  is  false  can  not 
prove  satisfactory,  at  least  in  the  long  run  and  on  the  whole. 
Its  flaws  and  weak  places  must  sooner  or  later  discover  them- 
selves. Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  as  evident  that  the  true  is 
not  always  immediately  recognized  as  satisfactory,  particu- 
larly in  conduct,  and  our  choices  do  not  wait  upon  a  vindica- 
tion by  their  results.  Consequently  to  hold  before  the  student, 
as  the  test  of  truth,  that  which  is  satisfactory,  is  merely  to 
shift  the  center  of  gravity  in  his  disposition  to  the  side  toward 
which  human  nature  has  always  listed.  The  subjective  test 
of  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one 
to  emphasize  in  the  methods  of  education.  A  student  needs, 
above  all  things,  some  objective  standard  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  checking  up  the  results  of  his  subjective  attitudes.    He 
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should  be  taught  to  take,  as  far  as  possible,  a  detached  view 
of  things.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  learns  to  recognize  truth 
by  the  comfortable  test  of  that  which  will  bring  him  into 
satisfactory  relations,  he  has  started  on  a  road  in  which  the 
supreme  satisfactions  of  life  will  be  missed  altogether.  For 
that  which  often  proves  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  of  our 
experiences,  appears  suddenly,  by  the  way,  where  our  quest 
has  been  directed  to  quite  another  end. 

In  all  fairness  to  Professor  James,  however,  it  should  be 
stated  that  he  interprets  satisfactory,  also,  in  the  sense  of  a 
harmony  or  coherency  of  our  ideas.  He  says :  "  The  prag- 
matist,  whenever  he  says  '  reality,'  means  in  the  first  instance 
what  may  count  for  the  man  himself  as  a  reality,  what  he 
believes  at  the  moment  to  be  such.  Sometimes  the  reality  is 
a  concrete,  sensible  experience.  The  idea,  for  example,  may 
be  that  a  certain  door  opens  into  a  room  where  a  glass  of  beer 
may  be  bought  If  opening  the  door  leads  to  the  actual  sight 
and  taste  of  the  beer,  the  man  calls  the  idea  true.  Or  his  idea 
may  be  that  of  an  abstract  relation,  say  of  that  between  the 
sides  and  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle,  such  a  relation  being,  of 
course,  a  reality  quite  as  much  as  a  glass  of  beer  is.  If  the 
thought  of  such  a  relation  leads  him  to  draw  auxiliary  lines 
and  to  compare  the  figures  they  make,  he  may,  at  last,  per- 
ceiving one  equality  after  another,  see  the  relation  thought  of, 
by  a  vision  quite  as  particular  and  direct  as  the  taste  of  the 
beer.    If  he  does  so,  he  calls  that  idea,  also,  true"  (p.  236  f). 

The  point  of  the  whole  discussion  lies  in  this  paragraph 
which  I  have  just  quoted;  for  the  two  instances  which  Pro- 
fessor James  cites  differ  essentially  and  radically.  In  the  case 
of  the  beer  the  verification  by  the  concrete,  sensible  presence 
reveals  what  in  that  particular  instance  happens  to  be  true; 
the  course  of  reasoning  in  the  other  case,  even  by  the  aid  of 
actual  lines  and  angles,  reveals  what  must  be  true.  One  is  a 
contingent  fact  adaptable  to  the  pragmatic  test  by  its  very 
nature.  The  other  is  a  system  of  necessary  and  universal  rela- 
tions which  evidences  its  truth  once  and  forever  by  the  com- 
pulsion of  thought  implication  and  consistency.  And  this, 
therefore,  is  the  dilemma  with  which  Professor  James  is  con- 
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fronted :  If  the  test  of  truth  is  verification  by  a  concrete,  sensi- 
ble presence,  it  is  inadequate;  if,  however,  it  is  also  proved 
by  means  of  the  congruence  and  consistency  of  our  body  of 
necessary  and  universal  ideas,  it  can  no  longer  be  properly 
characterized  as  pragmatic.  The  concrete,  sensible  presence 
gives  direct  and  unimpeachable  evidence  that  the  sun  moves 
around  the  earth  as  the  center  of  a  terrestrial  system.  Our 
thought  declares  this  verification  by  the  senses  as  wholly  il- 
lusory and  false.  And  the  testimony  of  our  thought  is  based 
upon  the  fundamental  necessities  of  logical  implication. 

Moreover,  Professor  James  declares  that  every  test  of  truth 
is  to  be  discovered  solely  in  some  particular  instance.  He 
says,  in  point :  "  Each  reality  verifies  and  validates  its  own  idea 
exclusively;  and  in  each  case  the  verification  consists  in  the 
satisfactorily  ending  consequences,  mental  or  physical,  which 
the  idea  was  able  to  set  up.  These  '  workings  '  differ  in  every 
single  instance,  they  never  transcend  experience,  they  consist 
of  particulars,  mental  or  sensible,  and  they  admit  of  concrete 
description  in  every  individual  case"  (p.  237). 

Let  us  examine  this  statement  in  the  light  of  Professor 
James's  own  illustration  of  the  relation  between  the  hypoth- 
enuse  and  the  sides  of  a  triangle.  Every  student  of  geometry 
knows  that  while  the  demonstration  of  the  theorem  that  the 
square  on  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  two  sides,  is  exhibited  in  the  original  and  auxiliary  lines 
of  a  particular  triangle,  nevertheless,  all  the  particular  fea- 
tures of  the  triangle  in  question  are  regarded  as  wholly  ir- 
relevant to  the  cogency  of  the  proof.  Moreover,  if  in  the 
demonstration  any  particular  property  of  the  triangle  in  ques- 
tion is  employed  as  a  premise  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning, 
the  conclusion  which  depends  upon  it  is  wholly  invalidated. 
The  demonstration  consists  in  transcending  the  particular 
characteristics  of  the  triangle  under  observation,  at  every 
step  of  the  process,  and  in  employing  only  those  relations 
which  are  common  to  all  triangles  and,  therefore,  universal. 
Consequently,  when  once  you  have  established  the  relation 
for  the  triangle  which  is  before  you  as  a  "  concrete,  sensible 
presence,"  you  have  established  the  same  relation  for  all  tri- 
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angles  and  for  all  time.  No  further  pragmatic  verification  will 
ever  be  necessary.  It  is,  moreover,  of  great  pedagogical  value 
to  realize  that  a  student  may  be  taught  the  art  of  transmuting 
his  particular  knowledge  of  a  special  case  into  a  form  which 
will  have  universal  significance  and  validity.  When  a  student 
has  once  discovered  the  universal  significance  of  any  par- 
ticular phenomenon  in  his  experience,  he  has  acquired  not 
merely  a  new  item  of  information,  but  also  a  new  instrument 
of  knowledge  as  well. 

John  Grier  Hibben 
Princeton  University 


A  study  of  the  drama — By  Brander  Matthews,  Professor  of  Dramatic 
Literature  in  Columbia  University.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    Student's  edition,  x+320  p.     14  illustrations.    $1.25  net. 

Critics  of  the  drama  fall  into  two  classes,  those  who  regard 
the  drama  as  a  type  of  literature  differentiated  from  other 
types  chiefly  as  it  is  composed  in  dialog,  and  those  who  regard 
it  as  an  art  form  in  which  action  is  represented  by  action  and 
literature  is  an  enhancement  merely  and  not  an  essential. 
Critics  of  the  former  class  apply  to  the  drama  precisely  the 
tests  that  they  apply  to  literature  in  general;  to  read  a  play 
is  for  them  equivalent  to  seeing  a  play  enacted.  They  duly 
consider  the  consistency  of  plot,  the  vitality  of  characteriza- 
tion, the  beauty  of  expression,  and  the  author's  philosophy  of 
life,  but  they  regard  the  presentation  of  these  things  in  dra- 
matic form  as  little  more  than  accidental.  Critics  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  of  the  drama  as  de- 
signed to  be  performed  by  actors  upon  a  stage  before  an 
audience,  and  as  necessarily  conditioned  by  these  facts. 

Now  it  may  safely  be  said  that  every  great  dramatist  in 
composing  and  in  judging  his  own  work  has  taken  the  latter 
point  of  view;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  more  idealistic 
critics  of  literature  have  not  infrequently  inclined  to  neglect 
the  significance  of  the  drama  as  such.  They  have  been  so  in- 
tent upon  studying  what  it  possesses  in  common  with  the 
epic  and  prose  fiction  that  they  have  omitted  to  observe  the 
reasons  for  its  radical  difference  from  these  other  forms  of 
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art.  To  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  acted  drama  is,  there- 
fore, no  work  of  supererogation.  And  when  the  task  is  per- 
formed by  so  acute  and  learned  a  critic  as  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  it  may  justly  command  wide  attention. 

Professor  Matthews  is  today  the  most  distinguished  expo- 
nent of  the  theory  that  the  acted  drama  is  alone  the  drama, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  its  performance  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  play  and  the  laws  for  its  appreciation.  This  theory 
he  has  set  forth  at  various  times  in  the  past,  but  never  so  win- 
ningly  as  now,  in  A  study  of  the  drama — thirteen  connected 
essays  dealing  with  dramatic  technic  and  designed  for  the 
lover  of  the  stage  rather  than  the  playwright. 

With  the  main  contentions  of  this  book,  few  who  read  it 
carefully  will  disagree.  The  influence  upon  the  playwright 
of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  theater  for  which  he  composes 
ought  to  be  obvious.  Pieces  designed  for  presentation  in  the 
vast  theater  of  the  Greeks  are  of  necessity  unlike  those  pre- 
pared for  the  Elizabethan  platform  stage  or  for  the  picture- 
frame  stage  of  the  present  day.  That  the  capabilities  of  cer- 
tain actors  have  induced  dramatists  from  the  earliest  period 
to  shape  their  pieces  to  exhibit  these  capabilities  to  the  best 
advantage  is  certain.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  the  dramatist 
has  always  been  affected  by  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  for 
a  crowd  instead  of  for  individuals,  and  still  further,  for  a 
particular  kind  of  crowd.  The  drama,  indeed,  is  a  "  function 
of  the  crowd,"  communal  in  origin  and  social  in  appeal.  The 
sociologists  have  shown  us  that  the  mood  of  a  crowd  is  not 
the  mood  of  the  separate  individuals  it  contains,  but  rather 
a  more  primitive,  elemental,  and  emotional  mood.  The  dram- 
atist, in  appealing  to  the  crowd,  must  keep,  then,  to  the  high- 
way of  human  thought  and  passion,  and  not  stray  into  by- 
paths of  speculation  or  morbid  feeling.  He  must  also  respect 
the  sentiments  of  his  particular  audience.  As  the  Abbe 
d'Aubignac  long  ago  maintained,  the  playwright  can  not  hope 
in  two  or  three  hours  to  change  the  slowly  formed  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  audience,  hence  to  con- 
form to  these  must  be  his  aim.  This  doctrine  Professor 
Matthews  reiterates,  and  he  finds  in  the  appeal  of  the  drama 
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to  the  multitude  reason  for  vaunting  faith  in  the  democratic 
theater.  "  It  is  good,"  he  writes,  "  for  every  man,  even  if 
he  is  truly  a  poet,  that  he  should  go  down  into  the  arena  and 
meet  his  fellowmen  face  to  face.  There  is  mischief  in  any 
attempt  to  found  an  endowed  theater  which  shall  not  rely  for 
the  major  part  of  its  support  upon  the  public  as  a  whole." 

In  discussing  all  these  points,  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
conventions  of  the  theater,  the  three  unities,  and  the  details 
of  play-construction,  Professor  Matthews  writes  with  lucidity 
and  charm,  offering  apt  illustrations  of  his  theories  drawn 
from  the  practise  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the  English 
stage.  In  his  remarks  upon  the  short-comings  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan playwrights,  in  his  treatment  of  morality  and  char- 
acterization in  the  drama,  he  is  eminently  sensible. 

Thruout  the  book,  indeed,  there  are  but  two  or  three  propo- 
sitions that  any  intelligent  reader  will  question.  Some  may 
doubt  the  propriety  of  ascribing  so  large  an  influence  upon  the 
drama  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  theater;  some  may 
doubt  the  necessity  for  so  generally  condemning  the  drama 
that  is  intended  merely  to  be  read;  and  some  may  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  the  law  of  the  drama  here  adopted  from 
Brunetiere.     How  far  are  such  doubts  legitimate? 

Professor  Matthews  accepts  Brunetiere's  notion  of  the 
drama  as  exhibiting  human  will  clashing  against  obstacles. 
According  to  this  view,  action  in  the  drama  is  the  result  of 
conscious  volition,  whereas  in  the  novel  the  hero  may  be 
passive,  a  person  to  whom  things  merely  happen.  It  may  be 
objected,  however,  that  plot  of  any  kind — epic,  novelistic,  or 
dramatic — depends  upon  the  clash  of  opposing  forces.  The 
Iliad  presents  such  a  clash  as  well  as  the  Agamemnon; 
novels  like  Kenilworth  and  The  toilers  of  the  sea  are  suffi- 
ciently volitional.  Thus,  the  drama  can  claim  no  monopoly 
of  struggle  and  opposition.  Granted  that  it  does  rely  more 
largely  than  the  novel  or  the  epic  upon  the  assertion  of  its 
hero's  will,  yet  the  law  of  its  being  must  take  into  account 
those  features  wherein  it  differs  wholly  from  other  types. 
Such  features  are  its  representation  of  action  directly  by  ac- 
tion,  and   its   use   of   "  confrontation,"   a   principle   recently 
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expounded  by  Professor  Ethel  D.  Puffer  in  her  Psychology  of 
beauty. 

It  is  Miss  Puffer's  theory  that  the  end  of  beauty  is  always 
for  the  perceiver  a  perfect  moment  of  unity  and  self- 
completeness,  of  repose  in  excitement.  In  the  spectator  of 
a  drama,  stimulation  and  repose  are  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous realization  of  two  opposing  forces  mutually  checking 
emotional  impulses.  "  It  is  only  in  this  simultaneous  realiza- 
tion," she  says,  "  that  the  drama  differs  from  all  other  forms 
of  art.  When  the  two  antagonistic  purposes  are  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  onlooker  in  the  same  moment  of  time,  then  alone 
can  be  felt  the  vividness  of  realization,  the  tension  of  conflict, 
the  balance  of  emotion,  the  alleviation  of  the  true  katharsis." 
The  drama  is  most  itself,  accordingly,  in  these  climaxes  of 
confrontation,  but  progress  in  the  play  as  a  means  of  rising 
to  such  climaxes  must  be  allowed  for.  "  Thus  the  develop- 
ment has  the  beauty  which  lies  in  a  necessary  progress;  but 
this  beauty  is  common  to  the  epic,  the  novel,  and  the  sym- 
phony, while  the  unity  given  by  the  confrontation  and  tension 
of  simultaneous  forces  belongs  to  the  drama  alone." 

Such  a  theory,  it  will  be  observed,  tends  merely  to  supple- 
ment and  not  to  supplant  that  of  Brunetiere.  But  Brunetiere's 
classification  of  dramatic  species  acording  to  the  kind  of  ob- 
stacles encountered  by  the  will  of  the  protagonist,  is  surely 
open  to  question.  Professor  Matthews  states  the  classifica- 
tion as  follows:  "If  the  obstacles  against  which  the  will  of 
the  hero  has  to  contend  are  insurmountable — Fate  or  Provi- 
dence, or  the  laws  of  nature, — then  there  is  tragedy,  and  the 
end  of  the  struggle  is  likely  to  be  death,  since  the  hero  is 
defeated  in  advance.  But  if  these  obstacles  are  not  absolutely 
insurmountable,  being  only  social  conventions  and  human 
prejudices,  then  the  hero  has  a  possible  chance  to  attain  his 
desire, — and  in  this  case  we  have  the  serious  drama  without 
an  inevitably  fatal  ending.  Change  this  obstacle  a  little, 
equalize  the  conditions  of  the  struggle,  set  two  human  wills 
in  opposition, — and  we  have  comedy.  And  if  the  obstacle  is 
of  a  still  lower  order,  merely  an  absurdity  of  custom,  for 
instance,  we  find  ourselves  in  farce." 
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Now  is  it  true  that  two  human  wills  in  opposition  will  pro- 
duce comedy?  May  they  not  quite  as  readily  produce  tragedy 
if  only  the  opposition  be  strong  enough?  Is  it  true  that  the 
will  of  the  hero  opposing  a  social  convention  must  of  neces- 
sity result  in  the  serious  drama?  May  not  such  a  conflict  pro- 
duce either  comedy  or  tragedy,  according  to  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  the  conflict? 

Those  inclined  to  disagree  with  Professor  Matthews's  dis- 
dain for  the  drama  that  is  intended  merely  to  be  read,  should 
thoroly  digest  his  admirable  chapter  entitled  "Poetic  drama  and 
dramatic  poem."  Here  he  admits  that  compositions  in  dialog 
designed  only  to  be  read  in  the  study  are  legitimate  so  long 
as  they  make  no  pretense  to  be  genuine  plays.  This  confession 
ought  to  appease  the  devotees  of  the  so-called  closet-drama, 
yet  Professor  Matthews  can  not  quite  conceal  his  low  opinion 
of  the  thing  itself.  "  A  mere  poem  in  dialog,"  he  writes,  "  not 
destined  for  performance  by  actors,  in  a  theater,  and  before  an 
audience,  may  have  interest  of  its  own  to  the  chosen  few  who 
can  persuade  themselves  that  they  like  that  sort  of  thing;  but 
it  is  not  what  the  rest  of  us  want."  Many  of  us,  however, 
do  continue  to  want  works  like  Goethe's  Faust  or  Shelley's 
Prometheus  or  Swinburne's  Atalanta,  and  few  of  us  run  the 
risk  of  supposing  these  poems  in  dialog  to  be  genuine  plays. 

A  final  suggestion  from  the  devil's  advocate  may  lead  some 
readers  of  this  book  to  ask  whether  it  does  not  go  too  far 
in  regarding  the  drama  as  the  product  of  theatrical  forces. 
It  is  easy  when  once  we  have  realized  the  potency  of  physical 
conditions  in  influencing  a  play  to  exaggerate  that  influence. 
Did  Shakspere  make  Holo  femes  gaunt  and  Casca  lean 
merely  because  there  happened  to  be  a  raw-boned  actor  in  his 
company  to  play  these  parts?  Was  Marlowe's  rant  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  chief  actor,  Alleyne,  was  a  tremendous  fellow 
who  could  tear  a  passion  to  tatters  ?  Was  the  oratorical  bom- 
bast of  the  Elizabethan  stage  a  result  of  the  player's  standing 
far  out  on  a  platform  in  the  midst  of  the  groundlings  like  any 
stump  speaker?  Must  we,  in  other  words,  find  for  every 
spiritual  characteristic  of  a  play  a  material  basis? 

This  is  what  Castelvetro  did  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
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what  Taine  in  the  nineteenth  century  urged  for  other  arts. 
But  Professor  Matthews  safely  steers  around  the  rock  of 
danger.  While  he  insists  that  the  great  plays  of  the  world  can 
not  properly  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions attending  their  performance,  he  readily  admits  that 
they  are  great  and  enduring  chiefly  by  virtue  of  their  literary 
qualities.  While  he  shows  that  some  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  stage  have  been  designed  to  suit  particular  persons,  he 
affirms  that  all  such  roles  transcend  the  limitations  of  this  or 
that  actor's  personality.  While  he  traces  the  French  respect 
for  the  unity  of  place  to  a  reaction  against  the  late  survival 
in  France  of  the  "  simultaneous  set,"  he  recognizes  also  the 
national  taste  for  restraint  and  order  as  a  cause  prepotent  in 
attaching  the  French  to  the  unities.  While  he  fixes  his  eye 
upon  the  structure  of  the  drama  rather  than  upon  its  content, 
he  frankly  declares  that  "  the  great  plays  are  great  only  be- 
cause a  worthy  content  is  presented  in  worthy  form,"  and  he 
states  at  the  outset  that  his  book  "  discusses  only  incidentally 
the  psychology,  the  philosophy,  and  the  poetry  which  we  now 
admire  in  these  pieces." 

In  its  very  emphasis  upon  dramatic  values,  as  distinguished 
from  the  purely  literary,  lie  the  significance  and  worth  of 
A  study  of  the  drama.  It  is  written  by  a  master  of  the  art 
of  exposition  as  well  as  by  a  master  of  dramatic  history  and 
technic.  It  does  what  books  of  scholarship  too  seldom  do — 
it  both  illuminates  and  entertains.  No  student  of  letters,  no 
teacher  of  literature,  no  casual  playgoer,  even,  can  afford  to 
neglect  this  vade  mecum  for  the  lover  of  the  stage. 

Frank  W.  Chandler 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 
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Surely  our  colleges,  whatever  else  they  may 
A  Severe  J  5.    '  .  '        / 

Indictment  >"ield'  are  not  &lvinS  us  trained  men,  and,  in 

the  opinion  of  the  Argonaut,  they  never  will 
do  it  until  they  reorganize  and  reinspire  the  teachings  and 
influences  of  collegiate  life.  The  Argonaut  has  always  been 
predisposed  in  favor  of  the  college  man.  Its  work  in  all 
departments  calls  imperatively  for  discipline,  judgment,  and 
some  culture.  In  recruiting  its  service,  trial  has  again  and 
again  been  made  of  the  college-bred  youth,  but  never  with 
any  approach  to  success.  We  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
find  a  college-bred  youth,  without  a  long  subsequent  practical 
drill,  who  could  write  clean  English,  or  who  could  even  write 
a  hand  which  the  printer  could  read.  We  have  never  yet 
found  one  whose  knowledge  even  within  the  lines  of  his  spe- 
cial study  was  dependable  or  ready.  We  have  never  found 
one  who  did  not  wish  to  begin  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  nor 
one  who  did  not  find  it  imperatively  necessary  on  the  very 
busiest  day  of  the  year  to  cut  his  duties  for  the  sake  of  attend- 
ing some  kind  of  an  athletic  or  fraternity  meet.  Not  one  of 
those  from  Frank  Pixley  down,  whose  work  in  the  Argonaut 
has  been  an  element  in  its  character  and  influence,  has  been 
a  man  of  college  breeding.  This  remark  applies  not  only  to 
the  Argonaut,  but  to  many  other  publications  of  the  country 
representative  of  journalism  in  its  higher  rank.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  there  was  assembled  at  a  dinner  table 
in  the  Century  Club  at  New  York  a  little  group  representing 
the  very  highest  forces  in  American  journalism — including  the 
editor  of  Harper's  Monthly,  the  then  editor  of  the  Century, 
and  others  of  equal  note — when,  thru  a  chance  inquiry,  it 
developed  that  only  one  present  was  a  college-bred  man.  In 
other  spheres,  too,  the  college-bred  man  is  not  found  to  be  a 
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trained  man — trained  in  the  sense  of  being  equipped  above 
others  for  the  larger  duties  of  social  and  other  kinds  of  prog- 
ress. Luther  Burbank  has  reluctantly  borne  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  never  yet  been  able  in  his  work  to  make  use 
of  a  college-bred  youth.  Those  that  he  has  tried,  he  declares, 
are  so  wedded  to  theories,  so  instructive  in  their  mental  atti- 
tude, as  to  be  an  obstruction  rather  than  a  help  in  his  opera- 
tions. All  of  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  young 
collegian  is  not  always,  if  ever,  a  trained  man  in  the  sense  of 
being  prepared  beyond  other  men  for  the  higher  opportunities 
and  duties  of  life.  The  trouble  with  the  ordinary  college  ca- 
reer is  that  it  tends,  thru  its  diverting  side  issues — athletic, 
social,  and  other, — to  vagrant  habits,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. Our  colleges,  it  is  true,  ought  to  give  us  trained  men,  and 
this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they  should  reform 
their  practise  and  discipline. — [The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco, 
Gal.] 


National  Educa-  For  the  second  time  within  eight  years,  Bos- 
tion  Association  ton  proved  itself  to  be  the  best  and  most  at- 
at  Boston  tractive  meeting-place  in  the  United  States  for 

the  National  Education  Association.  It  is  really  a  pity  that 
considerations  of  policy  compel  the  executive  officers  to  take 
the  meetings  year  by  year  to  places  that  in  themselves  have 
little  or  nothing  to  attract  the  great  body  of  teachers,  who 
wish  to  combine  an  agreeable  and  instructive  holiday  with 
their  attendance  upon  the  great  professional  meeting  of  the 
year.  Boston,  Washington,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco  are  the  cities  thru  which  the  annual  meetings  might 
well  swing  in  a  definite  cycle. 

When  so  much  is  said,  not  very  much  that  is  pleasant  re- 
mains to  be  added  concerning  the  Boston  meeting  of  1910. 
To  one  who  spent  the  entire  week  in  attending  meetings  and 
receptions,  in  talking  with  teachers,  high  and  low,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  watching  without  the  slightest 
feeling  of  partisanship  what  went  on,  and  who  was  able  to 
compare  his  impressions  with  those  gained  at  St.  Paul  in 
1890,  at  Saratoga  in  1892,  at  Denver  in  1895,  at  Los  Angeles 
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in  1899,  and  again  at  Denver  in  1909,  a  feeling  of  sadness  and 
depression  was  uppermost.  The  signs  of  hard,  constructive 
thinking  about  education  on  philosophical  lines  were  wholly- 
missing.  The  general  program  can  only  be  described  as  poor, 
and  while  the  attendance  upon  some  of  the  department  meet- 
ings was  large,  it  was  clearly  due  rather  to  the  wide  range 
and  large  number  of  topics  discust  than  to  the  quality  of  the 
papers  presented.  Indeed,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Dr.  Harris 
and  the  little  group  of  brilliant  thinkers  who  surrounded  and 
accompanied  him  at  these  meetings  for  so  many  years,  had 
lived  and  worked  and  thought  in  vain.  A  dispassionate  critic 
will  look,  without  finding,  for  any  note  of  leadership,  for  any 
note  of  constructive  power,  or  for  any  note  of  genuinely  clear 
thinking  in  the  papers  presented  at  Boston.  Not  a  few  of 
the  papers  that  were  most  favorably  received  were  nothing 
more  than  snarling  and  destructive  criticisms  of  existing 
phases  of  teaching  and  administration.  Men  and  women  who 
should  have  known  better,  discredited  themselves  and  their 
papers  by  unwarranted,  careless,  and  often  flatly  untrue  at- 
tacks upon  the  existing  order  in  the  schools.  It  really  seemed 
as  if  the  muck-raking  passion  had  seized  hold  of  educational 
discussion.  The  total  impression  produced  was  sad  and  dis- 
couraging. It  must  be  that  there  are  other  and  stronger  minds 
and  characters  in  the  teaching  profession  of  the  United  States 
than  were  represented  upon  the  program  at  Boston. 

One  whose  mind  goes  back  to  an  earlier  and  better  day  in 
the  Association's  history  was  shocked  by  the  exhibitions  of 
office-seeking,  wire-pulling,  and  petty  politics,  all  of  which  have 
invaded  the  Association  during  the  past  few  years.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  number  of  the  best-known  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  openly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  desirous 
of  showing  their  disapproval  of  political  methods  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Association's  business,  by  remaining  away  from 
meetings  where  these  methods  are  countenanced.  In  fact,  so 
wide-spread  was  the  disapproval  that  at  least  four  States,  at 
the  meetings  of  their  active  members,  past  formal  votes  of 
condemnation  upon  one  set  of  political  boomers  and  wire- 
pullers.    The  habit  of  office-seeking,  now  so  much  in  evidence, 
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has  quite  destroyed  the  harmony  and  good  feeling1  among 
members  of  the  Association  which  so  long  prevailed,  and 
which  made  these  annual  gatherings  so  interesting  and  so 
agreeable. 

So  extreme  was  the  desire  for  office  that  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee — which  has  heretofore  always  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Association,  no  matter  how  hard  fought  has 
been  the  contest  in  the  committee  itself — was  set  aside  in  the 
meeting  of  the  active  members  on  formal  motion,  and  a  presi- 
dent was  elected  who  was  nominated  from  the  floor.  There 
is  no  criticism  to  be  made  of  this  action  on  formal  or  parlia- 
mentary grounds;  it  was  quite  within  the  rights  of  the  active 
members.  But,  to  take  this  action  in  the  interest  of  a  par- 
ticular candidate  who  had  not  received  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee  duly  chosen  to  select  a  president, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  had  nominated 
a  man  of  national  reputation  and  of  long  and  devoted  service 
to  the  Association  itself,  was  injudicious,  to  say  the  least.  If 
such  procedure  is  to  prevail  in  the  future,  it  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure  the  consent  of  any  of  the  real  educational  lead- 
ers of  the  country  to  the  use  of  their  names  in  connection  with 
the  presidency.  If  the  practise  of  half  a  century  is  to  be  over- 
turned, then  it  had  better  not  be  overturned  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  a  little  group  of  educational  politicians  who  are  on 
the  ground,  but  rather  by  permitting  every  active  member  to 
vote  by  ballot  sent  to  the  secretary,  making  his  choice  from 
among  nominations  made  and  submitted  some  time  in  ad- 
vance of  the  meeting. 

The  general  meeting  of  active  members  was  a  sorry  sight. 
The  task  of  conducting  the  business  in  order  and  with  decorum 
was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  President  Joyner.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  expressions  of  opinion  of  those  members  of 
the  Association  who  have  really  rendered  it  service,  and  who 
have  lookt  upon  it  as  an  opportunity  to  advance  educational 
principles  and  educational  interests  without  regard  to  office  or 
power  or  distinction  of  any  kind,  the  Boston  meeting  of  19 10 
reached  the  low-water  mark  and  left  behind  it  an  unfavorable 
impression  which  it  will  take  many  years  to  remove. 
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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  HONOR  COURSES  IN 
COLUMBIA 

At  a  time  when  the  college  constituency  is  wider  than  ever 
before,  when  in  every  section  of  the  country  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers  of  parents  are  sending  their  sons  to  colleges  or 
professional  schools,  the  public  press  and  educational  journals 
are  rilled  with  pessimistic  utterances  of  college  spokesmen  and 
with  articles  asking  in  pathetic  helplessness :  What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  the  American  college?  Paradoxical  as  these  phe- 
nomena at  first  appear,  I  believe  them  to  be  related  very 
nearly  as  cause  and  effect,  and  that  the  origin  of  the  question 
so  despondently  reiterated  lies  in  the  failure  of  many  of  our 
educators  adequately  to  recognize  the  wide  diversity  of  need  to 
which  the  colleges  must  today  minister. 

A  generation  ago  few  students  entered  college  without  the 
definite  desire  to  obtain  a  scholarly  education.  The  college 
was  then  as  now  the  most  advantageous  gateway  to  the  learned 
professions,  to  the  ministry,  to  law,  and  to  medicine,  and  a 
literary  culture  based  upon  familiarity  with  the  classics  was 
esteemed  an  enviable  possession  and  as  the  hall-mark  of  the 
gentleman.  Schooling  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  few  per- 
severed in  it  without  hardening  to  serious  purpose.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  problem  of  the  college  was  simple.  Its 
student  body  was  small,  and  if  not  homogeneous,  was  at  least 
united  in  aim.  This  aim,  moreover,  was  also  that  of  the  col- 
lege faculties.  Whether  from  pure  love  of  learning  or  for 
the  mercenary  advantages  to  which  that  learning  could  be  put, 
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the  college  was  sought  only  for  the  scholarly  purposes  for 
which  it  stands. 

Today  the  conditions  are  far  otherwise.  The  spread  of 
popular  secondary  education,  the  rapid  increase  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  have  placed  a  college  residence  within  the  reach 
of  those  lacking  both  scholarly  ambition  and  the  traditions  of 
culture,  but  to  whom  have  come  the  opportunity  and  desire 
for  social  betterment.  The  education  their  parents  seek  for 
them  is  a  far  broader  matter  than  scholarly  attainment,  and 
may  or  may  not  include  it.  If  we  ask  such  a  father  why  he 
is  sending  his  boy  to  college  we  shall,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
be  told  that  it  is  to  give  his  son  the  advantages  which  he  him- 
self lacked,  that  in  later  life  he  may  mingle  freely  and  equally 
with  college-bred  men,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  his  fellows,  and  by  contact  with  them  have  his  angularities 
removed.  Something,  too,  will  be  said  of  college  friendships 
and  the  value  of  a  wide  acquaintance.  And  finally,  and  not 
infrequently  as  a  tentative  afterthought,  he  will  voice  the  be- 
lief that  no  matter  upon  what  career  his  son  may  enter  later,  a 
mind  broadly  trained  and  disciplined  should  enable  him  to 
outstrip  his  less  privileged  competitors. 

Such  are  in  general  outline  the  motives  which  prompt  an 
increasingly  large  element  of  the  college  patronage.  Funda- 
mentally they  are  social  rather  than  scholarly  in  character,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  representative  of  a  genuine  educational 
need.  So  long  as  this  need  exists  and  finds  in  our  colleges 
a  satisfaction,  haphazard  and  incomplete  tho  it  may  be,  which 
it  can  find  nowhere  else  in  equal  measure,  so  long  will  our  col- 
leges be  sought  for  purposes  other  than  scholarly.  It  is  quite 
idle  to  object  that  the  college  exists  primarily  for  the  produc- 
tion of  scholarship  and  the  training  of  scholars,  so  that  no 
others  have  proper  place  within  its  halls.  That  has  happened 
in  collegiate  education  which  is  not  unknown  in  commercial 
industry;  the  by-products  have  been  discovered  to  possess  un- 
suspected values,  and  in  the  widespread  popular  demand  for 
them  a  profound  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  college 
clientele  and  in  the  needs  which  the  colleges  are  called  upon 
to  meet. 
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Could  we  carry  this  commercial  simile  further,  there  would 
indeed  be  no  problem.  By  a  very  slight  and  entirely  logical 
extension  of  the  system  of  free  student  election  we  could  let 
each  take,  for  an  appropriate  fee,  whatever  he  might  desire  of 
the  goods  the  college  had  to  offer.  Instruction  in  the  widest 
variety  of  subjects,  hard  work  or  leisure,  athletic  sports  and 
student  activities,  the  society  of  youth  or  the  conversation  of 
maturity — all  these  could  be  spread  before  him  to  choose  or 
leave  in  accordance  with  his  will.  So  a  college  merchant 
might  think  he  could  serve  best  the  community,  and  in  offering 
to  each  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires  obtain  profit  and  esteem 
for  himself. 

But  on  every  side  the  system  of  free  election  has  failed  and 
broken  into  chaos  precisely  because  the  college  is  not  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  In  granting  such  freedom,  the  educator  has, 
in  effect,  surrendered  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  that 
confronted  him,  and  substituted  for  a  perception  and  fulfil- 
ment of  the  students'  diverse  needs  a  recognition  and  gratifica- 
tion of  their  multitudinous  desires.  To  the  earnest  and  serious- 
minded  scholar  such  a  substitution  is  of  little  consequence,  but 
to  the  new  type  of  college  student  desire  and  need  are  often 
poles  apart.  Under  such  a  system  the  student,  tho  not  self- 
taught,  is  in  truth  self-educated.  His  professors  are  latinists, 
historians,  mathematicians,  or  philosophers,  but  of  educators  he 
finds  few.  The  broader  and  more  human  title  is  becoming  sig- 
nificantly restricted  to  the  secondary  school  master,  from  whose 
care  he  has  past,  and  to  the  college  president,  into  whose  ken  as 
an  individual  he  is  rarely  sufficiently  obstreperous  to  rise. 

Yet  if  the  free  elective  system  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
educator's  actual  functions  and  has  proved  the  very  reduction 
ad  absurdum  of  educational  policies,  it  is  equally  futile  and 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  make  scholars  of  those  who  have  no 
scholarly  aptitude  or  ambition.  The  training  and  mental 
discipline  which  they  require  is  of  a  different  order,  and  must 
be  differently  administered  unless  it  is  to  fail  of  its  aim;  or 
unless,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  which  the  genuine 
scholar  should  enjoy  is  to  be  ruthlessly  curtailed  and  the  whole 
of  collegiate  scholarship  kept  down  to  its  lowest  levels.     It  is 
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no  longer  possible  to  force  all  students  into  a  common  mold,  or 
to  prescribe  a  single  curriculum  and  method  of  teaching  suited 
to  all  minds.  Freedom  there  must  be,  but  primarily  it  must 
be  the  freedom  of  the  educator  to  look  beneath  and  beyond 
the  students'  desires  and  to  discover  and  meet  their  needs. 

In  the  face  of  modern  conditions,  therefore,  both  the  laisser 
faire  policy  of  student  freedom,  and  the  mechanical  methods 
of  a  prescribed  curriculum  have  proved  their  incompetency. 
We  have  frankly  to  recognize  that  education  is  concerned 
with  individuals,  and  that  the  individual  needs  of  the  scholar 
and  of  the  new  type  of  college  resident  are  totally  dissimilar. 
Both  may  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  same  college,  as  the  Ox- 
ford system  of  pass  and  honor  men  has  shown  us,  but  not 
probably  in  the  same  courses  or  by  the  same  methods  of  in- 
struction. Each  may  profit  by  association  with  the  other, 
each  may  help  to  educate  the  other  in  that  social  school  which 
our  student  bodies  constitute.  But  in  the  classroom,  the 
laboratory,  and  pro-seminar  they  ask  for  divergent  treatment, 
and  a  schedule  of  courses  fitted  to  the  one  may  be  worse  than 
useless  for  the  other.  The  one  needs  opportunity,  the  other 
discipline.     Educationally  they  must  be  sharply  differentiated. 

A  system  whereby  this  may  be  accomplished  has  recently 
been  inaugurated  in  Columbia  College  as  the  result  of  a  pro- 
longed inquiry  and  as  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  construc- 
tive changes  having  their  beginning  about  three  years  ago.  I 
believe  that  this  system,  tho  still  in  its  experimental  stages, 
contains  the  elements  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  con- 
fronts all  the  larger  American  colleges,  and  that  it  will  be  of 
value  to  trace  the  steps  that  led  up  to  it,  and  to  give  some  brief 
description  of  its  main  outlines.  The  conditions  were,  per- 
haps, peculiarly  complicated  at  Columbia  because  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  college  was  merged  in  the  university.  Tho  the 
college  had  always  supervised  and  controlled  the  students'  elec- 
tion, and  had  prescribed  disciplinary  courses  aggregating  64 
out  of  the  124  educational  units  or  "points"  required  for  a 
degree,  the  opportunity  for  choice  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
remaining  60  points  was  unusually  broad.     No  very  clear  line 
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of  demarcation  existed  between  university  and  collegiate 
courses,  and  the  privileges  of  the  whole  university  were  widely 
extended  to  properly  qualified  college  students.  The  popular- 
ity of  the  Columbia  system  of  combined  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional courses — whereby  a  collegiate  degree  and  one  in 
law,  medicine,  or  engineering  might  be  obtained  in  six  years, 
— had  still  further  tended  to  blur  the  outlines  of  the  college 
proper  and  to  awaken  in  its  students  a  wider  curiosity. 

Such  conditions  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  mature 
student  of  definite  purpose,  but  conduced  rather  to  augment 
than  to  check  the  common  temptation  of  unformed  youth  to 
scatter  and  waste  its  energies  over  wide  areas  of  unrelated 
activity.  The  socially  minded  and  indifferent  student,  quickly 
wearying  of  his  immediate  task,  is  always  prone  to  believe 
that  some  other  would  prove  more  attractive.  He  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and,  wherever  the  col- 
lege regulations  are  slack,  he  flops  to  one  side  or  another 
as  his  inclinations  for  the  moment  lean.  When  opportunity 
permits  he  is  quick  to  change  his  courses,  and  in  repeated  be- 
ginnings seeks  to  escape  the  discipline  which  the  continuous 
study  of  any  branch  of  learning  inevitably  involves.  Again, 
the  lecture  method  of  instruction,  essential  in  university 
courses,  presupposes  a  willingness  for  independent  work  and 
collateral  reading  which  such  students  are  far  from  possessing. 
Without  it  their  presence  in  the  course  may  approach  sheer 
folly,  but  its  lack  can  often  successfully  be  concealed  until  too 
late  for  the  student  to  change.  Such  students  were  evidently 
not  "properly  qualified."  Little  machinery  existed,  however, 
for  determining  that  fact  in  advance  of  the  actual  and  dis- 
astrous experiment. 

The  remedy  was  sought  at  Columbia  along  two  broad  and 
obvious  lines  of  inquiry:  first,  in  a  study  of  the  courses  of- 
fered, and  second,  in  a  study  of  the  students  who  took  them. 
In  pursuance  of  the  first  inquiry,  a  minute  investigation  and 
analysis  was  made  of  the  character  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion of  each  course  open  to  election  by  college  students.  Such 
as  were  found  to  be  properly  graduate  or  professional  rather 
than  collegiate,  or  which  in  content  or  method  were  suited 
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only  to  the  exceptional  college  student,  were  ruthlessly  ex- 
cluded from  the  college  announcement.  While  still  appearing 
in  the  divisional  or  departmental  bulletins  of  the  university, 
and  still  open  to  such  students  in  the  college  as  were  actually 
"  properly  qualified,"  they  no  longer  were  presented  to  the 
general  student  as  part  of  the  usual  college  curriculum. 

With  the  general  student  still  in  mind,  attention  was  focused 
upon  the  remaining  purely  college  courses,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  strengthen  the  personal  and  disciplinary  char- 
acter of  their  instruction.  The  classes  were  broken  into 
smaller  sections,  and,  wherever  a  course  was  conducted  pri- 
marily thru  lectures,  arrangements  were  made  for  frequent 
periods  of  discussion,  quiz,  and  examination.  Parallel  or 
overlapping  courses  were  remodeled  so  as  to  constitute  a  co- 
ordinated sequence  of  study  in  each  department,  covering  a 
period  of  at  least  three  years,  and  leading  from  the  ordinary 
college  entrance  requirement  in  each  subject  to  the  beginning 
of  graduate  work.  In  addition  to  the  general  courses  in  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  history,  philos- 
ophy, and  science,  which  were  previously  prescribed  for  the 
A.B.  degree,  it  was  required  that  each  candidate  should  com- 
plete two  of  the  new  three-year  sequences  of  study. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  for  the  A.B.  degree  one  of  these 
sequences  must  be  chosen  from  a  list  of  subjects  properly 
describable  by  the  old  appellation  of  liberal,  and  that  for  the 
B.S.  degree  one  of  the  sequences  must  be  in  a  scientific  sub- 
ject, no  effort  was  made  to  limit  the  student's  freedom  of 
choice.  Different  subjects  undoubtedly  possess  different  edu- 
cational values,  quite  apart  from  the  methods  of  their  instruc- 
tion; but  those  great  educational  instruments  which  have  sur- 
vived the  test  of  time,  and  which  today  constitute  the  major 
portion  of  purely  college  curriculums,  are  alike  in  this — that  a 
thoro  mastery  of  any  one  of  them  yields  a  mental  discipline 
that  no  widespread  smattering  can  give.  It  is  this  discipline 
which  the  scholarly-minded  youth  will  of  himself  be  led  to 
acquire,  and  which  the  unpurposed  and  unscholarly  youth  pri- 
marily needs.  It  is  a  matter  of  relative  unimportance  thru 
what  subjects  it  is  gained,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  im- 
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portance  that  it  should  be  gained.  Therefore  for  all  types  of 
college  students  it  is  now  required  at  Columbia  that  two  chief 
subjects  of  instruction  be  chosen  and  pursued  continuously 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years. 

But  if  the  requirements  of  mental  power,  and  of  a  mind 
trained  and  disciplined  to  concentration,  necessitate  continu- 
ous application  to  a  few  chosen  subjects  till  at  least  partial 
mastery  of  them  be  obtained,  no  less  do  the  requirements  of 
culture  demand  a  broad  general  acquaintance  and  outlook  in 
many  fields.  Here,  too,  tho  not  so  obviously,  the  failure  to 
recognize  and  differentiate  between  the  different  needs  of  dif- 
ferent students  has  resulted  in  a  failure  to  meet  them.  In  a  high 
if  narrow  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  his  special  subject,  the  college 
professor  has  been  prone  to  treat  all  who  come  to  him  as  tho 
they  aimed  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  to  devote  their  lives 
to  scholarly  research  in  his  own  chosen  specialty.  In  conse- 
quence, the  beginning  courses  in  college  subjects  are  usually 
designed  primarily  to  lay  the  foundations  for  later  work,  rather 
than  to  impart  the  outlook  which  that  later  work  will  give. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  provided  there  is  even  the  probability 
that  the  student  will  continue  to  the  point  where  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  may  be  reached.  But  it  is  little  short  of  absurd 
when  it  is  certain  that  seven  out  of  ten  of  those  who  take  the 
elementary  course  will  carry  the  subject  no  further. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  natural  sciences, — in  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology.  Much  laboratory  work  and  a  thoro 
drill  in  scientific  methods  are  essential  prerequisites  for  the 
advanced  courses,  but  in  themselves  reveal  little  of  the  scope 
of  the  subject  and  the  far-reaching  significance  of  its  discov- 
eries. Inasmuch  as  the  scientific  achievements  of  the  last  fifty 
years  have  revolutionized  all  our  thinking,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  the  general  student,  who  can  not  verify  them  for 
himself,  be  offered  some  summary  outline  of  their  nature  and 
extent,  and  some  interpretation  of  the  new  view  of  life  and 
of  matter  to  which  they  have  led.  The  conduct  of  such  general 
descriptive  and  inspirational  courses  presents  exceptional  diffi- 
culties, but  there  is  real  need  for  them  in  the  college  curriculum 
as  supplementing  the  sequential  courses  of  thoro  study.     The 
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objection  that  they  possess  little  value  in  training  the  student's 
mind  may  be  at  once  conceded.  They  are  not  intended  to  train 
the  mind,  but  to  open  new  vistas  to  its  thought,  to  furnish 
new  similes  and  new  comparisons.  Were  the  college  cur- 
riculum to  consist  solely  of  such  courses  they  would,  indeed,  be 
demoralizing  to  all  habits  of  exact  and  logical  thinking,  but 
in  their  proper  place,  and  with  their  election  properly  con- 
trolled, they  can  be  of  the  utmost  value. 

But  even  when  such  a  thoro  housecleaning  had  been  in- 
stituted and  our  view  of  the  college  was  no  longer  confused 
either  by  the  student  whose  aims  were  primarily  professional 
or  by  courses  not  properly  collegiate  in  character,  the  stark 
skeleton  of  our  problem  only  stood  out  in  the  bolder  relief. 
The  drill  and  discipline  required  for  the  instruction  of  the 
socially  purposed  and  unscholarly  youth,  were  not  such  as  to 
yield  the  maximum  of  inspiration  and  incentive  to  the  able 
and  ambitious  student,  and  the  restrictions  necessary  for  the 
one  were  but  irritating  and  senseless  limitations  upon  the  op- 
portunity and  freedom  of  the  other.  It  was  clearly  evident 
that  efficiency  demanded  that  separate  instruction  be  given  to 
these  two  different  types  of  student,  and  their  college  course  be 
differently  planned  and  administered. 

Inasmuch  as  the  difference  between  them  involved  both 
purpose  and  ability,  in  planning  their  separation  each  of  these 
factors  had  to  be  considered.  Scholarly  purpose  could  be 
trusted  to  avail  itself  of  scholarly  opportunity,  if  this  oppor- 
tunity were  clearly  and  attractively  set  before  it.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  new  program  of  studies, 
involving  less  prescribed  work,  but  greater  thoroness  and 
wider  independent  reading  in  chosen  subjects,  which,  when 
completed  with  high  standing,  would  entitle  the  student  to  a 
degree  with  honors.  This  program  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  continuous  application  to  each  of  a  group  of  re- 
lated subjects,  supplemented  by  such  general  courses  as  bear 
upon  the  student's  specialty  or  as  are  deemed  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  broadening  his  outlook.  But  it  differs  radically 
from  the  ordinary  group  system  in  many  particulars,  chief  of 
which  is  that  the  combination  or  grouping  of  subjects  is  not 
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fixt  in  advance,  but  is  made  anew  for  each  new  student  to  meet 
his  individual  needs.  It  differs  as  radically  from  the  system 
of  free  election,  in  that  the  student's  choice  of  subjects  must 
be  made  in  consultation  with  and  by  the  approval  of  the  college 
authorities,  and  that,  three  chief  subjects  having  been  so  chosen, 
each  must  be  pursued  continuously  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  actual  ability  of  the  student,  and  his  con- 
sequent fitness  to  undertake  honor  work,  can  rarely  be  demon- 
strated adequately  before  the  end  of  his  Freshman  year. 
Even  with  the  new  system  of  admission  to  Columbia,  whereby 
the  formal  entrance  examinations  are  supplemented  by  the  stu- 
dent's school  record  and  by  personal  interview,  no  safe  predic- 
tion is  possible  of  what  will  be  his  performance  in  the  untried 
conditions  of  college  residence.  Many  students  of  real  abil- 
ity, but  poorly  prepared,  make  a  miserable  showing  at  entrance, 
only  to  find  their  feet  and  to  prove  their  worth  as  they  ad- 
vance, while  others  with  the  best  of  school  records  go  hope- 
lessly to  pieces.  For  this  reason  the  separation  of  the  honor 
from  the  general  student  can  not  wisely  be  attempted  until 
after  the  first  year  of  college  study. 

Upon  these  broad  lines  Columbia  College  has  established  its 
new  honor  curriculum.  For  the  Freshman  year,  consisting 
largely  of  prescribed  courses,  no  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  different  types  of  student,  but  the  work  of  all  is  held  under 
close  observation.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  student  who 
so  desires,  and  whose  record  justifies  it,  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  announce  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  with  honors.  Electing  one  major  sub- 
ject of  study,  he  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  a  representative  of 
that  department  who  thereafter  acts  as  his  "  Faculty  adviser." 
In  consultation  with  his  adviser,  the  student  draws  up  a 
schedule  of  courses  for  the  coming  year,  designating  two 
three-year  sequences  of  study  which,  together  with  the  one 
first  chosen,  will  constitute  his  honor  work.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval of  this  selection  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  the 
student  is  officially  listed  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  with 
honors,  and  the  widest  privileges  which  the  college  can  offer 
are  thrown  open  to  him. 
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For  the  first  year  of  a  three-year  sequence  of  study  no 
extra  work  is  demanded  of  the  candidate  for  honors  beyond 
that  asked  also  of  the  general  student.  In  a  number  of  sub- 
jects this  enables  the  first  year  of  such  a  sequence  to  be  taken 
by  the  well  prepared  student  as  a  Freshman,  and  before  he  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  honors.  But  in  the  second  and 
third  year  of  study  in  each  sequence  the  honor  student  is  ex- 
pected to  learn  far  more  about  his  subject  than  is  taught  in  the 
classroom, — even  tho  the  instruction  there  given  him  is  more 
thoro  and  far-reaching  than  that  given  in  the  sections  for 
the  general  student.  He  is  expected  to  be  interested  in  his 
subjects  and  willing  and  able  to  do  hard  and  independent  work 
in  them;  and  the  summer  vacation  is  regarded  as  a  proper  part 
of  his  available  reading  time.  Provision  is  made  by  each  de- 
partment for  keeping  in  close  personal  touch  during  the  term 
with  their  honor  students,  and  for  guiding  their  collateral  read- 
ing thru  frequent  personal  conferences,  or  thru  a  modification 
of  the  pro-seminar  system.  In  every  way  possible  the  effort 
is  made  to  cause  the  candidate  for  honors  to  feel  he  occupies  a 
privileged  and  responsible  position,  and  is  being  treated  as  a 
scholar  by  scholars. 

Tho  the  candidate  for  honors  is  assumed  to  be  working  for 
scholarly  attainment  rather  than  for  "  points "  and  credits, 
the  exigencies  of  college  book-keeping  require  some  such 
means  for  expressing  his  progress  towards  a  degree.  For 
the  extra  demands  upon  him  in  his  honor  sequences,  extra 
credit  is  given  upon  the  completion  with  high  standing  of  each 
term's  work,  so  that  a  three-hour  course,  crediting  the  gen- 
eral student  three  points  each  term,  yields  five  points  when  sup- 
plemented by  the  independent  but  approved  and  tested  reading 
of  the  honor  student.  This  extra  credit  measures  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  general  courses  which  the  candidate  for 
honors  must  take  for  his  degree.  Tho  such  courses  are  widely 
open  to  his  election,  he  is  held  in  them  only  to  the  ordinary 
passing  standard,  and,  after  the  Freshman  year,  is  in  general 
free  to  concentrate  his  energies  upon  his  honor  studies. 

When  his  three  honor  sequences  are  completed,  the  candidate 
for  honors  is  given  a  final  general  examination,  partly  oral 
and  partly  written,  covering  the  whole  field  of  his  honor  work 
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and  testing  the  extent  and  thoroness  of  his  mastery  of  his 
chosen  subjects.  This  provision  is  designed  to  correct  what 
has  been  one  of  the  most  subtly  undermining  influences  in  col- 
legiate instruction, — the  student's  perception  that  he  was  asked 
only  to  take  and  pass  his  courses  one  by  one,  and  that  once 
the  examination  was  past  and  the  credit  entered  upon  the 
registrar's  books,  he  was  free  to  forget  all  he  had  learned,  and 
triumphantly  to  burn  or  sell  his  notes  and  texts.  Even  the 
thoroly  conscientious  student  has  not  escaped  the  contagion  of 
this  idea,  but  too  often  regards  his  chief  business  as  the  passing 
of  examinations  and  the  attainment  of  points.  One  of  the 
main  purposes  the  new  system  of  honors  aims  to  accomplish 
is  the  correction  of  this  evil,  and  to  induce  able  and  ambitious 
students  to  expend  their  energies  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  of  intellectual  power  rather  than  of  credits.  Therefore  the 
degree  with  honors  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  final  extent  of 
his  mastery  of  the  whole  field  of  his  work,  and  his  term  by 
term  averages  are  regarded  only  as  indicating  his  fitness  to 
continue  in  his  course.  Should  at  any  time  his  unfitness  be 
proved,  he  may  be  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  honors  and 
given  such  credit  towards  a  degree  as  his  attainment  may 
have  warranted. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
exceptionally  industrious  and  able  student  to  accomplish  in 
less  than  four  years  the  work  required  for  a  college  degree. 
This  has  been  an  opportunity  highly  prized  by  ambitious 
youths,  unable  to  afford  the  full  four  years  of  normal  college 
residence,  and  seeking  to  enter  upon  professional  or  commer- 
cial careers  as  early  as  possible.  Under  certain  conditions  this 
privilege  is  retained  in  the  honor  curriculum.  A  student  who 
elects  to  study  for  honors  in  subjects  where  the  college 
sequences  are  in  direct  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  sec- 
ondary school,  and  who  has  presented  the  advanced  college  en- 
trance requirement  therein,  may,  as  a  Freshman,  begin  his 
consecutive  courses  and  obtain  a  degree  with  honors  in  three 
years.  Such  a  student  will,  however,  be  compelled  to  carry  a 
larger  number  of  general  courses  parallel  with  his  honor 
work,  and  it  is  hoped  few  students  will  attempt  it  save  under 
the  spur  of  necessity. 
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The  extent  of  the  extra  work  and  independent  initiative  to 
be  demanded  of  the  honor  student,  the  number  of  courses  he 
can  pursue  with  profit  simultaneously,  and  the  degree  of  con- 
centration which  should  properly  be  asked  of  him,  are  prob- 
lems of  detail  whose  present  solutions  may  well  need  modi- 
fication from  time  to  time,  as  the  light  of  fuller  experience 
is  shed  upon  them.  But  the  methods  devised  for  administra- 
tion admit  of  such  modifications  without  confusion;  and  the 
hopefulness  of  the  whole  new  Columbia  system  lies  in  its 
flexibility.  Tho  a  broad  division  is  made  between  the  honor 
and  the  general  student,  and  the  one  is  relieved  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  prescribed  courses  required  of  the  other, 
within  each  division  it  is  possible  to  construct  widely  varying 
programs  of  study  to  meet  the  changing  and  diverse  needs  of 
the  individual  student.  Such  a  division  and  such  flexibility 
the  modern  conditions  of  collegiate  education  have  shown 
to  be  imperatively  demanded.  The  Columbia  system  offers 
them. 

Having  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  two 
broadly  contrasted  types  of  modern  college  students,  I  have 
thereafter  referred  to  them  by  some  such  crude  designation  as 
"  the  socially  purposed  "  and  "  the  scholarly,"  respectively.  I 
am  anxious  that  my  use  of  such  appellations  be  not  misunder- 
stood, for  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  sufficiently  old-fashioned 
to  regret  to  see  the  twin  title  of  "  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  " 
divided,  and  to  believe  that  both  scholarship  and  social  culture 
are  proper  parts  of  a  gentleman's  education.  We  are  prone 
to  remember  what  many  forget,  that  the  college  does  not  exist 
to  help  its  students  to  earn  a  living  or  to  advance  in  some 
future  profession,  but  rather  to  help  them  to  make  the  most  of 
that  which  is  within  themselves,  to  a  culture  of  heart  and  will, 
as  well  as  of  the  mind.  The  "  scholars  "  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  are  no  more  restricted  to  those  who  will  make  scholar- 
ship their  livelihood,  than  are  the  "  socially  purposed  "  con- 
fined to  those  who  will  live  upon  society. 

Henry  Bedinger  Mitchell 

Columbia  College 


II 

WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS 
MAY  SERVE  RURAL  COMMUNITIES  x 

The  conditions  prevailing-  in  rural  communities  thruout  the 
United  States  have  been  much  discust  of  late.  The  report  of 
the  Country  Life  Commission  supplied  extensive  material. 
Observers  agree  that  rural  conditions  are  in  need  of  attention 
at  the  hands  of  those  in  control  of  agencies  for  social  ameliora- 
tion. 

It  is  deplorable  that  it  has  become  a  common  rule  that  the 
country  should  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  city.  The  coun- 
try department  store  has  its  full  share  of  second-rate  com- 
modities, antiquated  styles,  shoddy  fabrics,  glaring  chromos, 
ambiguous  utilities  and  articles  of  flimsy  and  meretricious  con- 
struction, many  of  which  should  never  have  been  manufactured 
for  anybody's  use.  Too  often  the  country  pulpit  dispenses 
doctrines  at  variance  with  the  best  thought  of  the  city  min- 
istry, and  indeed  the  country  preacher  sometimes  reserves  for 
private  use  the  reviving  and  clarifying  truths  of  modern 
thought,  giving  to  his  country  flock  the  sterile  and  unpro- 
gressive.  The  teacher  who  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
city  board  of  education  is  held  good  enough  for  the  children 
of  the  country.  In  some  of  our  counties  80  per  cent,  of  the 
country  teachers  have  had  less  than  a  high  school  education, 
while  there  is  scarcely  a  fair-sized  town  in  the  state  that  em- 
ploys any  except  normal,  college,  or  university  graduates  as 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  towns  and  cities  are  well 
supplied  with  high  schools,  but  the  great  majority  of  country 
youth  in  North  Dakota  are  from  five  to  fifty  miles  from  a  high 
school,  and  are  virtually  denied  the  privileges  of  modern  edu- 
cation. 

1  Address  delivered  before  the  North  Dakota  Educational  Association, 
December  31,  1909. 
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'     •  I 
The  only  way  by  which  we  may  make  sure  that  our  society 

will  not  cleave  into  castes,  becoming  more  and  more  rigid 
as  pioneer  conditions  pass  away,  and  develop  an  extensive 
country  population  at  social  and  economic  disadvantage,  per- 
haps a  peasant  class,  is  to  guarantee  that  the  essential  ad- 
vantages of  urban  communities  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
live  on  the  land. 

Science  has  no  place  for  blind  optimism.  As  long  as  so- 
ciety can  protect  itself  from  the  germs  of  social  decay,  as  long 
as  the  forces  that  go  to  uncivilize  us  are  kept  in  check,  as  long 
as  virility,  uprightness,  initiative,  and  intelligence  can  be  kept 
in  the  saddle — so  long  shall  we  be  safe.  But  history  records 
devolution  as  well  as  evolution.  Possibly  the  national  future 
will  be  decided  by  the  success  with  which  the  country  life  ques- 
tion is  solved,  inasmuch  as  this  question  seems,  even  more  than 
the  city  slum  question,  to  be  the  point  at  which  issue  is  joined 
between  conflicting  social  forces. 

The  two  chief  agencies  of  social  control  are  education  and 
legislation,  closely  interrelated.  Improvement  of  rural  life 
depends  greatly  upon  legislation.  The  success  of  trusts,  pri- 
vate national  banks,  industries  based  upon  patents  and  copy- 
rights, manufacturing  industries  favored  by  the  tariff,  and 
the  various  lines  of  business  benefiting  by  grants  of  public 
lands  or  by  the  privilege  of  eminent  domain,  has  become  pro- 
nounced. The  success  of  the  small  tiller  of  the  soil  might  be 
similarly  greatly  advanced  by  favorable  legislation.  The 
burden  of  high  rates  of  interest  is  a  heavy  one.  A  vast  load 
would  be  lifted  from  farmers  if  they  might  borrow  money 
at  low  rates  of  interest  as  does  the  farmer  in  New  Zealand, 
a  country  possessing  a  government  life  insurance  department 
and  a  postal  savings  bank,  both  of  which  control  great  sums 
of  money  for  public  benefit. 

In  a  complex  society  legislation  must  be  lookt  to  more  and 
more  for  social  equality  and  justice.  Now  and  then  there  is 
a  cry  of  too  much  legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are 
very  inadequately  supplied  with  legislation.  Legislation  com- 
prizes the  rules  of  the  game.  It  is  the  warp  and  woof  of 
modern  civilization. 
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Education  may  act  directly  upon  legislation  as  when  edu- 
cators appear  before  legislative  bodies  or  serve  in  official  posi- 
tion. Whenever  the  educator  does  get  a  chance  to  act  directly 
upon  legislation,  let  him  make  the  most  of  it,  throwing  into 
his  task  the  ideals  of  his  high  calling  and  realizing  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  ages  has  arrived. 

Somewhat  less  directly  but  as  certainly  the  higher  institu- 
tions may  mold  the  laws  by  impressing  their  students  with 
proper  civic  ideals,  supplying  them  with  pertinent,  system- 
atized information  on  governmental  questions,  opening  up 
clearly  the  lines  of  civic  study  and  analyzing  the  social  forces 
which  to  the  layman  are  a  murky  tangle  and  to  the  crafty  a 
means  of  exploitation. 

For  a  variety  of  removable  causes  our  higher  institutions 
are  doing  less  than  they  should  on  the  civic  side  and  the  high 
schools  are  as  bad.  There  were  32  per  cent,  fewer  students 
pursuing  the  study  of  civics  in  North  Dakota  high  schools 
last  year  than  the  year  before.  Every  college  and  university 
should  be  a  moot  legislature  and  a  powerful  center  of  civic 
honesty,  political  enlightenment,  and  justice.  A  broad  basis 
should  be  laid  for  understanding  social  issues.  Public  opinion 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  higher  institutions 
in  political  affairs.  The  formation  of  public  opinion  should 
not  be  left  to  controlled  publications  or  attorneys  of  special  in- 
terests. 

Herbert  Spencer  showed  that  the  industries  and  technical 
science  of  England  grew  up  entirely  apart  from  the  schools. 
Government  may  be  added  as  a  branch  of  social  activity  with 
which  the  schools  have  had  too  little  to  do.  This  will  not 
continue  to  be  the  case.  I  predict  that  within  five  years  a 
wave  of  educational  interest  in  social  and  civic  instruction 
will  sweep  the  country,  even  as  we  are  now  in  the  full  tide  of 
interest  in  education  for  production. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  civic 
and  social  needs  of  the  country  population.  First  the  condi- 
tions must  be  studied  and  analyzed.  Many  questions  must  be 
raised  and  many  lines  of  inquiry  laid  out.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the   facts  of  country  life,  its  strong  and  weak 
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points.  Definite  data  should  show  to  what  extent  there  is 
preventable  ill-health.  Let  us  know  more  about  the  relation 
of  housework  on  the  farm  to  insanity.  Let  us  learn  what 
psychological  effects  are  produced  by  the  strange  immensities 
about  the  dweller  on  the  plains.  Let  us  know  to  what  ex- 
tent the  person  in  the  country  goes  without  things,  buys  in- 
ferior things,  pays  too  much  for  things,  and  does  the  wrong 
things.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  million 
dollars  a  year  the  North  Dakota  farmer  invests  in  worthless 
stocks.  A  New  York  banking  house  sets  the  sum  lost  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  thru  poor  investments  at  over  half 
a  billion  dollars.  This  state  is  notorious  for  the  easy  pickings 
of  the  dubious  promoter.  The  farm,  the  garden,  the  door- 
yard,  the  grove,  the  house,  the  barn,  the  crops,  the  school,  and 
the  family  all  come  within  the  range  of  our  modern  reforma- 
tory curiosity,  which  knows  no  barriers  of  privacy  or  law  of 
trespass.  First  we  need  to  know  conditions.  We  want  the 
facts. 

To  get  the  facts,  interpret  them,  create  attitudes  with  regard 
to  them,  and  work  up  momentum  for  improved  conditions  is  an 
educational  duty.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  in  college 
or  university  but  has  its  part  to  play  in  the  improvement  of 
rural  conditions.  The  debating  clubs  may  well  take  up  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  agricultural  production  and  marketing. 
There  are  questions  of  legal,  educational,  and  industrial  char- 
acter upon  which  there  should  be  much  mind-clearing  dis- 
cussion not  only  among  college  students,  but  by  the  students  in 
our  high  schools  as  well. 

The  need  of  adequate  instruction  along  all  the  lines  of  in- 
dustry represented  in  country  communities  is  too  evident  to 
require  extended  discussion.  Education  in  the  industries  of 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  fruit  culture,  home-making  and 
forms  of  manufacturing  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  improved  con- 
ditions. 

More  and  better  ways  of  reaching  out  and  directly  affecting 
the  life  of  rural  communities  are  being  found.  The  extra- 
mural college  and  university  have  great  possibilities.  The 
principle  of  the  farmers'  institute  and  farmers'  bulletin  may 
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be  adapted  to  meet  various  needs.  The  sending  out  of  coun- 
selors to  deal  with  the  problems  of  reading  matter,  laws,  mar- 
kets, schools,  husbandry,  organizations,  and  social  conditions 
should  be  part  of  the  work  of  higher  institutions.  There 
should  be  a  traveling  faculty  on  the  firing  line  at  all  times. 
The  publishing  side  of  the  colleges  means  much  to  those  living 
away  from  centers. 

The  straight  facts  of  science  should  be  spread  broadcast  by 
the  various  agencies  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The 
need  for  the  better  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  evident.  While 
probably  the  majority  of  people  now  accept  such  facts  as  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the 
attitude  of  large  numbers  toward  science  is  not  all  that  might 
be  desired.  The  higher  institutions  have  little  to  be  proud  of 
when  confronted  with  certain  evidences  of  the  longevity  of 
popular  errors.  Farmers  still  save  small  potatoes  for  seed,  sow 
wheat  screenings,  and  wonder  why  land  that  has  raised  the 
same  crop  for  twenty-five  years  should  raise  a  little  less  every 
year.  Parents  still  hang  amulets  about  the  necks  of  children 
to  scare  the  devil  away.  Many  high  school  graduates  have 
no  conception  of  the  work  Darwin  did  for  the  world,  and 
some  leave  college  in  no  better  condition.  To  how  many  is 
the  world  still  a  static  affair,  and  to  how  many  a  medley  of 
chaotic  particulars  presided  over  by  luck?  How  extensively 
is  the  relation  of  physical  to  mental  states  realized  and  how 
many  still  indulge  in  the  physiological  psychology  which 
elected  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  the  affective  consciousness? 
The  belief  in  a  panacea  or  cure-all  is  indicated  by  the  vogue 
of  patent  medicines.  To  what  extent  do  the  platforms  of 
political  parties,  framed  for  popularity,  blaze  out  economic 
and  political  principles  and  disclose  the  scientific  attitude 
toward  national  tendencies?  How  satisfactory  to  the  scientist 
is  the  wildly  applauded  plea  of  the  campaign  barn-stormer  or 
the  logic  of  the  Chautauquan  spellbinder? 

The  higher  institutions  have  a  large  work  to  perform  in  dis- 
pelling error,  creating  right  attitudes  toward  science,  improv- 
ing taste  and  establishing  standards  of  values,  diffusing  in- 
formation and  guiding  thought.     To  this  end  the  education  of 
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adults,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  outreaching  or  extension  activ- 
ities of  the  higher  institutions,  promises  much.  These  now 
conceive  their  work  to  include  direct  dealings  with  men  and 
women  out  of  college.  Country  communities  have  much  to 
expect  from  extra-mural  education. 

However,  the  most  fundamental  way  of  improving  con- 
ditions for  any  class  in  society  is  to  bring  all  persons,  or, 
failing  that,  as  many  as  possible,  who  may  later  serve  as  in- 
dustrial, moral,  and  civic  leaders  and  teachers,  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  organized  cultural  agencies  known  as  schools. 
When  the  young  man  or  woman  comes  under  college  influence 
for  months  or  years  as  a  resident  student,  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  exists  for  rebuilding  society.  The  formative  and 
suggestible  period,  during  the  pause  before  practical  labors  in- 
terfere with  mental  development,  is  the  time  to  strike.  More 
and  more  of  the  country  population  should  be  brought  into  the 
higher  institutions.  The  institution  that  does  not  reach  every 
possible  student  is  disloyal  to  civilization.  I  know  of  no 
more  effectual  way  of  bringing  up  country  life  or  any  other 
life  than  to  make  war  on  absenteeism  from  high  school  and 
college,  provided  these  institutions  are  made  equal  to  the  op- 
portunities at  their  doors. 

Arland  D.  Weeks 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 


Ill 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  T.  SHERMAN  AS  A  HISTORY 

TEACHER 

That  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  once  a  Louisiana 
teacher  few  people  outside  of  the  state  know;  fewer  still  know 
that  he  taught  history  in  Louisiana  during  the  critical  period 
from  1859  t0  1 86 1. 

Sherman  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Seminary  (now  the  Louisiana  State  University)  in  1859.  He 
was  to  teach  engineering,  architecture,  and  drawing  as  soon 
as  the  students  were  ready  to  undertake  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  When  the  Seminary  opened  it  was  found  that  the 
first  year  there  would  be  no  class  except  the  fourth  or  fresh- 
man. Consequently  it  would  be  two  years  before  students 
were  prepared  to  take  up  work  in  engineering. 

Sherman  then  announced  his  intention  to  teach  history  and 
geography;  and  all  the  instruction  that  he  ever  gave  to  Louisi- 
ana youth  was  in  those  subjects.  Nine  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  promotion  of  students  to  his  engineering 
classes  he  was  commanding  a  Federal  brigade  at  Manassas, 
and  in  the  opposing  Confederate  army  were  half  the  students 
who  four  months  before  had  sat  in  his  classes. 

An  old  list  made  in  i860  gives  the  titles  of  the  texts  used  in 
history  and  geography :  Mitchell's  Geography,  Long's  Ancient 
geography  and  Atlas,  Willard's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Peter  Parley's  Universal  history,  Taylor's  Manual  of  ancient 
and  modern  history,  Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  and  Smith's 
History  of  Greece. 

During  the  first  year  it  is  probable  that  the  historical 
library  was  very  small,  but  in  August,  i860,  Sherman  went 
to  New  York  to  purchase  books  and  other  supplies.  He  sent 
down  to  the  seminary  several  thousand  volumes,  among  them 
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about  four  hundred  volumes  of  history  and  geography.  The 
list,  in  Sherman's  handwriting  on  Van  Nostrand's  business 
paper,  is  before  me  as  I  write.  It  shows  that  Sherman  was 
much  interested  in  travel,  exploration,  and  discovery.  Marco 
Polo,  Layard,  Humboldt,  Commodore  Perry,  and  many  other 
authors  whose  names  are  now  forgotten,  are  on  the  lists. 
Sherman  evidently  tried  to  get  at  least  one  history  of  every 
country;  and  there  are  two  of  Japan — a  pretty  good  list  for 
i860.  The  best  modern  biographies  were  chosen,  from  Peter 
the  Great  to  Madison  and  Washington.  In  the  collected  works 
and  speeches  of  American  statesmen  there  were  represented 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Clay,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Ben- 
ton. The  standard  atlases  and  maps  are  on  the  list:  Colton, 
Maury,  Alison,  Anthon,  and  Lippincott.  Books  on  local  and 
United  States  history  are  scarce — Gayarre,  Monette,  Lossing, 
Prescott,  and  Bancroft  are  all.  Of  the  European  works  that 
are  still  known  there  are  Grote,  Gibbon,  Rollin,  Sismondi, 
Hallam,  Schiller,  Puffendorf,  Lieber,  De  Tocqueville,  Alison, 
Hume,  and  Macaulay. 

The  books  were  shipped  by  steamer  to  New  Orleans,  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  Red  River;  from  there  some  boxes  were  sent 
by  small  steamboats  to  Pineville,  a  little  village  opposite  Alex- 
andria, and  from  Pineville  an  ox  wagon  hauled  them  to  the 
Seminary  three  miles  out  in  the  pine  woods  north  of  Red 
River.  One  of  the  boxes  by  mistake  was  carried  on  up  to 
Shreveport,  where,  owing  to  low  water  in  the  river,  it  re- 
mained several  weeks.  Low  water  also  forced  the  Seminary 
authorities  to  haul  overland  from  the  mouth  of  Red  River  the 
rest  of  the  boxes  and  supplies.  Most  of  the  books  purchased 
in  August  had  reached  the  seminary  by  November,  when  the 
session  began,  but  a  few  old  volumes  were  delayed.  The 
bills  for  these  volumes  were  not  paid,  owing  to  secession  and 
civil  war,  until  1865,  when  the  seminary  settled  Van  Nos- 
trand's bills  against  ex-Superintendent  Sherman,  then  Lieuten- 
ant-General  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Little  is  known  of  Sherman's  instruction  except  that  given 
in  American  history.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  first  ses- 
sion no  other  course  was  given.     In  addition  to  the  formal 
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class  work  Sherman  once  a  week  spoke  to  the  assembled  stu- 
dents on  some  interesting  phase  of  United  States  history. 
Former  students  remember  that  he  preferred  to  dwell  upon 
battles,  great  leaders,  explorations,  American  expansion,  etc. 
One  of  his  students  said  of  him:  "  Much  given  to  silence  and 
the  keeping  of  his  own  counsel,  he  was  fluent  and  eloquent 
when  he  spoke.  I  have  heard  him  lecture  charmingly  to  the 
assembled  students  on  the  history  of  his  country,  selecting  by 
preference  chapters  of  exploration  and  adventure,  or  heroic 
struggle  and  enterprise,  such  as  gave  to  the  Union  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas  and  the  Great  West." 

Of  the  Friday  lectures  Sherman  himself  wrote  to  General 
G.  Mason  Graham,  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the  Seminary : 
"  Every  Friday  evening  all  hands  attend  in  the  large  section 
room  to  declaim.  After  they  are  thru  I  generally  speak  an 
hour  or  so  on  some  interesting  piece  of  history.  They  take 
great  interest  in  it.  Next  Friday  I  must  in  connection  with 
my  last  [lecture]  approach  and  maybe  recount  the  leading 
events  of  the  conquest  of  California.  Altho  not  liking 
a  critical  audience,  if  you  happen  to  be  here  on  Friday  next 
you  may  be  admitted." 

Sherman  was  perhaps  fondest  of  describing  the  expansion 
of  the  United  States  and  of  telling  about  army  life  on  the 
Western  frontier.  And  both  professors  and  students  liked  to 
hear  him  talk,  whether  in  the  Friday  assembly,  or  in  his  own 
rooms,  or  out  on  the  grounds.  Colonel  D.  F.  Boyd,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sherman  as  Superintendent,  wrote,  in  after  years :  "  In 
the  off  hours  from  study  or  drill  he  encouraged  the  cadets  to 
look  him  up  and  have  a  talk.  And  I  have  often  seen  his  private 
rooms  nearly  full  of  boys  listening  to  his  stories  of  army 
and  Western  life,  which  he  loved  so  well  to  tell  them.  Nor 
could  he  appear  on  the  grounds  in  recreation  hours  without 
the  cadets  one  by  one  gathering  around  him  for  a  talk.  Nothing 
seemed  to  delight  him  so  much  as  to  mingle  with  us  socially, 
and  the  magnetism  of  the  man  riveted  us  all  to  him  very 
closely,  especially  the  cadets." 

The  Friday  declamations  and  the  holiday  proceedings  were 
under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Sherman.     The  pub- 
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lished  speeches  of  some  of  the  students  clearly  show  his  in- 
fluence. A  Fourth  of  July  oration,  for  example,  describes 
in  a  strongly  national  spirit  the  development  of  the  colonies, 
the  achievement  of  independence,  the  greatness  of  the  founders 
of  the  republic,  the  development  of  the  nation,  and  the  evils  of 
sectional  rivalry.  It  ends  with  Sherman's  familiar  plea  for  a 
return  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Republic. 

Sherman's  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Union  and  as  to 
the  questions  of  controversy  between  North  and  South  were 
well  known  to  the  students  and  the  faculty.  He  hammered 
them  in  for  two  years  and  stated  just  before  leaving  in  1861 
that,  while  few  agreed  with  him,  no  one  in  Louisiana  had 
ever  made  an  unpleasant  remark  to  him  about  his  opinions. 
He  declared  that  secession  was  treason  and  rebellion,  and 
would  result  in  civil  war;  that  it  could  never  succeed,  because 
physical  and  economic  geography  was  against  disunion.  He 
developed  the  geographical  argument  in  its  strongest  and  most 
scientific  form.  As  to  slavery,  he  disliked  it,  but  thought  it  a 
necessary  institution,  at  least  in  the  lower  South.  Strangely 
enough  he  thought  that  it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  real  cause 
of  the  sectional  controversy,  but  merely  a  pretext.  For  both 
abolitionists  and  secessionist  agitators  he  had  a  profound  dis- 
like, which  he  frequently  voiced.  His  letters  to  his  brother 
John,  begging  him  to  be  moderate,  sound  queer  today. 

When  at  home  in  Ohio  he  defended  the  Southern  people  as 
being  on  the  whole  humane  and  conservative,  and  condemned 
the  abolition  agitator.  When  in  the  South  he  endeavored 
to  convince  the  people  that  not  all  in  Ohio  were  "  nigger 
stealers "  and  lawbreakers,  and  intimated  that  the  pro- 
slavery  politicians  were  much  to  blame  for  the  disturbed  state 
of  affairs.  The  inscription  cut  in  marble  over  the  main  en- 
trance of  the  Seminary,  to  which  Sherman  was  fond  of  re- 
ferring, exprest  his  views  very  well : — 

By  the  liberality  of  the  general  government 
The  union — esto  perpetua. 

Walter  L.  Fleming 
Louisiana  State  University 


IV 
ECONOMICS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE1 

The  aim  of  economics  teaching  in  college  depends  on  the 
purpose  of  college  training  as  a  whole.  Increasing  wealth 
brings  to  our  institutions  growing  numbers  of  students  of 
varying  earnestness  and  capacity.  During  the  freshman  year 
the  college  ought  to  weed  out  ruthlessly  the  indifferent  and  the 
incompetent.  During  the  remaining  years  it  ought  to  train 
for  leadership  a  genuine  intellectual  and  spiritual  aristocracy — 
an  aristocracy  of  keen  mind,  broad  vision,  and  unfailing  en- 
thusiasm; an  aristocracy  capable  of  the  wise,  far-seeing  leader- 
ship so  essential  in  a  democracy.  The  college  gains  nothing 
by  yielding  to  the  spurious  utilitarianism  that  demands  "  prac- 
tical "  training, — that  is,  training  immediately  valuable  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  I  would  hold  fast  to  the  cultural  ideal,  tho  I 
would  not  hold  fast  to  the  old  idea  of  culture. 

Four  things  the  college  ought  to  do  for  its  students.  It 
ought  to  interest  them  broadly  in  practically  all  human  af- 
fairs, giving  them  a  series  of  pegs,  so  to  speak,  on  which  to 
hang  what  they  will  learn  in  after  life.  It  ought  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  the  world's  best  minds  past  and  present.  It 
ought  to  teach  them  scientific  habits  of  work  and  thought.  It 
ought  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of  proportion,  sanity,  balance, 
ability  to  look  things  full  in  the  face,  to  form  judgments  and 
choose  courses  of  action  in  view  of  all.  the  consequences  in- 
volved, both  direct  and  indirect.  Such  is  the  culture  the  col- 
lege ought  to  give  its  students — to  the  gifted  few  in  rich 
measure,  to  ordinary  students  according  to  their  capacity. 

In  such  a  college  course,  what  is  the  aim  of  economics  teach- 
ing?  First  of  all,  to  train  the  student  in  scientific  thinking  and 

1  Earlier  articles  in  the  Series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the  Edu- 
cational Review  for  April,  May,  and  September,  1910. 
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to  cultivate  in  him  the  power  of  practical  judgment.  Before 
beginning  economics,  he  should  have  had  some  training  in 
mathematics  and  natural  science,  thus  learning  the  first  ele- 
ments of  scientific  method  in  fields  where  conditions  are  simple 
and  capable  of  experimental  control.  To  form  habits  of  ex- 
act and  patient  observation,  to  learn  to  formulate  and  test 
theories,  and  to  make  logical  connections  of  cause  and  effect, 
— these  things  the  student  should  learn  from  natural  science. 
Passing  then  to  the  study  of  economics  he  meets  a  new  and 
more  refractory  set  of  facts,  that  do  not  fit  his  formulas  and 
that  can  be  used  by  the  skilful  teacher  to  break  down  much 
of  the  cocksureness  that  often  afflicts  the  immature  student  in 
his  first  enthusiasm  at  having  really  learned  something  in 
natural  science.  This  greater  complexity  of  facts  compels 
him  in  each  case  not  only  to  scrutinize  carefully  his  premises, 
but  to  make  sure  that  he  has  included  all  the  important 
premises.  Moreover,  the  facts,  even  when  properly  classified, 
do  not  "  stay  put."  Economic  conditions  are  constantly 
changing,  and  even  the  human  motives  behind  economic  ac- 
tions have  nothing  like  the  constancy  and  reliability  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  for  example.  The  conclusions  of  eco- 
nomics, therefore,  are  at  best  only  provisional;  this  very  in- 
exactness and  partialness,  in  my  judgment,  give  to  the  subject 
additional  value  as  a  means  of  scientific  training.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  been  led  to  work  out  the  conditions  and  implica- 
tions of  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population,  for  example, 
will  learn  to  walk  warily  among  facts  and  to  avoid  hasty 
and  sweeping  generalizations.  A  science  that  teaches  a  stu- 
dent to  pick  out  essential  and  underlying  causes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  due  weight  to  temporary  disturbing  influ- 
ences, may  fairly  claim  high  rank  as  a  means  of  developing 
scientific  temper  and  habits  of  work. 

Especially  is  it  valuable  for  the  development  of  practical 
judgment;  for  questions  of  social  policy  are  rarely  capable  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  Statesman,  legislator,  admin- 
istrator, reformer, — all  alike  must  decide  things  on  a  balance 
of  considerations.  Even  in  everyday  life  there  are  few  clear- 
cut  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  wise  and  unwise.     A  study 
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like  economics,  in  which  some  phenomena  have  been  reduced 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  order  and  coherence,  while  others 
remain  intractable,  is  fitted  in  peculiar  degree  to  further  that 
sane,  alert,  cautious  habit  of  judgment  that  characterizes  both 
the  true  scientist  and  the  level-headed  man  of  affairs. 

Further  than  this,  economics  in  college  ought  to  help  stu- 
dents get  rid  of  class  prejudice.  They  come  to  college  with 
all  sorts  of  astonishing  notions  on  economic  and  social  affairs, 
unconsciously  picked  up  from  parents  and  friends :  prejudices 
against  trade  unions  and  trusts,  against  foreigners  and 
anarchists,  against  democracy  and  progress,  against  everything 
imaginable — but  in  any  case  prejudices  and  not  reasoned  con- 
victions. They  generally  come,  too,  with  a  rich  store  of 
social  good-will  and  desire  to  be  really  of  use.  Such  desire, 
lacking  wise  direction,  sometimes  runs  off  into  mushy  senti- 
mentalism  or  barren  radicalism.  Prejudices  and  enthusiasm 
alike  need  rationalizing;  both  alike  give  the  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  the  student  to  thinking  about  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  particular  notion,  of  suggesting  to  him  the  tests 
he  must  apply  to  it.  Since  all  social  questions  have  an 
economic  basis,  this  is  peculiarly  the  opportunity  of  the  eco- 
nomics teacher.  Wherever  he  finds  a  prejudice  he  ought  to 
destroy  it,  compelling  the  student  either  to  abandon  it,  or  to 
substitute  for  it  a  conviction  based  on  reason.  This  is  a  part 
of  that  process  of  broadening  the  interest  of  the  student  which 
was  suggested  as  the  first  duty  of  the  college. 

Finally,  economics  ought  to  help  the  student  acquire  a  sane 
attitude  toward  social  improvement.  Realizing  in  some  meas- 
ure the  importance  of  the  social  institutions  worked  out  in 
the  world's  experience,  yet  seeing  that  they  are  always  relative 
to  particular  conditions  of  time  and  place,  he  can  be  brought 
to  face  the  great  problems  of  present-day  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  social  reform  with  broad  sympathy,  patient  regard  for 
facts,  recognition  of  economic  laws,  tolerance  of  other  opinions 
and  points  of  view.  His  training  in  economics  ought  to  give 
him  not  a  set  of  cut  and  dried  opinions,  but  a  point  of  view 
and  a  method  of  work,  the  one  sane,  the  other  scientific. 
Rightly  enough  the  country  demands  leaders  with  such  equip- 
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merit :  college  economics  ought  to  help  supply  that  equipment. 
The  advancement  of  the  science  is  a  noble  aim,  but  that 
task  rests  on  the  economist  as  investigator  and  university- 
teacher.  The  college  today,  as  ever,  should  be  the  maker  of 
men  and  women.  The  sanction  of  economics  teaching  in 
college  is  primarily  not  scientific,  but  social.  It  attains 
its  social  end,  however,  only  as  it  is  uncompromisingly 
scientific. 

This  statement  of  aims  indicates  roughly  when  economics 
should  be  introduced  into  the  college  course,  and  what  it  should 
include.  It  is  traditionally  and  rightly  a  junior  subject.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  rarely  that  a  student  will  profit  by  formal 
economic  study  during  the  first  half  of  the  college  course. 
Give  him  first  some  natural  science  and  history.  To  allow 
freshmen  to  study  economics  is  in  my  judgment  distinctly 
wrong,  and  its  election  by  sophomores,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  is  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  better  to  take  it  too  late 
rather  than  too  early,  no  matter  if  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced work  is  lessened  thereby.  Few  college  departments 
have  much  more  to  give  a  student  after  two  years'  work. 

The  real  problem  is  that  of  the  elementary  course,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  three  students  out  of  four  will  take 
no  other.  It  should  be  a  solid  course  of  five  hours  a  week, 
or  its  equivalent,  thruout  a  whole  year,  taking  a  third  of  the 
student's  time.  In  my  experience  students  in  a  five-hour 
course  do  much  more  than  twice  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
in  a  three-hour  one.  (This  change,  by  the  way,  I  would  ex- 
tend to  other  subjects  besides  economics.)  The  increased  fre- 
quency of  impact  of  instructor  on  student,  the  student's  un- 
pleasant consciousness  that  each  day  brings  a  new  demand, 
the  very  momentum  gained  by  daily  meetings, — all  combine 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Yet  more  important,  increased  time  makes  possible  an  en- 
larged content,  and  this  is  vitally  important.  At  the  recent 
conference  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  economics 2  an 
astonishing  diversity  of  ideas  and  methods  was  disclosed,  yet 
it  was  pretty  clearly  shown  that  most  teachers  make  theory 
2  See  Journal  of  political  economy,  December,  1909. 
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the  staple  of  their  work,  however  much  they  sugar-coat  it. 
They  are  right  in  so  doing,  for  fundamentally  they  are  try- 
ing to  lead  the  student  to  explain  economic  phenomena. 
Theory  can  not  be  taught  rapidly,  and  as  most  teachers  feel  it 
necessary  to  give  a  rather  complete  outline,  a  three-hour 
course  leaves  time  for  little  else,  except  some  "  practical 
problems."  But  pure  theory  is  dry  pabulum  for  the  immature 
student;  moreover,  it  is  likely  to  be  worthless  and  even 
dangerous  to  him.  Consequently,  while  the  first  course  should 
have  a  stiff  backbone  of  theory,  it  ought  to  be  built  up  of  con- 
crete description  of  phenomena  as  they  exist  today,  with 
enough  economic  history  to  show  the  conditions  out  of  which 
the  present  organization  has  arisen.  It  should  contain  enough 
of  the  history  of  economics  to  show  the  relativity  and  tran- 
sitoriness  of  present  theories,  and  it  should  show  the  relation 
of  economic  conditions  and  theory  to  past  and  present  prob- 
lems of  social  betterment.  As  it  is  today,  most  teachers, 
like  most  textbooks,  divide  their  time  between  theory  and  so- 
called  "  practical  problems,"  and  leave  out  the  other  things. 
They  can  scarcely  do  otherwise.  A  thoroly  satisfactory  course 
in  elementary  economics  must  wait  till  college  authorities  are 
willing  to  reorganize  their  curriculum  so  as  to  give  it  the 
added  time  above  suggested,  and  till  teachers  are  willing  to 
do  the  amount  of  hard  work  involved  in  such  a  course.  The 
gain  will  be  well  worth  the  cost. 

The  student  should  learn  first  how  the  production  of  wealth 
depends  on  labor,  natural  resources,  artificial  capital,  and 
business  organization,  studying  the  actual  organization  of 
agriculture,  mining,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  and  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  important  facts  in  their  development. 
He  should  study  our  fundamental  economic  institutions,  pri- 
vate property,  competition,  and  freedom,  observing  their  his- 
tory, their  limitations,  and  their  actual  present  operation,  dis- 
covering their  relativity  and  the  necessity  for  their  readjust- 
ment to  changing  conditions.  On  the  basis  of  these  funda- 
mentals he  should  build  up  a  theory  of  value  and  distribution 
that  takes  account  both  of  economic  history — especially  since 
the  industrial   revolution — and  of  the  history  of  economic 
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theory.  I  should  insist  on  the  history,  in  order  to  guard 
against  too  implicit  faith  in  our  own  theory. 

The  latter  part  of  the  course  may  well  be  devoted  especially 
to  problems  of  trade  unions,  trusts,  money,  tariff,  and  the  like, 
and  schemes  of  economic  reform,  like  cooperation,  the  single 
tax,  and  socialism.  I  would  not  fundamentally  change  the 
elementary  economics  course,  but  I  would  enrich  and  vivify  it 
by  giving  the  student  a  mass  of  concrete  illustrative  material, 
contemporary  and  historical,  such  as  will  make  theory  real  to 
him.  The  work  thus  becomes  dynamic,  and  always  looks  for- 
ward to  the  process  of  social  adjustment  in  which  we  desire 
the  student  to  take  intelligent  part.  One  thus  trained  ought 
not  to  become  either  an  unintelligent  reactionary,  a  visionary 
reformer,  or  a  fire-eating  revolutionary. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  separately  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  elementary  course.  I  shall,  therefore,  turn  directly 
to  the  question  of  how  it  should  be  presented.  Most  teachers 
use  one  of  four  methods:  (i)  Textbook;  (2)  lecture;  (3) 
syllabus;  (4)  library  work.  Each  method  has  its  own  disad- 
vantages. Textbooks  in  general  have  a  singular  lack  of  em- 
phasis. Most  students  do  not  distinguish  the  essential  from 
the  unessential,  the  terminology  being  new  and  the  whole 
treatment  more  or  less  abstract.  Of  the  ordinary  evils  of 
slavery  to  a  text  I  need  not  speak.  In  a  lecture  course  most 
undergraduates  do  no  work.  If  a  syllabus  is  used,  most  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  text  are  encountered,  but  with  two  or  three 
books  instead  of  one.  Without  unlimited  library  funds, 
library  reading  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion  is  impossible.  A 
hundred  students  are  always  wanting  to  get  hold  of  half  a 
dozen  books.  Most  teachers,  therefore,  come  back  to  a  com- 
bination of  textbook  and  lecture,  with  more  or  less  effort  at 
supplementary  library  work, — not  a  bad  solution,  tho  by  no 
means  an  ideal  one. 

The  root  difficulty  is  to  get  into  the  hands  of  all  the  stu- 
dents concrete  material  that  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  in- 
telligent and  informed  discussion.  Our  students  do  not  know 
the  facts  of  economic  life.  Of  late  some  books  are  beginning 
to  appear  that  try  to  meet  this  need.     A  critic  has  said,  with 
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a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  if  one  knows  no  economics  these 
books  are  useless,  because  they  do  not  contain  enough;  and  if 
he  does  know  some  economics  they  are  useless,  because  he 
already  knows  all  they  contain.  None  the  less  I  believe  that 
the  solution  of  our  present  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  putting 
into  the  hands  of  students  a  large  book,  perhaps  running  to 
two  or  three  volumes,  consisting  of  well-selected  studies  of 
different  phases  of  contemporary  economic  activity,  selections 
from  economic  history,  and  the  history  of  economics,  and 
studies  of  pending  problems  in  economic  and  social  readjust- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  keeping  such  a  book  up  to  date  I 
fully  recognize.  Such  a  work  could  be  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent compiled  from  standard  literature,  but  to  meet  the  need  it 
would  also  have  to  include  considerable  amounts  of  new 
descriptive  matter.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  value  I 
would  have  a  section  showing  the  conditions  of  wheat  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Argentina,  India,  and  Russia;  the 
way  in  which  the  grain  gets  to  market,  where  it  is  sold,  and 
what  influences  determine  its  price;  together  with  a  sketch  of 
the  course  of  wheat  prices  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
question  of  value  would  thus  immediately  be  tied  up  in  the  stu- 
dent's mind  not  only  with  some  vague  formula  of  marginal 
utility,  but  with  actual  conditions  of  distribution  of  population, 
fertility  of  land,  the  consuming  habits  of  the  people,  the  use  of 
machinery  and  scientific  methods  in  agriculture,  soil  conserva- 
tion, transportation,  speculation, — the  real  influences  that  our 
formulas  fail  to  suggest.  By  the  use  of  a  good  textbook  the 
student  can  at  the  same  time  learn  as  much  of  the  technical 
jargon  as  is  thought  desirable, — but  with  this  difference,  that 
it  will  now  have  some  meaning  for  him.  After  wheat  I  should 
treat  some  monopolistic  commodity,  such  as  kerosene  or  an- 
thracite coal,  bringing  out  similarities  and  differences  as  com- 
pared with  wheat.  The  purpose  of  this  reading  or  "  source  " 
book  would  be,  not  to  furnish  an  inductive  basis  for  elementary 
economics,  for  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  teaching  it  inductively, 
but  to  give  concrete  illustrative  material  in  which  the  student 
may  examine  actively  at  work  every  important  principle  laid 
down  in  text  or  lecture.     He  can  thus  be  stimulated  to  study 
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his  own  experience  and  employ  his  own  observation  and  re- 
search in  determining  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  hypotheses 
out  of  which  economic  theory  is  built  up.  According  to  this 
plan  the  teacher  may  lecture  occasionally,  but  the  student  will 
do  the  work,  because  he  will  have  something  to  work  on.  He 
will  not  be  required  to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  grinding 
out  scientific  explanations  in  vacuo,  which  is  about  what  we 
ask  of  him  in  his  ignorance  now.  Description  without  ex- 
planation is  empty;  explanation  without  description,  futile; 
description  and  explanation  combined  train  the  scientific 
thinker. 

Given  then  a  sourcebook  such  as  has  been  suggested  and 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  text,  the  task  of  the  teacher  in  the 
elementary  course  becomes  fairly  simple.  It  is  summed  up 
in  two  words — interest  and  drill.  With  proper  equipment 
there  is  little  excuse  for  failure  to  interest  college  students  in 
economics,  but  interest  is  not  enough;  it  needs  to  be  com- 
bined with  healthy  compulsion.  Considerable  tho  their  in- 
terest be,  most  elementary  students,  like  other  people,  have 
no  inclination  to  overwork.  They  need  close  supervision.  To 
make  this  possible  in  large  classes  without  entailing  prohibitive 
work  on  the  teacher,  assignments  of  required  material  must  be 
standardized,  so  that  students  can  be  handled  in  groups.  The 
better  ones  can  easily  be  grouped  by  themselves  for  special 
work  in  addition  to  that  required  of  the  ordinary  ones.  The 
better  students  are  neglected  by  most  teachers  at  present,  their 
efforts  being  centered  on  the  group  of  mediocrities  who  set 
the  pace.  The  suggested  reading  book  might  well  contain  all 
the  material  the  ordinary  student  could  be  expected  to  use. 
Then,  instead  of  wasting  the  time  of  the  whole  class  with  as- 
signments of  books  they  will  never  read,  the  teacher  could 
confine  such  recommendations  to  the  special  groups  that  will 
actually  use  them.  Lacking  such  a  sourcebook  the  standard- 
izing of  assignments  and  grouping  of  students  are  none  the 
less  desirable. 

Into  the  technique  of  the  introductory  course  I  shall  go  no 
further.  The  constant  effort  must  be  to  make  the  student 
think  clearly,  thoroly,  and  broadly,  and  to  express  his  thought 
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simply,  clearly,  and  directly.  To  this  end  I  rely  chiefly  on 
constant  classroom  discussion  of  assigned  reading.  In  many 
ways  it  is  less  valuable,  however,  than  the  written  report,  the 
topical  investigation,  the  collection  of  material  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  public  documents,  the  specific  ques- 
tion for  written  answer  and  the  written  examination.  All 
these  methods  unfortunately  devolve  a  great  amount  of  work 
on  the  teacher,  and  unless  he  can  group  students  such  methods 
become  almost  impossible  as  classes  grow  in  size. 

Advanced  courses  present  a  less  difficult  problem  than  the 
introductory  one.  The  smaller  number  of  students  and  their 
more  select  character,  as  well  as  the  more  specialized  character 
of  advanced  work,  which  usually  deals  with  some  one  part 
of  the  field,  such  as  the  labor  problem,  socialism,  or  money, 
make  it  possible  to  adopt  university  methods.  The  students 
can  be  thrown  largely  on  their  own  resources  and  held  re- 
sponsible only  for  results.  They  can  be  trained  to  make  care- 
ful and  somewhat  extended  studies  of  special  topics,  and  class 
work  can  be  based  to  an  extent  on  such  studies,  tho  it  is 
fatal  to  take  much  time  in  having  students  present,  often  very 
badly,  the  results  of  immature  thinking.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  advanced  courses,  like  the  elementary  one,  would 
profit  by  being  "  fattened."  If  it  is  thought  impracticable 
for  a  student  to  give  a  third  of  his  time  to  such  a  study,  let 
him  give  at  least  a  quarter.  Let  us  have  done  with  the 
leisurely  two-hour  undergraduate  course,  where  the  student 
leaves  the  classroom,  say  on  Wednesday  morning,  with  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  economics  need  trouble  him  no 
more  till  the  next  week.  Let  us  cut  down  the  number  of 
courses  and  make  serious  business  of  those  we  do  give.  Too 
many  college  teachers  are  trying  to  do  for  their  students  what 
only  the  university  can  do. 

In  introductory  and  advanced  work  alike,  one  puzzling 
question  is  always  presenting  itself.  What  is  to  be  the 
attitude  of  the  college  teacher  of  economics  toward  the  great 
economic  and  political  issues  that  divide  classes  and  parties? 
He  must  discuss  them,  for  they  are  the  very  questions  that 
give  interest  to  his  subject,  and  on  which  its  conclusions  may 
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be  expected  to  throw  light.  Moreover,  he  must  have  opinions 
about  them.  A  man  who  has  no  positive  ideas  about  trusts 
and  trade  unions,  a  central  bank,  municipal  ownership,  con- 
servation, and  socialism,  and  who  would  therefore  confine  his 
teaching  to  a  mere  "  scientific  "  statement  of  facts  about  them, 
— such  a  man  has  not  red  blood  enough  to  teach  economics  to 
undergraduates.  The  economics  teacher  ought  to  have  useful 
opinions  if  any  one  has.     What  shall  he  do  with  them? 

Probably  few  men  of  scientific  temper  and  honest  disposi- 
tion consider  themselves  justified  in  using  their  position  as  un- 
dergraduate teachers  to  play  the  propagandist  for  mere  opin- 
ions, however  firmly  they  may  hold  them.  The  classroom 
is  no  place  for  propaganda.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  at 
the  present  juncture  one  believes  in  a  central  bank, — may  he 
urge  that  view  in  his  classroom?  Certainly  not,  however 
popular  it  may  happen  to  be  with  his  trustees.  As  a  scientist 
he  ought  to  point  out  the  scientific  reasons  for  his  opinion,  and 
as  a  man  of  affairs  he  ought,  if  he  desires,  to  take  part  in 
practical  movements  looking  toward  the  realization  of  the 
end  he  believes  wise — and  this  equally,  whether  the  end  de- 
sired is  a  central  bank  or  a  cooperative  commonwealth.  Such 
freedom  is  fundamental  to  having  honest  men  in  college  and 
university.  But  as  a  teacher  of  immature  students,  the  econ- 
omist finds  himself  under  obligation  not  to  impose  his  views  on 
minds  more  or  less  incapable  of  resistance.  He  will  not  wish 
to  convert  his  students  to  an  opinion  that  will  be  held  more  or 
less  as  a  prejudice. 

Two  courses,  then,  are  open  to  him.  Either  he  may  keep 
his  opinions  to  himself,  trying  to  present  fairly  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  and  leaving  the  students  to  form  their  own  con- 
clusions; or,  he  may  frankly  state  his  own  judgment,  giving 
the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  his  conclusion  and  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side.  The  first  course  in  my  judgment  is 
unfortunate  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  create  a  race  of  civic  jellyfishes.  The  spectacle  of  an  econ- 
omist out  of  whom  one  can  not  get  a  positive  conclusion  on 
any  live  subject  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  an  inspiring  example 
for  students  whom  we  desire  to  have  form  the  habit  of  reach- 
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ing  sane  decisions.  Secondly,  any  man,  no  matter  how  fair- 
minded,  will  find  it  hard  not  to  present  more  convincingly  the 
arguments  he  believes  than  those  he  doubts.  Hence,  in  taking 
up  any  disputed  topic,  I  tell  a  class  in  advance  what  is  my 
own  conclusion,  thus  giving  them,  so  far  as  possible,  the  op- 
portunity to  discount  the  element  due  to  the  personal  equa- 
tion. Students  and  teacher  thus  stand  on  a  footing  of 
mutual  understanding  that  seems  to  me  conducive  to  mutual 
respect  and  intelligent  discussion.  The  teacher  can  not  help 
imposing  his  ideas  on  his  students  to  some  extent,  but  he  can, 
at  any  rate,  avoid  foisting  off  on  them  opinions  that  they 
absorb  from  him  unconsciously,  because  they  do  not  know  that 
he  holds  them.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  particular  method 
of  dealing  with  this  problem  is  less  important  than  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  approached.  To  realize  that  college  boys  and  girls 
are  generally  young  and  easily  imprest,  and  that  propaganda  of 
disputed  social  policies  on  which  scientific  opinion  is  not  united, 
is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  teaching  of  science — to 
have  this  consciousness  is  the  great  requirement  for  dealing 
wisely  and  fairly  in  this  matter  with  undergraduates. 

A  little  the  same  thing  may  be  said  concerning  the  general 
problem  of  method.  To  see  the  fundamental  importance  of 
economic  relations,  to  think  clearly  and  systematically,  to  put 
things  simply  and  directly,  to  be  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  a 
better  social  order, — these  are  the  characteristics  that  will  en- 
able the  real  teacher  to  touch  his  students  with  the  live  coal 
off  the  altar.  None  the  less  a  method  capable  of  general  use 
needs  to  be  developt  as  a  pedagogical  tool,  serving  the  inter- 
ests at  once  of  sound  scholarship,  free  science,  efficient  citi- 
zenship, and  sane  social  progress. 

Henry  Raymond  Mussey 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 


PHYSICS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL1 

The  conflict  of  ideas  over  the  subject-matter  and  methods 
of  physics  in  the  high  school  which  began  many  years  ago  with 
the  substitution  of  original  discovery  and  extreme  quantitative 
work  for  the  underlying  thought  of  the  old-time  texts  is  be- 
ing gradually  settled,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  is 
practically  here.  The  question  is  again  one  of  subject-mat- 
ter and  method  in  view  of  the  prevailing  conclusion  as  to  the 
ends  to  be  reached  thru  the  study. 

The  field,  however,  is  not  as  new  as  it  once  was.  The  later 
years  of  experience  have  brought  many  convictions  as  to  the 
suitability  and  unsuitability  of  subject-matter,  and  while  our 
ideas  of  what  should  not  be  taught  are  perhaps  more  definite 
than  those  of  what  should  be  taught,  yet  the  wealth  of  proper 
material  to  draw  upon  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  we 
need  only  to  use  care  in  its  selection. 

The  requirement  above  all  others  just  now  is  courage  on 
the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  reject  what  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  unfitted  to  the  ability  and  needs  of  high 
school  students. 

And  it  takes  courage  to  cut  out  unsparingly  from  texts 
which  have  been  recognized  as  standard  for  years;  it  takes 
ability,  too,  to  cull  out  and  adapt  material  from  books  written 
avowedly  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  prevailing  new  ideas.  This 
work  can  not  be  done  in  a  "  hit  or  miss  "  way ;  there  needs  to 
be  an  understanding  of  certain  fundamentals  necessary  to 
secure  an  organized,  unified  course  of  instruction  which  will 
give  physics  a  place  in  the  curriculum  equal  to  or  above  that 
of  any  other  study  in  the  course. 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Wisconsin  Science  Conference,  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, November  4,  1909. 
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First  and  most  important  of  all,  there  must  be  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  great  purpose  of  the  study  as  a  whole.  No 
other  of  the  standard  subjects  is  as  fortunate  as  physics  in 
having  as  a  result  of  years  of  contention  an  end  which  can 
be  clearly  defined  in  understandable  English,  and  which,  can 
be  used  as  a  test  in  the  selection  of  material  and  the  deter- 
mination of  methods. 

There  have  been  two  distinctly  opposed  schools  of  thought, 
each  with  its  clearly  defined  creed,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
new  college  entrance  requirements  not  only  gives  a  much 
greater  freedom  of  action,  but  marks  the  ascendency  of  one  of 
these  creeds  over  the  other  and  the  probable  determination  of 
a  line  of  teaching  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  lead  to  very  de- 
sirable results. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  just  now  not  only  that  the 
adopted  purpose  be  thoroly  understood,  but  that  the  sharp. con- 
trast of  the  old  and  the  new  be  made  prominent;  for  they 
are  essentially  different,  and  any  effort  to  combine  them  will 
likely  result  in  failure.  A  mere  statement  of  these  purposes 
will  show  how  widely  they  differ.  The  old  school  holds  es- 
sentially as  follows :  "  Physics  is  a  great  quantitative  natural 
science.  It  is  the  only  such  science  in  the  high  school  course ; 
therefore,  it  should  be  treated  from  the  quantitative  standpoint 
in  order  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  quan- 
titative knowledge,  and  to  train  them  in  habits  of  accuracy 
and  of  quantitative  thinking." 

.  The  new  conception  under  which  we  may  now  feel  free  to 
act  is  that  "  Physics  is  the  science  of  a  great  group  of  natural 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  work  in  the  high  school  to  bring  the  student  into  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  these  phenomena,  and  to 
give  him  power  to  recognize  and  deal  with  them  under 
new  or  unusual  conditions  in  an  intelligent  manner." 
This  does  not  imply  that  physics  is  not  a  quantitative 
science,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  determination  of  ex- 
act or  even  approximately  exact  relations  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  high  school,  but  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage 
of  work  based  upon  a  proper  understanding  of  phenomenons. 
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To  illustrate  the  distinction,  suppose  Hooke's  law  is  being 
studied :  A  reference  to  the  pupil's  own  experience  with  a  com- 
mon spring  balance  in  weighing  articles,  with  perhaps  a  simple 
experimental  demonstration  in  class  to  refresh  his  memory 
will  give  the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  other  desirable  applica- 
tions of  the  law.  The  work  will  be  mainly  quantitative,  but 
not  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term.  The  units  will  be 
those  familiar  to  the  pupil  in  everyday  use,  or  such  as  can  be 
easily  made  clear  to  him,  and  the  relations  will  be  exprest  in 
round  numbers. 

Those  believing  in  the  accurately  quantitative  treatment, 
however,  would  not  admit  that  this  method  gives  the  proper 
training.  A  delicate  balance  must  be  brought  into  use,  a  small 
article  must  be  weighed  many  times,  the  results  entered  in  a 
notebook,  the  proper  averages  made,  and  finally  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  the  law  is  true.  This  is  only  an  illustration  of 
what  has  been  carried  to  an  extreme  in  our  classes  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  wonder  is  that,  in  view  of  the 
discouraging  results,  the  demand  that  physics  be  made  a  spe- 
cialized study  for  the  few  has  not  been  more  insistent. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  explaining  the  opposing  at- 
titude because  I  have  found  so  many  times  an  inability  to  grasp 
the  underlying  difference  by  teachers.  Even  authors  have  de- 
clared that  the  ideas  are  harmonious  and  practically  identical. 

Not  only  is  the  knowledge  of  the  general  purpose  so  im- 
portant, but  the  office  of  the  various  lines  of  work  usually  em- 
phasized in  teaching  the  subject  should  be  carefully  defined, 
and  the  part  which  each  has  in  the  general  scheme  determined. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  proper  subject-matter  be  selected. 
The  most  important  of  these  are,  the  laboratory  work,  the 
mathematical  applications,  the  theories,  and  the  use  of  formal 
statements  and  principles. 

Perhaps  next  to  a  proper  textbook  treatment,  the  laboratory 
Work  would  generally  be  considered  the  most  important. 
Every  laboratory  experiment  should  be  such  as  to  give  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  principle  which  it  is  designed  to 
illustrate.  Accurate  work  with  delicate  apparatus  is  likely 
to  confuse  rather  than  to  make  clear. 
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Laboratory  work  should  be  closely  connected  with  the  class 
recitation,  and  the  pupil  should  know  what  the  experiment  is 
for.  It  may  even  be  a  repetition  by  the  pupil  of  the  class 
demonstration,  tho  something  different  might  be  preferable; 
at  any  rate,  it  should  be  closely  connected  both  in  time  and 
nature  to  the  topic  being  studied.  I  find  it  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  the  class  recitation  and  the  laboratory  work  far  apart, 
or  so  loosely  related,  that  the  latter  is  lookt  upon  as  task 
work  to  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the  most 
mechanical  way.  I  confess  that  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  a  laboratory  manual  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  I  am 
sometimes  almost  ready  to  believe  that,  if  all  of  the  manuals 
could  be  gathered  up  and  used  for  heating  purposes,  our  classes 
in  physics  would  be  better  off.  A  text  well  supplied  with  sug- 
gestive experiments,  supplemented  with  others  given  by  the 
teacher  or  drawn  from  the  pupil's  own  experience,  would,  in 
my  judgment,  be  amply  sufficient  and  much  more  effective. 
We  are  certainly  now  wasting  a  great  amount  of  time  in  at- 
tempting work  which  can  not  be  justified  either  theoretically 
or  by  the  results  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a 
large  mass  of  illustrative  material — facts,  problems,  questions 
drawn  from  the  pupil's  own  experience,  or  of  a  nature  which 
will  interest  him. 

The  same  principles  should  apply  in  the  selection  of  the 
mathematical  work.  A  large  number  of  simple  problems 
using  the  quantitative  relations  in  round  numbers,  or  at  least 
without  extended  fractions,  should  be  provided.  Such  ex- 
ercises are  an  exceedingly  valuable  instrument  not  to  be  neg- 
lected or  minimized.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  the 
place  of  the  algebraic  formula  and  the  geometrical  demonstra- 
tion. My  experience  and  observation  convince  me  that  the 
formula  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  tool,  and  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  its  use,  or  the  result  will  be  bad. 
A  formula  is  a  mathematical  instrument  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  necessary  thinking,  and  as  its  use  becomes  habitual 
the  amount  of  understanding  involved  is  about  the  same  as 
that  in  any  other  rule  of  thumb  process.     There  are  but  very 
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few  lines  of  work  in  high  school  physics  which  are  carried  far 
enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  this  tool.  It  is  true  that  cor- 
rect answers  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  work  by  the 
use  of  the  formula;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  also 
likely  to  be  a  minimum  of  understanding  of  the  principles 
and  phenomenons  involved.  The  answer  too  often  means 
nothing. 

Physics  may  be  .made  to  give  a  most  valuable  training  in 
both  algebra  and  geometry  by  supplying  opportunities  for 
concrete  applications,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  more  use 
made  of  these  opportunities;  but  it  should  be  understood  that 
this  work  is  mathematics,  not  physics,  and  that  time  given 
to  it  is  practically  time  taken  from  the  physics.  I  would 
make  the  suggestion  that  algebra  and  geometry  classes  in  the 
fourth  year  might  well  draw  a  part- of  their  material  from 
the  physics  which  they  are  taking  at  the  same  time.  It  may 
be,  too,  that  the  great  value  indicated  might  in  many  classes 
justify  taking  some  of  the  time  from  the  regular  work  in 
emphasizing  the  value  of  mathematics  as  an  instrument  in 
securing  concrete  results  even  to  the  extent  of  some  use  of 
formulas. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  of  formulas  applies  to  the  use 
of  technical  terms.  The  technical  term  is  usually  a  short 
cut  to  expression,  sometimes  of  a  long  statement,  and,  when 
the  great  object  is  to  give  mastery  of  the  idea  involved,  the 
idea  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  Probably  in  no  other  di- 
rection are  science  teachers  greater  sinners  than  in  the  too 
early  and  too  free  use  of  technical  terms.  It  would  be 
ludicrous  if  it  were  not  pitiful  to  see  the  facility  with  which 
pupils  will  use  such  words  and  expressions  with  no  more 
understanding  of  the  meaning  than  if  they  were  Hebrew.  A 
good  test  for  any  teacher  to  apply  to  his  class  is  to  ask  for 
the  statement  of  the  meaning  in  clear,  everyday  English,  such 
as  the  pupil  would  use  in  telling  the  thought  to  a  person  who 
does  not  understand  the  technical  language. 

There  would  perhaps  be  a  disagreement  as  to  the  place  of 
theories  such  as  those  of  the  constitution  of  matter  and  those 
of  light,  heat,  gases,  electricity,  etc.     I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  many  of  these  are  an  aid  to  understanding  principles  and 
operations  in  phenomena,  and  that  they  may  safely  be  used, 
provided  that  there  is  a  constant  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  theories  to  be,  perhaps,  either  proved  or  dis- 
proved in  the  future. 

Formal  statements  of  definitions,  laws,  and  principles  form 
definite  bases  upon  which  to  work,  and  they  may  well  be 
thoroly  memorized  and  constantly  applied  as  they  are  needed. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  I  have  had  the  average  pupil  in 

mind.     In  physics  the  same  class  often  has  great  exj^rernesp 

of  individual  ability,  and  we  find   pupils.  y. easily  able Jt^fffoft; tf/ 

even   college  work   in  various   topics.     $,ome .  special  e^Plt.(Trj 

should  be  made  for  pupils  much  above  th^,  average,,   ^ox-^;; 

tunately  the  laboratory  gives  opportunity  for  this,  and  i|  JfL. , 

very  desirable  that  more  attention  should  be,,  given. ip.  thjs ,    ., 

adaptation  of  work.     It  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  variety.   v 

of  experiments  to  meet  individual  needs.  »  „   _.-. 

H.L.Terry. 

State  High  School  Inspector 
Madison,  Wis. 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  RELIGION  IN  STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  republic  which  our  forefathers  founded  started  off 
with  the  people  in  control  of  three  essential  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. However,  the  colonial  traditions  were  such  that  the 
highest  branch  of  government,  the  educational,  remained  se- 
curely in  the  hands  of  the  churches.  This  was  certainly  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  loss  of  political  power.  Since  min- 
isters were  believed  to  be,  and  actually  were,  the  servants  of 
the  churches,  instead  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  since  educa- 
tion was  provided  chiefly  for  them  as  a  professional  class,  it 
was  possible  for  the  colonial  idea  in  education  to  prevail  under 
the  republic,  and  to  perpetuate  itself  for  many  years,  not, 
however,  without  successful  resistance  in  Virginia  and  in 
Michigan.  As  the  people  grew  more  and  more  conscious  that 
the  fourth  branch  of  government  was  the  highest,  the  struggle 
to  obtain  and  keep  control  of  it  became  intense.  The  churches 
sought  to  keep,  the  people  to  obtain,  control.  The  state 
gradually  won  out  everywhere  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  the  churches  intrenched  themselves  in  the  colleges, 
which  they  multiplied,  urging  their  existence  then,  and  the 
necessity  of  them  for  the  training  of  the  ministry,  as  an  in- 
vincible argument  against  the  steady  aggressions  of  the  people 
at  large  in  the  field  of  higher  learning;  and  it  was  even  main- 
tained that  federal  land-grants  should  be  divided  among  the 
colleges;  or,  as  a  last  resort,  that  they  be  given  to  some  one 
of  said  colleges,  which  not  infrequently  happened.  These 
struggles  engendered  no  little  bitterness.  The  calumny  which 
Ezra  Cornell  bore  in  New  York  in  his  long  defense  of  the 
land  granted  to  the  commonwealth  against  the  small  colleges  of 
every  type,  and  his  heroic  sacrifices  to  keep  the  land  as  an  un- 
divided endowment  for  a  people's  university,  places  him  in 
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our  educational  history  by  the  side  of  the  sage  of  Mon- 
ticello. 

In  this  long  struggle  of  a  part  of  the  people  against  the 
greater  part,  neither  the  reverses  nor  the  victories  have  been 
all  on  one  side.  Wherever  a  victory  has  been  decisive  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  has  immediately  followed,  with  attendant 
progress  for  all  the  people  of  a  given  commonwealth.  It  has 
not  been,  moreover,  a  war  of  destruction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  large  against  the  private  endowment  college,  or 
against  the  denominational  college.  The  right  of  these  to 
exist  has  not  been  seriously  questioned.  It  has  been  a  struggle 
to  establish  an  equally  valid  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  as 
such  to  engage  in  higher  learning, — not  to  monopolize  it, — on 
equal  terms  with  every  other  organization  in  the  field.  It 
was  a  modest  claim,  for  it  practically  never  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  any  right  or  desire  of  the  state  to  include  in  its  educa- 
tional system  instruction  in  that  literature  and  in  those  sub- 
jects which  the  churches  regard  as  a  field  exclusively  reserved 
to  them  under  our  form  of  government.  And  it  is  still  re- 
garded in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  this  dividing  line 
should  be  sacredly  respected  by  the  state  universities,1  altho  the 
churches  have  never  yielded  any  single  field  as  outside  the 
legitimate  range  of  their  educational  enterprises.  They  sur- 
round their  colleges  with  professional  schools  of  every  sort. 
They  include  the  whole  field  of  general  culture. 

The  right  of  individuals,  and  of  independent  religious  or 
other  organizations  to  engage  in  higher  learning  makes  it  for- 
ever impossible  that  educational  processes  should  be  misused 
by  the  state.  The  churches,  therefore,  really  have  the  best  of 
the  compromise  so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  get  funds 
enough  to  complete  the  inner  development  of  their  institutions. 
There  is  no  barrier  set  to  what  they  may  teach  or  investigate. 
And  they  have  every  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  their 
investigations.  This  is  well,  but  why  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  impartiality  of  the  scholars  whom  the  state  employs,  or 
might  employ  ?   The  churches  are  quite  sure  that  the  men  they 

1  The  American   university  (Perry),  Monographs  on  Education  in  the 
United  States. 
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employ  to  give  instruction  in  political  science  will  be  perfectly 
fair  to  the  state,  likewise  that  those  they  employ  to  give  in- 
struction in  history  will  be  perfectly  just.  Why,  therefore, 
should  the  churches  suppose  that  scholars  whom  the  state 
might  employ  to  give  instruction  in  the  biblical  writings,  and 
in  religion  in  general,  would  be  unfair  to  the  church  and  to 
religion?  Are  not  all  scholars  under  the  same  high  law, 
which  binds  them  to  seek  the  truth  and  declare  it?  Is  a 
scholar  who  is  teaching  in  a  state  university  controlled  by  all 
the  people  of  the  state  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  more  likely 
to  be  partial  or  dishonest  in  his  findings  than  a  scholar  who  is 
teaching  in  a  given  school  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  given 
church? 

But  it  is  still  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  state  can  not 
and  ought  not  to  extend  its  influence  in  higher  learning  to  the 
subjects  just  mentioned.  Men  at  the  head  of  denominational 
schools  often  take  advantage  of  the  supposed  helplessness  of 
the  state  in  matters  of  religious  instruction,  and  boldly  de- 
clare, when  they  are  extremists,  that  the  state  system  of  edu- 
cation is  godless.  Others  use  the  weakness  of  this  system, 
as  they  see  it,  as  a  basis  of  appeal  to  the  deep  and  general 
religious  conviction  for  greater  support  for  the  colleges  which 
alone  can  teach  religious  subjects.  The  following  clipping 
from  a  religious  weekly  of  high  standing  and  advanced  views, 
illustrates  the  point  mentioned :  "  Since  the  public  school  does 
not  teach  the  Bible  and  the  state  university  can  not,  we  must 
support  our  own  colleges.  No  greater  duty  rests  upon  us  at 
this  hour.  Not  even  the  duty  of  evangelism,  for  that  depends 
upon  our  colleges  of  the  Bible."  2  There  it  is  in  a  nutshell : 
the  denominational  college  lays  claim  to  the  title  and  role  of 
defender  and  interpreter  of  the  biblical  writings,  with  a  sug- 
gestion .  of  exclusive  privilege  and  responsibility.  The  work 
of  evangelization  depends  upon  the  evangelist  or  preacher, 
these  depend  upon  the  college  of  a  particular  church  for  in- 
struction in  the  Bible.  It  is  implied  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  suitable  instruction  elsewhere.     The  highest  duty, 

2  Appeal   by   A.    M.    Haggard,  Dean   of  the    Drake   University   Bible 
College.     Christian  Century,  January,  1904. 
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therefore,  of  the  faithful  adherent  is  to  support  the  college 
of  his  church  and  send  his  sons  and  daughters  there,  too,  if 
he  has  any,  for  schools  which  can  not  teach  the  Bible  are  not 
to  be  trusted  in  educational  matters.  This  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  Iowa  State  University  has  a  clergyman  for  presi- 
dent, and  another  as  head  of  its  department  of  Greek  language 
and  literature.  Besides,  the  laws  of  Iowa  are  very  liberal, 
and  have  been  liberally  interpreted  by  the  courts.3  It  was 
stated  before  the  Religious  Education  Association,4  in  1903, 
that  Iowa  leaves  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
common  schools  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher,  and 
permits  no  dictation  by  either  parent  or  trustee.3  A  statute 
expressly  provides  that  "  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
any  school  or  institution  in  this  state."  The  state  university 
is  the  recognized  head  of  the  common  school  system.  Its 
professors  have  the  same  option  as  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  high  schools.  There  is  no  law  in  Iowa  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  in  the  departments  of  philosophy,  of 
history,  of  English  literature,  and  of  philology.  The  philoso- 
phy, the  literature,  the  history,  the  ethics,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Jewish  people  can  be  taught  as  well  and  as  freely  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  as  in  any  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  operating  under  the  direction  of  Christian  or- 
ganizations. If  the  professors  at  Iowa  City  have  not  seen  fit 
to  include  courses  in  direct  biblical  lines,  the  causes  are  to  be 
sought,  not  in  any  restriction  the  law  may  place  upon  them, 
but  elsewhere.  The  professors  of  a  state  university  enjoy  the 
same  religious  freedom  and  the  same  right  of  investigation  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Christian  religion,  its  origin,  and 
its  truth,  as  do  the  professors  in  every  other  institution.  It 
may  be  that  funds  have  not  been  available  for  such  instruc- 
tion, or  that  it  has  seemed  wise  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  de- 
nominational colleges,  or  that  religious  prejudice  has  been 
great  enough  to  make  biblical  instruction  for  college  credit 
impracticable  at  Iowa  City;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  right 
in  any  sense.     They  have  the  right  to  discuss  5  and  give  in- 

3  Moore  v.  Monroe,  64  Iowa  367,  20  N.  W.  475. 

♦Address  of  Dr.  Charles  H.  Thurber.     See  Proceedings,  p.  131. 

*  Constitutional  limitations  (Cooley),  ed.  7  (1903),  p.  672. 
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struction  in  biblical  subjects  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  in 
Hebrew,  in  Greek,  and  in  English  versions.  It  can  not  be  pre- 
sumed 6  for  an  instant  that  they  would  be  any  more  likely  to 
give  sectarian  instruction  than  would  the  professors  at  Grinnel 
or  at  Drake  University.  Religious  liberty  is  not  a  blessing  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  churches  only  and  the  colleges  they  have 
founded.  Moreover,  the  teacher  is  as  free  to  teach  as  the 
preacher  to  preach,  or  the  worshiper  to  worship;  nor  does  a 
teacher  in  a  denominational  school  have  any  freedom  known 
among  scholars  which  is  not  also  extended  by  law  to  the 
teacher  in  a  state  university. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  varying  widely  from  state  to 
state,  which  carried  with  it  a  fixt  restriction  on  the  internal 
growth  of  state  universities,  which  have  a  practical  handicap 
imposed  on  them  out  of  regard  for  a  popular  belief  about  the 
limitations  of  the  state's  responsibility  in  higher  learning;  and 
which  finally  was  made  use  of  to  injure  the  moral  standing  of 
the  state  universities,  has  not  been  borne  without  a  protest. 
Not  every  university  under  state  control  has  even  conceded 
theoretical  disability  or  respected  the  artificial  limitations 
marked  out  for  its  activities.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  the 
right  to  teach  religious  subjects  has  been  asserted  by  state  in- 
stitutions, but  it  is  being  continually  exercised.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  utterances  of  eminent  educational  author- 
ities who  defend  the  right  of  the  state  universities  to  interpret 
the  biblical  writings  and  to  make  researches  in  the  field  of 
religion.  Dr.  Gilman's  Oakland  address  contains  the  follow- 
ing general  statement :  "  The  university  is  no  place  for  sec- 
tarian controversy  or  denominational  zeal.7  It  is  a  school  of 
learning.  But  as  a  school  of  learning  it  must  teach  the  his- 
tory of  opinion  and  belief;  it  must  teach  the  rise  and  growth 
and  decay  of  institutions;  it  must  show  how  civilization  has 
overcome  pagan  practises  and  belief,  and  has  purified  the 
home,  the  state,  and  the  relations  of  nations,  modifying  laws,, 
usages,  manners,  and  languages,  establishing  charities,  reform- 

« State  v.  Scheve  (Neb.),  1902  ;  91  N.  W.  846. 

1  Compare  a  more  recent  statement  to  the  same  effect  by  the  President 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  :    Voice  of  the  scholar,  p.  215. 
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ing  prisons,  securing  honesty,  virtue,  and  justice.  All  this 
should  be  taught  by  scholars,  and  not  by  partizans.  .  .  ." 

In  the  year  1889  Dr.  Pepper,  a  scholarly  physician  and 
scientist,  had  occasion  to  deliver  an  educational  address.8  Dr. 
Pepper  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  state 
university  to  include  the  Christian  religion  along  with  its 
literature  in  its  scheme  of  studies :  "  How  slow  has  been  the 
public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  universities  are  teachers, 
not  only  of  intellectual,  but  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  and 
that  the  utterances  of  our  great  universities  count  with  enor- 
mous weight  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  I  am  sure  that  no 
arguments  adduced  by  the  leading  men  of  our  churches  have 
gone  so  far  to  confirm  faith  in  the  inevitable  and  unalterable 
harmony  between  religious  truth  and  scientific  truth  as  the 
temperate  and  deliberate  utterances  of  some  of  our  great  sci- 
entists, embodying  the  results  of  utterly  impartial  and  critical 
study  of  the  book  of  nature,  written  by  Nature's  God.  And 
have  we  not  only  now  at  last  begun  to  consider  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  branch  of  study,  demanding  the  fullest  recogni- 
tion and  provision  in  every  university  system?  Can  it  be 
otherwise  regarded,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  intensely  human 
interest  of  the  subject,  from  its  historical  and  critical  sides; 
the  rare  value  of  sacred  literature  from  a  rhetorical  and  phil- 
ological standpoint;  the  supreme  importance  of  its  data  and 
evidences  as  the  basis  of  psychology,  of  ethics,  and  of  faith  in 
God?  Happily,  the  day  of  recognition  has  come,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  few  developments  of  university  work  have  been 
more  rapid  than  that  which  will  place  this  great  study  in  its 
proper  prominent  place  in  every  such  institution." 

In  1837  a  clergyman  laid  the  foundations  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Half  a  century  later,  in  1887,  a  clergyman's 
son,9  an  alumnus  of  old  Brown,  wrote  her  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  at  the  same  time  that  of  every  other  state 

8  The  university  in  modern  life-,  by  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Delivered  before  the  College  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  of 
Maryland  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  November,  1889. 

9  Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  (appointed  in  1834).  Acting  President  1869-71. 
Died  in  1899. 
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university.  It  deserves  to  find  a  place  as  such  on  the  walls  of 
the  regents'  and  faculty  room  of  every  state  university.  It 
precedes  by  two  years  Dr.  Pepper's  utterance ;  it  is  written  in 
the  spirit  of  Jefferson,  but  it  shows  clearly  just  how  far  we 
have  advanced  in  understanding  the  mission  of  the  state  uni- 
versity since  Jefferson  wrote  his  constitutional  reasons  why  a 
state  institution  could  not  give  religious  instruction.  Dis- 
cussing on  a  memorable  occasion  the  right  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  teach  religious  subjects,  Professor  Frieze  said : 
"  The  University  of  Michigan  has  a  right,  it  is  its  duty,  to 
foster  in  its  students  the  habit  of  thoro  research  into  all  ques- 
tions and  topics  of  philosophy,  the  doctrines,  the  history,  and 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  whether  Christian  or  pagan, 
whether  Mohammedan  or  Brahminical. 

"  And  to  say  that  the  university,  because  it  is  a  state  uni- 
versity, can  not  do  this,  is  to  deprive  it  of  that  which  is  the 
very  life  of  a  university, — absolute  freedom  of  investigation  in 
every  field  of  human  thought  and  experience,  and  in  the  whole 
limitless  world  of  nature.  Even  a  school  of  theology,  if  it  be 
worthy  of  its  name,  must  have  all  this  liberty;  even  there  no 
ingenuous  youth  can  be  properly  and  wisely  shut  off  from  the 
inquiry  into  the  historic  grounds  of  belief,  into  the  philosophy 
of  theism,  into  received  interpretations  of  the  sacred  writings; 
a  theological  school  of  any  character  must  be,  in  part  at 
least,  a  philosophical  and  a  scientific  school,  and  therefore  not 
inaptly  forms  a  department  of  all  the  great  universities  of  the 
Old  World.  .  .  . 

"  The  professor  of  philosophy  and  the  professor  of  history 
must  deal  largely  with  Christianity  and  with  all  religions; 
either  this,  or  abandon  their  work  altogether.  Without  it 
their  chairs  are  nothing;  without  it  I  could  almost  say  a  uni- 
versity is  nothing.  For  take  away  from  history  all  considera- 
tion of  the  religious  and  Christian  movements  of  the  world, 
and  hardly  anything  of  history  is  left;  and  shut  off  from 
philosophy  the  discussion  of  the  momentous  questions  and  vari- 
ous theories  of  religion  that  have  filled  the  minds  of  ancient 
and  modern  thinkers,  and  no  professor  of  philosophy  will 
think  his  chair  worth  holding.     Freedom,  I  say,  freedom  of 
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thought,  research,  is  the  very  essence  of  all  university  life  and 
work,  and  the  condition  of  all  university  progress.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  intellectual  liberty,  whatever  be  the  subject  of 
instruction,  whether  science,  history,  criticism,  or  religion  and 
morals,  we  violate  no  interest  of  religion  and  the  church,  no 
rights  of  the  private  citizen."  10 

These  convictions  were  exprest  by  men  whose  lives  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  history  of  higher  education  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  states  as  far  apart  geographically  as 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  California.  The  states,  the 
men,  and  the  universities  are  representative.  They  agree. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  idea  of  a  "  secular  uni- 
versity "  on  the  one  hand  and  a  "  denominational  university  " 
on  the  other  has  been  gradually  but  completely  and  finally  dis- 
credited. A  university  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
"  Truth  is  as  broad  as  the  universe;  and  no  one  can  search  for 
it  between  any  artificial  boundaries."  1X  Denominational  col- 
leges, when  they  become  universities  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
name, — which  some  only  assume,  lacking  the  spirit, — rise 
above  sectarian  control.  The  constitution  of  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  provides  that  "  every  encouragement  be  given 
to  the  serious,  impartial,  and  unbiased  investigation  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  that  no  assent  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  de- 
nomination of  Christian  shall  be  required  either  of  the  in- 
structor or  students."  In  conformity  with  this  regulation, 
denominational  distinctions  are  disregarded  in  the  faculty 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  school.12  State  universities 
likewise,  when  they  become  conscious  of  their  mission,  easily 
transcend  theoretically  and  practically  the  artificial  limits 
which  an  illogical  and  narrow  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  of  the  clause  in  their 
organic  act,  excluding  all  sectarian  instruction,  places  upon 
them.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  no  more  possible  to 
exclude  from  them  investigation  in  the  field  of  religion,  and  of 

10  See  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  in  1898,  over  ten  years 
later,  Pfeiffer  v.  Board  of  Education,  118  Mich.  560  ;  77  N.  W.  250. 

11  Voice  of  the  scholar,  p.  215. 

12  Announcement  of  the  Divinity  School,  1903-4,  p.  4. 
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contemporary  theology,13  than  it  would.be  to  give  sectarian 
instruction  in  their  classrooms.  The  "  secular  university  "  be- 
longs to  the  past  along  with  the  "  denominational  university." 
The  high  office  of  the  ministry  is  in  no  way  sectarian.  The 
studies  which  prepare  one  to  serve  the  people  as  a  guide  in 
their  moral  and  religious  development  may  be  as  legitimately 
carried  on  in  a  state  university  as  in  any  other.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  courses  14  that  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
in  the  best  divinity  schools  are  now  to  be  had  in  state  uni- 
versities where  the  departments  of  philosophy,  of  history,  of 
languages,  and  of  literature,  are  steadily  widening  to  include 
"  every  field  of  human  thought  and  experience."  It  need  not 
be  added  that  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Wisconsin, 
of  Michigan,  and  of  California,  have  an  infinitely  better  right 
to  graduate  clergymen  with  full  professional  training  than 
very  many  denominational  colleges  that  do  confer  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
catalogs,  courses,  equipments,  and  the  men  in  charge,  to  see 
that  young  men  entering  the  ministry  might  have  a  training 
superior  in  every  way  to  the  training  too  many  of  them  actu- 
ally get,  along  with  all  the  other  advantages  that  go  naturally 
with  residence  in  such  an  environment.  If  any  one  insists, 
however,  that  young  men  entering  the  ministry  are  apt  to  give 
themselves  up  to  a  particular  sectarian  theology,  and  that  pro- 
fessional training  for  the  ministry  and  its  degree  are,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  scope  of  a  state  university,  he  only  adds  an- 
other reason  why  young  ministers  should  be  trained  in  a  non- 
sectarian  atmosphere.  University  training  is  the  best  means 
of  counteracting,  in  strong  religious  natures,  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  become  sectarian,15  a  tendency  which  the  small, 
isolated  Bible  college,  under  the  control  of  some  particular 
church,  has  developed  to  the  hurt  of  many  splendid  minds,  a'nd 
to  the  hindrance  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in 

13  Courses  in  contemporary  politics  are  given. 

14  See  the  catalogs  of  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  California,  Cornell, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania. 

15  It  is  all  too  easy  to  cheat  one's  self  into  believing  that  one's  favorite 
opinion  is  the  truth  and  that  one's  craving  is  the  right  ;  but  it  is  a  peril  to 
one's  soul  to  yield  to  the  self-deceit. — Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
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our  country.  The  sectarian  training  of  ministers  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  reaction  in  maturer  years,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  many  wrecks  of  faith  and  the  frequent  loss 
of  spiritual  power  among  American  pastors.  Early  sectarian 
training  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  many  strong  men  collaps- 
ing spiritually  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness.  The  pos- 
sibility of  such  collapses  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  edu- 
cating ministers  in  the  best  universities,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  supported  by  the  people  at  large  by  means  of  taxa- 
tion, or  are  independent  of  state  support.  The  race  has  no 
religious  leaders  to  spare.  It  has  few  enough  to  keep  it  from 
sinking  into  "  brutish  materialism."  The  state  is  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  higher  education  of  a  Beecher,  a  Brooks,  or  a 
Gunsaulus,  or  an  Ireland,  as  it  is  in  that  of  a  Longfellow,  a 
Pepper,  a  Blaine,  an  Edison,  a  Grant,  or  a  Dewey.  The  state 
can  not  exclude  any  profession  from  its  schools,  nor  should 
*  any  spark  of  talent  that  man  may  possess  be  outside  its  fos- 
tering care."  Its  favors  may  be  misused  by  men  in  every 
class,  but  it  can  not  withhold  them;  for  the  state  has  some- 
thing of  the  divine  perfection  as  its  educational  motive;  and 
it  can  not  presume  that  a  young  man  trained  by  it  for  the  min- 
istry will  turn  out  a  sectarian  any  more  than  it  can  presume 
that  the  young  men  it  trains  to  be  lawyers  and  physicians  will 
prove  a  hindrance  to  the  administration  of  justice,  or  prey 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Quacks,  pettifoggers,  and 
sectarians  will  remain  possibilities  in  any  system  of  educa- 
tion; but  that  does  not  change  the  obligation  of  the  state  to 
provide  with  the  most  complete  impartiality  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  law,  and  religion.  Nor  can  it  be  justly  held  that  the 
state,  in  fulfilling  its  own  mission  in  the  field  of  education,  is 
in  any  way  infringing  on  the  undisputed  liberty  of  religious 
organizations  in  the  same  field  of  endeavor.  Moreover,  the 
prohibiting  of  "  sectarian  instruction  "  is  as  anomalous  today, 
with  the  views  which  prevail  among  modern  scholars,  as 
would  be  a  statute  forbidding  instruction  in  pettifoggery  and 
quackery  in  our  law  schools  and  medical  colleges. 

William  H.  Matlock 

Whittier  College 

Whittier,  Cal. 
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REPORT  ON  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND 

An  American,  for  the  first  time  studying  English  schools, 
finds  himself  among  conditions  totally  different  from  those 
with  which  he  is  familiar  at  home.  He  meets  new  aims  and 
new  problems,  as  well  as  new  conditions,  all  perplexing,  al- 
most bewildering.  If  he  is  an  American  by  right  of  genera- 
tions of  American  ancestry,  he  has  always  held  that  it  is  the 
function  of  the  state  to  educate  its  citizens.  If  he  is  a  New 
Englander,  he  has  grown  up  in  the  unquestioning  belief  that 
the  education  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  free  public  high 
school  is  the  right  of  every  child;  that  the  college,  tho  a  pri- 
vate institution,  should  be  so  endowed  and  administered  that 
the  ambitious  student,  no  matter  how  poor,  may  win  his  way ; 
that  only  a  small  class  of  the  population,  usually  foreigners 
not  yet  Americanized,  is  illiterate;  and  that  this  illiteracy  is  a 
thing  that  in  the  second  generation  becomes  impossible. 

To  one  bred  among  these  traditions  it  is  difficult  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  up  to  the  year  1870,  elementary  education  in 
England,  except  so  far  as  it  was  given  in  private  schools,  was 
supplied  mainly  by  the  various  religious  organizations  of  the 
country;  that  the  first  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  ele- 
mentary education — a  paltry  £20,000 — was  made  in  1830;  and 
that  there  was  practically  no  state  control  of  secondary  educa- 
tion until  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  university  and  the 
great  "  public  school  "of  England  have  been  her  glory  for 
centuries.  The  effective,  well-organized  elementary  school  is 
a  thing  of  today.  In  short,  America  has  had  as  her  ideal  a 
simple,  unified  system  of  state  education,  homogeneous,  demo- 
cratic, and  based  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
of  the  state.  Education  in  England  has  been  aristocratic,  the 
privilege  of  a  class. 

266 
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While  in  England  today  the  state  is  taking  up  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  the  people,  there  is  still  little  relation 
between  the  elementary  school,  which  is  for  the  masses,  and 
the  secondary  school.  They  are  frankly  differentiated.  In 
Scotland,  for  example,  three  kinds  of  higher  education  are 
given  according  to  the  future  career  of  the  pupil :  a  course 
of  two  years  beyond  the  elementary  school  for  those  looking 
to  unskilled  occupations ;  a  course  of  three  years  for  those  who 
can  seek  skilled  occupations;  a  course  of  four  years  for  those 
who  go  to  the  universities  and  professional  life.  A  similar 
provision  holds  in  London,  where,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
secondary  schools,  there  are  higher  elementary  schools  or- 
ganized by  the  London  County  Council,  and  providing  a 
superior  elementary  education  for  specially  selected  pupils. 
These  schools  have  a  curriculum  varying  with  the  locality, — 
in  some  cases  with  a  commercial,  in  others  with  an  industrial 
bias.  This  is  the  higher  education  of  the  people.  True  sec- 
ondary education,  as  we  understand  the  term,  instead  of  being 
a  commonplace  as  with  us,  is  to  a  large  extent  the  special  priv- 
ilege of  birth  or  of  ability. 

Not  only  is  there  lack  of  correlation  between  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  but  secondary  schools  themselves  are  of 
many  types,  and  differ  widely.  In  London,  for  instance,  it 
was  not  until  1904  that  the  London  County  Council  became  re- 
sponsible for  secondary  education.  So  that  in  London  today 
we  find:  (1)  Private  secondary  schools;  (2)  secondary  schools 
established  on  foundations,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council;  (3)  secondary  schools  established  by  the 
London  County  Council,  seventeen  in  number  in  1908. 

While  these  schools  differ  thus  among  themselves,  they  differ 
still  more  widely  from  our  American  high  school.  Concrete 
examples  will  perhaps  serve  best  to  make  this  clear.  Take 
first  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls.  It  was  founded 
in  1874.  It  is  endowed  from  a  bequest  known  as  the  Hulme 
Trust.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  governors,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  members :  twelve  "  co-opted,"  men  and 
women  of  prominence  in  the  vicinity;  two  representatives  of 
the  Manchester  City  Council  and  the  Manchester  Education 
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Committee;  two  representatives  of  the  Salford  Council  and 
the  Salford  Education  Committee;  four  representatives  of  the 
Hulme  trustees;  four  representatives  of  the  universities, — 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Manchester;  and  one  rep- 
resentative of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Tho  this  is  a  girls'  high  school,  it  conducts  its  own  junior 
department,  and  in  the  prospectus  you  see  that,  while  the 
school  is  intended  for  girls  from  five  to  nineteen,  boys  from 
five  to  nine  may  be  admitted  if  they  have  sisters  in  the  school. 
The  prospectus  states  that  no  girl  is  admitted  to  the  school 
without  passing  an  entrance  examination,  and  only  pupils  ap- 
proved by  the  authorities  of  the  school  are  prepared  for  uni- 
versity examinations.  Application  blanks  must  be  filled  out 
for  admission,  references  given,  and  both  entrance  and  term 
fees  must  be  paid,  except  in  the  case  of  pupils  winning  scholar- 
ships. There  are  also  "  extras,"  as  in  an  American  private 
school, — piano,  voice,  violin,  etc. 

The  Stockwell  Secondary  School  for  Girls  represents  the 
new  secondary  schools  established  by  the  London  County 
Council.  The  school  is  wholly  under  the  management  of 
the  London  County  Council.  Here,  too,  girls  are  admitted 
upon  formal  application  and  examination,  and  a  fee  of  two 
guineas  a  term  must  be  paid  by  each  pupil.  The  course  of 
study  leads  to  the  university.  Here  there  is  no  special  provi- 
sion for  aid  to  students,  but  the  pupils  may  profit  by  the 
scholarships  arranged  by  the  London  County  Council,  "  a 
complete  scheme  by  which  a  boy  or  girl  may  proceed  from  the 
public  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  the  higher 
grades  of  education  at  a  university,  technical  college,  or  other 
institution  providing  advanced  training."  The  beneficiaries  of 
this  scheme  must  be,  however,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rela- 
tively few,  and  those,  students  of  marked  ability. 

These  two  schools  will  perhaps  serve  to  illustrate  the  two 
types  that  seem  most  common  in  England.  No  comment  is 
necessary  on  their  difference  from  American  high  schools. 

In  Scotland  the  secondary  schools  correspond  more  nearly 
to  our  own.  For  example,  we  may  look  at  the  Boroughmuir 
Higher  Grade  School  in  Edinburgh.     This  new  school,  spe- 
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daily  designed  and  equipped  for  advanced  work,  was  opened 
in  1904.  It  has  been  a  success  from  the  first,  and  in  the 
session  of  1907-8  there  were  enrolled  over  1,300  students. 
Here  no  entrance  or  term  fee  is  charged.  There  are,  how- 
ever, the  following  conditions  of  enrollment,  especially  interest- 
ing because  they  are  intended  to  debar  all  but  those  "genuinely 
disposed  to  undergo  a  three  years'  training:"  1.  All  appli- 
cants shall  have  past  the  "  qualifying  examinations,"  and 
give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  age  and  attainment.  2.  The 
parents  or  guardians  of  applicants  for  enrollment  shall  ex- 
press in  writing  the  intention  to  keep  their  children  at  school 
until  they  complete  the  three  years  of  the  higher  grade  course. 
3.  A  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  pupil  shall  be  paid  each  year  of 
the  higher  grade  course  for  the  use  of  books,  stationery, 
science  materials,  etc.,  the  amount  so  paid  to  be  "  refunded  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years'  course,  provided  the  pupil  has 
made  90  per  cent,  of  the  attendances  possible  since  the  date  of 
enrollment." 

All  this  organization  for  education  does  not  include  the 
great  public  schools  of  England,  Eton,  Rugby,  and  Harrow, — 
or  the  girls'  schools,  like  Cheltenham  and  Wycombe  Abbey. 
These  remain  what  they  have  always  been, — schools  for  the 
high-born  and  the  rich. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  the  study 
of  English?  Briefly — for  the  past: — English  has  not  been 
considered  important  for  the  elementary  schools,  that  is,  for 
the  common  people;  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  for 
the  secondary  schools,  for  the  children  of  culture  and  an- 
cestry. For  example,  the  entrance  requirements  for  Eton  still 
read :  "  Every  boy,  before  admission  to  the  school,  shall  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
Translation  into  English  of  an  easy  Latin  author;  Latin  gram- 
mar and  parsing;  French  grammar,  parsing,  and  translation  of 
easy  passages;  elementary  arithmetic;  the  outlines  of  English 
history  and  of  geography.  The  head  master  shall  have 
power  to  add  papers  on  the  following  subjects :  Latin  composi- 
tion in  prose  and  verse;  Greek  grammar  and  translation;  ele- 
mentary algebra;  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  and  the  ele- 
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ments  of  geometry." — An  Englishman  expects  that  men  of 
birth  and  breeding  will  use  English  well — by  inheritance.  An 
Englishwoman  said  to  me,  "  It  seems  so  strange  to  us  that  edu- 
cated Americans  are  always  consulting  the  dictionary.  An 
educated  Englishman  never  thinks  of  going  to  the  dictionary, 
he  knows." — Familiarity  with  English  literature,  too,  has  been 
theoretically  a  matter  of  course.  Good  English  style  has  been 
incidental  to  good  work  in  the  classics. 

Curiously  enough,  the  first  effective  protest  against  this  ig- 
noring of  English  came  to  the  great  "  public  schools  "  from 
the  army.  This  I  learned  both  from  the  head  master  of 
Eton,  Dr.  Lyttelton,  and  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Steel  of  Rugby.  Dr. 
Lyttelton  also  added  that  the  science  men  at  the  universities 
complained  that  the  young  men  who  came  up  to  them  could 
not  record  their  work:  that  it  was  useless  to  prepare  men  to 
specialize  in  science,  without  giving  them  a  thoro  grounding 
in  English. 

In  short,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  thoro  classical  training  was 
the  hallmark  of  the  English  gentleman.  Implicit  in  this  was 
the  easy  mastery,  the  elegant  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue.  With 
the  lessening  importance  of  classical  training,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  mathematics  and  modern  languages  for  the  scientific 
schools  and  the  army,  came  the  anomaly  of  an  Englishman — 
a  gentleman  socially — without  the  easy  command  of  the  mother 
tongue.  Thus  special  training  in  English  has  become  a  recog- 
nized necessity,  and  English  is  taking  its  place  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  the  great  public  schools  and  the  universities. 

During  my  absence  from  New  York,  from  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  in  September,  thru  the  first  week  of  Novem- 
ber, 1908, 1  devoted  my  time  primarily  to  the  study  of  the  work 
in  English  in  secondary  schools,  supplementing  this  work  by 
such  examination  as  was  possible  of  the  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  university  or  train- 
ing college  on  the  other.  Immediately  on  reaching  London,  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Mosely  and  talked  over  with  him  my  plan  of 
work.  His  advice  confirmed  my  own  judgment, — that,  in 
view  of  the  shortness  of  my  stay,  it  was  better  to  concentrate 
my  attention  upon  a  small  number  of  carefully  selected  repre- 
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sentative  schools,  studying  their  work  thoroly,  rather  than 
to  get  a  superficial  impression  of  a  large  number.  Accord- 
ingly I  confined  my  work  to  the  main  centers  in  England  and 
Scotland, — London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham,— with  visits  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Wy- 
combe Abbey,  Rugby,  and  Eton, — seeing  something  of  twenty- 
four  schools  in  all.  Every  courtesy  was  extended,  every  facil- 
ity was  offered  me  for  pursuing  my  work.  Where  it  was  pos- 
sible, I  visited  classrooms,  listened  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
day,  and  examined  curriculumS,  written  work,  and  examina- 
tion papers,  besides  talking  with  the  masters  and  mistresses. 
Where  for  any  reason  I  could  not  see  the  actual  work  of  the 
classroom,  I  had  most  helpful  talks  with  those  in  charge. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  may  be  wiser  to  summarize  the  re- 
sults of  my  observation,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  a  de- 
tailed account  of  each  school. 

The  work  in  English  in  the  elementary  schools  I  found  ex- 
ceedingly well  organized.  Usually  for  the  first  four  years 
the  child  is  given  systematic  work  in  reading,  "  repetition," 
composition,  writing,  and  spelling.  To  these  is  added  for  the 
last  four  years  the  study  of  grammar.  Much  care  is  taken  in 
the  matter  of  writing  and  spelling,  and  from  my  examination 
of  the  written  work  in  these  schools,  and  of  that  of  the  pupils 
in  secondary  schools,  I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  this  work  is 
in  general  more  successfully  done  than  with  us.  The  teaching 
of  punctuation,  however,  seemed  to  me  less  careful,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  indention  of  the  paragraph  is  not 
taught. 

The  composition  work  itself  imprest  me  as  excellent. 
The  work  begins  with  the  simplest  oral  composition,  conversa- 
tional lessons  on  surrounding  objects.  Common  errors  of 
speech  are  here  subject  to  constant  correction.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  reproduction  of  myths  and  fairy  tales,  the  nar- 
ration of  actual  or  imaginary  experiences,  the  description  of 
familiar  pictures  and  places.  This  work  is  both  oral  and 
written.  Then  comes  the  longer  "  essay,"  on  subjects  from 
the  geography  or  history  lesson,  or  found  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  the  class.     The  number  of  compositions  re- 
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quired  varies,  as  with  us,  according  to  the  time  and  the  num- 
ber in  the  class.  In  the  elementary  school  connected  with  the 
Southlands  Training  College,  the  pupils  write  one  composition 
a  week  in  school,  besides  frequent  daily  themes,  written  ex- 
ercises, and  home  work.  The  composition  work  also  includes 
training  in  the  conventions  of  letter-writing.  The  pupils  are 
drilled  to  use  short,  clear  sentences,  and  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  form,  arrangement,  neatness,  and  accuracy  of  work. 

The  formal  grammar  includes  the  customary  work  in 
analysis  and  parsing,  and  usually  some  study  of  word  struc- 
ture,— roots,  prefixes,  and  "  affixes."  But  especial  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  function  of  word,  phrase,  or  clause. 

The  work  in  reading  comprehends  nursery  rhymes,  poems, 
ballads,  fairy  tales,  stories  of  all  sorts,  and  Shakspere's 
plays.  These  are  taken  up  much  as  with  us.  But  thru  all 
the  work  much  emphasis  is  given  to  intelligent  loud  reading — 
with  results  that-put  most  of  our  American  schools-ta-blush. 

The  aim  and  the  result  of  the  work  in  English  in  these 
elementary  schools  is  well  exprest  in  a  phrase  found  in  a  re- 
cent memorandum  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  the 
teaching  of  English  in  Scottish  primary  schools, — "  the  en- 
abling the  pupils  to  understand,  enjoy,  and  use  good  English 
whether  spoken  or  written." 

In  secondary  schools  in  England  the  courses  of  study  are 
usually  distinguished,  broadly,  as  covering  the  classical,  the 
scientific,  and  the  modern  side.  In  each  of  these  English 
has  its  place.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  any  general 
statement  as  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  work  in 
English.  The  English  Association  has  published  a  leaflet  giv- 
ing the  main  types  of  curriculums  in  English  in  boys'  sec- 
ondary schools.  According  to  this  report,  the  time  allotted 
in  the  different  schools,  and  even  in  the  different  forms  of  the 
same  school,  varies  from  two  hours  a  week  to  six.  That  even 
this  may  not  represent  what  we  in  America  understand  as 
English  work  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  this 
leaflet : 

"  May  be  taken  as  a  type  of  classical  upper  school." 
"  Upper  fifth  classical. — English  work  of  a  week."      "  Scrip- 
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ture,  two  lessons,  one  of  an  hour,  the  other  fifty  minutes : 
for  the  latter  is  sometimes  substituted  an  essay  on,  or  an 
abstract  of,  a  cognate  subject.  English,  one  hour:  subjects 
during  two  terms,  Shakespere :  for  the  third  term,  Milton, 
Tennyson,  The  Golden  Treasury,  etc.  Preparation  is  exacted 
for  every  lesson." 

In  an  address  January  11,  1908,  on  "  The  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  girls'  secondary  schools,"  Miss  Clement  states  that  out 
of  sixty-five  of  "  the  most  representative  secondary  girls' 
schools  in  England  "  only  ten  schools  give  over  three  hours  to 
English  in  the  sixth  form,  "  and  in  only  thirteen  do  fourth 
forms  (where  so  much  practise  in  written  and  spoken  English 
is  needed)  get  as  much  as  three  hours'  teaching  a  week  in 
English,  and,  in  most  cases,  two  lessons  of  forty-five  minutes 
a  week  is  the  allowance." 

Altho  the  term,  English,  may  include  Scripture  or,  as  at 
Eton,  history  and  geography,  I  have  limited  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  what  we  in  America  understand  technically 
by  "  the  study  of  English."  The  scope  of  this  work  is  much  the 
same  in  the  English  secondary  school  as  with  us:  grammar, 
formal  rhetoric,  composition,  study  of  texts,  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature.  To  these  is  also  added  "  repeti- 
tion," and,  for  the  students  who  wish  to  try  for  honors  at  the 
universities,  more  advanced  study  of  the  history  of  literature, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  language  and  some  work  in 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  course  of  study  in  English  schools  is  very  much  more 
flexible  than  in  most  American  schools.  The  texts  to  be  read 
are  selected  by  the  head  master  or  mistress  and  the  English 
master.  The  utmost  freedom  is  allowed  for  individuality  in 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  for  the  adaptation  of  the  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  class.  This  averts  the  evil  of  destroying  a 
book  by  repeated  reading,  a  course  likely  to  lead  to  that  at- 
titude of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  pupil — well  represented  by 
the  English  boy  of  whom  a  Cambridge  master  told  me.  When 
informed  that  he  was  "  to  study  the  Book  of  Acts  this  term," 
the  little  fellow  observed,  "  I've  had  it  three  years,  so  I  shan't 
mind." — That  this    freedom   on   the   part   of   the  individual 
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school  is  deliberately  sought,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
London  County  Council,  in  a  detailed  syllabus  of  work  in  sub- 
jects required  for  the  preliminary  examination  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  teacher's  certificate  (1909),  gives  the  follow- 
ing direction,  under  the  heading  English  language  and  lit- 
erature (one  of  the  three  compulsory  academic  subjects)  : 
"  All  candidates  should  have  undertaken  as  wide  a  course  as 
possible  of  general  reading,  which  should  include  amongst 
other  books,  some  of  Shakspere's  plays,  an  anthology  of 
verse,  and  some  of  the  chief  works  of  the  most  famous  Eng- 
lish prose-writers.  In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  suggestions  for  a  four-year  course  in  English  in  sec- 
ondary schools  (Form  1238(G)  ),  the  relevant  portion  of 
which  is  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  those  regulations :  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  course  there  set  forth  is  re- 
produced solely  by  way  of  illustration,  and  need  not  be 
adopted  in  detail.  The  paper  will  contain  a  choice  of  ques- 
tions, and  will  as  far  as  possible  be  framed  so  as  to  give  can- 
didates an  opportunity  of  obtaining  credit  for  any  private 
reading  they  have  done."  The  last  sentence  of  the  above  quo- 
tation is  significant :  the  flexibility  of  the  English  curriculum 
is  largely  possible  because  of  the  character  of  the  examina- 
tions to  which  the  students  look  forward. 

The  examinations  taken  by  secondary  school  pupils  are  of 
several  kinds.  Besides  the  examinations  incident  to  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  school,  and  given  by  the  English  master  or 
the  head  master,  there  are :  the  matriculation  examinations  for 
the  different  higher  institutions ;  examinations  for  scholarships, 
sizarships,  or  bursaries  at  the  universities;  and  the  examina- 
tions for  teachers'  "  certificates,"  or  licenses,  as  we  term  them. 
In  Scotland,  also,  there  has  recently  been  instituted  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  a  uniform  examination  called 
"  the  leaving  certificate  examination."  This  corresponds 
somewhat  loosely  to  the  state  examinations  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Like 
those  examinations,  this  marks  the  completion  of  the  secondary 
work,  and  is  accepted  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions.  But 
there   is  one  important   difference:   three   papers  are  given, 
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u  lower  grade,"  "  higher  grade,"  arid  "  first  paper  for 
honors." 

After  careful  examination  of  the  actual  papers  given  in 
1908,  I  was  imprest  with  the  sanity  of  these  examinations. 
In  all  the  papers  the  composition  work  is  on  topics  that  are 
real  and  practical.  In  the  easier  paper  the  student  is  asked 
to  use  language  to  describe  things  seen  or  done,  a  game  of 
football  or  hockey,  a  vacation ; — or  to  express  the  simple  work 
of  the  imagination.  In  the  more  difficult  paper  the  work  called 
for  is  more  mature,  more  intellectual;  the  topics  are  drawn 
from  history  or  art  or  questions  of  public  policy.  Each  paper 
tests  literary  appreciation,  power  of  clear  condensation,  knowl- 
edge of  grammar,  and  familiarity  with  literature.  But  the 
questions  are  so  selected  that  in  the  more  advanced  papers 
there  is  a  demand  for  some  critical  power  and  something 
of  scholarship.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  suggestive  thing 
about  these  examinations  is  the  practical  good  sense  of  thus 
recognizing  the  difference  in  capacity  and  ability  among  pupils 
who  may  all  be  able  to  profit  by  secondary  education.  In 
America  we  know  but  too  well  the  pathetic  struggle  of  the 
poorly  endowed  to  do  the  uniform  thing  that  is  required  of  the 
dull  and  the  brilliant  alike.  It  would  be  an  incalculable  relief, 
could  we  offer  at  the  end  of  our  course  the  choice  of  three  ex- 
aminations. 

The  schools  in  their  prospectuses  give  the  record  of  these 
leaving  certificate  examinations.  For  example,  the  pro- 
spectus of  Bellahouston  Academy,  Glasgow,  for  1908-9, 
states  that  at  the  last  session  these  certificates  were  obtained :  5 
honors;  57  higher  grade;  94  lower. — In  practically  every 
school,  in  some  prominent  place  in  the  great  hall,  stand  en- 
rolled the  names  of  honor  students,  an  inspiration  and  a 
stimulus  to  those  who  follow. 

There  seems  to  be  no  similar  uniform  examination  in  Eng- 
land, altho  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board  has  recently  established  "  leaving  certificate  "  examina- 
tions. The  London  County  Council  organizes  its  secondary 
courses  of  study  to  lead  up  to  what  is  called  the  "  leaving  ex- 
amination "of  the  University  of  London,  an  examination 
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which  also  serves  as  a  matriculation  examination  for  the  uni- 
versity. This  seems  to  stand  somewhere  between  our  College 
Entrance  Board  examinations  and  the  city  examination 
formerly  set  by  the  city  superintendent  for  graduation  from 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  for  admission  to  the 
training  school. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  the  suggestion  of  the  London  County 
Council  as  to  the  four  years'  course  in  English  language  and 
literature,  preparatory  to  this  examination.  A  study  of  the 
actual  questions  of  a  recent  paper  shows  that  this  suggestion 
is  practically  carried  out,  for  the  questions  are  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  permit  of  great  breadth  and  freedom  of 
work  in  preparation.  Some  forty  different  authors  are 
touched  on;  the  questions  are  so  framed  as  to  demand  real 
familiarity  with  the  books  discust;  power  of  expression  is 
required  and  some  appreciation  of  style.  The  absence  of  tech- 
nical questions  is  noticeable.  The  requirements  of  this  same 
paper  in  composition  are  not  so  fortunate.  The  candidates  are 
given  one  hour  in  which  to  "  write  a  short  essay  on  one  of 
trn  following  subjects:  1.  Dreams.  2.  What  notable  inven- 
tion, in  your  opinion,  has  contributed  most  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  why?"  Such  subjects  certainly  lack  definite- 
ness  and  interest. 

Besides  these  matriculation  examinations,  I  obtained  many 
papers  given  in  the  regular  course  of  class  work  in  various 
schools.  These  in  general  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  work  in  literature  in  English  schools.  The 
questions  are  not  indicative  of  so  intensive  study  of  a  single 
work  as  with  us,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  special  work 
under  consideration  is  studied  in  its  relation  to  others  of  a 
group. 

The  last  type  of  examination  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  set 
before  the  student  in  an  English  secondary  school  is  the  ex- 
amination for  scholarships  or  "  exhibitions  "  at  the  universities. 
An  interesting  example  of  this  type  was  given  me  in  a  paper 
recently  set  at  Rugby  for  certain  colleges  of  Cambridge.  I 
found  the  essay  paper, — at  least  according  to  our  American 
standards, — open  to  unfavorable  criticism.     Some  of  the  topics 
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are  vague,  some  abstruse,  all  lack  freshness  and  what  I  may 
term  genuineness.  They  seem  as  a  whole  well  adapted  to  test 
a  young  man's  ability  to  write  at  length  on  a  topic  on  which 
he  has  naturally  little  or  nothing  to  say.  The  "  general  ques- 
tions "  are,  however,  most  interesting.  They  cover  a  surpris- 
ingly wide  range,  demanding  familiarity  with  English  litera- 
ture ;  ability  in  translation ;  acquaintance  with  music,  art,  archi- 
tecture, inventions,  history,  science,  the  classics,  and  current 
events.  They  demand  familiarity  with  details  of  literary  form 
and  technic,  with  logic,  and  methods  of  argumentation.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  no  "credits"  are  assigned  to  the 
several  questions.  The  aim  of  the  paper  seems  to  be  to  show 
whether  the  candidate  is  intelligent,  well  informed,  and  able  to 
use  what  he  knows. 

The  influence  of  such  examinations  as  these  typical  papers 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  must  be  inevitably  toward  a  free,  sin- 
cere, untrammeled  work  along  the  lines  of  what  we  in  America 
term  "  English,"  together  with  great  alertness  of  mind  toward 
all  the  manifold  interests  of  the  pupil's  environment.  There 
is  no  opportunity  to  set  apart  a  few  books  and  make  the  work 
on  them,  "  English."  English  becomes  more  truly  the  great, 
comprehensive  medium,  "  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being,"  and  all  one's  work  is  English. 

As  to  the  matter  of  composition,  altho  the  examination 
papers  referred  to  above  would  give  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression, the  actual  classroom  work,  as  I  saw  it,  was  very  good. 
I  nowhere  found  the  emphasis  laid  on  "  typical  forms  of  dis- 
course "  that  is  customary  with  us :  there  is  no  stated  work, 
for  example,  in  exposition  and  argumentation.  From  the 
lowest  form  the  students  are  given  practise  in  describing 
things  seen,  in  telling  stories,  in  writing  dialogue.  In  the 
upper  forms  debate  appears  and  much  emphasis  is  laid  on 
"  precis  "  writing,  corresponding  to  practise  in  giving  a  digest 
or  summary.  But  the  technic  of  description,  narration,  ex- 
position, and  argumentation  is  not  attempted — and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  wise.  A  good  deal  of  work  is  done 
in  the  lower  forms  with  the  paraphrase  and  reproduction.  I 
saw  excellent  work,  too,  in  the  Perse  School  in  Cambridge,  in 
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the  amplification  of  a  story,  first  given  in  outline  by  the  master. 
Accompanying  the  outline,  practical  instruction  was  given  on 
details  of  form  and  punctuation,  the  handling  of  conversation, 
etc.  This  lesson,  with  many  others,  confirmed  my  judgment 
of  the  value  of  the  composition  hour  in  school,  an  hour  in 
which  the  pupil  is  instructed  in  the  actual  details  of  composi- 
tion writing. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  value  of  translation  as  a  form  of 
composition.  Indeed,  in  the  King  Edward  High  School  for 
Girls  in  Birmingham,  practically  no  composition  work  is  given 
the  classical  pupils  in  the  middle  and  upper  school,  entire 
reliance  being  placed  on  the  work  in  translation  to  establish  a 
good  English  style. 

The  amount  of  composition  work  varies  with  the  time  given 
to  English  and  the  number  of  pupils  instructed.  In  the  smaller 
classes  set  essays  are  required  weekly,  in  the  larger  classes  usu- 
ally every  two  or  three  weeks.  Besides  this  work,  there  are 
frequent  daily  themes  and  exercises  written  in  school.  The 
use  of  the  outline  is  general  in  essay  work.  In  the  lower 
forms  this  is  often  developed  in  class,  and  the  composition 
prepared  as  home  work.  The  methods  of  composition  correc- 
tion are  those  which  we  employ.  Some  masters  "  write  in  " 
the  correction  with  red  ink,  some  make  the  criticism  and  re- 
quire the  pupil  to  make  the  correction,  and  some  have  a 
greater  or  less  opportunity  for  the  personal  interview.  There 
is  no  easy  way  of  doing  this  work.  In  the  Birmingham  Tech- 
nical School,  in  which  the  English  work  is  organized  more 
nearly  as  in  American  schools,  each  master  is  given  about  150 
boys,  with  approximately  30  in  a  class.  Each  class  meets  for 
recitation  three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  master  has  one 
hour  a  day  for  the  correction  of  composition  work.  One  of 
the  masters,  however,  said  to  me :  "  In  our  composition  work, 
the  difficulty  is  lack  of  time.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
making  the  boys  correct  each  other's  work,  but  it  is  a  failure." 
While  the  work  in  composition  as  a  whole  seemed  to  me  less 
systematic,  less  definite,  less  thoro  than  with  us,  I  think  we 
might  well  profit  by  the  example  of  the  English  schools  in 
giving  less  attention  to  the  technical  theory  of  special  forms  of 
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discourse,  and  in  enriching-  the  field  of  composition  work  by 
closer  correlation  with  other  subjects. 

In  formal  rhetoric  I  found,  in  many  instances,  American 
textbooks  in  use :  for  example,  Arnold  and  Kittredge's  and 
Carpenter's.  The  work  is  much  the  same  as  with  us.  In  re- 
gard to  grammar,  schools  vary  as  to  the  time  given.  Refer- 
ence to  the  leaflet  of  the  English  Association  on  "  Types  of 
English  curriculums  in  boys'  secondary  schools  "  shows  that 
in  the  public  schools  (boarding)  grammar  does  not  appear  in 
the  four  upper  forms,  corresponding  to  our  four  years  of  the 
high  school  course.  In  other  types  of  English  school,  gram- 
mar is  continued  at  least  thru  the  fifth  form.  In  all  types  of 
Scottish  school,  grammar  is  carried  thru  the  six  forms,  cov- 
ering usually  in  the  sixth  form  the  history  of  the  English 
language.  The  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature  has 
much  the  same  place  as  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 
To  students  for  honors  in  English,  however,  as  I  have  said, 
a  more  extended  course  is  given. 

The  work  in  oral  English  I  found,  as  a  rule,  much  better 
in  the  English  schools  that  I  visited  than  in  any  schools  with 
which  I  am  familiar  in  America.  One  great  reason  for  this 
excellence  is  the  attention  given  to  "  repetition."  In  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  for  example,  this  regulation  holds : 
"  In  each  form  some  Scripture  repetition  is  learnt  every  week, 
and  English  poetry  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  On  the  classical 
side  Greek  or  Latin  repetition  is  set  at  least  once  a  week:  on 
the  modern  side,  French  and  German."  These  repetition  les- 
sons are  short,  but  they  must  be  exactly  known.  To  make 
this  more  sure,  each  lesson  consists  of  one  new  portion  and 
two  old,  so  that  every  part  is  given  three  times.  The  boys 
are  also  examined  and  marked  on  this  work  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  In  the  classes  that  I  visited,  this  repetition  work  was 
done  both  by  the  class  in  unison  and  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers. In  either  case  the  utmost  care  was  given  to  articula- 
tion, pronunciation,  and  spirited  and  intelligent  expression.  I 
was  especially  imprest  with  the  excellence  of  this  work  in 
spoken  English  in  three  schools. 

The  first  is  the  Popham  Road  School  in  London.     This  is 
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an  elementary  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  London, 
second  only  to  the  Whitechapel  district,  I  was  told,  in  cheer- 
less poverty.  Thru  the  kindness  of  the  head  mistress,  Mrs. 
E.  K.  Kendell,  and  her  assistants,  I  saw  the  work  from  the 
very  lowest  grades  to  the  highest, — and  the  results  accom- 
plished are  truly  remarkable.  The  children  are  so  poor,  so 
neglected,  that  often  food  and  clothing  must  be  given  to  them. 
Their  natural  speech  is,  of  course,  an  almost  unintelligible 
cockney,  with  the  "  ai  "  for  a,  and  the  misplaced  aspirate, in 
the+F- worst  form.  From  the  very  first  the  children  are  trained 
in  the  production  of  exact  consonants  and  vowel  sounds.  Then 
lists  of  difficult  words  are  arranged,  and  on  these  long  and 
patient  drill  is  given.  These  sounds  and  words  are  then  in- 
troduced in  sentences.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  read,  the 
usual  loud  reading,  memorizing,  and  repetition  are  constantly 
employed.  So  skilfully  is  the  work  done  that  the  children 
themselves  are  absorbingly  interested.  In  the  lowest  grade  a 
tiny  creature — hardly  six,  yet  with  the  pinched  and  elfishly  old 
look  that  poverty  stamps  on  children's  faces — quivered  with 
triumph  as  she,  slowly,  laboriously,  but  correctly  pronounced 
the  difficult  word  "  baby,"  which  a  small  rival  had  just  before 
helplessly  converted  into  "  baiby."  In  an  upper  class  I  heard 
the  most  accurate  and  spirited  rendering  by  the  girls  in  unison 
of  the  Duke's  speech  in  As  you  like  it:  "  Is  not  this  life 
of  ours  more  sweet  than  that  of  painted  pomp?"  As  one 
looked  from  the  window  thru  the  falling  rain  on  the  desolate 
rows  of  low,  crowded  tenements,  one  longed  to  give  to  the 
poor  little  hopeless  lives  some  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  which 
they  spoke. 

In  spite  of  the  seemingly  hopeless  surroundings  of  this 
school,  it  is  known  at  the  education  offices  in  London  for  the 
excellence  of  its  work  in  spoken  English.  How  far  the  pupils 
lapse  again  into  their  native  speech,  I  was  unable  to  find  out, 
but  certainly  wonders  are  done  for  them  in  school. 

The  other  London  school  in  which  I  saw  especially  good 
work  in  oral  English  is  the  Lady  Holies  School  for  Girls, 
Hackney,  head  mistress,  Miss  A.  B.  Clarke.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirably appointed  and  equipped  school,  on  a  rich  foundation; 
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the  girls,  from  homes  of  ease.  All  the  English  work  of  the 
school  is  excellent,  but  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  work  in  voice  training.  The  work 
that  I  saw  covered  position,  breathing,  tone  production,  and 
expression.  It  is  such  training  as  this  that  lays  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  the  perfection  of  voice  and  speech  that  marks  the 
well-bred  Englishwoman. 

In  the  Girls'  High  School  in  Manchester  I  also  saw  most 
thoro  and  interesting  oral  work.  Here  elocution  is  given  to 
each  pupil  every  other  year  for  one  period  a  week.  The  les- 
son that  I  saw  comprized  two  parts:  the  first,  training  in  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  "  r."  Each  girl  in  the  class  had  a 
small  mirror,  and  accompanying  the  clear,  accurate,  and  sci- 
entific analysis  of  the  various  sounds  of  this  consonant  was 
the  individual  practise  in  their  production.  A  deaf  girl  sat  by 
the  side  of  the  mistress,  taking  full  part  in  the  lesson.  This 
exercise  was  followed  by  reading  from  The  rivals.  Most  of 
this  work,  on  this  particular  day,  was  done  by  the  class  in 
unison.  Perfect  articulation  and  absolute  accuracy  of  pro- 
nunciation were  first  secured,  then  expression  and  intelligent 
appreciation.  The  attention  of  the  class  was  called  to  the 
necessity,  and  the  reasons  for  the  necessity,  of  bringing  out 
with  especial  clearness  the  mistakes  of  Mrs.  Malaprop.  The 
hour  closed  with  a  brief  exercise  in  what  I  may  term  "  vocal 
gymnastics."  In  this  particular  school  they  are  fortunate  in 
having  as  teacher  a  woman  of  exceptional  training  and  ability. 
Not  every  teacher  could  obtain  such  results  as  she  does.  But 
surely  something  of  this  work  could  be  done  in  every  Amer- 
ican high  school,  and  it  is  sorely  needed. 

One  point,  however,  imprest  me  with  regard  to  this  spoken 
English.  In  some  classrooms,  while  this  accuracy  of  speech 
was  insisted  upon  in  repetition  and  loud  reading,  apparently 
no  attempt  was  made  to  correct  the  pupil's  ordinary  speech  as 
it  appeared  in  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  or  in 
some  discussion.  In  one  classroom  in  the  western  part  of 
England  I  was  actually  unable  to  understand  more  than  one 
boy,  on  account  of  what  was,  I  suppose,  the  dialect  that  he 
used.     The  master,  however,  made  no  attempt  to  correct  this. 
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In  another  school,  this  one  in  London,  the  voices  of  the 
pupils  were  in  many  cases  high-pitched,  and  the  tones  nasal 
and  thin.  As  to  the  other  side  of  this  oral  work,  the  in- 
tellectual, the  pupils  of  these  Scotch  and  English  schools  in 
general  seemed  to  me  to  express  themselves  better  than  our 
pupils  do  in  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions,  and  in  the 
general  discussion  of  the  classroom.  This  impression  may  be 
in  part  due  to  the  universal  quiet  respect  and  courtesy  of  man- 
ner expected  from  every  pupil.  This  in  itself  makes  for  a 
simple  self-possession  and  poise  that  are  very  pleasing.  Their 
sentences,  too,  seemed  to  me  more  correct.  I  heard  few  frag- 
mentary, incoherent  sentences.  Their  expression  is  not  more 
voluble  or  more  free,  but  more  finished  and  dignified. 

Thus  much  for  the  work  of  secondary  schools  in  general.  I 
think  we  may  learn  from  them  with  profit — in  making  our  cur- 
riculums  more  elastic,  our  examinations  more  broad,  our  com- 
position work  less  technical,  and  our  oral  work  more  important, 
more  thoro,  and  more  systematic. 

As  to  the  teaching,  I  grow  more  and  more  to  believe  that 
good  teachers  do  good  work  the  world  over.  In  the  South- 
lands Training  College,  Miss  Cross,  head  mistress  of  the 
elementary  school,  thru  whose  hands  the  girls  doing  practise 
teaching  must  pass,  said  to  me :  "  In  determining  the  fitness  of 
a  girl  for  teaching,  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  personality."  This 
is  always  the  greatest  factor  in  success.  I  have  never  seen  bet- 
ter English  work  than  in  some  of  the  schools  that  I  visited  in 
England;  notably,  in  one  class  on  the  modern  side  in  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  in  a  class  studying  Tenny- 
son in  Bellahouston  Academy,  Glasgow.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  master  had  that  rare  something  that  makes  men  say, 
"  A  teacher  is  born,  not  made."  And  these  were  but  two  of 
many  instances  of  evidently  devoted  and  successful  work. 

I  failed  to  find  any  great  difference  in  method  between  these 
English  schools  and  ours.  The  general  scheme  of  work  is 
much  the  same.  I  did,  however,  find  some  very  suggestive 
and  helpful  devices  employed  in  various  schools,  and  some  spe- 
cial lines  along  which  the  English  work  is  developed  that  add 
greatly  to  its  interest  and  value.     Some  of  these  might  profit- 
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ably  be  adopted  by  American  teachers.  In  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  for  instance,  "  An  English  book,  either  his- 
torical novel  or  biography,  is  set  as  holiday  task  for  the  mid- 
summer holidays."  The  marks  for  this  holiday  task  count  as 
a  fourth  of  the  first  fortnight's  marks.  A  similar  require- 
ment is  made  in  Bellahouston  Academy,  Glasgow,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  English  work  of  the  school,  a  book  is 
set  each  month  for  home  reading.  The  entering  class  were 
assigned  for  the  fall  term,  1908:  September,  Herezvard  the 
wake;  October,  Quentin  Duriuard,  etc.  In  the  Boroughmuir 
School  in  Edinburgh  interest  in  composition  is  stimulated  by 
having  essays  of  especial  excellence  copied  into  a  volume  for 
the  master — as  a  mark  of  distinction.  In  the  Stockwell  Sec- 
ondary School  in  London,  besides  the  usual  English  examina- 
tions, there  is  set  an  occasional  "  essay  examination  "  of  equal 
importance  with  any  other. 

The  English  schools,  too,  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  their  environment.  This  is  along  the  line  of  work  so  ad- 
mirably illustrated  in  the  school  section  of  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Municipal  Art  Society.  In  the  South- 
lands Elementary  School,  for  example,  there  are  hung  on  the 
walls  carefully  selected  reproductions  of  pictures  in  the  great 
galleries  of  London.  These  serve  as  composition  subjects,  the 
pupil  describing  the  picture,  explaining  the  subject,  giving  an 
account  of  the  artist,  and  finally  going  to  the  gallery  to  see  the 
original. 

In  the  Dulwich  Hamlet  School,  an  elementary  school  for 
boys,  established  on  a  foundation  given  by  Edward  Allen,  the 
actor  and  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  the  work  in  Shakspere 
is  developed  most  interestingly.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  is  Shaksperean.  The  streets  thru  which  the  boys  pass 
are  named  for  his  contemporaries, — as  Burbage  Road; — and 
the  library  of  Dulwich  College  contains  the  most  important 
original  documents,  from  which  we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the 
Elizabethan  theater.  The  result  is  that  these  little  fellows 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  know  Shakspere,  his  life  and  times,  his 
associates;  they  know  the  plays,  too;  and  their  essays  (writ- 
ten every  two  weeks)  are  admirable.     In  short  they  do  work 
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that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  high  school.  The  head  master, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Hunt,  thru  whose  courtesy  we  saw  not  only  the 
school,  but  something  of  the  treasures  of  the  college,  is  him- 
self secretary  of  the  Shakspere  Society,  and  it  is  largely  due 
to  his  enthusiasm  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  of  so  high  a 
standard.  One  feature  of  his  work  is  especially  noteworthy, 
— the  singing  of  the  Shaksperean  songs  and  of  old  English 
folk  songs.  This  work  is  exceptional  both  from  a  musical 
and  from  a  literary  standpoint. 

In  the  Birmingham  Technical  School  (Central  Secondary 
School),  also,  the  Shakspere  work  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
In  the  second  years  the  boys  are  assigned  a  play  for  study. 
This  they  give  as  a  drama  at  Christmas  time,  and  so  carefully 
and  appreciatively  and  well  is  the  work  done  that  the  presenta- 
tion is  a  recognized  event  in  the  city.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  this  dramatic  work,  and  has  lent  cos- 
tumes to  be  copied.  For  costumes,  weapons,  furniture, 
standards, — everything  pertaining  to  the  stage  setting, — are 
made  at  the  school.  This  is  all  carried  out  with  the  utmost 
historic  accuracy,  an  accuracy  that  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  skill  of  masters  and  boys.  So  keen 
do  the  boys  become  that  a  slight  inaccuracy, — I  believe  in 
some  matter  of  heraldry, — in  a  recent  Shaksperean  repre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Tree's  in  Birmingham,  was  at  once  discov- 
ered by  one  of  these  youthful  critics :  and  Mr.  Tree  acknowl- 
edged that  the  boy  was  right!  The  thoroness  with  which 
this  work  is  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
my  visit  to  the  school,  a  class  in  the  midst  of  a  physics  hour, 
when  asked  to  give  a  few  moments  to  their  English  master, 
gave  a  really  brilliant  lesson  on  Midsummer  night's  dream, 
studied  two  years  before! 

Of  the  college  and  university  work  I  must  not  speak  here. 
Thru  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Reading,  formerly 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  governors  of  the  University 
College  there,  we  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  most  interesting  work.  The  college  sprang  from  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  work  of  Oxford,  but  was  recognized  as  a 
University  College  in  1902.     The  work  is  in  many  respects 
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unique  among  colleges.  We  were  especially  interested  in  the 
scientific,  the  literary,  and  the  art  work.  The  art  department 
is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Collingwood,  the  friend 
and  biographer  of  Ruskin.  In  Oxford,  also,  I  visited  Mary 
Somerville  College,  and  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Gerrans  of  the 
Oxford  Delegacy  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  M.  J. 
Cooper,  probably  the  foremost  woman  in  her  line  of  work  in 
England. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  the  future,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
England  as  in  America  there  is  today  an  awakening  to  the 
value  of  the  study  of  English,  a  realization  that  this  great  sub- 
ject has  been  neglected  in  the  past,  and  a  determined  effort  to 
organize  effective  and  practical  methods  of  work.  One  of  the 
leading  articles  in  a  recent  number  of  "  The  practical  teacher  " 
(London)  is  headed  "  The  new  English  movement  in  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  schools."  The  Rt.  Hon.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  an  address  delivered  February  7,  1908,  urges 
that  increased  prominence  be  given  to  English  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country;  while  the  ancient  Goldsmiths' 
Company  of  London  has  shown  a  practical  interest  in  the  move- 
ment by  subscribing  £10,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  reader- 
ship in  English  at  Oxford.  All  these  things  are  significant. 
But  most  important  of  all  is  the  organization  of  the  English 
Association.  This  society  held  its  first  meeting  in  London, 
January  12,  1907.  Branch  organizations  have  been  formed 
all  thru  England  and  Scotland.  Bulletins  are  issued  from 
time  to  time,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  central 
body,  and  of  the  local  branches.  Leaflets  are  also  published, 
giving  important  addresses  delivered  before  the  association. 
Among  its  members  are  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Ackland,  Dr. 
Furnivall,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Professor  Skeat,  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee,  the  professors  of  English  in  the  universities,  the  head 
masters  of  Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Dulwich,  and 
the  great  body  of  secondary  teachers.  The  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  association  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
chairman  of  the  opening  meeting,  should  be  familiar  to  every 
teacher  of  English  who  loves  and  believes  in  his  work:  "  The 
general  purpose  (of  the  association)  is  to  secure  for  English 
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subjects  a  prominent,  if  not  a  foremost,  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  every  school  and  college  thruout  the  empire.  The 
association  hopes  to  provide  some  means  of  direct  intercourse, 
some  machinery  for  the  exchange  of  views,  among  all  who  have 
faith  in  the  power  of  English  literature  to  humanize  life  and 
learning.  From  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  we  are 
anxious  that  the  obligation  should  be  recognized  to  treat  the 
proper  speaking  of  English,  the  proper  appreciation  of  and 
respect  for  English  literature  as  not  less  but  more  important 
requirements  than  any  other  that  can  come  out  of  educational 
training." 

It  is  my  privilege  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Lee,  is  exprest 
the  wish  that  there  might  be  in  America  a  similar  organiza- 
tion in  affiliation  with  this  English  body.  I  hope  that  some 
time  this  courteous  "wish  may  be  realized. 

Besides  the  study  of  these  matters  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
matters  pertaining  to  my  special  work,  I  have  found  myself 
greatly  interested  in  comparing  broadly  the  English  schools 
with  our  own.  The  English  secondary  schools  are  in  general 
smaller  than  those  of  our  large  cities,  notably  New  York.  As 
against  our  3000  pupils,  they  average  from  400  to  600.  The 
largest  high  school  I  visited  is  the  Boroughmuir  in  Edinburgh, 
which  has  about  1300  students.  I  grow  increasingly  sure  that 
the  small  high  school  is  far  the  better.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers in  these  English  schools  is,  of  course,  smaller.  In  the 
Boroughmuir  school,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  is  a  total 
teaching  force  of  fifty-two,  forty  are  teaching  academic  sub- 
jects, and  ten  of  these  teaching  English.  In  most  schools  there 
is  a  form  master,  who  has  a  certain  personal  knowledge  of,  and 
responsibility  for,  the  boys  in  his  form.  This  master  usually 
teaches  his  form  in  two  subjects,  perhaps  English  and  history. 
The  largest  number  of  pupils  that  I  found  assigned  to  one 
teacher  for  English  work  was  about  150.  Classes  ranged 
usually  from  20  to  30.  The  work  of  the  individual  teacher 
seemed  to  me  lighter  than  with  us.  The  teachers  of  English 
whom  I  met  are  practically  all  university  men  and  women,  and 
many  of  them  are  Specialists  in  English.     The  salaries  offered 
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for  this  work  are  lower  than  with  us,  but  this  is  offset  by  the 
smaller  cost  of  living  in  England.  The  school  year  varies 
from  36  to  39  weeks,  but  the  vacations  are  very  differently  ar- 
ranged from  ours:  from  July  1st,  seven  or  eight  weeks  are 
given  for  the  "midsummer  holiday";  there  are  four  weeks 
at  Christmas ;  and  two  or  three  at  Whitsuntide. 

The  school  buildings  in  England  and  Scotland,  especially  of 
those  schools  on  "  foundations,"  are  often  old  and  incom- 
modious, all  are  smaller  than  ours,  and  most  are  less  com- 
pletely equipped.  The  physical  conditions  of  work  are,  how- 
ever, very  carefully  guarded.  Many  schools  have  well  ap- 
pointed gymnasiums  (notably  the  Lady  Holies  School  in  Lon- 
don), and  in  all,  games  and  sports  are  encouraged.  Swim- 
ming and  gardening  are  also  made  a  feature  of  the  work,  even 
in  many  city  schools.  A  hot  midday  meal  is  usually  served  at 
the  school  for  a  nominal  charge,  for  example,  30s.  for  the 
term  at  the  Manchester  Girls'  High  School.  This  meal  is 
served  in  the  dining-room  or  the  great  hall,  the  masters  or 
mistresses  sitting  at  a  "  high  table,"  and  everything  being  con- 
ducted with  order  and  quiet  decorum.  While  the  pupils  may 
bring  luncheon,  most  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  school 
dinner,  which  we  invariably  found  substantial  and  appetizing. 
In  some  schools  we  visited,  coffee  was  served  to  the  teachers 
at  the  eleven  o'clock  recess,  and  afternoon  tea  at  the  close  of 
school. 

The  prominence  of  religious  and  ethical  training  in  the  Eng- 
lish schools  imprest  me  deeply.  While  any  parent  may  obtain 
for  his  child  excuse  from  Bible  study,  few  do  so,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  influence  of  the  school  make  for  character- 
building  as  the  great  end  of  education.  In  every  school  in  some 
prominent  place,  perhaps  the  great  hall,  perhaps  the  chapel,  are 
placed  the  names  of  the  "  old  boys  "  or  the  "  old  girls  "  who 
have  won  distinction  at  the  universities — or,  it  may  be,  in  life. 
In  the  older  schools  the  same  family  name  will  recur,  generation 
after  generation.  How  can  a  boy  look  upon  these  memorials 
day  after  day  without  being  stirred  by  noble  ambition  ?  They 
stand  for  a  past  in  which  he  has  a  share,  they  look  to  a  future 
for  which  he  has  a  responsibility.     The  English  schools  cer- 
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tainly  have  a  tremendous  advantage  in  their  religious  train- 
ing, their  traditions,  and  their  surroundings. 

I  was  also  imprest  by  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  real 
study.  Sir  John  Rhys,  in  his  report  as  a  member  of  the  Mosely 
Commission  (1903),  speaks  of  "the  ever-growing  dimensions 
of  (the  English)  cramming  system,  which,  like  an  octopus, 
threatens  to  strangle  in  its  ubiquitous  coils  all  that  deserves  to 
be  called  education."  This  evil  seemed  to  me  singularly  ab- 
sent in  the  schools  that  I  visited.  The  work  was  markedly 
quiet,  sane,  and  normal.  We  are,  I  fear,  in  far  greater 
danger  of  destroying  "  all  that  deserves  to  be  called  educa- 
tion," by  the  deadening  system  of  examination  to  which  we 
are  becoming  more  and  more  subject. 

One  very  noticeable  thing  in  every  schoolroom  is  the  at- 
mosphere of  quiet,  unfailing  courtesy,  the  absence  of  the  high- 
strung,  nervous  tension  that  one  so  often  finds  in  American 
schools.  Wise  Dr.  Holmes  has  said  that  we  often  ascribe  to 
"  mean  disposition  "  what  really  belongs  to  "  mean  tempera- 
ture." Perhaps  it  is  a  question  of  climate,  perhaps  of  more 
normal  conditions  of  work.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  Eng- 
lish boy  and  girl  are  trained  to  respect  persons,  institutions, 
and  law.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
nervous,  harassed  teacher  in  an  English  classroom,  or  any- 
thing of  friction  or  irritation  in  the  work. 

We  suffer  in  our  schools,  especially  in  the  large,  cosmopol- 
itan cities,  from  the  evils  of  the  false  democracy,  of  which  the 
watchword  is,  "  I  am  as  good  as  you  are."  It  is  this  that 
gives  to  a  large  class  of  the  population  the  idea  that  secondary 
education  is  a  sort  of  fetich,  a  mysterious  something  given  by 
the  city,  something  which  has  a  commercial  value  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  and  something  which  they  are  therefore  bound  to 
see  that  their  children  get  their  share  of — without  any  regard 
to  the  ability  of  the  boy  or  girl  to  profit  by  such  education. 
From  this  class  come  those  who  send  the  assemblyman  of  their 
district  to  see  if  a  failure  can  not  be  transmuted  into  success, 
"  marks  "  being  something  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the 
teacher  rather  than  on  the  actual  achievement  of  the  pupil !  In 
England   such   a  proceeding  would   be   well-nigh   impossible 
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with,  first,  the  frank  differentiation  of  education  according  to 
the  ability  and  probable  future  of  the  pupil,  and  with  the 
equally  frank  placing  of  the  pupils  thruout  their  course  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  work  done.  While  to  every  boy  or  girl 
who  has  ambition  and  ability,  should  be  given  all  the  prepara- 
tion he  needs  for  life,  do  we  not  cheapen  education,  block  the 
wheels  of  true  progress,  and  do  only  harm,  by  giving  educa- 
tion so  freely  to  those  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  it? 
This  sentence  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Stockwell  Secondary 
School  is  suggestive :  "  The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  re- 
quire any  girl  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the 
educational  advantage  offered  to  withdraw  from  the  school 
after  reasonable  notice."  If,  to  the  splendid  organization  of 
American  schools,  their  system,  their  democracy,  their  alert 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  best  methods,  their  fine 
progressiveness,  could  be  added  something  of  this  wise  re- 
straint, this  restriction  of  opportunity  to  those  who  will  profit 
by  it,  this  quiet  sanity  in  the  doing  of  the  work,  this  recogni- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  high  standards  of  character  and 
service, — an  almost  ideal  condition  would  result. 

No  report  of  my  visit  to  England  would  be  complete  with- 
out an  acknowledgment  of  the  unfailing  courtesy  that  every- 
where met  me.  In  London,  the  London  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion not  only  made  every  American  teacher  its  guest,  but  also 
extended  to  us  the  privilege  of  membership  in  the  association. 
This  association  gave  a  large  reception  in  early  September, 
at  which  we  met  many  men  and  women  educationally  prom- 
inent, and  we  were  shown  further  hospitality  by  well-known 
Londoners,  and  by  our  own  Ambassador,  Mr.  Reid.  At  Cam- 
bridge, thru  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  N.  Child,  I  saw 
the  work  of  the  Cambridge  and  County  School,  particularly 
interesting  as  a  school  started  with  a  purely  utilitarian  aim,  of- 
fering at  first  "  everything  but  English,"  and  now  giving  a  fine 
course  in  English. 

In  Edinburgh  I  was  especially  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Hutcheson  of  the  Boroughmuir  School  for  an 
opportunity  to  see  one  of  the  best  organized  and  equipped 
secondary  schools  of  Scotland.     To  Mr.  Alexander  Paterson 
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Of  Stirling,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Dunblane,  we  owe  a 
very  rare  opportunity  of  seeing  King  Edward  formally  open 
the  school  at  Dunblane  founded  in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria, 
for  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Glasgow  is  not  second  to  Edinburgh  in  its  educational  work, 
and  in  the  Ibrox  Elementary  School,  head  master,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Mcintosh,  I  obtained  valuable  light  on  elementary  work  in 
English,  and  saw  the  best  elementary  school  building  in  Glas- 
gow, a  model  in  structure,  ventilation,  and  equipment.  To 
Mr.  Macgillivray  of  Bellahouston  Academy  and  to  Mr. 
Thomson  of  the  Hutcheson  Girls'  Grammar  School,  I  am  no 
less  indebted  for  every  possible  kindness  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Paton,  head  master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School,  gave  me  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of 
that  most  interesting  school,  a  school  dating  back  to  Hugh 
Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  founded  it  in  15 15.  Not  only 
did  we  have  free  access  to  the  classrooms,  but  we  were  also  ad- 
mitted, an  unusual  privilege,  to  the  morning  chapel  exercises — 
a  memorable  scene.  The  excellence  of  the  work  and  the 
splendid  spirit  of  the  school  will  give  it  a  place  in  my  memory 
with  Eton  and  Rugby. 

For  knowledge  of  the  work  of  these  great  schools  and  in 
the  field  as  a  whole,  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  head  mas- 
ter, Dr.  James,  and  Professor  Steel  of  Rugby,  and  to  the  head 
master,  Dr.  Lyttelton,  of  Eton. 

Miss  Sara  A.  Burstall  of  the  Manchester  High  School  for 
Girls,  whose  recent  visit  to  America  and  whose  book  on 
America  have  made  her  name  familiar  here,  made  us  feel  not 
only  welcome,  but  at  home,  in  her  delightful  school,  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  progressive  girls'  high  schools  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  schools  of  Birmingham  I  found,  too,  most  enjoyable.  I 
was  here  fortunate,  especially,  in  seeing  two  widely  different 
types  of  school  in  the  King  Edward  High  School  for  Girls,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Creak,  head  mistress,  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Technical  (Central  Secondary)  School,  Mr.  Lionel 
Jones,  head  master.  The  one  represents  the  old  established 
classical  tradition,  with  its  reliance  upon  the  translation  of  the 
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classics  for  mastery  of  English:  and  the  record  of  the  school 
is  high.  The  other  represents  the  most  modern  scientific  and 
technical  training,  with  constant,  definite  work  in  English. 
Here,  too,  the  work  in  English  is  departmental,  and  organized 
very  much  as  in  an  American  school,  instead  of  being  done  in 
correlation,  perhaps,  with  history,  by  the  form  master.  Thru 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jones  and  of  the  English  master,  Mr. 
Evans,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  annual  presentation  of  the 
Shakspere  play,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  saw  quite  thoroly 
and  with  much  of  interest  and  profit,  the  unusually  good  Eng- 
lish work  of  this  school. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  in  Birmingham  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  classical  association,  and  thru  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Greek 
play,  The  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  and  of  listening  to  the 
address  of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister.  Birmingham  im- 
presses one  as  a  city  of  intellectual  activity,  progressive,  alert. 
One  does  not  wonder  at  its  past,  as  one  comes  in  contact  with 
the  spirit  of  today.  The  university,  the  art  gallery,  the  li- 
braries, the  school,  all  speak  of  vigorous  intellectual  life  and 
civic  spirit.  There  is  in  Birmingham  also  an  important  branch 
of  the  English  Association.  Professor  Hughes,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Arts  of  Birmingham  University,  and  professor  of 
education,  is  at  its  head.  On  my  first  visit  to  Birmingham  I 
was  permitted,  thru  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Hughes,  to 
meet  with  the  executive  committee  of  this  association,  and 
later,  I  had  the  honor  of  returning  to  Birmingham  as  the 
guest  of  Professor  Hughes  to  speak  on  the  work  in  English 
in  our  American  high  schools,  before  the  association  and  their 
guests  at  the  university.  The  cordial  reception  which  I  re- 
ceived, and  the  courteous  and  sympathetic  interest  of  my  audi- 
ence make  this  a  red-letter  day  in  my  English  experiences. 
Here  I  had  the  added  pleasure  of  meeting  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein,  and  talking  with  him  of  the  possibility  and  value  of  the 
study  of  comparative  grammar:  a  line  of  development  that 
seems  to  me  to  promise  an  immense  gain  in  the  effectiveness 
and  economy  of  our  work  in  English  grammar. 

Thru  all,  I  must  acknowledge  my  greatest  indebtedness  to 
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Mr.  Mosely,  who  not  only  extended  to  the  American  teachers 
the  hospitality  of  his  beautiful  home  near  London,  but  was 
also  constantly  ready  to  give  letters  of  introduction,  to  outline 
work,  to  advise  and  help  in  every  way  that  kindness  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest.  To  him,  above  all  others,  each  Amer- 
ican teacher  owes  the  great  pleasure  and  profit  of  this  visit 
to  English  schools. 

In  presenting  the  above  report,  I  should  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  many  kind  English  friends  whose  generous  helpfulness 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  work, — if  I 
have  fallen  into  error.  I  have  striven  not  to  be  dogmatic  in 
my  expression.  My  whole  report  can  be  only  a  record  of  a  per- 
sonal impression,  which  I  have  tried  to  make  as  faithful,  clear- 
sighted, and  true  as  I  can.  To  deal  adequately  with  this  sub- 
ject would  be  a  task  requiring  long  and  close  observation — 
of  a  work  so  broad  and  far-reaching  and  suggestive. 

Jessie  Frances  Smith 

Wadleigh  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y 


VIII 


THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  x 

The  administrative  officer  of  an  American  college  or  uni- 
versity has  to  steer  his  course,  like  the  mariner  of  old,  between 
two  rocks,  on  one  or  other  of  which  his  academic  bark  may 
come  to  grief.  The  first  is  the  prevalent  confusion  to  which 
President  Pritchett  has  called  attention  so  cogently  that  I  need 
say  no  more  about  it — the  confusion  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween government  and  administration.  This  bears  primarily 
upon  the  officer's  relations  with  his  administrative  superiors 
and  in  particular  with  the  trustees  or  other  finally  responsible 
body.  The  second  is  the  confusion  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween constructive  administration  and  routine  administration. 
Here  the  difficulties  will  lie  primarily  in  his  relations  with  the 
members  of  the  teaching  staff. 

No  general  theory  of  academic  administration  can  be  evolved 
in  detail  a  priori  for  any  single  institution  or  indeed  for  any 
type  of  institution.  The  men  like  Mr.  Clarence  Birdseye, 
who  are  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  improved  administra- 
tive methods  in  colleges,  are  doing  an  important  work,  and 
we  owe  a  great  deal  to  them,  but,  perhaps  inevitably,  they  are 
seeking  to  swing  the  pendulum  too  far.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  administrative  officers  of  colleges  and  universities  thruout 
the  country  are  all  of  them  wrong,  and  they  are,  I  think,  unan- 
imous in  their  belief  that  the  strength  of  the  analogy  between 
the  problems  of  the  factory  and  those  of  the  college  can  easily 
be  over-estimated.  In  Mr.  Cleveland's  phrase,  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  that  faces  each  institution  and  a  condition  in 
each  case  sui  generis.     The  local  conditions  and  the  historical 

1 A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  July  5,  1910. 
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background  must  in  every  case  be  considered.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  in  no  two  of  the  great  American  universities  do  we 
find  the  same  lines  of  cleavage  as  to  administrative  work. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  one  another  or  from  the  world  outside. 

In  view  of  the  fulness  of  recent  publications,2  it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  attempt  here  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems involved ;  and  the  following  observations,  based  upon  ten 
years'  experience  in  the  details  of  university  administration, 
will  have  served  their  purpose  if  they  provoke  some  expression, 
probably  not  wholly  in  agreement,  from  others  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  same  work. 

As  our  institutions  have  developed,  the  position  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  has  attained  an  importance  that  it  wholly  lacks  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  There  are  those  who 
feel  that  we  have  gone  much  too  far  in  this  direction,  but  when 
one  considers  the  extraordinary  development  of  our  American 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  past  half-century  the 
burden  of  proof  may  fairly  be  placed  upon  these  critics. 

At  all  events,  the  crucial  point  in  the  whole  question  with 
which  we  are  dealing  today  is  the  position  of  the  presiding  of- 
ficer, and  in  this  connection  there  are  a  few  things  which  it  is 
well  for  the  teacher  who,  by  training  and  temperament,  is  not 
"  institutionally  minded  "  to  remember.  The  first  is  that  after 
all  the  president  is  a  human  being  and  practically  sure,  in  this 
imperfect  world,  to  make  a  fair  share  of  mistakes.  The  thing 
to  consider  is  his  general  average  of  performance  rather  than 
his  specific  shortcomings. 

The  president  can  nearly  always  be  guided,  but  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  position  he  can  not  be  bulldozed.  The  uni- 
versity organization  is  not,  and  never  should  be,  a  military 

2  In  addition  to  Mr.  Birdseye's  two  books  perhaps  the  most  useful  ma- 
terial thus  far  published  from  the  "outside"  point  of  view  is  Mr.  William 
M.Williams'  article  on  '"University  organization  and  accounting"  in 
The  American  college  for  May,  iqio.  From  the  "  inside  "  there  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Oberlin  college  Committee  upon  "Tests  of  college  efficiency" 
printed  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  Oberlin  College  and 
also  in  The  American  college  for  April  and  May,  1910.  This  report  con- 
tains a  mass  of  valuable  material. 
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hierarchy.  The  president's  position,  however,  as  both  the 
single  channel  for  communication  with  the  trustees  (with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world  direct  communication  between  in- 
dividual professors  and  individual  trustees  is  a  source  of  end- 
less mischief),  and  the  man,  after  all,  responsible  for  the  ap- 
propriate subdivision  of  the  institution's  resources,  requires 
authority  commensurate  with  his  responsibility. 

The  need  of  a  central  apportioner  is  not  imaginary.  No 
professor  is  worth  his  salt  who  does  not  firmly  believe  that  his 
subject  or  his  department  is  of  greater  relative  importance 
than  it  really  is.  Indeed,  the  natural  temptation  to  develop 
the  size  of  their  own  departments  by  those  who  refuse  to 
see  that  after  a  certain  point  this  development  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  institution  is  not  the  least  important 
reason  for  our  discreditably  low  level  of  academic  salaries 
today. 

After  all,  the  whole  question  is  one  of  team  play.  If  a  pro- 
fessor becomes  thoroly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  administra- 
tion of  his  institution  he  should  first  try  by  cooperation,  not 
by  petulance,  to  get  his  scheme  of  things  adopted.  If  he 
can  not  do  this  it  is,  tho  it  may  be  hard  to  realize,  best 
for  him  to  get  out.  A  good  man  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  another  place.  If  he  is  in  the  wrong,  which, 
being  interpreted,  usually  means  if  he  has  seen  things  out 
of  proportion,  he  has  done  absolutely  the  wisest  thing.  If. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  the  right  and  the  administration 
is  in  the  wrong,  and  if  two  or  three  other  good  men  with  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  also  leave,  the  administration 
is  going  to  change.  A  man  would  often  do  more  good  for 
the  college  he  loves  by  leaving  it  than  by  remaining  to  kick 
against  the  pricks. 

In  the  difficulties  which  arise  between  professors  and  presi- 
dents— barring  occasional  pathological  cases  of  la  folie  des 
grandeurs  on  one  side  or  another — the  fault,  if  it  is  with  the 
president,  lies  in  his  forgetfulness  of  one  of  three  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  he  cannot  be  expert  in  everything.  Secondly, 
his  first  duty  is  to  the  institution  of  which  he  is  president,  and, 
while  he  should  take  a  fair  share  in  public  affairs,  he  should 
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not,  under  the  guise  of  representing  his  institution  in  public, 
neglect  his  real  responsibilities  to  it.  The  world  today  is  full 
of  little  people  who  spend  their  time  arranging  meetings  and 
other  enterprises  which  are  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
only  thru  the  good-natured  help  of  those  whose  names  have 
a  certain  value  with  the  public.  Thirdly,  even  if  his  energies 
are  not  scattered  by  outside  activities,  he  can  not  do  the 
whole  thing  himself,  and  in  particular  he  must  not  let  him- 
self be  tied  up  in  routine  details.  Otherwise  he  cannot  bring 
a  fresh  mind  to  bear  upon  each  new  problem  as  it  arises.  Al- 
most inevitably,  the  president  whose  academic  house  is  not  in 
order  forgets  to  consult  his  colleagues  from  time  to  time 
upon  matters  which  affect  them,  and  this  unintentional  over- 
sight, which  is  imputed  unto  him  for  deliberate  arrogance,  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  offense.  In  order  to  keep 
his  own  decks  clear  he  should  adopt  the  principle  of  functional 
administration  now  practically  universal  in  business  corpora- 
tions. In  other  words,  he  should  gather  about  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  deans  of  the  several  faculties,  a  group  of  executive 
officers,  as  many  as  the  resources  of  the  institution  will  justify, 
and  preferably  young  college  graduates,  to  whom  he  will  give 
a  free  hand  in  carrying  out  the  routine  administration  of  the 
institution  under  his  general  oversight. 

In  certain  cases  one  such  officer  may  well  look  after  two 
or  even  three  administrative  units ;  or  a  man  who  is  doing  some 
teaching  or  even  a  man  primarily  a  teacher,  may  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  them.  We  must,  however,  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  this  administrative  work 
falls  into  several  easily  defined  groups,  which  should  not  be 
confused,  even  tho  the  same  man  may  perform  more  than 
one.  These  may  be  roughly  stated  as  follows:  (It  should  be 
noted  that  the  control  and  collection  of  all  monies  and  of 
investments  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer  coordinate 
in  power  with  the  president.) 

The  care  and  development  of  the  buildings  and  grounds — 
and  here  a  competent  colleague  furnishes  perhaps  the  greatest 
relief  to  the  president.  The  keeping  of  student  and  other 
academic  records.    The  unification  of  purchases.    The  admin- 
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istration  of  public  academic  meetings.  General  correspond- 
ence.    Printing  and  publication. 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  all  of  these  tasks  can  be  best 
performed  by  men  outside  the  teaching  staff.  As  to  matters 
of  constructive  administration,  of  course  the  teacher  should 
have  his  say  either  directly  or  upon  some  representative  basis. 
With  routine  administration,  however,  and  by  far  the  greater 
share  of  the  day's  work  is  routine  administration,  the  teacher 
should,  frankly,  have  just  as  little  as  possible  to  do.  He  has, 
so  to  speak,  been  bred  to  another  type,  and,  disregarding  the 
exceptions,  his  work  of  routine  administration,  whether  done 
singly  or  in  committee,  is  badly  and  expensively  done;  badly 
because  it  is  not  the  work  in  which  the  man  is  primarily  inter- 
ested, nor  that  for  which,  generally  speaking,  he  is  tempera- 
mentally suited — one  fault,  for  example,  is  that  of  unneces- 
sary and  frequently  harassing  delay  in  getting  things  done — 
expensively,  because  we  must  measure  its  cost  not  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  terms  of  the  contributions  to 
scholarship,  in  teaching  and  research,  which  might  be  made 
with  the  time  and  energy  devoted  to  administrative  routine. 
The  apparent  but  fallacious  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  is  the 
reason  why  administration  by  faculty  committee  persists  so 
generally  today.  The  intrusion  of  two-penny  details  in  the  ap- 
plication of  principles  already  determined  upon  after  long  con- 
sideration by  all  nands  into  faculty  meetings,  where  they  waste 
the  time,  not  of  one  professor  or  of  a  small  committee,  but  of 
the  whole  group,  is  utterly  indefensible. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  idea  that  the  burden  of  "  chores  "  can 
ever  be  removed  from  the  professor.  He  will  always  have 
them,  and,  tho  he  may  scold,  he  really  enjoys  them.  His 
"  chores,"  however,  should  be  the  fruit  of  his  peculiar  prepara- 
tion and  experience.  They  should  either  have  to  do  with  ef- 
fective teaching,  the  pursuit  and  direction  of  research,  the  edit- 
ing of  periodicals;  or  they  should,  thru  personal  relations  to 
students,  tend  to  make  the  institution  in  fact,  as  well  as  as  in 
theory,  one  great  academic  family. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  administrative  matters  where  the 
best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  cooperation  between  the 
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administrative  and  the  teaching  officer.     Here  the  work  in- 
volves both  constructive  and  routine  administration : 

The  enforcement  of  academic  regulations  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding admission  of  students  and  the  administration  of  the 
requirements  for  advancement. 

The  personal  oversight  of  students  in  non-academic  matters. 

The  appointment  of  new  officers  of  instruction  and  the  pro- 
motion of  those  already  on  the  staff. 

It  is  in  work  of  this  character  that  the  deans  find  their 
greatest  field  of  usefulness.  The  question  whether  the  deans 
should  be  from  the  form  of  their  appointments  the  representa- 
tives of  faculties  or  of  the  central  administration  may  in  these 
days  of  pragmatism  be  dodged.  The  red  tape  of  it  does  not 
matter  so  long  as  the  dean  is  in  sympathetic  relations  with  both 
teachers  and  central  administration.  My  personal  belief  is  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  they  are  not  elected  by  the 
faculty,  but  appointed  upon  the  nomination  of  the  president  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  administrative  officers.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, of  course,  that  a  mistake  may  be  made  in  an  ex- 
ecutive appointment,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  of  a  kind  that  will 
rectify  itself  more  promptly  than  will  the  kind  of  good-natured 
mistake  that  a  faculty  is  apt  to  make  in  its  selection. 

The  successful  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  functional 
administration  depends  absolutely  upon  sympathetic  consid- 
eration and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  administrative  officer.  The 
places  where  hitches  are  likely  to  occur  are,  first,  in  those 
features  of  executive  work  which  indirectly  become  con- 
structive; such  things  as  the  editing  of  announcements,  the 
conduct  of  correspondence,  etc.  Here,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  situation  calls  not  for  formal  regulations,  but  for  horse 
sense  and  tact  on  both  sides.  The  second  danger  comes  from 
the  tendency  to  overload  the  instructor  with  uncongenial  work 
— reports,  marks,  and  the  like.  From  the  administrative  point 
of  view  we  now  realize  the  importance  of  really  knowing  in- 
stead of  guessing.  The  cost  account  of  the  factory  is  teach- 
ing its  lesson  to  the  college  and  university.  But  while  the  cen- 
tral principle  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  its  operation  requires  in  academic  matters  great  con- 
sideration and  sympathy.     We  must  remember  that  the  in- 
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structor  has  not  the  fun  of  seeing  the  result  as  a  whole.  His 
side  of  it  is  all  uninspiring  drudgery.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  how  to  get  the  information  which  he  only  can  fur- 
nish, and  which  we  know  it  is  vital  for  the  institution  as  a 
whole  that  he  should  furnish,  with  the  least  wear  and  tear 
upon  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  be  asked  only  for  those 
details  that  are  really  important.  There  is  nothing  easier  in 
the  world  than  for  an  ingeniously  minded  youth  in  an  ex- 
ecutive position  to  spin  out  schemes  for  reports  and  statistics 
that  involve  unnecessary  and  intolerable  burdens  upon  his 
academic  elders  and  betters.  No  brains  in  the  institution  are 
too  high  in  quality  to  outline,  if  necessary  in  laborious  detail, 
just  what  results  are  needed,  and  how  they  may  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  the  instructor's  attention.  The 
instructor  should  never,  for  example,  be  asked  to  report  the 
same  mark  twice.  If  more  than  one  executive  officer  needs 
it,  it  should  be  recorded  in  the  registrar's  office  and  drawn 
off  from  there. 

The  professor  should  have  adequate  clerical  assistance.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  departmental  stenographer  may 
be  a  better  investment  in  the  interest  of  the  student  than  an 
additional  instructor.  The  modern  business  devices  for  du- 
plicating can,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  be  applied  to  academic 
conditions,  and  will  result  in  a  great  saving  in  routine  detail. 
By  a  sensible  organization  of  departments  the  main  burden  of 
routine  duties  can  be  taken  turn  about,  with  no  serious  loss  of 
efficiency,  and  a  great  saving  of  irritation.  Finally,  the  teach- 
ing officer  should  always  have  some  natural  outlet  for  com- 
plaint when  the  administrative  burden  becomes  too  heavy. 

For  broader  constructive  problems,  which  for  the  future  are 
likely  to  lie  in  the  development  of  the  rapidly  disappearing 
frontiers  that  once  lay  so  clearly  marked  between  the  several 
departments  of  knowledge,  the  representative  university  coun- 
cil (or  in  a  smaller  institution,  the  faculty),  in  which  general 
subjects  may  be  thrashed  out,  is  a  great  safeguard.  We  ad- 
ministrative people  chafe  under  the  formalities  and  delays 
which  it  involves,  but  in  our  moments  of  sanity  we  know  that, 
it  means  building  on  a  broader  and  surer  foundation. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 

Columbia  College 
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ceptance of  statue  of  John  S.  Pillsbury  for  the  University. — John 
Sargent  Pillsbury. — Congratulations. — Memorial  day  address. — Com- 
mencement address. 

Oberlin  college.  Tests  of  college  efficiency;  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Oberlin  college  faculty.  Reprinted  from  the 
Annual  reports  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  Oberlin  college 
for  the  year  1908-09.  Oberlin,  O.,  January  10,  1910.  [135]- 
2o8p.      12°. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  college  administration.  Re- 
published in  the  American  college,  April,  May,  June  1910. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert.  The  ideal  teacher.  Boston,  New  York 
[etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1910]  v,  32p.  120.  (River- 
side educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

Petit,  £douard.  De  l'ecole  a  la  cite.  Etudes  sur  l'education  populaire. 
Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1910.    viii,  283P.     120. 
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Plecher,  Hans.  Padagogik  der  tat.  Beitrage  zur  praktischen 
gestaltung  des  arbeitsprinzipes  in  der  volksschule.  Mit  80  figuren 
im  text  und  einer  tafel.  Leipzig,  E.  Wunderlich,  1910.  vi, 
I99P-     8°. 

Reynolds,  John  Hugh,  and  Thomas,  David  Yancey.  History  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas.  Fayetteville,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1910.    555p.     illus.    8°. 

Selincourt,  Hugh  de.  Oxford  from  within.  Illus.  by  Yoshio  Markino. 
London,  Chatto  &  Windus,  1910.     viii,  i8ip.     8°. 

Snedden,  David.  The  problem  of  vocational  education.  Boston, 
New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1910]  vi,  86p.  120. 
(Riverside  educational  monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

A  concise  but  comprehensive  survey  of  present  conditions  in#  this  im- 
portant educational  field,  by  an  authority  of  national  reputation. 

Thorndike,  Edward  L.  Educational  psychology.  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl. 
New  York,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1910.  248P. 
8°. 

Woolman,  Mary  Schenck.  The  making  of  a  trade  school.  Boston, 
Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1910.    iii,  ioip.     120. 

"  The  title  tells  the  whole  story.  She  tells  plainly  how  to  make  a 
trade  school,  describing  the  organization  and  work,  _  the  problems 
presented,  the  equipment  and  the  support.  ...  It  is  as  sane  as 
practical.  It  is  educationally  vocational." — Journal  of  education, 
August  11,  1910.     p.  106. 
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REVIEW 

Medical  education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — A  report  to  the  Car- 
negio  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  By  Abraham 
Flexner;  with  an  Introduction  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the 
Foundation.  Published  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  New  York,  iqio. 
346  p. 

In  their  endeavor  to  administer  wisely  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  its  trustees  have  found 
it  desirable  to  make  a  critical  study  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  North  America.  In  the  words  of  its  president, 
who  writes  a  stimulating  introduction  to  this  report,  the 
Foundation  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  agencies  "  seeking  to 
bring  about  in  American  education  some  fair  conception  of 
unity  and  the  attainment  ultimately  of  a  system  of  schools 
intelligently  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  ambitions  and 
needs  of  a  democracy."  The  critical  study  has  now  been 
extended  to  the  professional  schools,  and  the  present  report  is 
the  first  of  a  series  on  such  schools  to  be  issued  by  the  Founda- 
tion. It  is  the  result  of  a  personal  examination,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  educator,  of  all  the  medical  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  155  in  number,  including  not 
only  the  "  regular "  schools  but  those  of  the  homeopaths, 
the  eclectics,  the  physio-medicals,  and  the  osteopaths.  It  lets 
in  the  daylight  very  effectually.  In  pungent,  epigrammatic 
language  and  with  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  it  tells  what 
the  individual  schools  possess  and  what  they  lack,  what  they 
profess  and  what  they  do.  It  is  honest,  sincere,  fearless, 
piercingly  observant  and  coldly  critical,  and  yet  with  a  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  deserve  sympathy.  It  largely  disre- 
gards local  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  views  its  theme  in  the 
light  of  a  high  ideal  of  educational  efficiency. 

The  study  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  medical 
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schools  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
first  schools  were  parts  of  colleges — College  of  Philadelphia 
(afterwards  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Kings  (after  the 
Revolution,  Columbia),  Harvard  and  Dartmouth,  all  of  which 
date  from  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  order  named. 
The  inauguration  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  a  pro- 
prietary school  in  Baltimore  established  an  evil  precedent, 
which  was  soon  widely  followed.  Schools  sprang  up  here  and 
there,  in  cities  and  villages,  as  commercial  enterprises.  A 
spirit  of  commercialism  was  allowed  in  medical  education 
which  would  not  for  a  moment  have  been  tolerated  in  medical 
practise.  The  country  has  long  suffered  from  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  this  condition  of  things — encouragement  to  in- 
competents to  undertake  medical  study,  low  educational 
standards,  and  meager  school  equipments.  The  increase  of 
scientific  study  and  the  extension  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
coincident  with  the  development  of  the  laboratory,  have  reacted 
on  the  medical  schools.  For  the  first  two  decades  they  have 
been  rushing  to  cover,  under  the  universities,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  until  82  schools  now  constitute  university  depart- 
ments. "  Practically  without  exception  the  independent  schools 
are  scanning  the  horizon  in  search  of  an  unoccupied  university 
harbor."  In  many  cases  the  university  affiliation  is  real,  in 
others  it  is  still  merely  nominal.  But  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  proprietary  school,  whether  with  or  without 
a  university  name,  will  cease  to  exist.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  proper  medical  training  in  these  scientific  days  costs  far 
more  than  can  be  paid  for  out  of  student  fees,  endowment  is 
essential,  and  the  university  must  pay  the  bills  and  place  the 
training  on  the  proper  basis.  Moreover,  the  country  possesses 
too  many  physicians.  In  Germany,  there  is  one  doctor 
for  every  2000  persons,  and  in  the  large  cities  one  for  every 
1000.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  one  for  every  568  per- 
sons, in  the  large  cities  frequently  one  for  every  400  or  less, 
and  in  many  small  towns  one  for  every  100  or  even  less. 
This  present  plethora  is  continually  maintained  by  a  continued 
over-production.  On  the  basis  of  one  physician  for  every  in- 
crease of  1500  in  population  we  are  producing  two  or  three 
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times  as  many  as  the  country  can  assimilate.  For  the  next 
generation  we  require  annually  only  about  2000  new  doctors 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  died  and  to  care  for  the 
increase  in  population,  while  during  the  past  decade  we  have 
been  producing  over  5000  each  year.  We  need  fewer  and  bet- 
ter doctors,  and  we  can  achieve  this  result  most  readily  by 
having  fewer  and  better  medical  schools. 

Mr.  Flexner  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  does 
not  advise  violent  measures,  and  foresees  that  the  desired 
reformation  may  never  be  realized.  Yet  as  a  possibly  helpful 
and  reasonable  suggestion  for  the  future  he  offers  an  im- 
personal plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  schools.  Of  our 
155  schools  now  existing,  some  wholly  unworthy  ones  should 
be  discontinued,  others  should  be  merged,  and  the  total  number 
of  complete  schools  could  thus  be  decreased  to  31,  which  ought 
to  be  amply  sufficient  to  supply  annually  for  many  years  to 
come  the  required  2000  physicians.  Some  13  other  schools, 
situated  mostly  in  small  places,  could  be  continued  as  half- 
schools,  offering  the  courses  of  the  first  two  years  but  not 
the  clinical  work  of  the  last  two. 

The  physician  of  today  must  needs  be  a  broader  man  with  a 
wider  outlook  than  his  predecessor.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
liberal  education.  The  minimum  requisite  for  entering  on 
medical  study  ought  to  be  a  college  training  of  at  least  two 
years,  in  which  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  figure  largely. 
The  actual  requisite  now  existing  varies  greatly.  Of  Ameri- 
can schools  about  25  now,  or  soon  will,  require  a  preparation 
of  two  years  or  more  of  genuine  college  work.  About  50 
schools  are  on  the  high  school  graduation  basis,  with  which, 
however,  entrance  boards  are  prone  to  play  fast  and  loose, 
since  the  doubtful  "  equivalent  "  of  a  high  school  training  too 
often  decides  the  question  of  admission.  "  What  is  your 
honest  opinion  of  your  own  enrolment?"  a  professor  in  a 
Philadelphia  school  was  asked.  "  Well,  the  most  I  would 
claim,"  he  answered,  "  is  that  nobody  who  is  absolutely  worth- 
less gets  in!  "  Of  the  80  remaining  schools,  which  are  wide- 
spread but  most  abundant  in  the  South,  the  requirements  for 
admission  are  often  of  the  most  meager  character.    The  argu- 
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merit  that  the  poor  boy  should  be  given  a  chance,  can  be  satis- 
factorily answered  by  the  considerations  that  the  way  of  the 
poor  boy  will  rarely  be  blocked  if  he  possesses  the  qualities 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  that  the  cost  of  proper 
training  in  good  schools  is  rarely  prohibitive,  and  that  low 
entrance  requirements  exist  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
school  than  the  poor  boy.  For  the  South  the  two-year  college 
standard  of  entrance  is  probably  impractical  at  present,  but 
even  there  the  standard  should  no  longer  be  lower  than  that  for 
admission  to  the  state  universities. 

Mr.  Flexner  devotes  much  space  to  an  eminently  sane  and 
enlightened  discussion  of  the  course  of  medical  study.  In  the 
evolution  of  medical  teaching  three  stages  may  be  seen,  char- 
acterized respectively  by  dogma,  empiricism,  and  modern 
science.  The  scientific  method  is  essential  not  less  to  the  prac- 
titioner of  today  than  to  the  student.  The  latter  must  be 
imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit.  While  he  must  learn  much 
that  is  already  known  to  his  instructors,  he  can  and  should 
learn  in  the  spirit  of  the  investigator.  The  school  that  would 
keep  itself  free  from  dogmatism  must  be  a  productive  as  well 
as  a  transmitting  agency.  The  scientifically  dead  practitioner 
has  no  place  therein.  The  four  years  of  the  medical  curriculum 
may  be  conveniently,  though  superficially,  divided  into  two 
years  of  work  in  the  laboratory  sciences — anatomy,  including 
histology  and  embiyology,  physiology,  including  bio-chemistry, 
pharmacology,  pathology  and  bacteriology — and  two  years  of 
clinical  work  in  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  so-called 
specialties.  The  former  need  lose  nothing  in  scientific  value 
if  taught  with  the  professional  end  and  aim  in  sight.  The 
geographical  separation  of  the  laboratory  and  the  clinical  work 
is,  in  general,  inadvisable,  altho  a  few  universities  have 
organized  half-schools  for  the  laboratory  sciences  intelligently. 
An  irreducible  minimum  of  subject-matter  in  each  subject  is 
essential,  but  beyond  this  different  institutions  may  legally, 
and  do,  vary  greatly  in  the  relative  amounts  and  arrange- 
ments of  subject-matter.  In  our  schools  of  the  higher  class 
the  various  departments  representing  the  laboratory  sciences 
are  organized  and  managed  along  modern  lines  and  possess, 
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in  general,  adequate  equipments.  In  the  basely  commercial 
schools,  however,  the  laboratory  opportunities  are  often 
skimped  to  the  last  point.  It  is  in  respect  to  clinical  oppor- 
tunities, however,  that  our  schools  are  most  lacking.  Dis- 
pensaries there  are,  though  often  these  are  not  organized  so 
as  properly  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  students.  But  "  the  back- 
bone of  clinical  instruction  must  be  a  pedagogically  con- 
trolled hospital,  best  developed  on  its  medical  side."  The 
hospital  is  the  laboratory  of  the  clinical  teacher  and  investi- 
gator, and  in  the  lack  of  it  lies  the  greatest  weakness  of  our 
American  schools.  Admission  of  students  to  hospitals  on 
the  sufferance  of  their  governing  boards  is  like  admission  to 
other  people's  laboratories.  Control  by  the  school  is  essential. 
In  Germany,  with  its  hospital  system,  clinical  science  thrives, 
here  it  droops.  Here,  with  a  few  striking  exceptions,  schools 
in  seeking  a  clinical  professor  ask  not  "  Who  is  a  good 
teacher?"  but  "Who  controls  a  hospital  service?"  For  the 
•clinical  professorships  local  and  established  men  are  chosen. 
The  plane  of  clinical  instruction  must  thus  be  lower  than  of 
the  laboratory  departments  until  by  the  possession  of  its  own 
hospital  the  school  can  make  and  regulate  its  clinical  op- 
portunities. 

The  expense  of  medical  education  has  risen  greatly  in 
recent  years.  The  annual  cost  of  properly  maintaining  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  250  students  on  both  its  labora- 
tory and  its  clinical  sides  now  falls  not  below  $100,000  to 
$150,000,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  hospital. 
As  time  goes  on  the  expense  will  tend  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  The  income  from  student  fees  in  such  a  school 
is  perhaps  $40,000.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  support  a  school  properly  out  of  its  student  fees,  yet 
more  than  120  of  our  schools  still  depend  on  fees  alone. 
These  do  not  properly  support  the  laboratories,  let  alone 
clinical  work.  Too  often  does  the  temptation  prove  irresistible 
to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  professional  owners 
rather  than  into  development  of  the  material  plant.  Fifty- 
six  of  our  schools  have  an  annual  income  of  not  more  than 
$10,000   each   and   ought   summarily   to    close    their   doors. 
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Thus,  financial  considerations  alone  present  strong  arguments 
for  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  schools. 

Of  the  relation  of  medical  science  to  medical  dogma  and 
their  incompatibility,  Mr.  Flexner  discourses  in  a  healthful 
manner.  There  are  only  four  medical  sects  to  which  he 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  devote  serious  attention.  Of  these 
homeopathy,  eclecticism,  and  the  physio-medical  cult  are 
waning,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  diminishing  numbers  of 
their  students  and  schools.  Osteopathy  is  incipient,  and  its 
eight  wretched  schools  "  fairly  reek  with  commercialism." 
If  sectarian  schools  can  be  brought  up  to  the  proper  scientific 
standard,  the  public  need  suffer  little  harm  from  their  dogmas, 
but  why  should  they  then  remain  sectarian?  They  are,  in 
fact,  destined  to  disappear.  Separate  schools  for  the  medical 
education  of  negroes  will  continue.  Of  the  seven  now  exist- 
ing only  Meharry,  at  Nashville,  and  Howard,  at  Washington, 
are  worth  developing.  The  number  of  women  graduates  in 
medicine  is  decreasing — from  254  in  1904  to  162  in  1909. 
Of  these  80  per  cent  have  graduated  from  co-educational  in- 
stitutions. Most  of  the  thirteen  existing  postgraduate  schools 
are  weak  and  commercial.  They  attempt  partly  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deficiencies  of  previous  poor  undergraduate  in- 
struction and  partly  to  give  country  practitioners  and  others 
opportunities  for  clinical  refreshment  and  for  cultivating 
specialties.  Their  elementary  instruction  will  ultimately  be 
rendered  largely  superfluous  by  the  desired  improvement  of 
the  undergraduate  schools. 

The  cure  for  the  present  evils  of  medical  education  seems 
to  lie  largely  with  the  state  boards,  whose  function  it  is  to 
license  physicians  to  practise.  The  present  chaotic  condition 
of  the  state  laws  relating  thereto  should  be  reformed.  As 
exists  in  New  York,  there  should  be  one  board  for  the 
whole  state,  not  a  separate  board  for  each  sect.  The  board 
should  have  the  power  to  determine  the  minimum  entrance 
standard,  and  the  tests  for  license  to  practise  should  be  the 
same  for  all  candidates  of  whatever  school  or  sect.  These 
tests  should  include  a  practical  and  not  simply  a  written 
examination.  Federated  action  among  the  various  state 
boards  may  in  the  future  even  become  an  actuality. 
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Mr.  Flexner's  report  is  altogether  the  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  medical  education  yet  made  in  this  country.  A 
brief  review  of  it  can  not  do  justice  to  its  broad-minded,  il- 
luminating, and  refreshing  characteristics.  It  can  not  be 
neglected  by  one  who  is  interested  in  medical  education. 
Whether  one  is  searching  for  details  regarding  individual 
schools  or  is  more  interested  in  discussions  of  the  general 
principles  of  medical  education,  he  will  be  repaid  by  a  study 
of  it.  To  one  who  approaches  it  unprejudiced  it  will  be  apt 
to  appear  profoundly  convincing.  Among  others  it  has 
already  called  forth  objections,  apologies,  defenses,  and  even 
choleric  replies.  To  the  layman  it  demonstrates  that  there  are 
differences  among  the  qualifications  of  doctors  and  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from  ignorant  and  ill-pre- 
pared dabblers  with  disease.  Like  a  good  novel  the  report  is 
capable  of  producing  both  smiles  and  tears.  It  can  be  con- 
fidently predicted  that  within  medical  faculties  it  will  be  found 
to  be  well  thumbed  and  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  spirited 
discussion. 

Frederic  S.  Lee 

Columbia  University 


We  are  particularly  glad  to  see  A  constitutional  history  of 
English,  in  one  volume,  so  arranged  that  a  reader  or  student 
may  gain  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  subject,  which  ought  to 
be  held  of  great  importance  in  America,  without  being  plunged 
into  innumerable  minute  discussions  of  points  of  detail.  The 
author  is  Miss  A.  M.  Chambers  of  the  Bedford  High  School. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.     355  p.     $1.40.) 

Agriculture  as  a  subject  of  study  is  now  thoroly  well  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  textbooks,  both  of 
a  general  and  of  a  more  or  less  special  character,  are  constantly 
appearing.  Elements  of  agriculture,  by  Professor  G.  F.  War- 
ren of  Cornell  University,  is  the  latest  to  reach  us.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.     434  p.     $1.10.) 

A  Textbook  of  general  physics  for  college  students  has  been 
written  by  Professor  J.  A.  Culler  of  Miami  University.     For 
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the  most  part  the  book  is  of  the  ordinary  type,  altho  there  are 
a  few  departures  from  the  most  usual  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject-matter. (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1909.  311 
p.     $1.80  net.) 

An  extraordinarily  useful  book  for  theological  students  and 
ministers  is  The  Christian  ministry  and  the  social  order,  made 
part  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School  during  the  past  academic  year.  There  is  an  odd  mis- 
print of  the  name  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  on  page 
292.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1909.  302  p. 
$1.25.) 

Philosophy  of  change,  by  D.  P.  Rhodes,  is  an  odd  sort  of 
book.  The  author's  name  is  unknown  to  us,  and  the  title 
page  gives  no  indication  of  how  to  identify  him.  His  text  is 
that  of  Heraclitus,  but  that  ancient  philosopher  and  his  teach- 
ing play  no  part  in  the  book.  The  book  has  perplexed  more 
than  it  has  enlightened  us.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1909.     389  p.     $2.00.) 

The  scholarly  reader  will  welcome  gladly  a  new  edition  of 
that  part  of  von  Ranke's  history  which  deals  with  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  nations.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1909. 
448  p.     6s.) 

A  carefully  edited  edition  has  been  made  of  the  Geo- 
graphical essays  by  Professor  William  Morris  Davis  of 
Harvard  University,  the  well-known  geographer  and  geol- 
ogist. The  editor  is  his  Harvard  colleague,  Professor 
Douglas  W.  Johnson.  The  essays  are  twenty-six  in  number, 
divided  almost  equally  between  papers  whose  content  is 
primarily  educational  and  papers  whose  content  is  primarily 
physiographic.  The  volume  contains  a  host  of  well  con- 
tested and  well  presented  information  and  is  as  valuable  for 
general  reading  as  for  academic  study.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,   1910.     776  p.     $2.75.) 

Another  geographical  book  of  quite  different  type  is  a 
Manual  of  physical  geography,  by  Dr.  Frederick  V.  Emerson 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  This  book  is  intended 
primarily  for  college  students  and  teachers,  and  its  subject- 
matter   is   developed   in   large  part   by   successive   questions. 
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The  entire  field  of  physical  geography  is  covered.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.     294  p.     $1.40.) 

We  constantly  receive  from  France  well  made  and  well 
printed  books  of  more  than  usual  interest  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  We  welcome  particularly  Histoire  de  la  musique 
by  Paul  Landormy,  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
In  this  small  and  easily  read  volume  the  author  has  told 
with  admirable  brevity  the  story  of  the  development  of 
musical  form  and  then  has  added  descriptive  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  work  and  influence  of  some  of  the  greatest 
musicians;  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
Wagner,  Auber,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz,  Gounod,  and  others  are 
treated  with  sympathy  and  insight.  We  offer  the  suggestion 
that  this  book  might  be  used  advantageously  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  upper  classes  of  high  schools  and  in 
colleges.      (Paris:  Paul  Delaplane,   1910.     354  p.     4L) 

An  edition  with  ample  introduction  and  notes  of  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans  by  Philip  S.  Allen  has  been  added  to 
Ginn's  International  Modern  Languages  Series.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.     334  p.     70c.) 

A  whole  series  of  admirable  and  cheap  French  texts  are  to 
be  found  in  the  series  known  as  Crowell's  shorter  French 
texts,  of  which  J.  E.  Mansion  is  the  editor.  There  are 
included  delightful  little  volumes  by  Scribe,  Laboulaye,  Jean 
Mace,  de  Mussel,  Hugo,  and  others.  (New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.     Average  length  64 p.     25c.  each.) 

The  library  and  the  school  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of 
essays  by  various  authors  associated  in  some  form  with 
the  direction  of  the  reading  of  pupils  or  of  the  general 
public.  The  essays  contain  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
helpful.    (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1910.    88  p.    50c.) 

The  French  verb  is  the  somewhat  ominous  title  of  a  pretty 
good  book.  The  material  for  drill  is  all  here  and  the 
idiomatic  uses  are  cataloged  with  unusual  fulness.  The 
author  is  Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Martin  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company, 
^io-     359  p.    $1.25.) 

A  capital  French  textbook,  doubly  useful  in  our  eyes  be- 
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cause,  with  the  exception  of  the  introduction,  it  is  written 
entirely  in  French,  is  Le  francais  de  France  by  Madame 
Valette.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  it  to  most  of  the  books 
of  the  same  type  that  have  reached  us  in  recent  years.  (Lon- 
don:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1910.     158  p.    2s.) 

Eugene  A.  Hecker,  a  master  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
has  made  in  his  Teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools  a 
book  that  might  well  be  taken  note  of  by  Latin  teachers  in 
school  and  college.  The  form  of  the  book  is  not  the  best 
possible,  but  its  content  is  suggestive  and  progressive.  (Bos- 
ton:  The  Schoenhof  Book  Co.,  1910.     128  p.    80c.) 

Two  excellent  books  for  high  school  reading  are  Selections 
from  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott  and  Selections  from  Ruskin 
included  in  Bell's  English  Texts  for  secondary  schools. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1910.    p.  142,  134.     is.  each.) 

Art  talks  with  young  folks  is  the  title  of  a  useful  book  by 
Sophie  M.  Collmann.  The  author  has  chosen  a  number  of 
masterpieces  in  the  history  of  art,  and  has  grouped  about  the 
representatives  of  them  very  excellent  descriptive  material. 
(Cincinnati:  S.  Bacharach,  1909.     no  p.     $1.50.) 

Le  hasard  by  M.  Camille  Revel  is  a  curiously  interesting 
book  of  an  unusual  type.  It  is  in  part  philosophy,  in  part 
science,  in  part  mathematics,  and  in  part  something  very  like 
theosophy.  Between  the  same  covers  is  an  oddly  conceived 
essay  entitled  La  metempsycose.  (Paris,  1909:  Bibliotheque 
Chacornac.     498  p.     3fr.  50.) 

G  e  curiously  inclined  may  find  some  interesting  reading 
and  some  admirable  Latin  in  Speeches  of  public  orators  from 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  These  presentation  addresses,  de- 
scribing in  brief  and  simple  form  the  character  and  career 
of  men  presented  for  honorary  degrees,  are  unusually  inter- 
esting.    (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.     xiv+ 

175  P-    $i'7S-) 
As  a  memorial  of  an  admirable  character,  who  was  a  most 

effective  worker  for  the  world's  peace,  Howard  Evans  has 

written  a  Life  of  Sir  Randal  Cremer.     It   is  an  adequate 

and  interesting  book  regarding  an  exceptionally  useful  man. 

(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.    356  p.    $1.40.) 
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A  volume  entitled  The  two  great  questions  gives  us  pause. 
It  appears  that  these  two  great  questions  are  The  existence 
of  God  and  The  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  argument,  so 
far  as  we  follow  it,  is  of  the  old-fashioned  teleogical  sort. 
The  book  need  not  be  read  by  those  who  insist  on  being 
informed  on  these  two  subjects.  (Chicago:  Regan  Printing 
House,  1909.     317  p.     $2.00.) 

Study  book  in  English  literature  by  E.  R.  Hooker  is  a 
school  book  of  a  rather  new  type.  We  can  quite  under- 
stand an  intelligent  high  school  student  getting  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  it.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910.  324  p. 
$1.00.) 

Studies  in  the  teaching  of  history  by  M.  W.  Keatinge  of 
Oxford  deals  with  the  educational  approach  to  history,  and 
will  be  found  helpful  and  suggestive  by  teachers  of  that 
subject.  We  like  best  of  all  the  paper  on  Contemporary 
documents  of  atmosphere.  (London:  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  1910.     232  p.     4s.  6d.) 

The  celestial  keys  by  Ireleda  Cibbrena  is  a  particularly 
terrifying,  altho  doubtless  well-meant,  book.  It  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  theology,  theosophy,  and  psychology.  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1909.     273  p.) 

There  have  been  added  to  the  "  First  Folio  "  Shakespeare 
volumes  containing  Pericles,  Cymbeline,  and  Troylus  and 
Crcssida.     (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.) 

Elementary  course  in  perspective  by  Sherman  M.  Turrill 
is  a  good  practical  textbook.  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  1910.     71  p.     $1.25.) 

A  series  called  Modern  Religious  Problems  has  been  in- 
creased by  Paul  and  Paulinism  by  Dr.  James  Moffatt;  The 
church  and  labor  by  Charles  Stelzle ;  and  The  earliest  sources 
for  the  life  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  F.  Crawford  Burkitt.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,   1910.     50c.  each.) 

Professor  Charles  Lane  Poor  of  Columbia  University  in 
his  Nautical  science  has  made  a  very  sound  and  scholarly, 
yet  readable  book.  Navigators,  professional  and  amateur, 
will  find  it  very  useful.  The  treatment  of  tides  and  tidal 
currents  is  particularly  full.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1910.     329  p.     $1.50.) 


Mr.  Balfour  on 
Cancer  Research 
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The  growing  popular  and  scientific  interest 
in  cancer  research,  and  the  foundation  at 
Columbia  University  of  the  George  Crocker 
Special  Research  Fund,  give  special  importance  to  the  illumi- 
nating address  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  reviewing" 
recent  progress.  As  reported  in  the  London  Times,  Mr. 
Balfour  said : 

I  suppose  there  were  persons  who  imagined  that  you  had  only  to 
start  a  fund  with  a  large  number  of  competent  workers  to  be  able  to 
find  some  immediate  method  of  dealing  with  the  great  scourge  of  cancer 
— a  scourge,  the  magnitude  and  severity  of  which,  tho  not  apparently 
increasing,  is  being  more  and  more  brought  home  to  us  by  the  improvements 
of  statistics  and  the  improvements  of  medical  diagnosis.  But,  surely, 
those  expectations  of  an  immediate  discovery  of  some  external  remedy, 
so  to  speak,  some  accurate  and  active  remedy  for  this  disease,  did  not 
take  sufficient  account  of  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  really  deal 
with  these  great  therapeutical  problems,  which  must  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  a  great  biological  whole.  If  anybody  considers,  for  instance, 
what  has  been  done  in  dealing  with  that  enormous  class  of  diseases 
which  we  now  know  to  be  due  to  microbic  invasion,  they  will  see  that 
it  was  not  done  by  any  method  analogous,  for  instance,  to  the  accidental 
discovery  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  against  certain  kinds  of  fever, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  our  discoveries  are  due  to  a  broad  scientific 
outlook  which  has  produced  unexpected  conclusions  and  results  in  every 
kind  of  different  field,  apart  even  from  human  pathology.  Whoever 
would  have  suspected,  only  within  the  lifetime  of  myself  and  others  who 
are  listening  to  me,  that  we  should  see  some  kind  of  common  cause 
in  such  utterly  different  things  as  the  production  of  alcohol,  the  pro- 
duction of  pearls,  and  the  production  of  whooping-cough ;  and  yet  I 
suppose  our  knowledge  of  how  all  those  very  different  results  have  come 
about  is  really  due  to  investigations  into  the  actions  of  microscopic 
organisms  in  various  fields  acting  in  very  different  ways.  The  public 
ought  to  remember  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  tropical  medicine, 
in  vaccine  therapy,  all  the  triumphs  which  have  been  won,  and  the 
much  greater  triumphs  which  are  going  to  be  won,  are  based  upon 
this  broad  investigation  into  great  scientific  issues.  I  imagine  one  result 
of  the  investigations  of  the  fund  is  to  show  that  we  are  now  dealing 
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with  quite  a  different  set  of  phenomena  from  those  with  which  ordinary- 
infectious  diseases  are  concerned.  I  gather  that  the  results  of  the 
scientific  investigations  of  the  fund  are  to  show  that,  while  these  infec- 
tious diseases  are  due  to  external  invasion,  tumors  are  due  to  domestic 
rebellion,  and  they  are  entirely  different,  therefore,  as  I  understand  the 
results  which  have  been  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Bashford  and  his  colleagues, 
in  their  cause,  and  must  be  lookt  at  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view. 

Heredity  and  Cancer 

But,  accepting  that  fact  and  admitting  that  the  enormous  progress 
of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  bacteriology  will  give  us  but  little 
direct  assistance  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  tumors,  surely  it  is  true 
that  already  the  investigations  of  the  fund  have  given  birth  to  great 
and  important  generalizations,  which  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  some- 
what hopeful  outlook  as  to  the  future.  I  will  only  mention  two,  which 
appeal  to  me  very  greatly.  One  is  the  investigations  of  the  fund  with 
regard  to  the  hereditary  character  of  cancer.  Now,  let  it  be  noticed 
that,  without  our  being  able  to  observe  relatively  short-lived  animals, 
it  is  almost  impossible,  in  fact  it  is  quite  impossible,  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of  heredity.  The  staff  who  carry  out 
our  investigations  have  set  systematically  to  work  to  make  these  in- 
vestigations into  heredity  in  connection  with  short-lived  animals, 
and  the  result,  surely,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  I 
gather  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  question  of 
heredity  in  connection  with  cancer  is  almost  negligible.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  may  put  it  higher  than  that.  At  all  events,  nothing  has  so  far 
clearly  come  out  of  experiments  conducted  on  a  large  scale  which  should 
lead  us  to  believe  that  heredity  plays  a  large  part.  That,  I  think,  is 
a  fairly  safe  statement,  is  it  not?  If  that  statement  be  not  unduly 
incautious,  it  points — it  indicates,  at  all  events — that  it  may  prove  that 
as  these  malignant  tumors  are  not  due  mainly  to  hereditary  influences, 
they  are  due  to  what  we  may  very  roughly,  and  sufficiently  accurately 
for  this  purpose,  describe  as  the  accidents  of  life,  or  to  causes  which, 
at  all  events,  are  not  inherent  and  innate  in  the  organism  at  birth  ;  and 
certainly  the  investigations  of  the  fund  go  to  show  that  there  are  causes 
which  undoubtedly  do  produce  cancer  even  in  the  best  behaved  tissues, 
even  in  tissues  which  in  the  case  of  people  leading  the  ordinary  normal 
life  never  show,  or  hardly  ever  show,  any  malignant  growths  at  all. 
Well,  that  surely  must  be  an  indication  that  something  can  be  done  to 
prevent  or  to  diminish  cancerous  growth.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least 
to  put  it  too  high.  I  know  Dr.  Bashford  is  listening  to  me  with  nervous 
anxiety  lest  I  should  give  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  conclusions  he 
has  arrived  at,  and  I  wish  to  cut  down  my  statements  to  the  narrowest 
limits  and  put  them  in  the  most  cautious  way.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
even  Dr.  Bashford,  with  all  his  caution,  will  deny  that  the  investigations 
made  by  the  fund  into  the  manner  in  which  chronic  irritation  unques- 
tionably produces  cancer  may  enable  us  materially  to  diminish  as  our 
knowledge  increases  the  causes  by  which  cancer  is  produced. 
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Treatment  of  Malignant  Growths 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  other,  the  more  difficult,  the  more  critical,  and 
the  more  important  problem  of  how  malignant  growths  when  they  are 
present  have  to  be  dealt  with,  .1  think  it  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  to 
suggest  that  we  are  even  within  sight  of  anything  that  can  be  called 
a  new  remedy  for  cancer.  Yet  surely  we  ought  to  draw  encouragement 
from  those  remarkable  series  of  investigations  in  which  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  growth  and  the  spread  of  implanted  cancer  can  be 
checked.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  experiments  hitherto  made  upon 
original  tumors  have  given  the  same  satisfactory  results,  but  we  cannot 
doubt — at  least  I  should  think  it  is  difficult  to  doubt — that  there  must 
be  a  difference  only  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  between  the  original  growth 
and  the  implanted  growth,  and  it  is  therefore  surely  not  unduly  sanguine 
to  say  that  if  in  certain  circumstances  it  has  been  found  possible  to  deal 
successfully  with  the  implanted  growth,  we  need  not  abandon  hope  that 
by  further  extending  our  researches  we  may  be  able  to  deal  also  with 
the  more  virulent  and  refractory  form  of  the  original  growth.  At  all 
events,  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  seems  to  strike  the  lay  mind,  and 
I  hope  Dr.  Bashford  will  not  think  that  I  have  gone  too  far  in  indicat- 
ing these  hopes,  which,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  indi- 
vidually entertain,  but  whether  I  shall  live  to  see  them  bear  fruit  I  really 
can  not  say.  Now,  surely,  if  I  have  not  overstated  the  case,  here  are 
two  great  lines  of  investigation  which  have  attained,  or  are  within  sight 
of,  conclusions  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance.  And  let  no  man 
think,  let  none  of  the  lay  observers  and  sympathizers  with  our  work 
for  one  moment  think,  because  that  work  is  of  great  extent,  because 
its  foundation  has  to  be  laid  on  a  broad  basis  of  scientific  experiment, 
and  because  the  work  of  the  fund  does  not  merely  consist  of  taking 
up  one  after  another  particular  suggestions  which  are  thrown  out,  very 
often  by  quite  competent  people,  in  respect  of  special  modes  of  dealing 
with  cancer — let  no  man  think  that  because  that  is  not  the  main  work 
of  our  fund,  the  main  work  of  our  fund  is  on  that  account  other  than 
the  only  possible  method  of  working  which  is  going  to  produce  great 
and  permanent  results  for  the  good  of  humanity.  I  apologize  for  having 
spoken  with  such  fulness  on  a  question  on  which,  after  all,  every  single 
man  I  am  addressing  is  far  more  competent  to  say  something  to  me 
than  I  am  to  say  something  to  him;  but  it  is  not  without  its  value 
that  an  outsider  and  a  layman  should  give  quite  candidly  his  impressions 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  this  fund.  It 
may  appeal  to  people  to  whom  the  technical  reports  which  we  issue  from 
time  to  time  make  little  appeal,  and  it  may  serve  to  encourage  them  in 
giving  us  that  assistance  without  which  even  the  most  admirable  scientific 
work  must  be  brought  to  a  premature  conclusion. 


English  Influence    It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  a  German  what 
on  German  English  writers  of  modern  times  have  most 

Thought  influence  upon  German  thought.     On  Thurs- 

day Professor  Sieper  delivered  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures 
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to  the  German  students  who  are  now  visiting  England.  Lord 
Courtney,  who  presided,  spoke  of  the  influence  of  Shakspere 
upon  German  literature;  but  Shakspere  has  become  almost  as 
much  a  world  poet  as  Homer.  There  is  not  much  significance 
in  his  German  popularity.  Professor  Sieper  gave  some  in- 
formation, more  novel  and  surprizing,  about  the  influence  of 
more  modern  writers.  The  new  romantic  school  of  German 
poets,  he  said,  lookt  to  Keats  as  an  unrivaled  model.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  more  than 
any'  other  Englishmen  had  influenced  German  thought.  The 
influence  of  Keats  is  surprizing,  because  his  poetry  seems  to  us 
so  much  a  matter  of  verbal  magic  which  we  should  expect  to 
be  beyond  the  ken  even  of  a  foreigner  well  acquainted  with 
English.  It  is  always  said  that  Byron  is  more  admired  by 
foreigners  than  by  Englishmen,  just  because  they  can  not  detect 
the  lack  of  .verbal  magic  in  his  poetry.  Indeed,  Swinburne 
contended  that  his  verse  is  improved  when  it  is  turned  into 
good  foreign  prose.  But  any  translation,  one  would  think, 
must  rub  the  bloom  off  the  best  of  Keats's  poetry;  and  without 
that  bloom  what  would  remain?  What  are  the  ideas  which 
the  new  romantic  poets  of  Germany  find  valuable  in  Keats? 
In  his  poetry  we  find,  besides  emotion  which  is  exprest  in 
his  verbal  magic,  not  ideas  so  much  as  an  attitude  towards  life. 
He  is  the  most  unworldly  of  poets,  the  one  who  revolts  most 
passionately  against  the  notion  that  life  is  all  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  one  respect  he  is  further  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  man  of  business  even  than  Shelley, 
in  that  he  does  not  rebel  against  what  we  call  the  practical 
view  of  things,  but  ignores  it.  Now  in  Germany  the  practical 
view  of  things  has  been  for  some  generations  embraced  with 
an  ardor  unknown  in  England,  because  it  is  new  to  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  past  Germans  were  always  regarded  as  the  most 
romantic  and  sentimental  of  races.  They  were  converted  from 
their  sentiment  and  romance  mainly,  perhaps,  by  their  suffer- 
ings under  Napoleon.  The  results  of  their  conversion  were 
first  fully  revealed  in  the  war  of  1870.  Since  then  they  have 
been  practical  in  all  departments  of  life  with  a  systematic  en- 
thusiasm unknown  in  practical  England. 
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But  this  practical  ardor  of  theirs  was  sure  to  provoke  a  re- 
action ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  reactionaries  should  turn 
for  their  inspiration  to  the  English  rebels  against  the  practical 
view  of  things.  For  modern  English  literature  is  full  of  such 
rebellions,  just  because  the  practical  view  is  general  and  of 
long  standing.  William  Blake  was  the  first  great  rebel  against 
the  triumphant  common  sense  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
his  writings  are  now,  we  believe,  beginning  to  be  studied  in 
Germany.  Keats  did  not  rebel  formally ;  rather  in  his  works 
he  represented  a  state  of  being  freed  from  all  material  inter- 
ests and  exprest  a  series  of  passions  perfectly  disinterested.  In 
him  they  were  real  passions,  and  their  reality  is  what  makes  his 
poetry  as  strange  and  vivid  as  moonlight.  It  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  two  other  writers  mentioned  by  Professor  Sieper  were 
both  ardent  admirers  of  Keats.  They  preached  directly  that  of 
which  Keats  indirectly  persuades  us — the  enormous  value  of 
beauty  to  the  life  of  man.  Ruskin,  because  of  his  wayward- 
ness, his  frequent  errors  on  matters  of  fact,  his  sometimes  un- 
scrupulous sentimentality,  has  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
England.  We  are  so  familiar  with  him  that  we  forget  how 
many  momentous  things  he  said  for  the  first  time.  But  in 
Germany,  no  doubt,  his  whole  view  of  life  is  still  unfamiliar; 
for  the  Germans  have  just  attained  to  that  general  state  of 
opinion  against  which  he  rebelled  so  fiercely  in  England.  There 
is  the  same  novelty  for  them  in  his  ideas  as  there  was  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  the  ideas  against  which  he  protested.  For  us  he  is 
just  becoming  old-fashioned;  but  for  them  he  is  a  young  con- 
temporary, crying  out  against  the  heresies  of  yesterday,  expos- 
ing the  fallacies  that  are  still  everywhere  triumphant. 

Keats  is  pure  poet;  Ruskin  pure  preacher.  But  Morris  is 
both  poet  and  preacher,  with  a  constructive  power  that  can  only 
come  of  the  combination.  Like  Keats,  he  could  in  his  poetry 
represent  a  state  of  being  free  from  all  material  interests,  and 
could  express  a  series  of  passions  perfectly  disinterested.  But 
he  was  not  content  with  this.  Having  dreamed  of  his  golden 
age,  he  labored  fiercely  to  make  it  come  true.  We  can  not  say 
that  he  was  a  prophet  altogether  without  honor  in  his  own 
country ;  but,  when  some  one  called  him  the  poetic  upholsterer, 
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there  was  a  depreciation  in  the  phrase  which  exprest  a  very 
common  opinion  about  Morris.  He  lived  in  London,  made 
speeches  at  street  corners,  and  had  his  shop  for  every  one  to 
see  in  Oxford  Street.  But  in  Germany  they  see  him  from 
further  off,  and  they  see  the  most  thoro,  systematic,  and  in- 
spired rebel  against  what  he  would  have  called  the  prevailing 
devil-worship  of  the  world.  For  them  the  politician,  the 
tradesman,  the  archeological  revivalist,  are  all  lost  in  the  poet 
and  prophet.  We  can  by  an  effort  of  imagination  conjecture 
how  different  is  the  ideal  state  described  in  "  News  from  No- 
where "  from  the  ideal  state  of  the  Pan-German;  and,  when 
we  have  done  this,  we  can  form  some  notion  of  the  significance 
which  "  News  from  Nowhere  "  must  have  for  a  German  who 
can  not  see  the  millennium  in  Pan-German  ideals.  In  Eng- 
land Morris  is  in  conflict  with  the  lack  of  ideals,  with  a 
merely  hand-to-mouth  notion  of  life.  In  Germany  he  must 
seem  to  be  at  war  with  a  contrary  ideal,  with  all  that  principal 
and  systematic  materialism  which  has  made  the  success  of  mod- 
ern Germany.  Perhaps  in  Morris's  poetry  and  in  his  vision- 
ary and  controversial  prose  the  German  hears  the  long-sup- 
prest  voices  of  his  own  past,  and  remembers  once  more  the 
old  Germany  full  of  legends  and  dreams  and  disinterested  won- 
der. Morris  tries  to  tell  us  how  to  recreate  a  world  such  as 
that.  He  tries,  some  would  say,  to  put  the  clock  back.  But 
that  is  begging  the  whole  question.  He  would  argue  that  we 
and  the  modern  Germans  have  merely  put  the  clock  out  of 
order.  They  are  the  last  people  in  the  world  we  should  ex- 
pect to  listen  to  him;  but  Professor  Sieper  tells  us  they  are 
listening;  and  that  may  be  the  first  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
old  German  spirit. — From  the  London  Times. 


The  Sorry  The  more  the  performances  of  the  political 

Spectacle  wire-pullers  in  the  National  Education  Asso- 

at  Boston  ciation  are  examined,  as  they  were  in  evidence 

at  the  Boston  meeting  of  19 10,  the  worse  is  the  impression  they 
produce.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  members  of 
many  years'  standing,  who  respect,  and  who  wish  to  uphold, 
the  policies  and  traditions  that  have  made  the  Association  hon- 
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ored  and  honorable,  are,  practically  without  exception,  indig- 
nant and  ashamed.  Their  feeling  is  voiced  with  all  possible 
moderation  in  the  Ohio  educational  monthly  by  Mr.  O.  T. 
Corson,  whose  long  years  of  unselfish  service  to  the  Associa- 
tion which  honored  him  with  its  presidency  in  1900,  give  him 
the  right  to  speak  freely  and  earnestly.  This  is  what  Mr.  Cor- 
son writes  of  the  Boston  meeting : 

"  The  one  regrettable  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  election  of  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Young  of  Chicago  to  the  presidency  of  the  association  by  the 
use  of  methods  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  most  humiliating  to  all  per- 
sons who  have  any  appreciation  of  the  dignity  which  should  characterize 
this  high  office. 

"At  least  two  months  before  the  meeting,  the  campaign  in  her  behalf 
was  begun  by  sending  out  letters  to  the  active  members  soliciting  their 
help  in  '  landing  Mrs.  Young  in  the  presidency.'  It  was  sincerely  hoped 
by  many  who  were  honestly  appreciative  of  Mrs.  Young's  accomplish- 
ments, that  she  was  misrepresented  by  over-zealous  friends  in  the  ob- 
jectionable methods  used  by  them  to  promote  her  candidacy,  but  the  final 
outcome  clearly  proved  that  she  heartily  indorsed  all  that  was  done,  and 
stood  ready  to  accept  an  election  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  N.E.A., 
altho  secured  by  methods  never  before  resorted  to  in  the  history  of 
the  association. 

"  The  members  of  the  nominating  committee  were  elected  in  the  regular 
constitutional  way.  At  the  time  announced  in  the  program  the  active 
members  of  each  state  met  and  elected  their  representative.  While  the 
excitement  ran  high  in  some  of  the  meetings,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
representative  chosen  was  '  instructed '  how  to  cast  his  or  her  vote,  as  a 
rule  the  contest  was  good-natured  and  orderly,  the  minority  graciously 
submitting  to  the  will  of  the  majority;  and  the  majority,  as  a  rule,  giving 
the  matter  no  further  consideration,  since  they  presumed  that  the  re- 
port of  the  nominating  committee  would  be  accepted  by  the  Association 
as  in  all  previous  meetings. 

"  When  the  nominating  committee  met,  only  one  irregularity — a  much 
stronger  term  could  be  truthfully  used — presented  itself  in  an  attempt 
of  one  of  Mrs.  Young's  most  ardent  supporters  to  represent  Wyoming 
on  the  committee,  her  sole  claim  to  such  representation  being  that  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  herself,  and  officered  by  herself  both  as  chairman 
and  secretary,  she  chose  herself  for  such  purpose.  The  credentials  of 
Wyoming  clearly  showed  that  another  person  had  been  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber, in  the  regular  way  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  the  person  so 
chosen  was  seated  as  the  delegate   from  that  state. 

"  The  opposition  to  Mrs.  Young  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
woman,  but  to  the  methods  used  to  secure  votes  in  her  behalf,  and  to  the 
constant  threats  of  dire  vengeance  certain  to  be  visited  upon  any  one  who 
dared  to  oppose  her.  Such  methods  and  threats  naturally  aroused  an- 
tagonism on  the  part  of  many  persons,  among  whom  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  best  women  of  the  association. 
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"  The  leaders  of  this  opposition  conducted  their  campaign  in  a  dignified 
manner  in  strict  compliance  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution  relating  to  the  nomination  of  officers,  and  had 
Mrs.  Young  received  a  majority  of  even  one  vote  in  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, the  choice  of  that  committee  would  not  have  been  opposed  by 
any  one  in  the  meeting  of  active  members,  which  followed. 

"  It  was  reported  from  what  seemed  to  be  reliable  sources  that  Mrs. 
Young  would  not  permit  an  appeal  from  the  choice  of  the  nominating 
committee  to  the  meeting  of  active  members,  but  events  which  followed 
proved  that  such  reports  were  either  without  foundation  or  that  all  pre- 
vious intentions  to  submit  to  the  choice  of  this  committee  were  changed 
by  the  dictates  of  an  all-absorbing  ambition  and  determination  to  win  at 
any  cost. 

"  The  appeal  was  made  to  a  house  packed  by  members  of  the  association 
from  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Young  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  chosen  by  a  vote  of  28  to  19  in  the  regularly  selected 
nominating  committee,  and  she  was  elected. 

"  No  one  could  claim  with  any  pretense  of  truthfulness  that  Mrs.  Young 
was  not  fairly  defeated  for  the  nomination.  The  opposition  to  her  was 
not  directed  by  any  '  ring '  or  '  clique '  or  '  faction.'  The  choice  of  the 
nominating  committee  was  recognized  by  all  fair-minded  persons  as  one 
of  the  strong,  able,  clean  leaders  in  the  work  of  education  who  for 
thirty  years  had  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  He  in  no  sense  sought  the  honor,  and  in  no  way  worked  to 
secure  it. 

"  The  only  excuse  for  appealing  from  the  choice  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  meeting  could  be  packed  with  enough  voters  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  appeal,  and  the  election  of  Mrs.  Young;  and  the  appeal 
was  made, 

"  There  has  not  been  a  meeting  of  the  N.E.A.  in  the  past  twenty 
years  at  which  similar  action  was  not  possible.  In  the  future  it  will  al- 
ways be  possible,  by  means  of  similar  methods,  for  the  state  in  which 
the  meeting  is  held,  to  elect  any  one  whom  it  may  choose  to  favor,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  N.E.A. 

"If  such  a  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  then  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
relating  to  the  selection  of  a  committee  on  nominations  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  the  election  of  officers  be  conducted  on  the  low  plane  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  self-seeking  by  means  of  methods  which  characterize 
political  demagogs  and  party  bosses.  From  such  a  condition  of  affairs- 
in  an  educational  association,  may  the  good  Lord  deliver  us." 


Not  many  weeks  ago  a  party  of  American 

0,      ,.        ,  travelers    was    being-    shown    thru    the    cele- 

She    Know?  ° 

brated  castle  at  Warwick,  England.  One  of 
the  party  was  an  attractive  young  woman,  whose  home  was 
in  a  western  state,  and  whose  conversation  betrayed  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  graduated  in  June  from  the  State  University 
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with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  She  wore  a  bright  new 
key  which  indicated  that  her  college  standing  had  been  high 
enough  to  gain  the  coveted  membership  in  the  Society  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  The  party  stopt  before  a  fine  portrait  of  Will- 
iam the  Silent,  which  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  guide. 
"  In  what  year  did  he  become  king  of  England  ?  "  asked  the 
young  college  graduate.  The  guide  with  great  astonishment 
replied  that  he  never  was  king  of  England,  and  then  proceeded 
courteously  to  distinguish  William  the  Silent  from  William  of 
Orange.  The  young  college  graduate  had  not  known  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  men.  A  quite  unimportant  piece  of 
information,  the  modernist  may  say.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
believer  in  an  all-round  training  which  alone  makes  true  cul- 
ture possible,  can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  turning  out,  with  their  highest  honors,  young 
men  and  women  who  are  as  densely  ignorant  of  what  were 
once  familiar  facts  in  history,  literature,  and  science  as  this 
young  woman  was  of  Wrilliam  the  Silent.  To  one  who  re- 
flects for  a  moment  on  an  occurrence  like  this  the  question 
must  recur,  What  do  our  college  graduates  know  ? 


Principal  H.  A.  Miers  of  the  University  of  London  touched 
upon  a  fundamentally  important  topic  when,  in  his  presi- 
dential address  before  the  educational  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  Sheffield,  he  asked  and  answered  the  question, 
What  sort  of  school  education  affords  the  best  preparatory 
training  for  the  university  (in  America,  the  college)  ?  Prin- 
cipal Miers  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  often  heard  it  asserted 
that,  if  a  boy  was  capable  of  taking  up  at  the  university  a 
course  which  was  entirely  different  from  his  school  course, 
he  would  generally  be  found  to  have  come  from  the  classical 
side  and  not  from  the  modern  side.  He  was  bound  to  say  that 
this  was,  on  the  whole,  his  own  experience.  It  suggested  that 
a  literary  education  at  school  was  at  present  a  better  intellectual 
training  for  general  university  work  than  a  scientific  education. 
If  this  were  so,  what  was  the  reason?  There  were  no  doubt 
many  causes  which  might  contribute.  In  some  schools  the 
brighter  boys  were  still  retained  on  the  classical  side.     But  the 
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facts  also  pointed  to  some  defect  in  the  present  teaching  of 
school  science  whereby  a  certain  narrowness  and  rigidity  of 
mind  were  rendered  possible.  Another  noteworthy  defect  was 
the  absence  of  that  mental  exercise  which  was  provided  by  the 
thoughtful  use  and  analysis  of  language.  He  believed  that 
the  practise  of  expressing  thoughts  in  carefully  chosen  words, 
which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  a  good  literary  education,  con- 
stituted a  mental  training  which  could  scarcely  be  surpast, 
and  it  was  unfortunately  true  that  in  the  non-literary  subjects 
too  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  practise.  Of  all  the  subjects 
which  children  were  taught  at  school  there  was  none  in  which 
such  poor  results  were  achieved  as  English.  Much  would  be 
gained  if  boys  and  girls  were  constantly  required  to  express 
their  own  meaning  in  writing.  What  was  required  was  con- 
stant, with  certain  periods  of  conscious,  practise,  and  that  was 
only  to  be  obtained  by  making  every  piece  of  school  work  in 
which  the  English  language  was  used  an  exercise  in  lucid  ex- 
pression. 

Principal  Miers  did  not  go  quite  far  enough.  The  much 
wished-for  training  comes  riot  from  the  study  of  language,  but 
from  the  study  of  at  least  two  languages,  with  comparative 
study  of  their  grammars,  their  structures,  and  their  spirit,  and 
from  translations  back  and  forth,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Sound  theory  and  wide  human  experience  sustain  this  view. 
English  and  Latin,  English  and  French,  and  English  and 
German  will  give  what  is  sought.  Science  can  give  something 
else,  but  not  that. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  on  the 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  held  at  Brussels  on  August  8, 
19 10,  thirty  delegates  were  present.  These  included  Pro- 
fessor Klein  of  Gottingen,  president;  Sir  George  Greenhill 
of  London,  vice-president;  and  Professor  Fehr  of  Geneva, 
secretary.  Representatives  were  present  from  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Holland,  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, England,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of 
the  American  commissioners,  Professor  C.  B.  Upton  was 
delegated  as  their  representative.  Reports  were  presented 
showing  the   status   of   the   work   in   the   various   countries, 
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together  with  the  methods  of  procedure.  Germany's  plan 
is  to  issue  a  considerable  number  of  monographs  worked  up 
by  specially  selected  individuals.  England  has  begun  work 
on  the  same  plan.  The  work  in  France  is  organized  some- 
what as  in  America,  with  a  number  of  committees  and  sub- 
committees. Owing  to  the  highly  centralized  system  in 
France  it  has  taken  some  time  to  secure  permissions  for 
undertaking  all  of  the  work.  These  permissions  have  now 
been  granted,  and  the  plan  in  that  country  is  to  publish  the 
reports  at  one  time  in  about  five  volumes.  Holland  has 
practically  finished  the  work  for  that  country,  and  the  reports 
will  soon  be  published.  Spain  has  already  published  two  or 
three  sub-reports,  and  in  various  other  countries  a  number  of 
reports  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  work  in  the  United  States  has  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  committees  and  sub-committees,  and  most  of  the 
reports  have  now  been  practically  finished.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  be  edited  during  the  present  year  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  will  be  able  to  arrange 
for  their  publication. 

The  next  general  meeting  of  the  commission  will  be  held 
next  year  in  Europe,  the  place  and  date  being  as  yet  un- 
settled. It  is  expected  that  the  International  Commission  at 
which  the  reports  will  be  offered  will  be  held  the  latter  part 
of  August,  191 2,  at  Cambridge,  England. 


"  There  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  new  institution  to  show  what  a  college 
can  be  wherein  the  personal  domination  by  the  president  is  abandoned,  and 
in  its  stead  we  have  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  scholars  working  to- 
gether, with  the  president  simply  as  the  efficient  center  of  inspiration  and 
co-operation." — The  Nation  (New  York). 

Concerning  this  statement  two  things  may  be  said  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  emphasis.  The  first  is  that  the  condi- 
tion described  in  the  last  four  lines  is  precisely  what  is  to  be 
found  at  every  American  college  and  university  that  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  that  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  ever 
been  produced  by  anybody.  The  second  is  that,  while  the  at- 
tempt to  create  a  contrary  impression  may  be  originally  due  to 
ignorance,  when  persisted  in  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  malice. 
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SOME  UNFORTUNATE   TENDENCIES  AMONG 
STATE  UNIVERSITIES 

That  our  state  universities  are  rapidly  developing  is  a  fact 
too  evident  to  need  elaboration.  In  a  sense  they  are  pioneer- 
ing. Nobody  knows  precisely  what  a  state  university  ought  to 
be  or  what  it  will  be.  Thus  far  they  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  follow  along  after  the  better  class  of  old,  endowed  institu- 
tions, and  are  only  too  happy  when  they  can  feel  that  they  are 
on  the  way  to  successful  rivalry  with  those  institutions.  They 
are  also  prone  to  imitate  one  another.  Whether  this  general 
tendency  to  imitate  is  wise  or  necessary  may  be  gravely  ques- 
tioned. It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  discuss  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  except  incidentally. 

The  first  tendency  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  of 
unwise  expansion.  Yale  and  Harvard  and  Columbia  did  not 
call  themselves  universities  until  they  had  years  of  develop- 
ment back  of  them,  and  millions  of  money  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment and  permanent  funds.  Our  state  institutions,  however, 
are  universities  from  the  moment  they  first  open  their  doors 
to  students,  and,  being  universities,  they  feel  called  upon  to 
offer  instruction  in  anything  under  the  sun  that  anybody  wants 
to  study.  They  must  offer  scores,  indeed  hundreds,  of  courses 
in  the  college  of  letters  and  science.  They  must  have  a  med- 
ical school,  an  engineering  school,  an  agricultural  school,  a 
school  of  education,  a  school  of  law,  a  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list,  if  haply  there  be  an  end.  This 
expansion  is  a  sort  of  automatic  acting  arrangement,  largely 
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imitative,  as  before  stated,  of  older  and  better  developed  in- 
stitutions. Whether  there  is  actual  need  for  all  these  schools 
within  the  university  is  not  the  question.  It  is  not  the  long- 
felt  want  that  is  to  be  met,  but  it  is  the  institution  over  the 
state  line,  or  the  endowed  institution,  that  is  to  be  rivaled.  A 
prominent  state  university  president,  a  decade  and  more  ago, 
said  that  the  state  universities  are  outranked  by  only  four  or 
five  old  institutions,  and  these  will  be  overtaken  in  time.  He 
was  merely  expressing  the  general  spirit  of  rivalry  and  imita- 
tion that  exists,  and  which  has  since  then  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  It  would  seem  to  an  observer  that  every  state 
university  is  entering  upon  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  in  all 
things.  Surely  no  sensible  man  would  deny  to  a  university 
a  reasonable  ambition,  especially  if  that  ambition  bases  itself, 
first  of  all,  upon  the  desire  to  be  of  genuine  service  to  those  who 
support  it  rather  than  upon  the  desire  to  see  its  name  fre- 
quently in  print  with  the  word  great  before  it.  I  shall  later 
point  out  some  of  the  evils  that  attend  unwise  expansion. 

The  tendency  to  exaggerate  graduate  and  research  work  is 
plainly  evident  in  some  of  our  state  universities,  and  doubt- 
less others  are  eager  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  that  have 
reached  the  greatest  extreme.  We  hear  it  loudly  proclaimed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  teaching  in  a  college  if  there 
is  not  a  large  and  growing  amount  of  original  research  in  a 
school  above  the  college.  That  some  good  to  the  college  comes 
from  a  graduate  school,  no  reasonable  person  would  question. 
That  a  good  deal  of  evil  comes  from  such  a  relationship,  must 
be  quite  as  evident  to  a  thoughtful  observer.  The  purposes  of 
a  graduate  school  and  of  a  college  are  very  different.  The 
methods  are  different.  The  ideals  are  different.  The  spirit  is 
different.  When  an  institution  has  a  graduate  school  it  must, 
of  course,  have  students;  and,  of  course,  its  most  famous  men 
must  teach  in  the  graduate  school,  not  the  college.  But  gradu- 
ate students  are  scarce.  An  examination  of  the  catalog  of  any 
state  university  will  show  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  For 
instance,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  institution  is  located  in  a 
city  of  fair  size  a  surprisingly  large  fraction  of  the  total  num- 
ber enrolled  give  the  seat  of  the  university  as  their  perma- 
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nent  residence.  When  this  fact  is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found 
not  that  there  is  so  much  high-grade  talent  in  that  particular 
city,  but  that  a  number  of  students  prefer  to  hang  on  at  the 
university  instead  of  taking  a  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  so  drift  into,  and,  perhaps,  thru,  the  graduate  school,  and 
thus  obtain  a  Ph.D.  degree.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  chanced 
to  be  thrown  in  contact  with  a  score  or  more  of  men  who  had 
just  secured  their  doctor's  degree,  or  were  on  the  eve  of  doing 
so.  A  few  of  them  it  was  a  delight  to  know,  and  these  men 
are  now  making  their  mark  in  the  world,  but  at  least  sixteen 
out  of  the  score  I  have  never  heard  of  since.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  might  be  found  teaching  in  subordinate  positions 
in  small  colleges.  God  never  intended  them  for  teachers,  or 
anything  else  requiring  initiative,  originality,  or  forceful  per- 
sonality. They  were  largely  men  who  had  simply  drifted  thru 
the  educational  system  until  they  had  secured  a  degree.  They 
had  grown  stale  and  discouraged. 

Further  analysis  of  the  graduate  list  would  show  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  those  giving  the  local  address 
are  giving  instruction  in  the  university  in  order  to  pay  living 
expenses.  It  is  safe  to  assume  they  are  teaching  in  the  college, 
or  washing  bottles  for  a  man  who  is  teaching  graduate  stu- 
dents. It  takes  but  a  little  inspection  of  the  catalog  to  reveal 
the  fact  that,  aside  from  two  or  three  flourishing  departments, 
there  are  one  or  two  students  pursuing  graduate  work  in  this, 
two  or  three  in  that,  and  possibly  four  or  five  in  yet  another 
subject  or  phase  of  a  subject.  Occasionally  these  graduate  stu- 
dents may  sustain  to  the  professor  something  of  the  relation- 
ship of  disciple  to  master,  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  general  the  student  or  students  are  thus  attached  to  men 
of  inferior  ability  who  hold  on  to  them  like  grim  death  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  say  that  they  have  graduate  students 
in  their  departments.  I  have  known  students  to  be  greatly  an- 
noyed by  professors  who  were  trying  to  drum  up  three  or  four 
people  to  carry  on  graduate  work  with  them.  If  these  stu- 
dents are  men  or  women  of  good  ability,  they  ought  to  be  sent 
promptly  to  that  institution  which  has  the  strongest  faculty  in 
the  particular  studies  they  are  pursuing.     If  they  are  not  stu- 
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dents  of  ability,  they  ought  to  be  brushed  off  and  advised  to  de- 
vote their  time  to  something  that  will  be  for  them  worth  while. 
The  unfortunate  rivalry  between  institutions  has  thus  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  rivalry  between  departments  or  schools  within  the 
university.  The  pride  that  is  exhibited  over  students  from 
other  states,  and  especially  from  foreign  countries,  is  some- 
times laughable.  I  am  well  aware  that  everything  must  have 
its  beginnings,  and  I  can  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to,  in 
fact  I  could  find  many  arguments  for,  the  gradual  building  up 
within  the  university  of  first  one  graduate  department,  then 
another,  as  funds  and  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  command 
men  of  pre-eminence  to  carry  on  the  graduate  work  develop; 
but  I  can  not  sympathize  with  the  vain  ambition  of  every  de- 
partment within  the  university  to  build  up  a  graduate  school 
regardless  of  the  caliber  of  its  faculty,  and  regardless  of 
financial  ability,  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of  students  who 
are  specializing  to  get  the  best  instruction  available  in  the 
world. 

We  are  told  that  in  Germany  every  university  professor  is  a 
research  man  and  a  teacher.  Many  university  presidents  seem 
to  think  this  is  the  ideal,  and  that  it  is  also  feasible  in  our 
own  institutions.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  rare  man,  how- 
ever, who  has  abundant  zeal  and  large  ability  as  an  original 
investigator,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  interest  and  ability 
to  instruct  students  in  a  careful,  systematic,  and  thoro  man- 
ner. The  two  things  are  widely  different  in  character,  and  it 
is  only  occasionally  that  both  are  found  in  any  large  measure 
in  the  same  individual.  Germany  has  doubtless  been  peculi- 
arly fortunate.  Her  universities  have  been  filled  with  men  of 
rare  ability.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  may  be  found  con- 
vincingly stated  in  the  introduction  to  Paulsen's  German  uni- 
versities. The  general  situation  in  this  country,  however,  has 
been  vastly  different.  As  a  rule,  our  greatest  men  have  not 
sought  academic  honors  or  positions.  Whether  they  ever  will 
do  so  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  What  our  state  institutions 
need  above  all  else  is  able,  conscientious,  studious  teachers,  filled 
and  inspired  with  the  idea  of  arousing  and  guiding  the  dormant 
and  undeveloped  powers  of  the  youth  who  seek  our  universities. 
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The  real  work  of  investigation  in  the  future,  it  would  now 
seem,  is  to  be  carried  on  largely  in  institutes  of  various  sorts 
founded  by  men  of  wealth  and  devoted  to  specific  purposes. 
Every  great  manufacturing  establishment  must  also  have  its 
experts  who  are  immediately  in  contact  with  the  most  vital 
problems  demanding  immediate  solution.  I  have  no  desire  to 
rule  out  investigative  work  in  our  universities,  but,  aside  from 
the  departments  of  agriculture  and  medicine,  in  both  of  which 
the  science  is  in  a  backward  state  of  advancement,  the  work 
of  investigation  is  likely  to  be  largely  routine  and  perfunctory. 
In  short,  it  lacks  sufficient  motivation.  The  insistent  demand 
on  the  part  of  some  university  presidents  for  their  faculty 
members  to  "  produce  "  ought  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
humane  society.  Many  a  man  who  wants  to  teach,  and  whose 
sole  function  it  is  to  teach,  is  be-deviled  by  the  demand  to 
write  articles,  monographs,  and  books  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  himself  and  the  university. 

A  third  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  state  university,  and  the 
last  I  shall  here  mention,  is  the  growing  one  of  taking  them- 
selves too  seriously  as  leaders.  A  university  may  be  a  leader 
of  universities,  and  it  may  train  leaders  of  men.  The  latest 
tendency  is  in  neither  of  these  directions,  but  in  that  of  dom- 
ineering under  the  name  of  leadership.  A  state  university  is  a 
splendid  servant  of  society,  but  when  it  undertakes  to  be  master 
it  is  passing  beyond  its  function,  and,  in  fact,  has  crossed  the 
danger  line.  The  function  of  the  state  university  is  to  dis- 
seminate knowledge  by  all  proper  means  and  to  discover  new 
truth,  in  so  far  as  this  function  does  not  interfere  with  its 
teaching  function.  It  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  state 
whenever  its  services  are  wanted,  provided  it  is  not  thus 
diverted  from,  or  weakened  in,  its  own  peculiar  sphere.  If 
it  would  avoid  the  toboggan  slide  that  leads  to  grave  diffi- 
culty, if  not  disaster,  it  should  beware  of  forcing  its  services 
and  its  teaching  upon  a  reluctant  people.  In  other  words,  it 
should  beware  of  officiousness  in  the  state  at  large. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  college  or  university  in 
the  United  States  today  that  does  not  feel  handicapped  for 
the  want  of  money.     This  want  is  felt  as  keenly  by  the  state 
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universities  of  the  Middle  West  as  by  any  other  class  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  A  university  that  hopes  to  take  rank 
with  the  best  must  spend  fabulous  sums  in  salaries,  buildings, 
and  equipment.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  subjects  taught 
in  our  higher  institutions  were  largely  taught  from  books ;  and 
a  library  of  moderate  size  and  a  few  textbooks  were  about  all 
the  students  and  the  professors  required.  Today,  modern  sci- 
ence calls  for  university  equipment  that  staggers  the  mind  of 
the  multi-millionaire.  The  contest  among  the  universities  to 
secure  the  service  of  the  relatively  few  able  men  available  for 
university  positions  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
The  contest  is  confined  not  alone  to  the  best  men,  but  even  sec- 
ond- and  third-class  men  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  uni- 
versities for  the  reason  that  they  are  the  best  available.  It  is 
a  truism  to  say  that  a  really  great  university  can  not  be  built 
up  without  great  men;  that  is,  men  of  international  reputation 
as  scholars  and  investigators.  A  million  and  a  half  of  money 
a  year  has  come  to  be  a  meager  amount  for  the  running  of  our 
largest  state  universities,  including  the  agricultural  college. 
This  amount  comes  largely  from  taxation.  How  is  the  legis- 
lature of  a  state  to  be  induced  to  tax  the  people  of  the  state 
to  such  an  extent  and  for  such  a  purpose?  This  is  becoming  a 
problem  of  serious  import  in  the  management  of  universities. 
It  would  seem  that  they  must  soon  begin  a  systematic  and  cease- 
less booming  of  the  superior  qualities  and  superior  work  and 
worth  of  the  university.  That  which  would  ordinarily  pass 
as  commonplace  and  a  matter  of  course  must  be  exploited 
until  the  attention  of  the  people  is  attracted  to  it,  and  it  must 
discover  new  and  unheard  of  ways  of  being  of  "  service  "  to  the 
state.  Nor  is  this  all,  or  even  the  beginning,  for  the  uni- 
versities are  likely  to  find  that  in  most  respects  they  must  fol- 
low the  lines  mapped  out  in  the  past  by  corporations  in  secur- 
ing from  the  legislature  what  they  desire.  There  must  be  the 
lobby.  The  service  of  the  newspapers  must  be  enlisted.  Com- 
mittees must  be  organized  with  this  end  in  view,  particularly 
the  committees  on  education  and  on  claims.  It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  members  of  the  legislature  be  selected  with 
reference  to  their  attitude  on  university  problems;  and  as  the 
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Governor  appoints  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  or  at 
least  makes  recommendations  to  the  legislature,  and  signs  or 
vetoes  bills,  and  otherwise  influences  legislation,  the  election  of 
a  Governor  is  likely  to  affect,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  money,  and  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  university.  But  one  need  not  stop  with  the  Governor; 
the  state  officers  are  all  more  or  less  influential,  particularly  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  he  may,  if  not 
sufficiently  subservient  to  the  university,  insist  that  there  are 
other  interests  to  be  cared  for.  The  road  leading  into  state 
politics  is  broad  and  open  and  sure  to  be  traveled  sooner  or 
later  by  those  whose  ambitions  exceed  their  patriotism.  While 
bribery  is  never  likely  to  enter  into  the  manipulation  of  a 
legislature,  it  nevertheless  is  true  that  threats  of  political 
ostracism  may  be  resorted  to.  The  alumni  must,  if  possible, 
be  used  in  political  ways  and  as  a  political  club,  to  cudgel  the 
board  of  regents  or  candidates  for  office.  At  the  present  time 
some  state  universities  are  urging  their  alumni  to  give  or  at 
least  secure  money  to  enable  the  institution  to  keep  the  pace 
set  by  other  universities. 

I  trust  the  dangers  to  which  I  have  just  referred  may  in 
some  way  be  averted,  but  that  they  are  real  dangers  and  that  the 
beginnings  have  already  been  made  in  all  the  directions  men- 
tioned, no  one  thoroly  familiar  with  the  facts  can  question. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the  state  universities  compete 
with  one  another  and  with  the  endowed  institutions,  if  they  do 
not  secure  millions  of  money?  The  simple  reply  is,  they  can 
not.  Such  competition,  however,  is  needless  and  unfortunate, 
and  is,  I  fear,  often  based  upon  vanity  rather  than  the  desire 
for  service.  If  our  state  universities  desire  to  enter  into 
friendly  rivalry  with  one  another,  let  them  start  in  the  race 
for  the  honor  of  having  the  best  college  of  letters  and  science 
within  the  university.  I  much  fear  this  is  precisely  what  they 
are  not  doing.  That  dissatisfaction  exists  with  the  work  of 
the  college  of  letters  and  science  within  this  group  of  uni- 
versities more  or  less  generally,  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  could 
be  easily  proved.  The  college  of  letters  and  science,  the  very 
heart  of  every  state  university,  is  coming  to  be  overshadowed 
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by  professional  schools  and  the  non-professional  graduate 
school.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  at  present  almost  wholly  a 
professional  school  for  the  training  of  college  teachers.  A 
large  but  variable  fraction  of  the  instruction  in  the  college  of 
letters  and  science  is  now  given  by  men  who  are  pursuing 
graduate  work,  and  whose  teaching  is  incidental  and  largely 
perfunctory.  That  much  of  it  is  extremely  inefficient,  goes 
without  saying.  If  a  student  gets  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
a  state  university  without  losing  a  full  quarter  of  his  time  thru 
worthless  instruction,  he  is,  indeed,  fortunate.  That  the  uni- 
versities differ  to  some  extent  in  this  particular  is,  of  course, 
taken  for  granted.  In  many  subjects  the  teaching  that  is 
done  in  the  college  by  the  more  competent  professors  is  in  the 
nature  of  lectures  to  a  large  body  of  students,  followed  one 
day  in  the  week  by  a  quiz,  usually  given  by  an  inferior  man, 
who  is  in  possession  of  a  fellowship  or  scholarship.  No  one 
who  knows  the  rudiments  of  the  teaching  art  need  be  told  that 
this  method  of  procedure,  this  pouring-in  process,  followed 
by  a  quiz  that  fails  to  stimulate  thought,  and  generally  fails 
even  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  class,  is  all  but  useless.  At 
only  a  few  of  our  universities  is  there  any  attempt  at  super- 
vision of  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  teach,  and  who  have 
little  interest  in  teaching.  The  college  of  letters  and  science 
in  some  of  our  best  state  universities  is  deplorably  in  need 
of  an  overhauling,  of  reorganizing  and  strengthening.  More 
money  and  brain  should  go  into  it.  It  should  be  emphasized 
and  magnified,  and  a  distinct  effort  should  be  made  to  build 
up  morally,  spiritually,  and  intellectually  the  students  in  the 
college,  for  this  is  their  due,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  to  the 
graduates  of  the  college  rather  than  to  the  highly  specialized 
men  or  women  that  we  must  look  for  the  real  leaders  of  the 
society  of  tomorrow.  When  our  universities  all  take  seriously 
in  hand  the  problem  of  developing  sterling  manhood  and 
womanhood  among  their  students  as  a  matter  of  prime  consid- 
eration, we  shall  have  a  new  era  in  higher  education.  Ex- 
perts can  render  expert  service,  but  it  is  the  all-round,  well- 
educated,  but  not  highly  specialized  man,  that  will  lead  in  busi- 
ness, in  politics,  and  in  enterprise. 
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A  great  weakness  of  the  university  is  its  desire  to  be  taboo 
so  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned.  Its  desire  to  appear 
above  criticism  results  in  resentment  toward  any  investigation 
of  its  work  or  any  criticism  of  what  it  does  or  fails  to  do.  An 
enemy  of  the  university  is  the  label  it  promptly  attempts  to 
put  on  any  man  who  approaches  it  in  any  other  than  a  humble 
and  appreciative  attitude.  As  it  is  with  an  individual  so  it  is 
with  a  university, — until  sincere  criticism  is  welcomed  and 
utilized  it  does  not  possess  a  growing,  developing  spirit. 

I  trust  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  I  believe 
the  universities  can  readily  enough  at  this  time  curb  these  un- 
fortunate tendencies,  which,  I  think,  are  largely  born  of  a  vain 
desire  to  be  the  biggest  thing  of  their  kind,  instead  of  striving 
to  render  the  highest  conceivable  service  to  the  students  who 
are  gathered  within  their  walls. 

C.  P.  Cary 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Madison,  Wis. 


II 

NATURALIZING  THE  EDUCATIVE  PROCESS 

Professor  Beaunis  suggests  for  psychology  a  new  de- 
parture, or,  rather,  a  supplementation  of  its  present  activities 
in  the  direction  of  both  method  and  material.  One  may  call 
his  brief  paper  *  an  impersonal  psychological  record  of  personal 
phenomenons.  His  exposition  may  be  summarized  somewhat 
as  follows : 

Muscular,  secretory,  or  circulatory  organs  of  different  in- 
dividuals vary  in  function  only  in  degree.  Likewise,  motor 
and  sensory  nerves,  as  well  as  reflex,  instinctive,  and  auto- 
matic reactions  show  no  individual  differences  of  kind.  The 
actions  of  the  higher  centers  and  psychic  operations,  however, 
present  a  more  disconcerting  problem.  Aside  from  the  great 
work  of  Binet  on  calculating  prodigies  and  chessplayers,  ex- 
ceptional categories,  no  systematic  works  exist  on  this  general 
subject  of  differences  among  normal  individuals.  Such  a  study 
is  hence  a  desideratum  for  the  science.  As  yet  the  material 
even  is  not  in  existence.  From  Aristotle  to  Spencer  we  have 
great  works  on  the  mechanism  of  thought,  and  such  studies 
are  still  welcomed.  All  of  these  students  of  mind,  however 
(and  he  need  not  have  stopt  with  Spencer),  infer  on  a  priori 
grounds  the  existence  of  what  they  discuss.  Their  intro- 
spective accounts  are  scanty  and  by  the  way,  if  one  is  able 
to  discover  them  at  all.  Observation  pure  is  lacking.  For  this 
reason  material  amassed  in  a  series  of  individual  monographs 
would  make  common  ground  for  a  more  rational  discussion 
of  thought  itself. 

Beaunis  accordingly  outlines  an  interesting  program  for 
psychological  autobiographies,  elaborating  and  illustrating  a 

1  Comment  fonctionne  mon  cerveau.  Essai  de  psychologie  introspec- 
tive— H.  Beaunis,  Revue  philosophique,  January,  1909,  pp.  29-40. 
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suggestion  he  has  already  urged  upon  the  psychological  con- 
gresses at  London  and  at  Rome.  Psychological  confession  in 
psychological  terminology  is  the  aim. 

The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  Rousseau,  and 
other  individual  memoirs,  as  those  of  Berlioz,  for  example, 
contain  in  germ  the  sort  of  data  Beaunis  would  have  more  sys- 
tematically and  reliably  placed  on  record.  This  plan,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  supplement  the  valuable  results  now  coming  in 
from  psychophysics,  psychometry,  and  from  hypnotism  and 
studies  of  the  subconscious.  These  data,  accessible  only  to  in- 
trospection and  necessarily  personal,  will,  however,  be  valuable 
only  if  secured  from  those  with  a  knowledge  of  physiological 
psychology,  who  shall  be  at  the  same  time  trained  in  observa- 
tion. Such  recorders  must  also  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  hypnotism  to  avoid  autosuggestion,  and  they 
must  absolutely  divorce  observation  from  the  penchant  for  in- 
terpretation or  metaphysical  theorizing.  Pure  observation  and 
record  are  rare.  Not  only  the  uneducated,  but  most  of  the 
highly  educated  class  are  entirely  unable  to  report  introspec- 
tion accurately.  Even  novelists,  dramatists,  or  literary  critics 
can  seldom  look  objectively  at  their  own  psychic  phenomena, 
or  report  it  reliably.  The  simplest  requests  for  such  intro- 
spective data  merely  astonish  or  amuse  them.  Binet,  indeed, 
thinks  the  majority  to  be  without  the  "  psychologic  sense." 

Consistently  with  his  suggestion  Beaunis  places  on  record 
briefly  such  a  psychological  biography,  a  candid  description  of 
the  conditions,  types,  and  chief  features  of  his  own  habitual 
thought  life.  Beginning  at  the  beginning,  he  finds  frequently, 
reproducible  almost  at  will,  a  phenomenon,  la  nuit  psychique, 
the  most  rudimentary  form  of  thought  with  minimal  observable 
psychic  activity.  When  attention  is  so  equally  distributed  out- 
wardly as  to  exhibit  no  discernible  focus,  as  when  dressing, 
bathing,  looking  out  one's  window  in  restful  revery,  etc.,  "  je 
ne  pense  a  rien."  Impressions  at  such  times  do  not  excite 
further  psychic  operations.  Such  a  state  is  merely  superficial 
psychic  automatism,  nothing  actually  perceived,  with  not  even 
a  namable  preoccupation  discoverable. 

At  such  times  often  reflection  may  enter  in  gratis.     One 
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may,  however,  literally  be  thinking  of  nothing.  When,  for 
example,  these  tactile,  auditory,  or  visual  impressions  may 
still  not  be  reducible  to  imagery,  they  may  yet  later  be  utilized 
in  some  fashion.  This  latter  phenomenon,  calling  out  at  the 
time  no  particular  psychic  activity  for  the  impressions  present, 
may  be  called  Crepuscide  psychique.  This  elementary  thought 
state  is  to  brute  sensation  or  perception  as  habitual  action  is 
to  reflex  action.  This  thought  state,  or  state  of  conscious  not- 
thinking,  occupies  in  time  relatively  most  of  Beaunis' s  life. 
Not  only  mechanical  acts,  but  also  most  so-called  intellectual 
acts,  social  intercourse  for  example,  correspond  to  this  twi- 
light psychic  existence.  We  usually,  so  far  as  thought  is  con- 
cerned, respond  or  recite  as  mechanically  as  we  walk  or  dress. 
This  at  least  is  the  case  with  M.  Beaunis.  There  is  a  more  del- 
icate question  as  to  the  concomitant  feeling,  or  affection.  Cer- 
tainly for  this  author  indifference  never  characterizes  the  state 
in  question.  The  affective  tinge  is  real  and  observable.  In 
every  degree  of  attention  Beaunis  finds  by  introspection,  versus 
Titchener,  for  example,  an  emotive  counterpart. 

Continuing  this  personal  record,  the  author  finds  that  his 
myopia  plays  with  him  a  significant  role  in  the  thinking  process. 
So  also  his  constitutional  physical  paresse  has  a  counterpart  in 
his  intellectual  lethargy.  No  amount  of  effort  has  enabled  him 
to  overcome  this  disposition.  Tho,  however,  dreading  to  at- 
tempt the  arousal  of  intellectual  activity,  he  finds  that,  when 
his  intellectual  machinery  is  set  going,  it  goes  on  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, easily  and  without  effort  or  resultant  fatigue.  Thoughts 
may  run  on  in  the  mind  for  years  before  the  time  is  ripe  for 
their  articulation;  "then  I  write  as  if  from  dictation."  He 
awaits  this  impulsion,  which  comes  of  its  own  bidding. 

Instability,  or  fluttering  from  subject  to  subject,  he  finds  to 
be  a  further  and  accurate  characterization. 

As  to  memory,  it  is  good  for  names,  places,  scientific  terms, 
and  technical  words,  but  hopeless  for  dates.  He  has  been  an 
omnivorous  reader  from  childhood,  reading  from  pure  pleas- 
ure in  the  activity  even  when  understanding  is  at  a  minimum. 
The  great  mass  of  physiological  documents  which  he  reads 
from  protest,  he  forgets  almost  as  rapidly.     He  can  remember 
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nothing  for  his  lectures  unless  he  reads  with  pen  in  hand  and 
takes  notes.  Unless  he  fixes  in  memory  by  writing  it  down,  he 
can  remember  nothing  that  is  read  to  him. 

He  is  not  a  motorizer,  having  no  images  of  movement  in 
thinking  of  himself  in  any  action  or  posture.  In  mental  read- 
ing or  reciting,  however,  articulatory  images  of  words  are 
present,  words  seeming  to  rest  lightly  on  tip  of  tongue.  He 
is  a  poor  visualizer  as  to  form,  size,  or  color  of  objects,  altho 
he  can  easily  localize  words  on  a  page.  He  can  have  accurate 
mental  images  of  the  green  of  trees,  blue  of  sky,  or  contour  of 
mountains,  tho  such  an  experience  for  him  is  not  at  all  a 
weak  color  or  form  reproduction  of  a  former  perception. 
Vivid  images  of  objects  may  come  to  him,  tho  he  can  not  force 
them.  So,  with  mental  sounds,  they  are  in  no  sense  feeble  re- 
productions of  former  actual  sounds.  He  dreams  habitually 
and  has  reason  to  think  that  dreams  occupy  most  of  his 
nights. 

The  conditions  most  conducive  for  easy  cerebral  activity 
and  for  the  hatching  of  incubating  ideas  are  the  following: 
nights  when,  tho  not  ill  nor  morbid,  he  does  not  sleep,  at  his 
toilet,  walking  without  diversion  or  disturbance  of  the  mechan- 
ical operation,  listening  to  certain  bits  of  music,  and  at  the 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  and  ready  to  record.  Such  are  the  states,  for 
the  author,  of  mental  accommodation  in  which  ideas  follow 
and  reinforce  each  other  with  great  facility. 

The  author  introduces  here  his  third  category.  Out  of  this 
psychic  night  or  twilight  at  such  times  les  idees-meres  come 
forth.  Then  the  progeny,  critical  or  qualifying  ideas,  is  born. 
This  progeny  can  be  directed  or  manipulated  at  will,  but  the 
mother-idea  always  surges  in  as  an  apparition.  It  is  spon- 
taneous, comes  from  the  depths  of  unconsciousness,  and  always 
constitutes  the  core  upon  which  conscious  volitional  activity 
must  work.  This  is  common  in  scientific,  literary,  or  artistic 
work.  Now  Beaunis  can  not  by  any  diligence  search  success- 
fully for  these  mother-ideas.  As  in  trying  to  hit  upon  a  name 
forgotten,  they  also  come  when  we  cease  trying  to  force 
them. 

This  concludes  the  author's  introspective  record.     One  word 
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of  application  is  vouchsafed.  Fatigue  never  accompanies  such 
thinking  activity.  Hence,  when  the  machinery  will  not  work 
longer,  when  the  mother-idea  departs,  do  not  worry  on  with 
this  particular  constructive  task.  Start  something  else.  It 
will  recur  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Any  other  plan  results  in 
cerebral  fatigue,  and  surfeited  and  ill-toned  intellect.  To 
those  who  live  by  brain  work,  "  let  the  unconscious  work." 
"  It  will  never  fatigue  itself." 

This  somewhat  extensive  review  of  a  brief  paper  from  the 
distinguished  scientist  is  given  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
leading  American  psychologists  give  us  some  more  of  this 
invaluable  data.  They  do  not  in  their  psychologies.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  Poincare's  personal  record  of  something 
like  this  in  the  mathematical  consciousness  was  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  appear  simultaneously  in  three  scientific 
journals.  We  find  Tolstoi  recording  loosely  something  to  the 
same  effect.  I  have  recently  heard  a  professor  of  mathematics 
say  that  his  Ph.D.  dissertation  came  in  exactly  this  way,  and 
that  he  could  name  a  dozen  similar  cases.  Unfinished  master- 
pieces are  monuments  to  the  same  general  truth.  Some  such 
idea  seems  to  me  to  underlie  the  teachings  one  may  infer  from 
James's  Varieties  of  religions  experience.  But  until  such  data 
from  constructive  intellects,  self-recorded  and  systematic,  are 
available  in  plenty,  the  much-desired  science  of  individual  psy- 
chology, from  which  Hoffding,  for  example,  hopes  for  so 
much,  must  be  seriously  handicapped. 

Psychic  night,  psychic  twilight,  and  les  idees-meres,  as 
Beaunis  conceives  them,  are  stimulating  and  vital  categories. 
I  have  found  in  psychological  laboratories  with  immature  sub- 
jects, narrowly  or  scantily  trained  in  introspective  work,  strik- 
ing inadequacy  when  such  problems  as  these  are  broached.  It 
is  probably  a  work  for  the  masters,  but  a  worthy  one. 

There  are,  again,  in  recent  years,  many  studies  instituted 
of  the  so-called  learning  process.  These  are,  perhaps,  all  good 
enough  in  their  way,  and  offer  some  pedagogic  advice,  good 
or  bad.  Here,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  stress  the  super- 
ficial or  mechanical  taking-in  process,  automatization.  Data 
of  the  sort  above  suggested  would  seem  more  likely  to  throw 
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greater  light  upon  the  normal  life  of  thought,  the  genuine  edu- 
cative process,  the  real  psychology  of  thinking.  It  might — ■ 
would  surely — help  in  the  great  movement,  inaugurated  by 
Rousseau,  to  naturalize  experience;  and  more  than  this,  even, 
we  might  in  the  end  hope  for,  namely,  the  setting  free  of  educa- 
tional ideals  from  set  molds.  Great  ideas  brew  in  this  psychic 
twilight.  In  all  developing  minds  in  some  measure  many  such 
nuclei  should  likely  be  kept  brewing  simultaneously,  as  resting 
points  and  refuges  when  one  type  of  concentration  is  spent. 
When  the  school  or  the  college  is  able  to  create  such  conditions 
for  normal  mentality,  when  learners  may  live  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere, then,  perhaps,  the  truth,  as  old  as  Aristotle,  the 
naturalness  of  thoughts  brewing  in  divine  contemplation,  may 
come  into  its  own. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  however,  is  to  establish  the  facts.  Be- 
yond these  we  do  not  at  present  dare  to  go.  Beaunis  has  set 
the  pace. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 

University  of  Kansas 


Ill 

ENGLISH  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE1 

In  the  typical  college  announcement  today  the  English 
courses  fall  into  four  groups.  There  are  a  series  of  courses  in 
composition,  another  series  in  language  study,  one  course  in 
American  literature,  and  a  group  rather  than  a  series  of 
courses  in  English  literature.  The  implied  separation  of 
American  from  other  literature  in  the  same  tongue  might  be 
criticized,  but  it  is  customary  in  our  colleges  for  defensible 
reasons.  In  this  typical  catalog  the  work  in  composition 
extends  thru  a  required  freshman  course  into  an  elective 
sophomore  course,  a  junior  daily-theme  course,  and  a  so-called 
advanced  course,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors.  The  language 
study  is  provided  for  by  two  courses  respectively  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Middle  English — this  second  course  being  devoted 
especially  to  Chaucer.  In  the  remaining  group,  one  or  two 
years  are  given  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  to  the  Elizabethan  period.  In 
addition,  one  special  course  is  usually  offered  in  Shakspere,  and 
others  in  the  drama,  the  novel,  the  essay,  or  the  lyric. 

When  we  consider  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  for  the  last 
two  decades  has  presided  over  the  teaching  of  English,  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  a  number  of  college  announcements  we  can 
find,  on  this  subject,  any  uniformity  at  all.  For  so  much,  at 
least,  we  may  be  grateful.  But  surely  there  is  humiliation  in 
the  thought  that  the  typical  curriculum  in  English  today  is  the 
product,  not  of  sound  theory  or  foresight,  nor  of  any  theory 
at  all,  but  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  as  developed  by 
the  elective  system.  Why  all  these  courses  in  composition? 
A  student  must  have  spent  at  least  three  years  learning  to  write 
before  he  enters  college;  shall  he  spend  four  more?     What 

1  Earlier   articles   in   this   series   on   college    subjects    appeared   in   the 
Educational  Review  for  April,  May,  and  September,  19 10. 
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skilful  writers  our  graduates  must  be!  or,  if  they  are  not  so, 
what  an  ugly  waste  of  time  somewhere  in  the  seven  years! 
The  fact  is  that  composition  courses  have  recently  been  fash- 
ionable, and  the  colleges  have  emulated  each  other  in  supplying 
the  demand  at  the  elective  bargain  counter,  without  consider- 
ing whether  there  were  enough  intrinsic  material  in  this  subject 
to  justify  its  study  for  seven  years.  A  similar  demand  of 
fashion  has  increased  the  number  of  elective  courses  in  litera- 
ture, but  here  the  student's  choice  has  been  reinforced  and  di- 
rected by  the  teacher's  desire  to  lecture  on  his  hobby.  If  I 
have  written  a  dissertation  on  some  special  period,  I  give  a 
course  in  it  as  soon  as  possible;  or  if  I  manage  to  escape  the 
dissertation  influence,  I  lecture  most  on  the  period  I  know 
best.  We  teachers  are  dissatisfied  because  the  boys  study 
courses  rather  than  the  subject;  but  in  English,  at  least,  very 
few  teachers  know  their  subject  entirely;  very  few  know  more 
than  a  little  corner  of  it,  and  their  influence  will  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  that  corner  in  the  curriculum. 

Surely  it  is  seasonable  for  us  to  attempt  some  ordering  of 
our  courses,  without  regard  to  the  whims  of  students  or  the 
frailty  of  teachers — some  standard  in  outline  of  what  the  ideal 
English  department  in  college  should  accomplish. 

By  common  consent  the  one  indispensable  course  is  the  fresh- 
man work  in  composition.  Whatever  it  is  in  theory,  in  prac- 
tise it  serves  to  complete  the  preparation  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  school ;  it  serves  also,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  to  furnish  the  boy  with  an  outlook  into  further 
English  study.  Upon  completing  this  course,  any  boy  ought 
to  write  correctly,  with  skill  enough  for  the  average  purposes 
of  life.  There  is  a  prevailing  superstition,  however,  that  a 
student  gains  something  from  further  composition  work. 
Therefore  we  teach  in  sophomore  year  what  the  student  is 
supposed  to  have  learned  in  freshman  year, — as  we  teach  in 
freshman  year  what  he  is  supposed  to  have  learned  in  school ; 
and  this  prolix  method  is  limited  only  by  the  graduation  of 
the  student,  who  at  that  time  does  not  usually  write  well. 
The  inflated  composition  course  has  not  justified  itself.  Mere 
correctness  can  be  mastered  by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year; 
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beyond  that,  all  that  will  come  from  constant  writing  is  a 
certain  rapidity  and  ease,  which  ought  to  come  from  incidental 
writing  in  other  courses,  and  which  hardly  amounts  to  the  ac- 
complishment one  should  require  from  four  years  of  special 
study. 

The  student  who  has  no  special  aptitude  for  writing  should 
learn  all  that  he  will  need  to  know  by  the  end  of  freshman 
year.  If  at  that  time  he  can  not  write  like  a  fairly  average 
gentleman,  or  conduct  his  business  correspondence  with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  the  fault  is  either  in  the  courses  he  has 
taken,  or  in  himself.  Certainly  the  remedy  is  not  in  taking 
more  advanced  courses.  If  he  has  neglected  his  studies,  or  if 
he  is  stupid,  he  should  repeat  the  course.  And  if  we  must 
reckon  further  with  that  ambition  for  literary  expression 
which  is  latent  in  many  an  unliterary  person,  let  us  remember 
that  it  is  as  much  a  kindness  to  discourage  so  futile  a  dream 
as  it  is  to  discourage  impossible  musicians  from  practising  five 
hours  a  day. 

Of  course,  for  those  students  who  have  some  literary  ability, 
writing  in  all  kinds  is  most  desirable;  a  teacher  who  failed 
to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  their  gift  would  be  neglecting 
his  obvious  duty.  But  should  he  encourage  them  to  take  more 
courses  in  composition?  For  such  students  the  natural  effect 
of  contact  with  literature  is  the  impulse  to  express  their  own 
individuality.  Perhaps  all  that  a  judicious  teacher  can  do  is 
to  effect  that  contact  with  great  literature,  and  then,  by  per- 
sonal conference,  aid  the  boy  to  find  that  individual  ex- 
pression. If  a  dozen  such  promising  students  are  grouped  in 
a  course,  the  teacher  may  feel  proud  of  the  themes  they  turn 
in  to  him,  and  he  may  persuade  himself  and  them  that  they  are 
mastering  the  secrets  of  style  or  the  problems  of  structure; 
but  a  skeptic  may  well  ask  if  he  is  not  rather  imposing  on  the 
boys  his  ideas  of  style  and  structure ;  whether  he  is  not  de- 
stroying their  craving  for  individual  expression ;  whether  he  is 
not  draining  off  the  young  stream  of  their  inspiration  in  small, 
ineffectual  quantities,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  gather  its 
natural  volume  and  impetuosity  and  force.  The  more  docile 
a  boy  is  under  such  a  system,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  prove  a 
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writer;  and  those  younger  writers  today  who  have  had  a  col- 
lege education,  almost  invariably  were  undistinguished  in  their 
composition  courses.  The  astounding  phenomenon  is  the  small 
amount  of  useful  or  otherwise  interesting  writing  that  results 
from  the  myriads  of  daily  themes  and  advanced  compositions 
now  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  putting  pen  to  paper,  even  for  the  man  of  culture,  unless  he 
says  something;  nor  can  he  be  taught  expression  in  a  vacuum, — 
he  must  have  something  to  say.  Those  boys  who  have  the  gift, 
let  us  allow  to  fill  their  minds  naturally  with  ideas;  and  when 
they  are  moved  to  write,  let  us  encourage  and  guide  them'. 
But  if  Heaven  intended  them  to  be  silent  in  this  much  exprest 
world,  let  us  not  rashly  interfere  with  the  will  of  God. 

For  the  boy  who  wishes  to  write,  the  most  profitable  oc- 
cupation, after  the  reading  of  great  books,  is  the  study  of 
language;  and  instead  of  pursuing  the  daily  theme  thru  its 
deadening  variations,  we  should  advise  him  to  learn  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Middle  English.  It  is  usual  to  plead  for  the  lin- 
guistic courses  on  the  ground  that  they  aid  in  the  appreciation 
of  books,  as  they  certainly  do;  but  the  study  of  words  and  con- 
structions can  hardly  be  as  useful  for  the  reader  as  for  the 
writer.  The  sense  of  language  as  a  scientific  instrument  was 
once  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  with  the  passing 
of  Greek  and  the  neglect  of  Latin,  the  American  college  boy 
has  become  word-blind  and  word-deaf;  he  fails  to  notice  how 
a  word  looks,  and  therefore  can  not  spell  it,  nor  detect  its  re- 
semblance to  other  words  of  the  same  root ;  and  he  is  deaf  to 
word-music  and  sentence-cadence.  If  any  courses  in  our  pres- 
ent curriculum  can  help  him,  perhaps  they  are  the  courses  in 
Old  and  Middle  English,  where  the  ancient  forms  may  arouse 
his  curiosity  and  startle  him  into  observing,  and  the  original 
meanings  of  familiar  words  may  vitalize  for  him  their  mod- 
ern use.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  literature  before  the  Eliz- 
abethan age  should  be  taught  simply  for  linguistic  purposes; 
but  at  least  we  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  old  writers,  even 
Chaucer,  make  their  first  impression  upon  young  students  thru 
the  peculiarity  of  their  language,  and  it  is  economy  to  develop 
this  interest,  rather  than  to  try — what  seems  to  many  of  us 
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pretty  futile — to  persuade  the  boys  that  these  bygone  writers 
have  for  them  as  vital  a  message  as  the  modern  poets  and  nov- 
elists. 

The  single  course  in  American  literature  which  practically 
all  English  departments  feel  bound  to  offer,  is  too  frequently  a 
lost  opportunity.  It  is  often  taught  by  a  junior  instructor — 
some  worn  theme-reader  for  whom  the  course  is  a  sort  of 
sop,  an  encouragement  to  hope  that  some  day  he  will  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  real  literature.  The  senior  instructors  are  prone 
to  rate  the  teaching  of  American  literature  as  only  a  degree 
less  fatal  to  the  brain  than  reading  themes.  And  as  this  course 
is,  therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  comparatively  inexperienced, 
it  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that  the  student  is  often  kept  for 
days  listening  to  conscientious  disquisitions  upon  Anne  Brad- 
street  and  Michael  Wiggles  worth,  and  others  whom  the  world 
not  only  was  willing  to  let  die,  but  is  stubbornly  unwilling  to 
have  disinterred.  To  be  sure,  a  graduate  student  in  certain 
frames  of  mind  may  please  himself  over  that  stretch  of  two 
stanzas  or  more  in  which  Mrs.  Bradstreet  suggests  Spenser, 
or  he  may  laugh  at  Wigglesworth,  and  at  the  whole  body  of 
Colonial  writing ;  but  this  is  no  proper  introduction  to  literature 
for  a  boy  whose  taste  is  yet  to  form,  and  who  should  be  cul- 
tivating in  his  reading,  not  a  sense  of  the  foolishness  of  his 
ancestors,  but  reverence  and  love  of  what  is  noble  and  wise. 
Hawthorne,  Emerson,  and  the  Transcendentalists,  when  they 
are  presented  with  sympathy,  appeal  to  a  boy's  idealism;  and 
Cooper  and  Poe  appeal  to  his  love  of  a  good  story.  Cooper 
and  Lowell  also  appeal  to  his  love  of  patriotic  character, — and 
herein  the  separation  of  American  from  other  English  litera- 
ture is  justified,  that  it  makes  an  immense  national,  even  local, 
appeal.  If  this  course  were  taught  seriously  and  competently, 
with  emphasis  upon  those  vital  phases  and  personalities  here 
mentioned,  and  with  the  maximum  appeal  to  the  Americanism 
of  the  class,  it  might  prove  quite  as  ennobling  as  a  course  in 
more  distinguished  foreign  writers;  and  it  would  be  as  ef- 
fective as  an  introduction  to  general  literature;  for  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Boston  or  California 
boy  is  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  some  American  writers,  and 
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with  the  scenes  described  by  others,  helps  to  make  all  literature 
for  him  a  living  thing. 

In  the  remaining  courses  in  English  literature,  there  is,  at 
first  sight,  little  to  be  questioned.  It  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  every  college  graduate  who  pretends  to  culture  should  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  great  English  writers  from  1558  till 
the  present  day.  Three  one-year  courses  ought  to  suffice  to  in- 
troduce him  to  this  field;  and  since  he  can  best  appreciate  the 
writers  nearest  his  own  time,  the  order  frequently  followed  is 
perhaps  the  wisest, — a  sophomore  course  in  nineteenth  century 
literature,  a  junior  course  in  Elizabethan  literature  (because 
Elizabeth's  reign  is  nearer  to  the  undergraduate  mind  than 
Queen  Anne's),  and  a  senior  course  in  eighteenth  century  lit- 
erature. These  courses  should  form  the  backbone  of  the  cur- 
riculum; they  should  be  consecutive,  and  they  should  each  ex- 
tend over  not  more  than  a  year.  The  first  of  these  require- 
ments is  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher;  the  second  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class.  If  the  courses  are  consecutive,  the  teacher 
will  know  what  previous  training  the  class  may  be  expected  to 
have.  At  present,  when  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  may 
elect  the  same  course,  the  work  for  all  practical  purposes  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  The  courses  should  each 
extend  over  no  more  than  one  year,  because  the  tendency  of  the 
average  teacher  who  repeats  a  course  is  to  go  into  detail  which 
has  come  to  interest  him,  but  which  is  not  necessary  for  a  first 
acquaintance  with  literature. 

Besides  these  general  courses,  and  the  annual  Shakspere 
course,  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  course  which 
takes  up  the  study  of  a  type — the  novel  or  the  drama.  If  the 
teacher  is  at  heart  a  scholar,  such  a  course,  especially  in  the 
smaller  colleges,  may  give  him  his  one  opportunity  to  do  a 
little  research  work  with  his  advanced  students,  and  so  keep 
himself  fresh  for  the  round  of  his  other  duties.  Given  such  a 
temperament  in  the  teacher,  and  a  broad  previous  acquaintance 
with  literature  in  the  students,  no  objection  could  be  made 
to  such  a  course.  But  in  most  cases  the  course  in  the  novel 
or  drama  is  thrown  open  to  all  students,  without  much  quali- 
fication, and  the  teacher  dogmatizes  from  the  same  notes,  year 
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after  year.  For  myself,  I  am  frankly  skeptical  about  the  use- 
fulness of  such  a  course  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum.  It 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  first  year  of  graduate  work,  where 
the  students  are  presumably  familiar  with  great  books,  and  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  comparison  of  them.  But  as  an  approach 
to  literature,  the  study  of  a  type  seems  to  me  a  mistake.  It  is 
intellectual  in  spirit,  and  it  almost  always  tends  to  some  dog- 
matism on  the  part  of  the  instructor;  whereas  the  approach 
to  any  art  should  be  emotional,  and  as  untrammeled  by  rule  as 
possible.  The  specially  equipped  undergraduate  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  his  own  comparisons,  and  study  for  himself 
the  relations  of  types;  if  he  reads  Brunetiere  and  one  good 
book  on  the  novel  or  the  drama  or  the  short  story,  or  whatever 
he  is  interested  in,  he  will  have  as  serviceable  an  equipment  for 
his  study  of  type  as  the  average  teacher  can  give  him. 

But  the  gravest  danger  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum — a 
danger  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  elective  system — is  the 
lack  of  standards  in  the  general  courses.  The  catalog  an- 
nouncements contain  many  items  that  express  simply  the  trend 
of  the  teacher's  Ph.D.  subject.  If  your  subject  was  satire,  you 
will  give  a  course  in  satire, — if  the  college  lets  you.  And  yet, 
what  sound  reason  can  you  give  for  teaching  the  history  of 
satire  to  boys  who  have  not  read  Milton  or  Spenser  or  Scott  or 
Thackeray?  And  even  when  the  catalog  announces  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  the  eighteenth,  what  information  have  we 
as  to  what  is  taught  ?  A  well-known  professor  in  an  Eastern 
university  uses  Tennyson  as  a  foil  to  show  how  admirable 
Browning  is.  In  a  Western  university,  I  am  told,  Dryden  is 
not  taught  at  all  to  the  undergraduate,  because  the  head  of  the 
Department  is  interested  solely  in  the  Romantic  movement. 
And  very  few  lovers  of  Wordsworth  have  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  refrain  from  using  Pope  by  contrast,  as  a  hor- 
rible example.  In  such  cases  the  department  catalog  is  not  an 
announcement  of  the  subject,  but  a  lyrical  register  of  im- 
passioned prejudice.  We  need  a  fairer  standard  of  teaching 
than  that;  and  we  need  a  spirit  of  sacrificing  sincerity,  wherein 
our  teachers  will  forget  their  personal  choice,  and  present  to 
their  students  the  great  figures  of  literature  in  the  light  in  which 
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common  scholarly  opinion  and  the  verdicts  of  history  have 
placed  them.  We  may  not  care  for  Dryden  or  Pope,  but  some 
of  our  students  will. 

In  this  spirit  of  sacrificing  sincerity  some  of  us  might  give 
up  the  notion  that  our  lectures  are  works  of  art.  A  lecture  may 
be  so  fine  that  it  obscures  for  the  student  the  author  under  dis- 
cussion. And  we  may  by  accident  give  the  boys  the  false  im- 
pression that  when  we  finish  the  hour,  the  final  word  has  been 
said.  As  I  understand  the  problem,  the  lecture  to  undergradu- 
ates should  never  take  the  form  of  the  oral  essay;  it  should  be 
a  true  introduction,  an  intimate  commentary,  a  pointing  out  of 
the  beautiful  and  lovable  things  in  literature,  in  order  that  the 
student  may  begin  his  reading  from  a  sympathetic  angle.  It 
would  be  well  if  we  examined  our  boys  on  more  books  than  we 
lecture  on;  so  that  they  will  see  the  unimportance  of  the  lec- 
ture in  comparison  with  the  reading.  It  would  be  better  still 
if  all  the  examinations  were  on  the  reading;  for  anything 
worth  while  in  the  lectures  must  have  entered  the  boy's  point 
of  view  toward  what  he  has  read,  and  should  not  be  considered 
of  consequence  as  a  thing  apart  from  the  books. 

One  required  course  in  composition;  three  consecutive 
courses  in  modern  literature;  one  course  in  Shakspere;  and 
language  courses  for  those  who  have  linguistic  interests,  or 
who  are  to  write, — this  is  the  curriculum  I  should  advocate  as 
our  standard.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  offering  is  too  slight, 
I  answer  that  the  field  is  open  to  a  boy  to  read  where  he 
will,  and  we  should  encourage  him  to  read,  as  well  as  to  write. 
But  if  in  three  literature  courses  we  can  not  kindle  in  him  the 
love  of  books,  we  are  not  likely  to  do  so  in  thirty.  What 
eventual  profit  is  there  in  all  this  superintending  of  a  boy's 
reading  or  writing?  If  he  wants  to  read,  why  should  he  take 
a  course  ?  Why  should  we  encourage  him  in  the  lecture  habit, 
which  science  may  some  day  study  as  a  disease?  As  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  writers,  let  us  depend  frankly,  as  in  any 
case  we  must  ultimately,  upon  the  personal  inspiration  of  the 
teacher  out  of  class. 

John  Erskine 

Columbia  University 


IV 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  HIGH   SCHOOL 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ..." 

Whether  it  realizes  the  situation  or  not,  the  American  high 
school  is  being  tried  in  the  crucible  of  public  opinion  from  the 
standpoint  of  usefulness  to  the  taxpayers.  Its  ultimate  future 
will  be  decided  by  the  verdict,  and  the  decision  will  not  be 
long  deferred. 

If  a  school  is  supported  by  tuition  it  may  properly  cater  to 
the  interests  of  individuals  or  of  a  restricted  class  without  much 
regard  to  general  consequences,  but  the  publicly  supported 
school  must  be  organized  and  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  its  out- 
going students  upon  the  various  essential  occupations  and  in- 
dustries of  life,  otherwise  it  fails  of  its  duty. 

Of  all  the  modern  schools  it  is  the  tax-supported  high  school 
that  comes  into  closest  contact  with  the  people,  and  that  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  shaping  their  careers  and  their  ideals. 
It  is  upon  this  class  of  schools,  therefore,  that  the  heaviest  duty 
lies  in  providing  an  efficient  as  well  as  a  highly  schooled  gen- 
eration to  take  up  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  both 
public  and  private.  These  schools  are  supported  and  attended 
not  by  a  privileged  class,  nor  even  exclusively  by  the  well-to-do, 
but  they  are  supported  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  masses  and  at- 
tended by  the  children  of  all  classes  in  order  to  better  their  con- 
dition.    This  is  universal  education. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not;  whether  we  fully  realize  it,  or 
whether  we  do  not,  the  era  of  universal  education  is  fairly 
upon  us,  and  that  means  the  education,  so  far  as  possible,  not 
of  the  exceptional  man  alone,  but  of  the  common  man  as  well 
— not  only  of  the  five  or  ten  per  cent,  who  will  likely  follow 
some  of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  but  of  the  ninety 
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per  cent,  who  will  be  farmers,  mechanics,  builders,  tradesmen, 
locomotive  engineers,  street  car  conductors,  plumbers,  car- 
penters, masons,  cab-drivers, — yes,  and  day  laborers  on  the 
streets — all  these  are  to  go  thru  our  schools  and  drop  natu- 
rally into  their  several  and  proper  places  afterward,  else  how 
shall  we  go  on,  for  all  these  things  must  still  be  done  in  the 
golden  age  that  is  just  ahead,  even  tho  every  mother's  son  of 
us  should  be  a  college  graduate  with  a  doctor's  degree.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  great  throbbing,  busy,  workaday 
public  needs  education.  What  is  more,  it  knows  that  it  needs 
it,  and,  what  is  still  more,  it  proposes  to  have  it,  partly  because 
it  needs  it  and  partly  because  it  is  paying  the  bills  to  support 
an  educational  system  that  takes  in  all  the  people. 

Now  universal  education  means  something  more  than  ad- 
mitting everybody  to  the  schools.  It  means  turning  them  back 
again,  not  into  a  few  favored  occupations,  but  into  all  the 
useful  activities,  and  this  means  that  these  schools  must  di- 
rectly teach  vocational  courses.  Until  they  do  this,  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  will  continue  as  now  to  crowd  to  over- 
flowing certain  professions  especially  favored  by  the  school 
curriculum  and  influence,  neglecting  other  equally  needful 
activities  which  will  thereby  languish  among  us ;  and  the  gradu- 
ates themselves,  failing  as  many  of  them  must,  will  continue 
in  large  numbers  as  now  to  swell  the  already  congested  ranks 
of  unskilled  labor. 

This  is  the  proposition  before  the  modern  high  school,  and 
its  only  solution  is  by  means  of  distinctly  and  confessedly  voca- 
tional courses  running  parallel  with  the  academic,  or,  as  I 
prefer  the  term,  the  non-vocational  courses.  Is  this  putting  too 
much  of  the  vocational  into  education  ?  No,  nine-tenths  of  our 
people  will  and  should  live  by  vocational  effort,  and,  besides 
that,  the  ordinary  industries  and  vocations  need  for  their  de- 
velopment the  uplift  of  education. 

The  masses  of  people  need  more  than  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. They  are  entitled  to  have  more,  and  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  community  as  well  as  of  themselves  that  they 
should  get  it.  We  need  better  farmers,  more  highly  skilled 
mechanics,  more  capable  carpenters,  more  masterly  masons. 
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We  need  plumbers  with  some  conception  of  sanitation,  cooks 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  food  is  for,  and  cleaners  that  know 
what  cleanliness  means.  We  need  all  these,  and  the  knowl- 
edge and  standards  necessary  to  this  increased  efficiency  must 
be  learned  in  the  schools  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  that,  too, 
without  college  or  even  high-school  graduation. 

Any  way  we  can  figure  it,  the  great  burden  of  universal  edu- 
cation will  fall  upon  the  secondary  school,  for  this  is  the  school 
that  is  upon  the  ground.  It  is  the  only  one  that  is  really  in 
touch  with  the  people,  and  that  is  capable  of  doing  the  work 
that  is  needed.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  good  vocational 
training  can  be  given  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
only  really  feasible  agency  for  combining  industrial  efficiency 
with  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  issue.  These  things 
will  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  the  class 
of  schools  that  will  do  the  work.  The  land  grant  colleges 
recognize  all  the  activities  of  a  highly  civilized  society,  and 
thru  their  influence  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  we  already  have 
the  cosmopolitan  university. 

Shall  we  have  also  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  with  a 
strong  backbone  of  non-vocational  required  work,  and  a  large 
variety  of  elective  vocational  courses?  If  the  existing  high 
schools  see  the  opportunity  and  meet  their  natural  obligations 
by  introducing  industrial  courses  freely  and  meeting  the  voca- 
tional as  well  as  the  mental  needs  of  the  people,  as  the  uni- 
versities are  doing,  then  it  will  be  well. 

But  if  they  persist  in  the  belief  that  no  crisis  is  at  hand, 
that  the  final  occupation  of  the  people  is  no  concern  of  theirs, 
then  we  shall  speedily  have  a  whole  new  system  of  industrial 
schools  organized,  equipped,  and  conducted  to  meet  this  need. 
This  is  no  dream  or  prophecy,  for  it  is  beginning  already  in  the 
East,  and  is  not  unknown  in  the  Middle  West,  as  witness  the 
Donnelly  school  of  Chicago,  founded  and  conducted  by  a 
manufacturing  concern,  and  drawing  heavily  upon  the  neigh- 
boring public  schools  because  of  the  directness  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  teaching. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  disadvantages  of 
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the  separated  industrial  school.  I  have  done  that  elsewhere,1 
but  these  disadvantages  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Separate  schools,  each  devoted  to  a  single  class  and  a 
single  occupation,  can  never  be  so  broadly  educative  as  can 
those  catering  to  many  classes  and  covering  many  interests. 
Separate  schools  are  and  must  be  inferior  from  the  stand- 
point of  curriculum. 

2.  Separate  schools  for  each  different  calling  will  be  un- 
necessarily expensive,  because,  even  when  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, much  duplication  is  inevitable. 

3.  Such  schools,  to  be  effective,  would  of  necessity  be  so  far 
apart  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  students  to  gain 
access  directly  from  the  home,  and  that  for  the  high  school 
age  is  fundamental.  Every  child  of  high  school  age  should 
sleep  every  night  under  the  father's  roof. 

4.  Separate  schools  will  tend  to  isolate  the  people  of  a 
particular  craft  or  industry  into  a  distinct  group  peculiar  to 
itself,  with  little  knowledge  of  or  sympathy  for  other  people 
of  other  activities.  Under  such  a  system  of  education  farm- 
ers would  be  peasantized,  and  the  various  arts  and  crafts  would 
be  filled  by  skilled  operators  largely  destitute  of  public  spirit 
and  national  ideals. 

5.  To  educate  people  of  different  occupations  separately  is 
to  prevent  that  natural  flow  from  one  occupation  over  into 
another  which  is  so  highly  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  public. 

6.  To  educate  a  boy  in  a  separated  industrial  school  is  to 
compel  him  to  choose  his  occupation  at  an  unnecessarily  early 
age,  or  to  have  it  chosen  for  him  by  the  prejudice  or  the  con- 
venience of  the  parent  or  the  accident  of  location  of  home  and 
school. 

7.  Objections  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  I  will  ven- 
ture but  one  more — namely,  that  the  successful  installation  of 
a  system  of  separated  industrial  schools  means  the  disintegra- 
tion and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  public  high  school. 
Such  schools  draw  the  most  ambitious  students  away  from 

1  Education  for  efficiency.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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the  course  that  leads  to  nothing  in  particular  but  college 
entrance. 

The  introduction  of  vocational  courses  into  existing  high 
schools  would  solve  the  problem  of  saving  the  boy  to  the 
school,  and  ultimately  it  would  save  the  school,  which,  without 
it,  from  now  on  will  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  preparatory 
school,  and  cease  to  be  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

All  this  is  inevitable  unless  the  high  school  rises  to  its  re- 
sponsibilities, seizes  its  opportunities,  and  meets  its  natural 
obligation  without  much  further  delay.  The  people  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  what  about  the  high  school? 

We  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  this  matter,  and  the 
fate  of  the  American  high  school  now  hangs  in  the  balance, 
and  will  be  decided  largely  in  the  next  decade.  If  it  will  in- 
troduce vocational  courses  freely,  it  will  become  what  no  other 
school  has  ever  been,  and  what  no  such  school  can  be  outside 
of  America — a  finishing  school  of  an  unstratified  democratic 
people. 

If  it  does  not  do  this,  and  do  it  now,  the  industrial  schools 
will  multiply,  and  they  will  take  possession  of  the  situation, 
because  they  will  give  freely  what  the  people  know  they  need — 
vocational  efficiency,  and  to  get  which  they  will  sacrifice  any- 
thing, even  their  own  better  education.  The  brightest  and 
most  ambitious  will  flock  to  these  schools,  as  they  are  doing 
wherever  they  have  become  established,  leaving  behind  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do,  who  do  not  feel  the  stress,  the 
unambitious,  and  those  of  no  well-defined  purpose — largely 
girls. 

The  high  schools  can  not  go  on  in  the  old  way  much  longer. 
They  must  meet  this  issue  squarely,  and  they  must  do  either 
less  or  more  educationally.  If  they  desire  to  become  mainly 
preparatory  schools  for  classical  colleges,  let  them  continue  in 
the  old  way.  If  they  desire  to  be  an  independent  and  an  im- 
portant factor  in  human  progress  in  this  country,  they  must 
about  face  and  set  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  modern 
problem  of  vocational  training  and  education  for  efficiency.  If 
they  neglect  long  to  do  this,  their  future  is  an  easy  one,  but  it 
will  be  mainly  outside  the  line  of  development.     The  main 
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business  of  the  high  school  is  not  to  function  as  a  preparatory- 
school  for  college.  It  is  mainly  a  finishing  school,  and  its 
great  function  is  to  fit  the  people  of  the  community  to  take 
and  to  carry  the  burdens  of  life  which  are  just  ahead,  and 
which  are  not  greatly  different  from  those  that  lie  about  us 
now. 

I  hear  much  about  the  dominance  of  the  college  and  the  uni- 
versity over  the  policy  and  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school. 
The  way  for  the  high  school  to  free  itself  from  that  dominance, 
if  it  exists,  is  to  have  a  distinct  policy  of  its  own.  If  the  high 
schools  of  the  country  will  flatly  declare  their  determination  to 
serve  their  several  communities  directly  thru  those  who  go 
from  their  classrooms  and  laboratories  immediately  into  life, 
the  colleges  will  look  after  the  connection  and  will  tumble  over 
themselves  to  put  and  keep  such  high  schools  upon  the  ac- 
credited list. 

The  colleges  are  becoming  flooded  with  students  today, 
many  of  whom  have  not  the  capacity  for  work  of  college  grade. 
They  come  to  college  because  the  high  school  does  not  afford 
specific  vocational  training.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  mediocrity 
with  money  flooding  the  colleges,  and  another  mass  of  medi- 
ocrity without  money  thrust  into  the  various  occupations  with- 
out the  slightest  training  therefor. 

I  hear  much  about  educating  the  humble  man  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  lot.  Rubbish !  Nothing  is  humble  to  the  man 
who  believes  in  his  work  and  likes  to  do  it.  Your  cobbler  will 
explain  to  you  how  useful  is  his  calling  to  society,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  repair  a  lady's  shoe  so  it  will  be  fit  for  good 
wear  afterward.  Your  cobbler,  too,  is  naturally  a  philosopher 
with  much  time  for  meditation.  Well  it  is  if  he  be  fairly 
educated. 

If  as  many  subjects  as  possible  and  as  great  a  variety  of  oc- 
cupations as  may  be  are  taught  together  in  the  same  school, 
each  individual  will  find  his  natural  compass,  both  mental  and 
manual,  if  only  the  two  are  taken  parallel.  This  boy  with 
fine  muscular  adjustment  and  great  manual  skill,  but  medium 
mental  faculties,  becomes  infatuated  early  with  constructive 
art,  and  goes  out  to  engage  in  craftsmanship,  perhaps  under 
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another  with  equal  skill,  but  with  more  mental  endowment  and, 
therefore,  better  education. 

Another  with  powerful  muscles  and  a  dislike  for  books 
chooses  of  his  own  accord  some  of  the  industries  calling  for 
strength  rather  than  reasoning  power.  His  brother,  perhaps, 
has  little  manual  skill  or  capacity,  but  goes  naturally  to  mathe- 
matics, and  one  or  two  out  of  the  class,  determined  to  push 
the  knowledge  of  principles  further,  go  on  to  college.  So  all 
are  contented,  because  each  has  dropt  naturally  into  the  thing 
he  wanted  most  to  do. 

To  visit  a  great  metropolitan  station  at  two  o'clock  of  a 
stormy  night,  and  see  the  long  rows  of  cabmen  waiting  for 
a  chance  fare  out  of  the  occasional  passenger,  is  a  lesson  in 
contentment  worth  seeing.  It  is  one  which  shows  that  nothing 
is  so  bad  as  it  seems,  and  that  nothing  is  so  bad  but  some  one 
will  choose  it  because  he  would  rather  do  that  thing  than  any- 
thing else.  You  and  I  are  not  discontented  because  we  are  not 
President  of  the  United  States  and  King  of  England,  re- 
spectively. It  does  not  require  a  legislative  enactment  to  make 
us  contented  with  our  lot.  It  requires  only  a  fair  opportunity 
to  choose  and  at  least  a  modicum  of  education  outside  our 
calling.  It  is  the  business  of  the  high  school  to  see  that  no  man 
escapes  out  into  life  without  both. 

The  man  who  is  educated  so  he  will  be  successful  in  some- 
thing, and  is  given  a  fair  chance  to  choose  his  calling,  will  be 
both  contented  and  efficient.  Moreover,  if  right  standards  of 
education  are  set  up  and  maintained,  all  useful  callings  will  be 
chosen  by  somebody.  The  infinite  complexity  of  human 
tastes  will  provide  for  that.  It  is  only  bad  education  that  per- 
verts the  taste  and  damages  society  by  teaching  prejudice 
against  certain  callings  with  efficiency  in  nothing. 

Do  the  high  schools  say  that  vocational  courses  are  no  busi- 
ness of  theirs?  Let  them  recall,  then,  that  all  courses,  even 
the  classical,  were  originally  vocational  courses.  What  lofty 
egotism  that  they  should  now  pose  as  culture  courses,  par 
excellence,  to  the  exclusion  of  vocational  training! 

Everything  is  cultural  that  requires  concentrated  attention 
and  finely  adjusted  effort.     What  is  needed  now  is  not  to  sep- 
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arate  culture  from  industry,  but  to  make  between  them  the 
most  intimate  and  indestructible  blend  that  is  possible.  Is  it 
said  that  vocational  courses  can  not  be  added  to  existing 
schools?  I  say  that  they  can  be  added,  and  that  they  should 
occupy  one-fourth  of  the  time  of  the  student,  and  should  be 
taken  parallel  with  the  academic  work. 

Along  manufacturing  lines  the  older  children  may  alternate 
between  school  and  factory,  as  is  being  tried  out  now,  or,  what 
is  better  in  my  opinion,  and  certainly  for  the  grades  and  the 
first  half  of  the  high  school,  would  be  to  establish  school  plants 
even  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  output  upon  the  market.  For 
example,  we  teach  manual  training  now.  Why  not  make 
something  useful  and  sell  it?  One  of  the  industrial  schools  I 
know  turns  out  hammered  brass.  Why  not  from  the  high 
school  ?  If  our  children  learned  these  things  in  the  grades  and 
the  high  school,  we  should  soon  have  in  this  country  more  arts 
and  crafts  in  the  family,  less  factory  life,  a  higher  grade  of  art, 
and  a  better  community  life. 

The  conspicuous  fault  of  the  American  educational  system  is 
that  it  turns  unlimited  thousands  back  into  life  with  no  definite 
training  for  anything  in  particular,  making  inevitable  many 
wasted  lives,  unlimited  economic  loss,  and  frightful  social 
danger.  To  the  great  work,  therefore,  of  helping  men  to 
find  a  congenial  occupation,  and  fitting  them  so  that  they  will 
succeed  therein,  and  be  good  and  intelligent  citizens  as  well — 
this  is  the  Divine  call  of  the  high  school.  Will  it  respond  or 
will  it  lose  its  chance  forever?  The  next  decade  or  two  will 
see  the  question  answered  for  all  time  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  and  if  we  answer  it  wrong,  woe  betide  the  high 
school,  and  woe  betide  us  when  some  other  race  that  has  an- 
swered it  right  begins  to  compete  with  us  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions. 

E.  Davenport 

University  of  Illinois 


HISTORY  IN  GERMAN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS1 

In  June  of  1908,  when  I  was  in  Italy,  a  request  reached  me 
from  the  American  Historical  Association  that  I  go  to  Ger- 
many, observe  present-day  methods  of  teaching  history,  and 
report  the  results  of  my  observations  to  the  Association.  The 
time  was  very  short  before  the  summer  vacation,  and  I  was  to 
sail  for  America  almost  immediately  after  the  reopening  of  the 
schools  in  August.  It  was  thus  impossible  to  visit  many 
schools.  Fortunately,  it  was  also  unnecessary.  The  object 
of  the  investigation  was  to  find  out  what  we  in  America  may 
learn  from  Germany,  and  we  wish  to  learn  only  the  best  that 
Germany  can  offer.  Therefore  the  purpose  of  the  Associa- 
tion could  be  gained  by  observing  a  group  of  schools  consid- 
ered by  German  educational  authorities  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  Empire.  In  choosing  the  institutions  to  be  vis- 
ited, I  was  guided  by  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  head  of  the  City 
School  Commission  in  Munich,  who  gave  me  freely  his  time 
and  his  wisdom,  and  was  of  inestimable  help.  Let  me  add  here 
a  word  of  appreciation  for  the  courtesy  everywhere  extended 
by  busy  principals  and  teachers,  especially  by  those  who  aided 
me  to  accomplish  the  impossible — to  visit,  illegally,  schools  in 
Prussia,  without  the  absolutely  necessary  government  per- 
mission! This  document  came  to  me  in  Paris  a  fortnight 
after  the  schools  had  closed.  Meanwhile  I  had  discovered 
that  there  are  back-doors,  even  in  much-governed  Prussia.  I 
sometimes  wondered,  as  Heine  did  in  1870,  whether  they  for- 
got to  warm  the  chains  in  winter  at  Spaudau;  but  there  was 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  if  I  went  there  it  would  be  in 
company  with  a  group  of  genial  principals  and  teachers,  and  I 

1  Paper  read  at  the  session  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in 
New  York,  December  31,  1909. 
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should  have  an  admirable  opportunity  to  discuss  education. 
However,  this  is  a  paper  not  on  methods  of  evading  law,  but 
methods  of  teaching  history  in  Germany. 

The  schools  visited,  legally  or  illegally,  were  in  Munich, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  Berlin.  At  Halle  I  spent  a  day 
with  Dr.  Rausch,  principal  of  the  Latin  School  of  the  Francke 
foundation,  who  showed  me  the  apparatus  and  answered  multi- 
tudinous questions  about  curriculum  and  methods;  but  the 
schools  were  closed.  The  schools  visited  included  popular 
schools  (Volkschulen),  higher  schools  (Hohere  Schulen)  for 
boys  and  for  girls,  gymnasia  for  boys  and  for  girls.  It  seemed 
wise,  however,  that  most  time  should  be  given  to  the  gym- 
nasia. Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  define  briefly  these  schools. 
The  popular  schools  are  free  schools  having  a  course  of  seven 
or  eight  years,  the  minimum  education  required  by  law.  The 
higher  schools  are  moderate-priced  schools  entered  from  the 
fourth  year  of  the  popular  schools,  having  a  course  of  six 
years.  The  gymnasium  proper  takes  students  at  about  nine 
to  eleven  years  old,  and  prepares  them  for  the  university, 
which  they  enter  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Many  gymnasia  now  include  the  preparatory  years,  and  thus 
provide  for  the  pupil's  education  from  the  beginning  to  about 
the  end  of  our  sophomore  year  in  college.  Since  many  stu- 
dents leave  the  gymnasium  at  about  fourteen,  the  curriculum 
must  be  arranged  to  complete  a  cycle  at  this  point ;  while  the 
children  in  the  popular  schools  end  at  the  same  age  their 
formal  education.  What,  then,  must  the  popular  school,  and 
the  lower  cycle  of  the  gymnasium  accomplish?  Both  must 
send  out  boys  of  fourteen  equipped  for  citizenship;  and  the 
teaching  of  history  has  a  large  part  to  play  in  securing  this 
end. 

First,  a  word  is  necessary  as  to  the  curriculum.  Germany 
has  tried  two  types  of  history  course:  (1)  that  which  begins 
with  what  lies  nearest  the  pupil,  his  own  country  and  age,  and 
afterwards  treats  events  more  remote  in  time  and  space;  (2) 
that  which  begins  with  antiquity  and  progresses  chronologically 
and  logically  to  the  student's  own  age  and  land.  The  former 
of  these  two  plans  has  been  practically  abandoned,  and  the 
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latter  prevails.  The  popular  schools  have  a  course  in  general 
history  focused  upon  Germany,  and  laying  in  each  state 
especial  emphasis  upon  that  state.  The  gymnasia  maintain  in 
essentials  the  plan  described  by  Professor  Salmon  to  this  As- 
sociation in  1897.  The  pupil  begins  his  formal  history  course, 
at  from  nine  to  eleven  years  old,  with  ancient  times  and 
progresses  thru  the  ages  to  his  own  day,  completing  his  jour- 
ney at  the  end  of  the  lower  cycle  of  the  school.  The  work  is 
intended  to  emphasize  great  personalities,  to  dwell  on  the  pic- 
turesque aspects  of  history.  It  has  been  preceded  by  tales  and 
readings  of  legends  and  heroes,  during  the  preparatory  years. 
Students  who  remain  at  the  gymnasium  after  the  first  cycle  is 
completed  have  a  second  course,  beginning  with  antiquity,  and 
coming  down  to  the  present  day,  widening  and  deepening  their 
knowledge  as  they  go.  All  work  in  mediaeval  and  modern  his- 
tory centers  about  Germany. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  the  primary  object  of  the  schools  is 
to  prepare  for  citizenship  boys  who  leave  them  at  fourteen 
or  at  eighteen;  and  citizenship  is  regarded  most  seriously  in 
Germany.  The  German  citizen  must  earn  his  living,  serve  as 
a  soldier,  exercise  the  franchise,  obey  the  law.  He  should  be 
honorable,  upright,  industrious,  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
the  empire.  He  should,  if  possible,  care  for  art  and  culture. 
He  should  understand  his  own  age  and  country,  with  all  its 
complex  social  and  economic  problems.  He  should  be  a 
patriot.  To  secure  these  ends  the  teachers  are  trained,  and  the 
curriculums  are  regulated.  Note  the  following  digests  of 
statements  made  in  Bavarian  curriculums :  Instruction  in  Ger- 
man and  history  is  to  cultivate  soul  and  imagination,  to  further 
moral  education  by  the  vivid  presentation  of  warning  and  in- 
spiring examples,  to  foster  impartiality,  love  of  justice  and 
truth,  to  implant  high  regard  for  the  fatherland,  and  the  belief 
that  divine  providence  orders  earthly  affairs.  History  has  a 
most  important  task:  to  stimulate  will  and  intellect,  to  secure 
accurate  knowledge  and  just  judgment.2  "  The  pupil  should 
obtain  a  comprehensive  notion  of  the  most  important  periods 
in  the  history  of  our  people,  and  be  prepared  to  understand 

*  Lehrplan  fur  die  stadtische  h'ohere  Tochtcrschule  in  Munchen,  p.  9. 
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our  present  political,  religious,  and  social  institutions."  While 
working  toward  these  ends,  the  instruction  in  history  should 
awaken  appreciation  of  greatness  and  nobility,  and  create 
patriotic  enthusiasm.3  After  reading  a  few  of  these  cur- 
riculums,  one  wonders  how  anybody  in  Germany  dares  to  at- 
tempt the  teaching  of  history  at  all;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
in  that  most  genial  of  pedagogical  textbooks,  Dr.  Jager's 
Geschichtsunterricht :  "  Let  not  the  novice  be  frightened  by 
many  long  words.  What  he  has  to  do,  after  all,  is  merely  to 
teach  history."  4 

The  Prussian  curriculum  for  higher  boys'  schools,  adopted 
in  1 90 1,  and  still  in  force,  expects  rather  less  comprehensive 
results  from  the  history  teachers,  and  shows  with  especial 
clearness  that  the  schools  are  required  to  send  out  boys  and  girls 
who  know  the  leading  facts  of  history,  and  are  prepared  to  be 
useful  and  patriotic  citizens.  "  The  teaching  of  history  should 
secure  development  of  the  historical  sense,  and  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
especially  in  the  history  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  studied  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect."  The  instruction  is  intended 
to  be  frankly  biased  and  a  study  of  curriculums  throws 
light  not  only  on  German  pedagogy,  but  on  the  government's 
recognition  of  the  danger  centers  in  present-day  Germany. 
"  In  connection  with  the  history  of  the  fatherland,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  biographical  portraits  of  the  various  rulers,  there  should 
be  a  study  of  our  social  and  economic  development  to  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  services  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
should  be  emphasized,  especially  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of 
peasant,  middle,  and  artizan  classes."  5  No  other  state,  so  far 
as  I  saw  the  curriculums,  has  so  frank  a  command  that  the 
ruling  house  be  glorified.  I  saw  so  few  schools  that  I  can 
form  no  judgment  as  to  whether  the  command  is  generally 

*  Lehrplan  fiir  die  Werktag-Volks-Schulen  der  Kgl.Haupt-  und  Residenz- 
stadt  Miinchen,  col.  38. 

4Jager,   Geschichtsunterricht,  p.   5. 

*  Lehrplane  und  Lehraufgaben  fur  die  holier  en  Schulen  in  Preussen, 
1901,  pp.  46-48.  Cf.  Die  Neuordnungen  des  holier  en  Mddchenschulwesens 
in  Preussen,  1908,  pp.  52-53. 
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obeyed.     There  was,  however,  in  all  the  schools  I  visited,  a 
conspicuous  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

The  curriculum  of  Prussia  continues :  The  instruction,  gov- 
erned by  the  ethical  and  historical  spirit,  should  justify  many 
of  the  social  demands  of  the  present  time,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  explain  the  hopelessness  of  all  violent  attempts  to 
change  the  social  order,  and  thus  qualify  our  young  men  to  ex- 
ercise "  clear  and  calm  judgment  concerning  the  momentous 
unjustifiable  social  movements  of  the  present  day."  6  Observa- 
tion showed  that  the  teachers  carry  out  these  objects.  All  in- 
stances of  popular  commotion,  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
thru  the  Peasants'  Revolt  to  the  Paris  Commune  were  used 
as  object-lessons  to  show  the  uselessness  of  popular  uprisings. 
No  opportunity  was  lost  to  compare  unfavorably  the  condition 
of  the  working-classes  in  all  ages  and  countries  with  that  of 
the  German  workingman  today.  I  heard  no  word  anywhere 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  wretched,  so  numerous  in  German 
cities  today.  In  the  same  spirit  are  handled  difficult  questions 
in  the  past  of  each  state,  and  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  As 
one  principal  said  to  me,  "  There  is  much  that  is  dark,  sordid, 
and  unheroic  in  our  past.  We  must  emphasize  the  good  out 
of  evil,  the  bright  and  heroic,  to  foster  love  of  our  country 
and  hope  for  the  future."  Some  lessons  in  a  Munich  school 
well  illustrated  this  point  of  view.  The  class  was  studying 
Napoleon  and  Germany  at  the  period  most  trying  for  Germans 
to  contemplate.  The  facts  were  stated :  how  Maximilian 
Joseph  of  Bavaria  allied  himself  with  Napoleon.  The  teach- 
er's one  comment  was :  "  By  this  action  Maximilian  Joseph 
saved  the  independence  of  Bavaria  and  added  to  her  territory. 
His  course  was  the  wisest  he  could  have  followed  for  the  good 
of  his  country."  There  was  no  abuse  of  Napoleon,  no  anti- 
Gallicism,  however.  The  bias  was  pro-German,  pro- 
Bavarian,  not  anti-French,  Russian,  nor  Austrian.  In  the 
selection  of  subject-matter  and  the  handling  of  it,  this  use  of 
the  schools  to  create  the  public  opinion  desired  by  the  state 
was,  so  far  as  my  observation  went,  rather  a  conspicuous 
factor.     I  saw  some  very  successful  efforts  to  stimulate  na- 

8  Lehrpldne,  I.e. 
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tional  enthusiasm.  The  class  of  small  boys,  whose  recitation 
on  Frederick  Barbarossa  will  presently  be  described,  were  cer- 
tainly ready  to  annihilate  anybody  who  should  assail  Ger- 
many. The  thought  of  that  class,  a  capital  example  of  what 
teaching  should  be,  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  methods. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  popular  schools  from  the 
gymnasia  almost  altogether.  For  the  Munich  Volkschulen, 
unlike  the  gymnasia,  use  no  textbooks.  The  recitation  hour 
begins  with  questions  on  the  lesson  of  the  day  before.  There 
follows  a  narration  by  the  teacher  of  new  material,  then  come 
questions  upon  this  material.  If  there  be  still  time,  the  chil- 
dren give  it  to  writing  down  the  main  points.  In  the  older 
classes  this  record  is  sometimes  made  after  the  recitation  hour; 
but  it  is  always  made  at  some  time.  It  consists  of  little  but 
names  and  dates.  The  children  are  expected  to  have  their 
lesson  in  their  minds.  In  Munich  the  material  presented  is 
controlled  by  the  School  Commission  thru  pamphlets  issued 
for  the  assistance  of  the  teachers.  The  method  is  strongly 
biographical,  but  a  good  deal  of  material  is  presented  concern- 
ing the  daily  life  of  the  German  people  at  various  periods,  and 
the  final  topic  is  "  Munich,  a  center  of  modern  culture."  Pic- 
tures, maps,  and  charts  are  freely  used;  and  for  the  two  high- 
est classes  there  are  conducted  expeditions  to  the  museums. 
One  class  visited  was  being  prepared  for  such  an  expedition. 
The  teacher  very  cleverly  turned  the  preparation  into  a '  re- 
view, as  the  children  noted  objects  they  were  to  see.  At  the 
museum  I  saw  them  walking  systematically  from  room  to 
room,  looking  at  the  objects  indicated  on  their  little  memoran- 
dums, and  apparently  at  nothing  else. 

Other  subjects  are  admirably  correlated  with  history,  espe- 
cially the  work  in  German,  where  hero  tales  supplement  the 
teacher's  narration.  The  recitation  referred  to  upon  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  is  an  example  of  this  correlation.  The  class, 
boys  of  ten,  had  been  studying  the  history  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa and  the  unification  of  Germany.  The  language  lesson 
was  a  poem  upon  the  legend  of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  sleep, 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  awakening.  The  poem  was  intro- 
duced by  a  little  talk  on  man's  belief  in  immortality.     Then 
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the  teacher  added  that  some  men  have  filled  so  great  a  place 
in  life  that  their  fellowmen  did  not  believe  they  could  die  at  all. 
The  teacher  then  read  the  poem,  with  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
and  the  little  boys  were  good  to  see,  with  their  kindling  faces. 
Next  the  children  read  the  poem,  verse  about,  shouting,  de- 
claiming the  words.  Afterward  the  books  were  closed.  "  Now 
tell  me  what  the  picture  is  that  you  see."  And  they  sketched 
it,  in  really  beautiful  words,  the  gloomy  cave  with  its  stalactites 
(like  icicles),  where,  on  first  coming  out  of  the  sunlight,  they 
could  see  only  dim  shapes.  Then  the  center  of  light — the 
armor,  sword,  and  long,  red  beard  of  the  great  emperor. 
"And  what  do  you  hear?  "  "  Silence,"  said  one  eager  little 
boy;  "water  dropping  from  the  roof."  "And  how  does  it 
sound  ?  "  Whereupon  they  imitated  successfully  the  sound  of 
falling  drops — a  fascinating  occupation,  abandoned  at  com- 
mand. After  the  teacher  said  "  Enough,"  only  a  few  more 
drops  fell.  Then  the  children  told  the  story  of  the  poem. 
"  When  will  the  emperor  awake  ?  "  A  vigorous  chorus,  "  He 
has  waked,  we  call  him  '  der  alte  Kaiser,'  and  he  saved  the 
Fatherland."  There  followed  a  little  homily  on  civic  patri- 
otism, very  simple,  very  effective:  they  could  live  for  the 
Fatherland  by  doing  their  work  well,  by  keeping  the  laws,  as 
well  as  by  fighting;  and  the  boys  listened  with  rapt  attention. 
For  the  next  day,  they  were  told  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
cavern.  I  have  described  this  recitation  at  length  because  the 
man  who  conducted  it  was  attaining  the  ends  stated  in  the  cur- 
riculum; and  because  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  teachers  I  have 
ever  seen.  Except  for  this  correlated  reading  the  dependence 
of  class  upon  teacher  is  absolute.  There  is  little  independent 
reading. 

Pupils  in  the  gymnasia  are  not  so  entirely  dependent  on  their 
teachers,  for  they  have  textbooks,  which  give  them  a  sort  of 
syllabus  of  leading  facts,  hardly  more.  When  the  brevity  of 
the  books  was  commented  upon,  one  principal  said :  "  But  if 
more  detail  were  given  the  book  would  cease  to  be  a  textbook; 
it  would  usurp  what  is  properly  the  function  of  the  teacher." 
Thruout  the  gymnasium  course  the  books  are  characterized  by 
this  arid  brevity.     "  It  is  for  the  teacher  to  furnish  the  inter- 
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est,"  said  one  man  who  had  just  given  an  admirable  lesson 
to  boys  in  the  Ober-Secunda  on  the  results  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  "  My  criticism  on  our  book,"  he  continued,  "  is  that  it 
is  still  too  long;  and  it  is  briefer  than  the  one  we  had  ten  years 
ago.  Our  tendency  is  to  shorten  our  texts."  Perhaps  this 
recognition  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  teacher  may 
explain  the  excellence  of  teaching  in  Germany.  Certainly  this 
excellence  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  in  the  German 
schools.  "  The  lesson  must  be  brief,"  said  another  teacher, 
"  that  we  may  have  time  den  Stoff  zu  operieren" — a  process 
which,  as  I  watched  it,  suggested  the  American  "  rub  it  in  " 
as  a  translation  for  "  operieren."  The  lessons  are  from  one 
to  two  pages  long. 

The  boy  begins  his  formal  history  in  the  gymnasium  at 
from  nine  to  eleven  years  old.  In  the  early  years  he  has 
studied  Old  Testament  history;  he  has  heard  legends  of  Greece 
before  Solon,  of  Rome  before  Pyrrhus,  and  of  the  German 
past.  He  knows  many  stories  of  modern  German  history.  In 
the  humanistic  gymnasia  he  is  reading  Nepos;  and  it  can  not 
be  too  much  emphasized  that  all  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or 
German  authors  are,  by  the  teachers  of  those  languages,  cor- 
related with  the  work  in  history. 

The  class  hour  in  history  is  filled  by  questions  on  the  day's 
lesson,  sometimes  reviewed  three  times;  a  talk  by  the  teacher, 
enlarging  on  some  point  or  points ;  questions  on  this  talk ;  read- 
ing of  the  new  lesson,  with  more  or  less  explanation.  This 
typical  recitation  is,  of  course,  modified  more  or  less  by  ex- 
perienced teachers,  according  to  the  needs  of  their  classes  and 
the  phases  of  their  subject;  but  it  seems  never  to  be  far  from 
their  minds. 

The  teacher's  lecture  is  always  broken  by  questions  to  the 
members  of  his  class,  who  are  called  upon  to  contribute  any- 
thing they  may  be  expected  to  know — facts  drawn  from  the 
stories  learned  during  their  early  school  years,  from  geography, 
German,  or  Latin.  The  teacher  usually  seems  to  have  a  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  what  the  pupils  have  done  in  all  subjects. 
Pictures  are  used  freely,  and  often  the  story  is  told  around 
the  picture:  for  example,  the  triumph  of  Germanicus,  the  de- 
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struction  of  Wotan's  tree  by  Boniface,  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne.  Some  schools  are  provided  with  the  admirable 
Ransch  models  of  implements,  weapons,  etc. 

The  typical  recitation  was  well  illustrated  in  a  class  of  girls 
about  ten  years  old,  just  beginning  their  formal  history  work, 
in  the  excellent  Schiller  Schule,  a  gymnasium  in  Frankfort. 
The  repetition  was  on  Greek  geography.  The  girls  named 
and  located  states,  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  islands.  They 
made  a  running  commentary  of  legendary  lore,  acquired  dur- 
ing previous  years,  connected  with  the  places  named.  They 
knew  the  geography  of  Greece.  They  had  learned  also  a  few 
sentences  about  the  Olympic  games  and  Spartan  customs.  The 
new  material,  presented  most  vividly  and  picturesquely  by  the 
teacher,  was,  therefore,  an  account  of  the  Olympic  games; 
followed  by  some  details  of  Spartan  customs.  In  the  lecture 
on  the  games  there  were  constant  questions  to  the  class,  draw- 
ing on  the  children's  knowledge :  as,  "  Describe  a  chariot,  a 
temple.  What  were  the  prizes  for  games  in  honor  of  Zeus, 
and  why?  "  The  teacher  showed  a  picture  of  the  Discobolus, 
and  illustrated  the  action  which  resulted  in  the  attitude  of  the 
sculptured  athlete.  A  discussion  followed  on  the  determina- 
tion of  Greek  dates;  and  the  children  soon  calculated  back  and 
forth  between  the  dates  of  the  Greeks  and  our  own.  The  ac- 
count of  Spartan  education  was  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the 
statue  of  a  Spartan  girl  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 
Finally,  the  next  day's  lesson,  on  the  Messenian  Wars,  was 
read.  The  informality  of  this  recitation  was  interesting.  The 
children,  during  the  lecture,  crept  from  their  seats,  came 
closer  and  closer  to  the  teacher,  whom  they  finally  surrounded 
in  a  dense  little  crowd.  They  were  perfectly  orderly,  simply 
absorbed  in  the  lesson.  When  the  teacher  wanted  space  to  hurl 
the  discus,  the  girls  returned  instantly  to  their  seats  at  her 
signal.  I  should  add  that  the  same  instructor,  teaching  her 
own  translation  of  the  Odyssey  to  a  class  of  girls  two  years 
higher  in  the  school,  told  them,  when  they  started  to  leave 
their  seats,  "  We  are  now  too  old  to  do  that." 

In  the  three  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  which  traverse 
for  a  second  time  the  great  historical  road,  the  general  plan 
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of  a  recitation  does  not  -differ  from  that  outlined  for  the 
younger  classes.  The  character  of  the  work  given  in  these 
years,  as  distinguished  from  the  early  course,  is  defined  by  the 
Prussian  curriculum  of  1901.  I  paraphrase  the  first  sentences, 
then  translate :  The  lower  school  teaches  and  impresses  the 
most  important  facts,  in  connection  with  conspicuous  person- 
alities, and  secures  a  grasp  of  chronological  order.  The  upper 
school  should  widen  and  deepen  this  knowledge,  regarding  it 
from  a  different  point  of  view.  It  is,  of  course,  indispensable 
that  facts  be  learned  and  retained  in  memory.  But  "  along 
with  the  presentation  of  mere  facts,  the  explanation  of  inner 
relations,  which,  in  the  lower  school,  naturally  fell  into  the 
background,  must  here  occupy  a  more  important  place.  There- 
fore it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  an  understanding 
of  the  philosophical  connection  of  events,  and  of  a  higher 
purpose  in  history;  as  well  as  ability  to  understand  the  present 
from  the  past.  Especially  should  the  pupils  be  guided  in  learn- 
ing to  estimate  justly  such  phenomena  of  intellectual  and 
economic  life  as  have  exercised  determining  influence  on  the 
development  of  our  people."  7 

The  character  of  lecture  and  of  questions  necessarily  differs 
in  the  two  cycles  in  accordance  with  this  difference  in  aim ;  but 
the  typical  plan  is  still :  repetition,  lecture,  questions  on  the 
lecture,  reading  of  the  new  lesson.  The  repetition  naturally 
presents  all  sorts  of  varieties,  according  to  the  subject,  and  to 
that  most  important  of  all  factors,  the  individual  teacher. 
Some  instructors  asked  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  then  told  the 
student  to  "  go  on,"  presently  calling  upon  another  to  "  go  on." 
Others  asked  most  minute  questions.  Every  fact,  name,  date 
in  the  lesson  was  demanded.  Every  treaty  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  every  scrap  of  territory  that  changed  hands, 
every  battle  and  general.  The  German  students  know  their 
facts,  which,  indeed,  are  ground  in  with  unflagging  energy 
by  the  instructors  of  young  people  who  expect  to  work  and 
to  do  what  they  are  told.  The  lesson  for  each  day,  as  has 
been  said,  is  only  a  page  or  so;  but  the  preparation  time  is 
only  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  Many  questions  on  the 
7  Lehrpldne,  pp.  47-48. 
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philosophy  of  history  are  asked;  and  the  work  is  used  as  ma- 
terial for  the  development  of  judgment  and  logical  faculty. 

The  lecture  in  this  upper  section  of  the  school  is  of  great 
importance,  expanding  points  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  in- 
terrupting questions  are  no  less  frequent  than  in  the  lower  sec- 
tion. The  teachers  here  freely  draw  upon  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  students  in  the  lower  section,  and  the  draft  is 
usually  honored.  For  instance,  one  teacher  gave  a  lecture  on 
the  culture  of  Chaldea.  He  touched,  naturally,  on  astrology. 
Then  came  the  question :  "  Who  was  the  last  great  man  in 
modern  times  who  believed  in  astrology?  "  The  response  was 
eager:  "  Wallenstein ;  "  and  one  of  the  students  gave  details 
of  Wallenstein's  reliance  on  astrology.  In  another  class  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  under  discussion. 
The  teacher's  questions  took  the  class  back  to  the  Phoenicians, 
and,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  discoveries  upon  commerce, 
looked  forward  to  the  Suez  and  even  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  average  German  student's  grasp  of  his  facts  deeply 
impresses  the  American  observer.  The  teachers  ascribe  it  to 
perpetual  repetition,  to  grasping  the  subject  by  all  possible 
handles,  to  short  lessons,  above  all  to  reliance  on  memory. 
For  the  German  student  was  nowhere  encouraged  to  take  notes, 
and  in  some  schools  was  forbidden  to  do  so.  Some  teachers 
advised  their  students  to  write  down  after  the  class  exercise 
was  over  the  substance  of  the  lesson.  Others  discouraged  even 
this.  Yet  the  pupil  is  held  responsible  for  the  material  pre- 
sented by  the  teacher.  The  reasons  given  everywhere  for  this 
discouragement  of  note-taking  were  similar.  The  pupils,  say 
the  teachers,  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  lecture,  and  there- 
fore would  lose  part  of  it.  They  can  not  possibly  be  inter- 
ested in  what  the  teacher  is  saying  if  they  try  to  write  it  down. 
Moreover,  said  one  principal,  "  It  is  more  inspiring  for  the 
teacher  to  talk  to  their  faces  than  to  the  tops  of  their  heads !  " 

It  is  important  that  the  students  be  interested  by  the  teach- 
er's talk;  for  the  required  work  otherwise  is  confined  to  the 
arid  textbook,  since  there  is  usually  no  obligatory  reading.  In 
most  schools  visited  there  were  libraries,  and  books,  sources  or 
secondary  treatises,  were  recommended  to  the  pupils.     In  one 
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school  the  students  were  asked  what  they  had  read,  and  com- 
mended if  it  were  a  considerable  quantity.  "  We  use  vanity 
as  a  motive,"  said  the  principal.  This  practise,  however,  was 
exceptional.  Usually  principal  and  teachers  intentionally 
avoided  any  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  read.  "  They  are 
studying  other  things :  science,  English,  French,  German  litera- 
ture. Some  pupils  have  a  taste  for  one  subject,  some  for  an- 
other. They  can  not  read  upon  all,  and  they  must  be  left  free 
to  follow  their  own  bent."  I  heard  substantially  this,  not  once, 
but  over  and  over  again,  from  teachers  of  pupils  all  the  way 
from  ten  to  nineteen  years  old.  It  struck  me  as  strange  that 
in  rigidly  governed,  martial  Germany,  so  much  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  right  of  the  individual  to  develop  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  being.  One  inevitable  result  of  this  free- 
dom is  that  many  pupils  do  not  read  at  all,  and  so  are  utterly 
dependent  on  their  teacher.  And  it  may  be  added  here  that 
to  the  observer  there  seemed  little  work  which  could  possibly 
lead  up  to  the  independent  attitude  expected  of  students  in  the 
university  which  many  of  these  pupils  were  to  enter.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  very  latest  official  curriculum,  that 
for  higher  girls'  schools  in  Prussia,  issued  in  1908,  gives  as  one 
object :  "  The  pupils  are  also  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some 
sources  and  aids  to  historical  research,  and  should  be  influenced 
to  read  independently  some  scholarly  presentations  of  his- 
tory." 8  No  such  direction  appears  in  the  curriculum  for  boys' 
schools  (1901),  nor  in  any  earlier  curriculum  of  any  German 
state  that  I  saw.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  today  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  Prussia  are  inclined  to  criticize  on  just 
this  point  their  existing  system. 

As  to  the  uniformity  of  German  education,  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  to  add  to  Professor  Salmon's  report.  Teachers 
for  Volkschule  are  trained  in  state  normal  schools,  according 
to  curriculums  regulated  by  the  government.  Teachers  in 
gymnasia  are  university  men  or  women,  with  professional 
training  gained  in  seminars  connected  with  gymnasia,  in  which 
they  do  practise  teaching.  All  schools  are  regulated  by  gov- 
ernment.    Even  private  ones  hold  their  licenses  only  on  condi- 

8  Neuordnung,  etc.,  p.  51. 
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tion  that  they  follow  the  state  curriculum.  All  textbooks  must 
be  approved  by  the  government,  and  all  schools  are  subject 
to  visits  by  state  officials. 

The  results  of  this  whole  system  upon  the  German  boy  and 
girl  could  not  be  estimated  except  by  exhaustive  observation 
and  research.  I  can  repeat  that  the  pupils  everywhere  knew 
their  facts.  I  should  add  that  the  German  child's  command  of 
language  seemed  to  me  most  remarkable;  so  did  his  older 
brother's  ability  to  express  himself  and  to  reason.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  methods  by  which  these  results  are  achieved 
would  be  possible  of  application  to  the  American  boy  and  girl. 
By  observation  of  classes  and  by  questions  addrest  to  parents 
and  to  "  old  boys  "  I  tried  to  discover  whether  students  as  a 
rule  were  interested  in  their  history.  Opinions  varied,  natu- 
rally. Many  thought  the  interest  great;  others  thought  it 
scanty  in  the  upper  school.  I  saw  no  class  of  children  under 
fourteen  which  was  not  alive  with  interest.  Several  classes 
of  older  students  seemed  doggedly  doing  their  duty,  nothing 
more;  but  one  must  consider  always  the  loss  of  spontaneity 
and  growth  of  self-consciousness  which  tend  to  disguise  inter- 
est among  older  boys  and  girls. 

At  all  events,  generalization  is  quite  impossible;  this  paper 
aims  at  nothing  more  than  a  report  of  facts  learned  by  reading 
a  good  many  documents,  and  by  consulting  teachers  and  vis- 
iting classes  during  one  brief  month  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

Ellen  Scott  Davison 

Bradford  Academy 

Bradford,  Mass. 


VI 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION   IN   MASSACHUSETTS 

Industrial  education  per  se  first  received  public  recognition 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  statute  past  by  the  Legislature  of 
1895.  The  general  tenor  of  this  act  was  that  in  any  city  of 
this  Commonwealth  where  the  mayor  shall,  on  or  before  a 
certain  date,  file  a  certificate  with  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations, that  said  city  has  in  operation  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  or  more  spindles,  not  less  than  nor  more  than  twenty 
persons,  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  may  associate  them- 
selves together  with  an  agreement  in  writing  for  the  purposes 
of  maintaining  a  textile  school  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  with 
authority  to  take,  by  gift  or  purchase,  and  hold  personal  or 
real  estate  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Any  city  in  which  such  a  corporation  is  organized  may  ap- 
propriate and  pay  to  said  corporation  a  sum  of  money  not  to 
exceed  in  any  case  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
upon  the  appropriation  and  payment  of  said  sum  or  any  part 
thereof  by  any  such  city,  the  mayor  and  superintendent  of 
schools  of  such  city  for  the  time  being  shall  be  and  become 
members  of  said  corporation,  and  the  mayor  and  superin- 
tendent of  such  city  shall  thereafter  be  members  of  such  cor- 
poration. 

The  statute  further  provided  that  whenever  any  such  city 
shall  appropriate  and  pay  to  any  such  corporation  any  sum 
of  money,  or  whenever  the  trustees  or  members  of  any  such 
corporation  shall  pay  into  its  treasury,  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  school,  any  sum  of  money,  there  shall 
be  appropriated  and  paid  to  such  corporation  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  total 
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amount  thus  appropriated  and  paid;  but  in  no  case  shall  there 
be  paid  to  any  such  corporation  by  the  Commonwealth  any 
sum  of  money  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
upon  the  appropriation  and  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  by 
the  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  any  such  school,  the 
Governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  ap- 
point two  members  and  trustees  of  any  such  corporation  for 
two  and  four  years  respectively,  and  thereafter  such  persons 
and  their  successors  by  similar  appointment  shall  be  and  re- 
main members  of  such  corporation. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  fully  into  explanation  of  the  statute 
establishing  these  schools,  because  of  the  ill-advised  and  hasty 
action  taken  in  the  establishment  of  other  individual  schools 
along  other  lines  which  has  followed  this  act  of  the  Legislature. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  movement  to  establish  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  Commonwealth?  Was  it  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  that  the  public 
schools  were  failing  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  for 
many  of  their  pupils  that  the  times  demanded  or  seemed  to  de- 
mand ?  Not  at  all.  That  was  a  question  that  developed  later. 
The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  these  schools  was  purely 
commercial. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  had  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  adjacent  New  England  states.  Her  chief  competitor,  up  to 
1890,  had  been  England,  from  whose  long  experience  and 
cheaper  labor  she  had  been  in  a  measure  protected  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  coarser  goods  by  the  tariff  on  foreign  production. 
But  there  had  arisen  a  decided  movement  to  the  South  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  to  the  West  of  those  in 
which  wool  prevailed  for  the  texture,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Unless  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  could  make  finer 
goods  than  she  had  been  making  (  for  at  that  time  about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  fine  textile  goods  were  still  imported),  there 
was  danger  of  these  great  industries  being  wrested  from  her 
grasp.  She  was  quick  to  size  up  the  situation.  She  must  make 
finer  goods  and  educate  men  who,  in  the  future,  should  be  able 
to  direct  in  the  manufacture,  and  workmen  who  should  possess 
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the  skill  to  manufacture  the  best  of  textile  goods,  if  she  wisht 
to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  these  lines.  Her  past  success  had 
been  built  on  the  sound  foundation  of  higher  education.  She 
would  furnish  it  for  one  of  her  great  industries.  How  well  the 
crisis  has  been  met  is  answered  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  her 
textile  industries  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  I  would  not  as- 
sume to  claim  that  the  founding  of  technical  textile  schools 
has  been  the  main  factor  producing  the  success  of  her  textile 
manufactures  since  1890,  for  that  has  been  wrought  chiefly 
by  the  brains  and  industry  of  her  citizens  educated  in  her 
other  schools,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  progenitors. 
But  I  am  prone  to  think  that  her  prompt  response  in  founding 
these  schools  gave  courage  to  her  manufacturers  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

Lowell  was  the  first  city  to  take  advantage  of  the  statute 
providing  for  textile  schools.  One  was  opened  in  that  city 
February  1,  1907.  This  school  is  especially  organized  for 
instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
tho  it  has  an  efficient  cotton  textile  department.  New  Bed- 
ford was  the  next  city  to  avail  itself  of  the  statute,  and  in  1909 
its  school  was  opened  to  students.  A  school  was  organized  in 
Fall  River  several  years  later.  The  two  last  mentioned  schools 
confine  their  work  entirely  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing cotton  textiles. 

It  is  the  New  Bedford  school  with  which  I  am  most  familiar, 
and  to  whose  organization,  course  of  instruction,  growth,  and 
results,  I  purpose  to  confine  this  article. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  school  was  a  three-story 
structure  of  brick,  64  feet  by  100,  with  a  one-story  annex  12 
by  67  feet  (giving  a  floor  space  of  approximately  20.000 
square  feet.  Three  years  later  an  addition  was  made  to  the 
building,  and,  four  years  after  that,  another  large  addition  was 
erected,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  school  has  a  floor 
space  of  46,600  square  feet.  These  conditions  have  failed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  land  has  been  pur- 
chased and  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  a  building 
almost  equal  in  capacity  to  the  present  structure. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  a  large  power  plant,  with  electric 
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drives,  and  supplies  its  own  heat  and  light.  It  is  equipped 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  machinery  of  the 
latest  designs,  and  with  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
knitting  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  under- 
wear, nearly  all  of  which  has  been  donated  by  manufac- 
turers of  machinery  both  from  home  and  abroad.  In 
equipping  the  school  with  engines,  dynamos,  electric  motors 
and  boilers,  and  machines  for  the  machine  shop,  the  manu- 
facturers have  shown  a  most  liberal  spirit. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  two  classes  of  students,  day  and 
evening.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  have  a  graduate's 
certificate  from  a  high  school,  or  equivalent  educational  insti- 
tution, are  admitted  without  examination;  those  who  are  not, 
must  pass  an  examination  prescribed;  evening  students  must 
satisfy  the  management  that  they  are  qualified  to  undertake  in- 
telligently any  one  of  the  special  courses  provided  for  such 
students.  Tuition  is  free  for  day  students  residing  in  New 
Bedford,  and  for  evening  students,  while  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars 
a  year  is  charged  for  students  residing  in  other  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  those  residing  in  other 
states.  The  State  contributes  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
($18,000)  a  year  for  maintenance,  and  the  city  from  seven 
thousand  ($7,000)  to  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000).  The 
State  has  also  given  the  money  for  additions  to  the  plant. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  day  students  as  set  forth  in  the 
catalog  is  for  the  training  of  men  aspiring  to  the  position  of 
agent,  superintendent,  overseer,  or  other  responsible  positions 
in  a  cotton  mill  or  cotton -machinery  works,  or  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  a  man  holding  a  responsible  position  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  cotton  mill  business.  The  following  courses 
are  offered  by  the  school  to  day  students : 

I     Cotton   manufacturing, — a   three-year   course. 
II     Designing, — a  two-year  course. 

III  Chemistry  and  dyeing, — a  two-year  course. 

IV  Complete  knitting, — a  three-year  course. 

V     Seamless  hosiery  knitting, — a  one-year  course. 
VI     Latch  needle  underwear, — a  one-year  course. 
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Instruction  is  also  given  in  connection  with  the  different 
courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  machine  design,  steam,  electric, 
and  mill  engineering,  and  in  machine  shop  practise.  On  com- 
pletion of  any  one  of  these  courses,  a  student  is  awarded  a 
diploma,  stating  the  course,  or  courses,  completed  by  him. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  the  evening  classes  are  similar  to 
those  given  the  day  classes,  but  subdivided  and  given  by  the  same 
heads  of  departments,  assisted  by  men  from  the  mills  familiar 
with  special  lines  of  mill  work.  To  cover  one  of  these  special 
courses,  a  student  must  attend  one,  two,  or  three  nights  a  week 
for  one  or  two  years  of  twenty  weeks  each,  depending  upon 
the  course  chosen.  Upon  completing  satisfactorily  any  course, 
the  student  is  awarded  a  certificate,  and  a  diploma  when  he  has 
secured  certificates  in  all  subjects  that  go  to  make  up  any  one 
of  the  regular  diploma  courses.  The  object  of  the  evening 
courses  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  who  work  in  the 
mills  and  shops  during  the  day  to  acquire  greater  skill  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  are  regularly  occupied,  and  to  extend 
their  opportunities  by  acquiring  a  broader  knowledge  of  the 
vocation  in  which  they  are  daily  engaged,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  textile  industry. 

The  school  has  graduated  ninety-seven  students  from  its  day 
classes  since  its  opening  ten  years  ago,  and  granted  nearly  a 
thousand  certificates  and  diplomas  to  evening  students  who 
have  completed  one  or  more  of  the  evening  courses.  Many  of 
the  day  graduates  have  already  attained  prominent  positions 
in  the  cotton  industry,  and  in  occupations  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  it.  Among  these  are  treasurers,  agents,  super- 
intendents, and  assistant  superintendents  of  mills,  designers, 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  and  several  have  started  inde- 
pendent manufactures  of  their  own. 

The  records  of  the  evening  graduates  are  not  so  well  known, 
but  in  a  general  way  it  is  known  that  many  of  them  have  re- 
ceived much  more  rapid  advancement  in  their  occupations  than 
they  would  have  done  had  they  not  had  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  school.  That  the  operatives  themselves  realize  that  they 
broaden  their  knowledge  and  acquire  greater  skill  in  their 
work  is  shown  by  the  constantly  growing  attendance  upon  the 
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evening  classes.  This  has  increased  from  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  since  the  school 
was  opened.  When  men  work  all  day  in  a  mill  and  are  willing 
to  spend  several  nights  each  week  thru  the  fall  and  winter  in 
attendance  upon  a  school,  and  in  many  cases  for  several  years, 
it  is  the  strongest  evidence  that  they  are  getting  what  they 
need  from  it. 

The  textile  schools  of  Massachusetts  have  past  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  represent  a  phase  of  industrial  education  that 
has  come  to  stay.  They  are  growing  rapidly  in  attendance 
and  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  manufacturers,  their  em- 
ployees, and  the  public  as  well.  They  are  not  excelled  by 
schools  of  their  kind  anywhere,  and  they  offer  to  young  men 
who  wish  to  engage  in  textile  manufacture  and  its  related  in- 
dustries exceptional  advantages;  and  to  workers  in  the  mills 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  greater  skill,  to  extend  their  knowl- 
edge and  thereby  improve  their  condition. 

William  E.  Hatch 
New  Bedford.  Mass. 


VII 
THE  GRADING  AND  PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS  l 

Five  years  ago  last  February,  in  one  of  my  English  classes 
were  eighteen  boys  who  had  past  a  grade  of  work,  but  had 
been  grouped  with  twelve  others  to  whom  that  grade  of  work 
was  entirely  new.  These  eighteen  were  to  repeat  simply  because 
they  had  failed  in  two  other  subjects.  Six  of  these  pupils  I 
had  myself  past  the  week  before,  some  of  them  with  a  good 
margin  in  per  cent.,  and  twelve  had  been  past  by  other  teachers. 
It  was  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year,  and  there  was  no 
excuse  in  lack  of  sections  or  time  in  the  weekly  program  for 
not  shunting  these  eighteen  lads  across  the  hall  or  to  the  next 
floor,  to  advance  in  the  subject  they  had  past,  except  the  idea 
of  mass  promotion,  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  Boys' 
High  School  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  nearly  every  other  high  school 
in  Greater  New  York. 

Confronted  by  the  problem  of  entertaining  for  five  months 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  class,  who  knew  they  had  past — in  one 
case  with  nineteen  per  cent,  beyond  the  passing  mark — while 
at  the  same  time  I  must  stick  to  the  syllabus  for  the  other  forty 
per  cent.,  to  whom  the  work  was  new  and  essential,  and  realiz- 
ing that  this  condition  was  due  solely  to  wrong  ideas  of  ad- 
ministration, my  sense  of  injustice  was  aroused.  I  wrote  a 
severe  criticism  of  this  system  of  promotion,  which  was  printed 
in  the  Educational  Review  for  September,  1905. 

Among  the  two  hundred  letters  which  this  circulation  brought 
me,  was  one  from  President  Eliot,  who  commended  that  por- 
tion of  the  article,  Economy  in  education,  which  treated  of 
promotion  by  subject.     In  this  letter  were  these  remarkable 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  Superintendents  at  a  Round  Table  in  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.,  March  2,  1910. 
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words,  subsequently  quoted  in  Superintendent  Maxwell's  Sev- 
enth Annual  Report,  on  p.  221 :  "  We  have  reaped  now  in  the 
public  school  system  all  the  benefits  of  system  and  uniformity, 
and  it  is  high  time  to  superinduce  in  the  American  schools  the 
opposite  benefits  of  flexibility  and  variety." 

Another  passage  in  President  Eliot's  letter  was  this :  "  The 
three  fundamental  things  for  the  improvement  of  education 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  are  (1)  the  extension  downward  of 
departmental  teaching;  (2)  the  earlier  introduction  of  many 
subjects  now  reserved  for  the  high  school;  and  (3)  the  pro- 
motion or  advancement  of  the  individual  pupil  by  subject,  and 
not  by  the  year  or  half-year." 

"  The  greatest  problem  we  have  to  solve  in  our  great 
system,"  said  Superintendent  Maxwell  to  the  principals  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  "  is  to  reach  the  individual  and  to 
help  the  slow  pupil.  I  may  say,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  solving  this  problem,  and  by  a  method  which 
will  revolutionize  the  public-school  system  of  this  country." 
.  In  referring  to  the  above  article  in  the  Educational  Re- 
view, President  Butler,  the  editor,  wrote :  "  The  agitation 
should  be  kept  up  both  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  until 
something  is  accomplished.  I  should  think  it  perfectly  possible 
and  very  desirable  to  adopt  the  point  system  in  dealing  with 
secondary  school  pupils."  On  December  18,  1906,  Associate 
Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens,  in  charge  of  all  high 
schools  in  Greater  New  York,  wrote :  "  The  scheme  of  pro- 
moting by  points  will  undoubtedly  go  thru  this  month.  We 
have  agreed  upon  a  minimum  of  150  points."  By  a  point  is 
meant,  in  New  York  City,  one  recitation  a  week  for  a  half 
year.  Promotion  by  points  carries  with  it,  of  course,  promo- 
tion by  subjects." 
.  The  most  intense  opposition  to  the  change  proposed  came 
from  the  principals  of  the  largest  high  schools,  particularly 
those  making  a  specialty  of  supplying  young  women  to  the 
training  schools  for  teachers,  but  even  in  these  conservative 
institutions  the  making  of  special  or  individual  programs  has 
since  that  time  made  some  progress. 

The  results  of  two  questionnaires  sent  out  in  1906,  showed 
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that  the  entire  country  was  ripe  for  the  change  proposed  by 
President  Eliot,  and  proved  that  the  worst  abuses  of  mass  pro- 
motion are  confined  to  the  largest  cities.  Every  state  but 
Nevada  contributed.  To  the  question,  "  Do  you  make  a  stitr 
dent  who  has  failed  in  some  of  the  work  of  the  grade  take  all 
the  work  of  the  grade  again?  "  206  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  said  "  Yes,"  but  357  said  "No,"  or  only  63  per 
cent.  One  hundred  and  three  were  willing  to  approve  the  New 
York  City  system,  while  299  indorsed  the  changes  agreed  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  January,  1906.  But,  in 
spite  of  a  vigorous  press  agitation,  it  took  fifteen  months  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  the  high  school  principals  to  this  prin- 
ciple, and  it  was  not  until  March  2j,  1907,  that  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  adopted  the  rules  under 
which  promotion  by  subject  or  promotion  by  points  is  now  en- 
forced. Moreover,  these  rules  are  even  now  evaded  in  sev- 
eral of  the  high  schools  of  Greater  New  York,  and,  if  a  super- 
intendent, unannounced  and  unaccompanied,  should  walk  into 
some  of  the  first  and  second  year  classrooms  in  high  schools  in 
New  York  City  and  ask  the  simple  question,  "  How  many 
pupils  in  this  room  are  now  taking  over  again  some  subject  in 
which  he  or  she  has  already  past?  "  or  if  he  should  inspect  the 
permanent  record  cards  of  some  pupils,  he  would  find  just  such 
cases  now,  while  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education  that  extra 
credit  shall  be  given  for  superior  work  is  practically  ignored 
in  certain  high  schools. 

The  formation  of  small  annexes  for  first-year  pupils  or  first- 
term  pupils  contributes  materially  to  this  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  reaction. 

Whatever  the  curriculum  or  course  of  study,  whatever  the 
election  of  subjects  or  specialization  permitted,  for  the  superior 
scholar  and  the  backward  pupil  alike,  I  plead  for  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  which  skill  in  adjustment  and  sympathy  with 
the  pupil  can  devise,  for  advancement  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  and  all  succeeding  years  according  to  the  proficiency  of 
each  pupil  in  any  subject  studied. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick  of  Public  School 
No.  52,  Manhattan,  led  in  1908  to  the  forming  of  a  joint  com- 
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mittee  on  school  organization,  with  special  reference  to  the 
grading  and  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Seven  principals  and  three  heads  of  department,  five  from  the 
City  Teachers'  Association  and  five  from  the  Brooklyn  Teach- 
ers' Association,  have  for  a  year  and  a  half  been  struggling 
with  this  problem.  A  preliminary  statement  may  be  found  at 
p.  14-17  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association  report  for 
1908-9,  and  a  complete  report  is  to  be  issued  within  a  few 
months. 

At  present  writing  100 1  direct  replies  have  been  received  to 
the  twenty  questions  sent  out  by  the  joint  committee.  Hun- 
dreds of  these  have,  besides  the  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  answers, 
comments  of  various  kinds.  Scores  of  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  material  for  a  large 
volume  would  be  easily  available. 

Of  the  1 00 1  replies  received,  seven  came  from  Porto  Rico, 
Hawaii,  Manila,  Canada;  the  other  994  came  from  48  states 
and  territories. 

These  replies  are  distributed  as  follows :  509  from  the  nine 
North  Atlantic  states,  45  from  the  nine  South  Atlantic  states, 
21  from  the  South  Central  Division  with  nine  states,  296  from 
the  North  Central  Division  with  twelve  states,  and  87  from  the 
Western  Division  with  ten  states;  the  rest  were  indeterminate 
or  blanks.  Among  the  writers  are  325  superintendents  of 
schools,  513  principals,  20  teachers,  25  college  presidents  and 
professors,  66  normal  school  presidents  and  teachers  and  su- 
pervisors of  training  schools,  and  21  more,  including  members 
of  boards  of  education.  .  In  general  terms,  then,  the  vote  or 
tabulation  is  that  of  the  experience  and  opinions  of  over  300 
superintendents,  500  principals,  and  100  teachers  of  teachers. 
Results  based  on  so  solid  a  foundation  should  be  valuable  as 
indicating  the  trend  of  the  entire  country. 

Omitting  for  present  purposes  all  doubtful  replies,  the  di- 
rect "  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  answers  to  the  question,  "  Have  you 
tried?"  and  "Do  you  favor?"  the  various  plans  of  promo- 
tion outlined  in  this  questionnaire,  as  taken  from  965  cards  re- 
ceived from  52  states,  dependencies,  and  Canada,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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2.  Elizabeth  plan 
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3.   Pueblo  plan 
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4.  Batavia  plan 
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5.   Departmental   teaching 
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6.  Group  teaching 
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7.   Pre-academic  school 
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8.   Extension  classes 
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10.  Ungraded  classes 
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11.  Promotion  by  points 
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12.  Chicago  plan 
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13.  North  Denver  plan 
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To  the  question,  "  Are  you  trying  any  other  plan  than  those 
named  above?  "  only  55  responded  in  the  affirmative,  or  about 
one  in  twenty.  In  other  words,  the  plans  proposed  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire cover  substantially  the  principal  methods  of  promo- 
tion adopted  in  this  country. 

"  Do  you  believe  it  is  feasible  to  place  each  child  in  that 
grade  or  subject  in  which  he  may  work  up  to  his  fullest 
capacity?"  Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  answer  "Yes" 
and  165  say  "  No."  This  question  is  affirmed  by  70  per  cent. 
"  Should  pupils  repeat  work  in  which  they  have  satisfactorily 
past?  "  Thirty-one  say  "  Yes,"  but  642  say  "  No,"  manv^  of 
them  "  Never."  The  vote  against  grade  promotion,  then,  is 
fully  20  to  1. 

It  is  simply  impossible  here  and  now  to  give  names  and 
opinions,  however  influential  they  may  be.  To  select  is  to 
make  invidious  distinctions.  I  simply  deal  with  the  matter  in 
the  large.  I  note,  however,  that  the  country  is  progressing 
in  opinion,  experience,  and  determination  toward  more  flex- 
ible methods.  In  1906,  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  favor  the  ad- 
vancement by  subject  plan?  "  while  428  said  "  Yes,"  113  said 
"  No."  Promotion  by  subject  was  directly  opposed  by  22  per 
cent,  of  the  educators  responding.  Three  years  later,  to 
practically  the  same  question,  and  that  aimed  at  the  elementary 
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instead  of  the  secondary  school,  only  31  seem  directly  to 
oppose. 

One  excuse  for  the  maintenance  of  grade  promotion  is  the 
tremendous  power  it  gives  the  teachers  over  the  pupils.  When 
they  know  that  failure  beyond  the  minimum  of  periods  of 
work  means  repetition  of  the  entire  term,  pupils  will  struggle 
harder  to  avoid  this  calamity.  But  what  glory  is  there  in 
passing  nearly  all  members  of  a  class  at  graduation,  when  a 
large  percentage  of  the  pupils  have  spent  from  five  to  six  years 
in  completing  the  course  because  of  an  inflexible  system? 

In  the  congested  Brooklyn  system,  with  its  part-time  classes, 
every  term's  work  that  is  unnecessarily  repeated  is  keeping 
another  pupil  in  an  annex  of  only  one  or  two  grades,  where 
he  must  pass  all  or  repeat  all.  I  have  known  a  pupil  sent  back 
to  an  annex  to  take  a  grade  the  fourth  time,  because  two  sub- 
jects were  not  quite  past,  and  there  was  no  room  in  the  main 
building. 

Those  who  would  like  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
various  systems  of  grading  and  promotion,  on  which  the  ex- 
perience and  opinions  of  educators  have  been  invited  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  School  Organization  which  I  represent, 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  Education  (Boston)  for  February, 
191Q,  p.  381-3,  where  the  subject  is  carefully  treated  by  our 
chairman,  Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Those 
who  wish  to  learn  the  comments  made  by  many  distinguished 
men,  either  for  or  against  any  one  of  the  plans  discust,  I  must 
refer  to  the  forthcoming  complete  report  of  the  Committee. 
A  monograph  on  each  plan  by  an  assigned  member  is  in  April 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  who  will  sum  up  the 
findings  and  issue  the  complete  report  within  a  few  months. 
By  autumn  this  may  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  value  by  sharing  their  experiences  and  convic- 
tions. 

Time  permits  me  only  a  brief  reference  to  Nos.  5,  7,  and  11' 
on  the  recent  questionnaire  of  our  Committee,  covering  depart- 
mental teaching,  the  pre-academic  school,  and  promotion  by 
points. 

Three  years  ago  324  favored  departmental  teaching  in  the 
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seventh  and  eighth  years,  while  127  opposed  it.  Now,  467 
favor  it,  to  146  in  opposition.  The  percentage  of  those  who 
favor  departmental  teaching  in  these  elementary  grades  has 
increased  to  over  76  per  cent.  The  number  who  have  tried  it 
is  471,  while  467  favor  it,  practically  the  same  number,  if  not 
the  same  contributors.  I  am  justified  in  saying,  then,  that  de- 
partmental teaching  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  elementary  years 
has  come  to  stay,  and  will  not  be  dislodged. 

The  vote  on  the  organization  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years  as  a  separate  school  deserves  consideration.     While  only 
45  state  that  they  have  tried  it,  116,  or  two  and  a  half  times 
as  many,   favor  it.     There  is,   however,   formidable  opposi- 
tion in  the  260  negative  votes.     In  this  connection  may  I  call 
attention  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation for  1909,  p.  502,  where  a  smaller  postal  card  canvass 
reveals  a  majority  in  favor  of  "  organizing  the  ninth  year  with 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  under  departmental  teaching  and 
promotion  by  subjects  as  a  junior  or  lower  high  school,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities."     The  six-and-six  plan  has  made  great 
strides  since  Dr.  E.  W.  Lyttle  of  Albany  read  his  paper  at 
Asbury  Park  in  1905,  as  an  examination  of  the  Morrison  and 
Lyttle  reports  in  the  National  Education  Association  Proceed- 
ings for  1907  and  1908  will  reveal.     In  my  own  judgment  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  are  now  the  real  battleground  for 
improvement  in  courses  of  study  and  in  school  organization, 
and  vital  connection  with  the  secondary  system  will  help  them. 
"  Promotion  by  points,"  says  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  "  is  really  the 
greatest  thought  in  modern  educational  progress,  and  is  by  its 
very  nature  the  direct  antithesis  of  any  plan  of  organizing  the 
educational  course  on  a  more  or  less  fixt  basis  of  years  for 
each  step."     In  Superintendent  Seaver's  report  for  190 1  we 
have  an  interesting  statement  of  the  Boston  view.     He  says: 
"  In  the  requirements  for  graduation,  emphasis  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  element  of  time  to  the  element  of  acquisition." 
"  The  goal  set  up  for  pupils  now,"  he  adds,  "  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  general  average  for  a  given  length  of  time;  then  the  goal 
will  be  the  mastery  of  particular  studies.     There  can  be  no 
question  which  goal  is  the  better  worth  striving  for,  nor  any 
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doubt  as  to  the  superiority,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  the  edu- 
cation resulting  from  a  striving  for  the  worthier  goal."  Not 
only  in  the  day  high  schools,  but  also  in  the  evening  high 
schools  in  Boston  promotions  are  made  by  points. 

Did  time  permit  I  could  quote  reports  and  letters  from  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  so  on,  which 
would  show  that  other  systems  besides  New  York's  have  suf- 
fered from  the  lockstep  or  penitentiary  method  of  doing  time 
in  school.  One  Philadelphia  principal  wrote  me :  "  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  will 
not  require  repetition  of  76  per  cent,  of  a  year's  work  because 
24  has  been  below  the  standard."  Does  not  such  a  letter  show 
that  it  is  a  real  evil  which  we  are  combating? 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  by  this  special  Committee  can  not 
yet  be  foretold.  Letters  showing  an  interest  that  insures  ac- 
tion continue  to  come  from  distant  states.  Principal  Charles 
Perrine,  chairman  of  the  School  Problems  Committee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association,  who  has  read  all  the  cards 
and  letters,  has,  at  my  request,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

1.  Every  principal  should  have  a  rule  or  a  system  under 
which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  know  promptly  of 
any  pupil  who  is  so  far  above  the  class  that  he  needs  to  be 
put  into  the  next  higher  grade,  or  so  far  below  the  class  that 
it  is  positively  harmful  to  the  class  and  to  the  pupil  himself  to 
remain  in  that  grade. 

2.  Most  cities  need  an  improved  system  of  record  cards  by 
the  use  of  which  teachers  and  principals  will  use  greater  care 
in  grading  pupils  according  to  their  individual  capacity  and 
needs. 

3.  As  one  principal  well  puts  it,  "  We  are  firing  in  the  air 
as  long  as  our  classes  contain  fifty,  sixty,  or  even  more  pupils." 
No  class  should  exceed  forty,  and  thirty  would  be  desirable. 

4.  Every  teacher  should  set  aside  at  least  a  half  hour  daily, 
for  helping  individuals,  a  plan  followed  widely  in  Toronto  and 
Milwaukee.  One  superintendent  requires  that  two-fifths  of 
the  day  be  devoted  to  assisting  individuals,  particularly  in  di- 
recting them  how  to  study. 
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Where  classes  must  contain  fifty  or  more,  this  Brooklyn 
principal  suggests  that  three-quarters  of  the  class  in  lower 
grades  might  profitably  be  dismist  a  half  hour  earlier  at  each 
session  to  permit  the  teacher  to  give  attention  to  those  who 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  late  entrance  or  less  brilliancy  can 
not  be  promoted  without  individual  help.  The  majority  would 
still  have  all  the  time  in  school  that  Kansas  City  allows,  and 
all  that  many  physicians  approve. 

5.  No  one  administrative  device  is  so  widely  recommended 
as  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher,  whose  chief  busi- 
ness it  is  to  afford  special  help  in  the  essentials  and  in  "  methods 
of  study  "  to  pupils  who  have  fallen  behind  because  of  sickness 
or  slower  mentality,  and  to  assist  in  rapid  advance  to  a  new 
grade  without  loss  of  essential  topics,  especially  bright  or  over- 
age children,  and  those  children  from  other  schools  who  are 
hard  to  grade.  Among  the  cities  that  recommend  the  in- 
dividual teacher  are  Colorado  Springs,  Denver,  Boulder, 
Wheeling,  Brookline,  Salem  (Mass.),  Minneapolis,  Kala- 
mazoo, Plainfield,  and  East  Orange.  The  number  of  pupils 
whose  promotion  would  be  saved,  added  to  those  who  would 
complete  the  course  in  shorter  time,  is  an  argument  that 
would  appeal  to  the  taxpayer,  especially  if  his  boy  was  being 
saved. 

6.  Some  courses  of  study,  while  published  as  a  minimum, 
are  in  reality  an  impossible  maximum  for  certain  sections  of 
the  same  city. 

Some  superintendents  recommend  that  the  course  be  re- 
duced to  bare  essentials,  wdiich  should  then  be  rigidly  de- 
manded, while  an  enriched  curriculum  is  provided  for  the 
brighter  pupils,  as  in  Carthage  (Mo.),  which  has  slow  and 
fast  sections  in  both  high  and  grammar  schools.  Others  would 
provide  for  a  fuller  course  for  all,  but  permit  its  completion 
in  a  term  or  less  by  brighter  sections,  by  a  proper  modifica- 
tion of  the  Cambridge  plan  so  widely  used. 

7.  Several  Philadelphia  principals  and  superintendents  re- 
gret the  loss  to  the  pupils  in  the  present  plan  of  semi-annual 
over  the  former  plan  of  tri-ennial  promotions.  From  many 
other  widely  scattered  sections  comes  a  plea  for  twenty- four, 
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or  even  thirty-two,  grades  in  an  eight-year  course,  without 
change  of  teachers  each  time. 

8.  But,  most  important  of  all,  we  must  extend  into  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  practise  happily  becoming  more  prevalent 
in  the  high  schools,  of  promoting  by  subjects.  It  is  said  that 
small  high  schools  in  New  York  State  have  been  able  to  make  a 
program  that  accomplishes  this  by  having  upper  grammar 
grades  taught  departmentally  with  high  school  pupils,  and 
that  many  more  pupils  remain  to  get  some  high  school  work 
or  to  graduate,  because  they  nearly  all  earn  promotion  in  some 
subject.  Chief  Inspector  Wood  says  the  program  is  possible 
because  the  school  day  is  longer.  If  possible  in  smaller 
schools,  it  surely  ought  to  be  possible  in  larger  schools.  If  spe- 
cial subjects  interfere,  those  special  subjects  should  be  elim- 
inated in  special  cases  or  deferred  until  after  school. 

When  teachers  and  principals  once  realize  that  there  is  a 
way  to  master  the  difficulties  that  have  led  to  retardation,  it  will 
be  found,  as  always,  that  the  teachers  are  ready  to  make  any 
personal  sacrifice  to  advance  those  to  whom  they  have  dedicated 
their  lives. 

In  his  response  to  our  questionnaire,  Secretary  Irwin  Shep- 
ard  made  a  statement  which  deserves  special  thought.  "  The 
solution  of  many  of  these  problems,"  writes  Mr.  Shepard,  "  will 
be  found  in  continuous  sessions  of  schools,  not  meaning  con- 
tinuous attendance  of  all,  but  continuous  opportunities  for  at- 
tendance of  those  who  can  profitably  attend  continuously,  with 
corresponding  opportunities  for  vacations  at  any  time  when 
needed,  and  only  when  needed.  It  is  all  wrong  to  shut  up 
school  buildings  for  three  months  every  year  and  enforce  a 
vacation  for  that  time  on  all.  Under  continuous  sessions,  pro- 
motions should  be  quarterly  rather  than  yearly,  or  each  half 
year.  A  child  can  take  a  vacation,  then,  any  three  months 
when  he  needs  it,  or  can  attend  continuously  if  best.  This 
will  break  up  the  seven  or  eight  grades  into  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-two  units." 

In  his  Eleventh  Annual  report,  just  issued,  at  p.  106-9,  Su- 
perintendent Maxwell  gives  interesting  statistics  regarding  pro- 
motions in  New  York  City,  and  closes  thus :  "  The  most  sue- 
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cessful  method,  however,  of  accelerating  promotions  and  the 
progress  of  pupils  thru  high  schools  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  summer  sessions." 

Four  terms  of  twelve  or  eleven  weeks  each,  six  periods  to 
the  day,  separated  by  not  more  than  a  fortnight's  interval,  and 
three  terms  of  the  same  length  of  a  two-period  evening  school, 
amounting  to  a  fifth  term  in  the  year,  would  not  only  be  con- 
ducive to  economy  in  any  large  city,  but  afford  the  very  flex- 
ibility in  promotions  for  which  I  plead,  provided : 

1.  That  each  period,  day  or  evening,  should  have  at  least 
one  class  for  each  term's  work  in  each  subject  offered,  wherever 
prepared  pupils  enroll  in  sufficient  numbers. 

2.  That  when  the  pupils  of  any  section  are  too  few  to  war- 
rant the  formation  of  a  class,  each  should  be  permitted  to  take 
any  other  subject  available  within  his  powers  successfully  to 
pursue. 

3.  That  pupils  who  fail  by  a  narrow  margin  in  any  sub- 
ject, be  permitted  to  take  both  the  term  to  be  repeated  and  the 
next  term's  work  in  that  subject,  only  in  case  they  drop  for  that 
purpose  their  most  advanced  subject,  and  then  clearly  and 
steadily  maintain  the  standard  in  both  grades  of  work. 

4.  That  pupils  who  secure  a  specified  high  standing  in  a 
subject  be  permitted  to  take  an  additional  term  of  advanced 
work  when  feasible  and  suitable. 

5.  That,  whenever  they  form  an  excuse  for  an  inflexible 
school  program,  minor  subjects,  or  those  occupying  but  one  or 
two  periods  a  week,  shall  be  grouped  in  the  same  unit  as  re- 
gards time  allowance  and  credit  assignment,  or  deferred  to  an- 
other term,  or  altogether  eliminated. 

6.  That  inexperienced  teachers  or  those  who,  knowing  only 
the  graded  system,  have  a  narrow  outlook,  shall  not  be  as- 
signed to  the  important  task  of  classifying  children,  unless 
teachers  of  wider  vision  and  sympathy  are  unavailable. 

7.  That  the  accommodation  of  certain  teachers  and  even  the 
equalization  of  sections,  shall  be  subordinated  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  placing  successive  terms'  work  of  any  sub- 
ject at  the  same  periods  in  the  program,  so  that  each  pupil 
above  the  sixth  year,  and  especially  while  obliged  to  attend 
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school,  may  advance  according  to  his  or  her  own  proficiency  in 
each  subject. 

8.  That  administration  scientifically  assigns  to  each  school 
the  proportionate  number  of  teachers  in  each  subject  for  all 
pupils  above  the  sixth  year  which  the  size  and  number  of  rooms 
renders  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  course  in  that 
school. 

9.  That  whenever  inflexible  conditions  have  placed  the  child 
at  a  disadvantage,  his  right  to  a  chance  to  progress  shall  have 
the  right  of  way  over  difficulties. 

10.  That  in  all  cases  where  it  is  really  immaterial  which 
term  of  a  subject  or  which  subject  is  taken  first,  the  distressed 
child  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  additional  opportunity  for 
flexibility  in  order  that  he  may  either  shorten  the  time  or  in- 
crease the  power  of  his  course. 

The  principle  involved  in  above  recommendations  is  that 
system  must  yield  to  the  child  as  we  find  him  or  her.  We  are 
to  use  every  contrivance  to  facilitate  individual  progress,  and 
not  to  block  it.  Not  only  the  geniuses  are  one-sided;  many 
far  from  being  brilliant  are  one-sided.  Flexibility  gives  each 
and  all  a  chance  to  bring  out  the  best  in  self  and  prepares  for 
social  service. 

"  The  keynote  of  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence at  Indianapolis,"  according  to  the  Educational 
Review,  "  is  the  difference  in  children.  There  are  differences 
in  mental  alertness,  in  moral  responsibility,  mental  attitudes, 
tastes,  and  tendencies,  in  physical  condition,  in  environment, 
and  in  vocational  aim."  Promotion  by  points  or  promotion  by 
subjects  recognizes  these  differences,  and  gives  the  child,  the 
home,  and  society  the  benefit  of  all  the  possibilities  involved. 
As  in  Silas  Marner  and  in  Tennyson's  Princess,  the  child  will 
lead. 

Charles  S.  Hartwell 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VIII 
THE  CHANGED  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SORBONNE  * 

During  the  past  decade  a  complete  revolution  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  study  of  literature  in  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions of  France.  Altho  the  old  titles  of  the  university 
professorships  remain,  everything  else  which  once  gave  char- 
acter and  direction  to  the  instruction  carried  on  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Faculty  of  Letters — philosophy,  history,  litera- 
ture, in  short,  the  humanities — has  been  wholly  changed.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sorbonne  has 
changed.  In  the  celebrated  courses,  the  real  defenders  and 
representatives  of  the  highest  and  best  in  French  culture, 
where  once  were  found  general  concepts  and  insights  stated 
with  elegant  precision,  sound  literary  taste,  refined  distinc- 
tions, sober  and  measured  syntheses,  nothing  is  now  spoken  of 
but  scientific  method  and  bibliographies.  The  personal  in- 
terpretation of  great  authors  and  the  critical  analysis  of  their 
thoughts  have  given  way  to  philological  annotation,  to  the 
study  of  sources,  and  to  the  chronology  and  interdependence 
of  texts.  One  is  imprest  above  all  by  the  sharply  defined 
and  highly  organized  plan  of  study,  like  that  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  German  university  seminars.  Patient 
drudgery  and  minutely  learned  research  have  little  by  little 
gained  control  of  the  entire  teaching,  and  were  it  not  for  cer- 
tain courses  that  are  spoken  of  with  scant  respect,  one  would 
not  know  where  to  look  for  any  trace  of  the  old-fashioned 
classical  culture. 

It  does  not  take  one  long  to  see  that  a  powerful  and  dom- 
inating hierarchy  has  taken  the  place  of  the  free  organization 
of  studies  that  prevailed  twenty  years  ago.  There  are  a  few 
strong  personalities,  three  or  four  at  most,  who  are  lookt  up 

1  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review,  by  permission,  from 
L'Opinion   (Paris). 
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to  and  feared.  All  philosophy,  history,  and  literature  are  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  them.  One  might  think  that  we  had  gone 
back  to  the  happy  days  when  Victor  Cousin  reigned  supreme. 
A  few  powerful  wills,  aiming  at  a  common  end,  and  bound 
together  by  a  sort  of  mysterious  inspiration  of  positivism,  have 
succeeded  in  imposing  a  new  spirit,  not  only  on  the  Sorbonne, 
but  on  all  the  French  universities,  and,  indeed,  on  a  large  part 
of  the  higher  teaching  force  everywhere. 

This  systematic  revolution  in  method  and  purpose  goes  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  reform.  It  deals  deliberately 
with  matters  as  to  which  the  general  public  can  not  afford  to 
be  indifferent,  since  they  concern  nothing  less  than  the  char- 
acteristics and  qualities  of  our  people  in  the  future.  More- 
over, this  revolution  has  already  proceeded  far  enough,  and  has 
borne  enough  fruit,  to  enable  it  to  be  judged  impartially  by  its 
results. 

Before  showing  what  these  results  are,  let  us  try  to  state  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  revolution  that  we  are  discussing.  What 
it  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  conform  the  instruction  in  letters, 
in  the  humanities,  to  the  instruction  in  science,  precisely  and 
in  every  detail ;  and  to  carry  over  to  the  domain  of  the  moral 
sciences  and  the  humanities  the  whole  apparatus  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  used  in  the  physical  laboratories.  But 
it  so  happens  that  the  only  instrument  of  precision  of  an  ob- 
jective kind  that  philosophy,  sociology,  and  literature  have  at 
their  command  is  that  of  the  historical  method.  Therefore,  we 
find  the  historical  method  everywhere  dominant.  Its  tri- 
umph is  so  complete  and  so  overwhelming  that  no  place  what- 
ever is  left  for  any  other  method  of  study. 

Nowadays  the  entire  work  of  a  student  of  literature  is  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  writer  of  history,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
individual  reflection  and  appreciation,  which  are  now  held  to 
be  dangerous.  History,  which  is  truly  a  privileged  subject,  has 
succeeded  in  imposing  its  point  of  view  on  every  department  of 
literary  study;  more  than  that,  it  has  even  been  successful  in 
putting  an  end  to  whatever  it  could  not  make  its  slave. 

Philosophy,  when  it  is  anything  more  than  mere  physiolog- 
ical psychology  or  sociology,  is  nothing  but  a  cursory  exposi- 
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tion  of  doctrines  that  have  been  held  in  the  past,  as  a  historical 
review  of  various  systems  of  thought.  It  is  a  current  saying 
at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  that  "  philosophy,  as  such,  will  soon  be 
at  an  end."  All  discussion  of  a  genuinely  philosophical  char- 
acter is  under  suspicion.  A  recent  candidate  for  a  higher  de- 
gree who  submitted  to  his  professor  an  outline  for  a  disserta- 
tion on  a  special  point  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  was  told, 
"  All  right ;  but,  mind  you,  there  must  be  no  attempt  at  in- 
terpretation !  " 

Sociology,  under  the  influence  of  M.  Durkheim,  is  reduced 
to  a  collection  of  material,  to  the  accumulation  of  patient  ob- 
servations of  which  those  on  savage  peoples  form  a  consider- 
able part.  Ethics,  known  more  technically  as  the  science  of 
morals,  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  sub-division  of  his- 
torical sociology. 

Even  pure  literature,  which,  one  might  have  thought,  would 
have  been  protected  from  the  despoiling  encroachments  of  his- 
tory, has  been,  on  the  contrary,  completely  taken  possession  of 
by  it.  Polite  letters  were  once  highly  esteemed  as  an  instru- 
ment to  refine  the  taste  and  to  instruct  the  understanding;  today 
they  are  only  a  means  of  providing  documents  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  literature.  Indeed,  polite  letters  are  now  lost 
sight  of  in  the  mass  of  minor  and  subordinate  inquiries,  im- 
portant enough  in  their  own  time  and  place,  like  textual 
criticism,  bibliographic  compilation,  comparative  study  of  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  same  work,  the  study  of  various  readings 
of  the  same  text,  and  the  search  for  similar  passages  or  con- 
trolling influences.  "  All  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  text," 
says  M.  Lanson,  the  great  advocate  of  this  method  of  study, 
"  must  take  the  form  of  an  historical  explanation."  What 
does  this  mean  if  not  the  doing  away  with  all  personal  in- 
terpretations, which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  never  offer 
more  than  the  uncertain  value  which  attaches  to  the  opinion  of 
a  single  individual?  To  make  it  perfectly  certain,  here  are 
M.  Lanson's  own  words :  "  The  principal  and  the  proper  task 
of  the  history  of  literature  is  not  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
work  by  its  significance  for  us,  according  to  our  ideals  and  our 
standards  of  taste,"  but  to  place  it  back  [in  imagination]  in  its 
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own  environment.  To  do  this  involves  work  of  a  highly  sci- 
entific character,  which  involves  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  docu- 
ments and  material  "  by  which  the  true  personality  and  the 
historical  importance  of  a  book  are  made  clear,  and  which 
have  the  result  of  separating  the  book  from  ourselves,  from  our 
inner  life,  when  the  simple  reading  of  a  book  often  brings  it."  2 
In  another  place  M.  Lanson  says :  "  To  distinguish  between 
knowing  and  feeling,  between  that  which  we  can  know  and  that 
which  we  should  feel,  not  to  feel  when  it  is  possible  to  know, 
not  to  believe  that  we  know  when  we  only  feel,"  that  is  the 
true  purpose  of  the  new  scientific  method. 

Stated  in  simpler  terms,  this  means  that  the  expression  "  to 
read  a  text,"  is  hereafter  to  have  a  meaning  that  is  novel  and 
rather  surprizing.  It  is  no  longer  to  mean,  as  it  is  now  usually 
thought  to  mean,  to  undertake  beyond  all  else  to  enter  into  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  work  in  order  to  appreciate  its  thought, 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  profit  and  assistance  for  the  life  of 
the  spirit,  of  gaining  new  ideas  which  may  serve  to  give  new 
direction  to  our  own  thoughts;  it  is  hereafter  to  be  something 
quite  different.  To  read  a  text  is  henceforth  to  mean, — leav- 
ing aside  the  living  content  of  a  work,  all  that  is  vital  in  it, — 
to  limit  one's  self  to  a  wholly  material  and  historical  analysis 
of  its  various  elements;  that  is,  after  the  fashion  of  philologists, 
to  relegate  to  a  subordinate  place  or,  indeed,  to  neglect  entirely, 
everything  in  a  great  work  which  really  gives  it  a  reason  for 
existence,  and  which  has  made  it  of  value,  not  only  in  the  past, 
but  now,  to  human  feeling  and  to  human  understanding. 

For  this  point  of  view,  no  less  a  person  than  Renan  is 
chiefly  responsible.  He  wrote,  in  his  L'Avenir  de  la  science, 
this  amazing  dictum:  "  The  study  of  the  history  of  literature  is 
destined  to  displace,  in  larger  part,  the  direct  reading  of  the 
great  works  of  the  human  spirit."  I  can  well  understand  that 
such  an  attitude  is  in  part  to  be  explained  as  an  inevitable  re- 
action against  the  follies  and  excesses  of  the  old-time  rhetoric. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  that  insipid  writing,  that  making 
of  phrases  more  or  less  brilliant  about  ideas  more  or  less 

2  Lanson,  "L'histoire  litteraire  et  la  sociologie,"  in  Revue  de  meta- 
physique  et  de  morale,  1904. 
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vague,  which  too  often  made  up  a  great  part  of  the  old- 
fashioned  study  of  literature.  Under  the  guise  of  describing 
and  commenting  on  the  beauty  of  great  works,  too  many  pupils 
did  nothing  but  repeat  opinions  already  exprest  by  others,  in 
copying  Villemain,  Nisard,  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  or  Brunetiere. 
One  can  well  understand  the  desire  to  substitute  for  that  dis- 
mal verbalism,  that  remote  and  wholly  fantastic  study  of  texts, 
an  exact  discipline  and  something  that  would  arouse  enthusi- 
asm and  hope,  and  that  would  stimulate  to  new  activity.  But 
in  so  doing,  the  error  has  been  committed  of  rejecting  the  older 
method  in  its  entirety,  without  keeping  what  in  it  was  useful 
and  suited  to  our  national  temperament. 

The  new  method  will  have  at  once  from  the  public  at  large 
the  same  approval  which  the  methods  of  the  physical  sciences 
already  enjoy.  No  one  stops  to  ask  whether  the  attempt  to 
fasten  the  strict  determinism  of  the  sciences  of  matter  on  the 
humanities  is  not  of  very  uncertain  outcome.  It  looks  as  if 
the  work  of  the  last  century  was  being  carried  forward 
logically,  and  that  is  enough  for  most  people.  Moreover,  it 
is  boldly  announced  that  "  the  true  humanities  of  modern  times 
are  the  sciences,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word."  What,  then, 
is  to  become  of  general  culture? 

The  historian  has  laid  his  hands  upon  literature :  that  is  the 
main  characteristic  of  the  revolution  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
But  now  it  appears  that  the  poor  results  that  have  been  gained 
have  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  among  those 
who  formerly  hailed  the  new  methods  with  enthusiasm.  Among 
quite  different  sets  of  people,  there  is  found  coming  to  the 
surface  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  and  of  discontent.  In  the 
University  itself,  where  there  are  several  professors  whose 
critical  judgment  has  held  them  back  from  these  new  excesses, 
and  many  thoughtful  students  who  are  disgusted  with  the  very 
mediocre  sort  of  work  required  of  them,  complaint  can  be 
heard,  but  it  is  always  exprest  in  private.  The  "  Germaniza- 
tion  of  the  Sorbonne  "  is  even  spoken  of,  because  it  was  thru 
imitation  of  the  German  universities  that  the  new  movement 
came  into  being. 

But  is  it  not  to  Renan,  with  his  admiration  for  the  methods 
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of  the  German  universities — look,  for  instance,  at  the  pages  de- 
voted to  philosophy  in  his  L'Avenir  de  la  science — that  we 
must  turn,  in  order  to  understand  the  beginning-  of  this  new- 
state  of  mind?  And  did  not  the  movement  of  protest  which 
found  expression  in  many  different  fields  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity, if  not  against  the  principle  of  the  historic  method,  at  least 
against  its  abuses,  its  ostracisms,  and  its  dislikes,  turn  back 
upon  itself  and  become  a  general  reaction  against  what  was,  in 
effect,  the  ruling  philosophy  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ? 

What  shows  us  the  ambitions  of  the  theories  now  ruling  at 
the  Sorbonne  is  the  painstaking  care  and  the  dogmatic  ob- 
session of  the  method  pursued.  The  books  most  read  by  the 
students  are  books  of  pure  method.  For  students  of  history,  it 
is  the  work  of  MM.  Seignobos  and  Langlois,  Introduction  aux 
sciences  historiques,  written  in  imitation  of  the  methodology 
of  the  German  Bernheim.  For  students  of  philosophy,  with 
whom  the  social  sciences  occupy  a  predominant  place,  it  is  the 
little  book  of  M.  Durkheim,  Les  regies  de  la  methode  soci- 
ologique,  a  book  most  irritating  in  its  dogmatism.  For  stu- 
dents of  literature,  it  is  the  lectures  and  the  writings  of  M.  Lan- 
son  which  determine  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  literary 
study.  Furthermore,  the  pattern  of  all  intellectual  work  is  as 
rigorously  followed  as  if  the  task  were  manual,  not  mental. 
Only  one  way  of  working  is  allowed;  individuals,  however  dif- 
ferent, must  bend  to  its  unyielding  rule. 

This  obsession  as  to  method  goes  so  far  that  sometimes  the 
instruction  becomes  a  mere  formality.  Has  not  one  professor 
of  literature  at  the  Sorbonne  thought  it  his  duty  to  limit  him- 
self, for  three  years,  to  giving  his  students  a  simple  course  in 
bibliography  concerning  the  great  centuries  of  the  history  of 
literature  which  it  was  his  business  to  treat?  All  that  a  stu- 
dent could  carry  away  about  a  Moliere,  a  Racine,  a  Rousseau, 
was  a  critical  list  of  editions,  of  sources,  and  of  commentators. 
He  'got  not  food,  but  a  menu.  Scientific  training  we  are  all 
glad  to  have  set  over  against  the  old-fashioned  literary  training 
of  the  mind,  but  has  instruction  in  letters  no  other  aim  than  to 
catalog  with  all  the  appearance  of  scientific  precision,  all  the 
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great  works  of  the  human  spirit  ?  Bibliography  has  become  a 
mania.  No  one  can  adequately  describe  the  harm  it  has  done 
to  students  of  the  present  generation.  It  has  degraded  litera- 
ture itself,  to  the  point  of  destroying  the  inner  meaning  of 
great  works  and  their  life-giving  power. 

This  scientific  superstition  asserts  itself  in  genial  fashion  re- 
garding the  inner  structure  of  a  literary  work,  and  altho  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  form  of  lunacy,  it  serves  to 
reveal  in  picturesque  fashion  the  spirit  that  rules  the  Sorbonne 
of  today.  At  the  Faculty  of  Letters  they  call  the  room  in 
which  the  students  study  the  prescribed  authors  the  "  labora- 
tory of  French  philology."  The  studies  themselves  are  called 
"practical  exercises."  The  students  as  a  whole  are  called 
"  working  squads,"  and  they  man  a  "  laboratory  for  scientific 
work."  A  certain  professor  of  history,  criticizing  one  of  his 
predecessors,  otherwise  famous,  for  having  sometimes  used 
texts  somewhat  uncertain,  said:  "  Fustel  de  Coulanges  did  not 
always  take  the  trouble  to  clean  his  instruments  before  using 
them."  But  let  us  not  be  too  harsh.  Sometimes  when  one 
compares  the  big  words  they  use  with  the  small  things  these 
words  conceal,  one  feels  like  asking  whether  there  is  not  an  in- 
tent to  give  a  false  impression,  a  sort  of  scientific  jugglery  ! 

The  great  triumph  of  the  undertaking  is  the  card  catalog. 
Every  investigation  begins  with  a  collection  of  cards,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  cards  the  more  successful  the  investigation. 
He  is  a  great  historian  who  has  at  his  service  several  thousand 
of  these  multi-colored  cards,  the  anise-seed  and  cummin  of.  sci- 
ence. To  secure  such  a  collection,  he  presses  into  service  the 
labor  of  all  his  pupils.  Patience  now  takes  the  place  of  in- 
sight,and  the  collection  of  materials  is  a  substitute,  for  their 
interpretation.  In  the  case  of  candidates  for  an  advanced  de- 
gree, the  course  leading  to  which  occupies  an  entire  academic 
year,  more  than  half  the  time  is  given  to  writing  on  cards  the 
bibliography  of  the  subject  chosen.  In  putting  these  young 
minds  to  this  purely  clerical  work,  do  they  not  run  the  risk  of 
snuffing  out  all  individuality  and  all  that  enthusiasm  which 
should  be  born  of  direct  contact  with  literary  masterpieces? 

One  may  pick  out,  as  a  typical  example  of  work  of  this 
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sort,  the  well-known  edition  of  Voltaire's  Lettres  philoso- 
phiques,  published  by  M.  Lanson  in  1909,  because  of  its 
peculiar  characteristics  and  the  vast  erudition  to  which  it  bears 
witness.  The  author  of  the  book  states  his  plan  quite  clearly 
in  an  introduction  bristling  with  small  letters,  the  conventional 
marks  of  reference  to  sources  and  manuscripts,  and  to  edi- 
tions of  various  dates.  He  disavows  making  any  explanatory 
commentary  or  any  interpretation  of  his  own.  "  My  pur- 
pose," he  says,  "  is  to  offer  a  critical  commentary  on  the 
'  sources,  and  nothing  more.  The  aim  has  been  to  find  for  every 
phrase,  the  fact,  the  text,  or  the  word  which  stirred  the  mind 
or  the  imagination  of  Voltaire."  The  endless  research  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  a  plan  can  readily  be  imagined;  and  in 
the  same  way  it  is  obvious  enough  how  an  enthusiastic  critic 
of  this  undertaking  can  say,  with  entire  seriousness,  "  An  edi- 
tion which  undertakes  to  exhaust  completely  all  possible  points 
of  comment,  will  take  a  man's  whole  life,  and  give  us  twenty 
volumes  of  notes  for  each  volume  of  text."  3 

Yet,  does  not  the  reader  realize  how  much  there  is  of  chance 
and  of  guesswork  in  what  is  thus  presented  as  the  result  of  a 
vigorously  scientific  method?  Surely,  in  speaking  of  "oral 
sources,"  conversations,  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  exact- 
ness without  the  phonograph !  Moreover,  suppose  that  we  do 
know  which  one  of  his  conversations  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  it 
was  that  suggested  to  Voltaire  a  particular  passage,  how  much 
better  off  are  we,  beyond  having  made  it  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain what  will  always  be  obscure?  The  labor  expended  has 
been  great,  but  is  the  result  worth  it  ? 

Let  one  stop  a  moment  to  examine  the  wonderful  illustra- 
tion which  closes  and  sums  up  the  introduction  to  the  book  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  a  bit  of 
playful  ornamentation  or  a  fantastic  piece  of  decoration,  in 
which  an  artist  was  moved  to  amuse  himself  by  tracing  in- 
tricate figures,  dotted  lines,  curves,  and  various  outlines.  Or 
else  it  might  be  thought  to  be  an  architect's  working  drawing, 
an  illustration  of  the  higher  descriptive  geometry,  or  one  of 
those  outlines  of  the  entire  universe  which  so  fill  with  naive 
*  D.  Mornet,  Revue  d'histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  1909-10. 
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wonder  the  minds  of  the  untutored.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  true  explanation  is  much  more  simple.  What  the  author 
wishes  to  represent  by  this  drawing  is  the  "  inter-relation  of  the 
different  printings  "  of  Voltaire's  philosophical  letters.  Seri- 
ously, looked  at  from  a  little  distance,  there  is  a  certain  sym- 
bolism in  that,  as  it  were,  scaffolding  for  an  imaginary  build- 
ing, in  which  the  abnormal  fantasies  of  an  architect's  dream 
find  expression. 

Can  we  wonder  that  so  great  an  appearance  of  scientific 
precision  should  arouse  an  almost  mystical  feeling  in  its  ador- 
ing disciples?  One  of  the  best  known  of  them,  M.  Rodler, 
author  of  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  on  the  youth  of  Ben- 
jamin Constant — will  he  ever  live  to  the  ripe  age  of  the  man  of 
whom  he  writes? — says  this  of  M.  Lanson's  work :  "  A  book  of 
this  kind  demands  a  reading  of  a  special  sort.  Indeed,  it  de- 
mands two  separate  and  different  readings :  the  first,  cursory 
and  of  the  text  itself,  which  gives  one  an  easily  acquired  sort 
of  pleasure,  like  that  so  esteemed  by  the  epicureans  of  long 
ago  [that  is,  the  reading  of  the  Lettres  philosophiques  them- 
selves] ;  and  the  second,  in  which  the  reader  will  study  the 
notes  [a  mere  commentary  on  the  sources].  The  second  man- 
ner of  reading  will  surpass  the  first  in  interest,  by  far  more 
than  the  trouble  it  takes.  It  will  be  rich  in  result,  and  full 
of  delicate  and  complicated  shades  of  meaning.  From  it  will 
come  that  pleasure  which  accompanies  complete  understand- 
ing."  * 

Let  us  leave  one  side  the  deep  poetic  feeling  which,  for  a 
soul  really  endowed,  can  spring  from  contemplation  of  a  bibli- 
ography and  a  commentary  on  literary  sources !  But  hold  fast 
to  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  text  of  great  works  af- 
fords only  a  subordinate  interest,  and  that  it  is  the  notes  which 
alone  give  to  the  reader  anything  of  genuine  value.  Before 
the  time  of  M.  Lanson,  the  philosophical  letters  of  Voltaire  had 
only  a  minor  importance ! 

We  shall  return  later  to  the  examination  of  some  other 
symptoms  of  that  religion  which  worships  papers  and  docu- 
ments, and  which  aims  to  put  in  the  background  all  regard  for 
*  Revue  universitaire,  December  15,  1909. 
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literary  quality  and  for  skilled  refinement  of  composition.  The 
last  reform  of  the  Licence-es-lettres,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
diploma  for  higher  studies,  are  still  other  evidences  of  the 
same  state  of  mind.  Bearing-  in  mind  the  very  modest  results 
which  the  new  method  has  yet  produced,  we  can  discuss  more 
at  length  the  value  for  intellectual  training  of  the  method 
which  empties  literary  masterpieces  of  all  that  has  heretofore 
been  thought  to  give  them  value,  for  the  sake  of  historical  in- 
quiries, which  always  ought  to  occupy  a  subordinate  place. 

Agathon 


IX 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK  IN  ENGLAND1 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  educational  outlook  is  un- 
settled but,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  There  are  storm 
centers  which  threaten  disturbance;  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  continuance  of  more  or  less  general  fog;  but  the  conditions 
are  more  settled  in  England  and  Scotland  than  in  Ireland  or 
in  Wales  or  in  any  other  country  of  Western  Europe.  Such 
would  be  the  bulletin  of  an  educational  meteorologist;  and 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  things  are  no  worse 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  unprecedentedly  rapid-  change 
in  our  administration,  and  at  the  opening  of  a  new  reign 
during  which  some  great  resettlement  of  the  English  school 
system  seems  likely  to  take  place.  In  these  weeks  of 
political  lull,  therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  take  stock  of 
the  situation  and  to  consider  the  trend  of  the  forces  which 
are  making  for  change. 


Educationally,  England  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world.  This  is  only  just  being  realized 
by  administrators  and  students  not  only  in  other  countries 
but  in  our  own.  Until  recently  we  were  commonly  regarded 
as  stupid,  unenlightened,  unenterprising.  German  pundits 
shook  their  heads  over  our  shortcomings.  Colonial  poli- 
ticians despised  us.  American  organizers  spoke  of  us  as 
''  a  back  number."  The  Welsh  contrasted  our  darkness 
with  their  light.  But  all  this  is  now  of  the  past.  Competent 
observers  all  over  the  world  realize  that  during  the  last  few 

1  [This  illuminating  article  appeared  in  the  Educational  Supplement  of 
the  London  Times  of  September  6,  1910.  American  readers  can  gain 
from  it  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  contemporary  movements 
in  English  educational  opinion  and  institutional  life. — The  Editor.] 
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years  an  extraordinary  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
educational  administration  in  England.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  departments  of  national  life,  England  is  a 
country  of  piquant  contrasts.  Modern  democracy  and 
medieval  ideals  flourish  in  juxtaposition.  We  have  been 
faithful  to  what  is  old  in  opening  our  arms  to  what  is  new. 
We  have  practised  what  Pascal  called  a  bold  combination 
of  opposites.  We  have  preserved,  by  direct  inheritance 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  a  sense  of  the  educative  value  of  the 
school  community  when  free  to  work  out  the  conditions  of 
its  corporate  life  in  obedience  to  a  spiritual  ideal.  We 
have  boldly  thrown  ourselves  upon  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  and  have  been  carried  far  away  from  the  German 
fetish  of  allgemeine  Bildung  as  the  pattern  of  true  education. 
We  have  not  cut  down  good  wheat  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
educational  tares.  We  have  not  given  a  mischievous 
monopoly  to  one  type  of  school  in  deference  to  certain 
phases  of  nineteenth  century  theorizing.  We  have  spread 
our  educational  investments.  We  have  tried  to  be  true 
to  different  sides  of  the  truth.  We  have  been  courageously 
inconsistent,  radically  conservative,  conservatively  radical. 
The  result  is  that,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  England 
is  an  educational  laboratory.  Hence  the  constant  stream 
of  administrators  and  students  from  other  lands;  hence 
the  large  parties  of  investigating  teachers  which  come  in 
quick  succession  from  the  United  States,  from  Canada, 
from  Germany,  and  from  Russia  to  see  what  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  different  types  of  British  schools. 


ii 

Two  things  chiefly  mark  the  recent  movement  of  change 
in  English  education.  The  first  is  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  upbringing  of  its  future 
citizens;  the  other  is  an  equally  strong  sense  of  the  need 
for  individuality  in  training  and  for  recognizing  varieties  of 
parental  conviction.  The  interest  of  the  situation  lies  in 
our   instinctive  recognition  of  the  truth  of  two  apparently 
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opposite  principles.  In  our  stumbling,  fumbling  way  we 
are  attempting  a  synthesis.  Matthew  Arnold  preached 
the  State  to  an  apparently  deaf  generation.  We  listened 
to  him  more  than  he  thought;  but  all  the  time  we  knew 
that  he  was  one-sided  and  we  felt,  tho  we  could  not  put 
our  feeling  into  words,  that  he  idealized  State  action  and 
had  no  eye  for  bureaucracy's  besetting  weakness,  which  is 
to  plume  itself  upon  its  complacent  routine.  Robert  Lowe 
and  Auberon  Herbert  preached  individualism  to  a  genera- 
tion, which  according  to  some  of  its  critics,  was  running 
violently  down  a  steep  place  into  collectivism.  Both  Lowe 
and  Herbert  we  felt  to  be  one-sided,  rhetoricians  rather 
than  statesmen;  yet  we  were  not  heedless  of  their  warnings 
and  we  were  resolved  to  retain,  under  the  more  scientifically 
administered  State,  a  sufficient  place  for  individual  variety 
and  for  parental  choice.  Compared  with  the  task  which 
we  have  actually  undertaken,  that  of  replanning  English 
education  upon  the  crude  principles  either  of  Marxian  col- 
lectivism or  of  scrambling  laissez-faire  would  have  been 
straightforward.  But  imbedded  in  English  opinion  were 
prejudices  and  convictions  which  resisted  any  such  one- 
sided settlement.  Free  discussion  kept  us  intellectually 
awake  and  sensitive  to  both  sides  of  a  complex  truth. 
Our  conservatism  (not  confined  to  the  Conservative  Party) 
saved  us  from  capitulating  to  either  of  these  attractive 
theories.  Our  radicalism,  (not  confined  to  the  Radical 
Party)  made  us  realize  the  need  for  thorogoing  change. 
Hence,  with  hugh  expenditure  of  time  and  after  endless 
controversy,  we  have  won  our  way  towards  what  in  prac- 
tical affairs  is  called  compromise,  but  in  philosophy,  synthesis. 
At  last  in  England  the  State  is  coming  into  its  own.  But 
it  has  not  won  the  victory  on  its  own  terms.  It  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  the  supreme  necessity  of  preserving 
freedom  of  individual  initiative,  scope  for  variety  of  experi- 
ment, and  respect  for  differences  in  parental  conviction. 
How  to  work  out  this  combination  of  opposing  principles 
in  the  details  of  Parliamentary  statutes  and  of  depart- 
mental  administration   is   the   task   which   is   now   pressing 
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upon  us  in  every  grade  of  English  education  in  its  relation 
to  national  life.  In  another  column  we  discuss  the  educa- 
tional responsibility  of  the  parent  amid  the  new  activities 
of  the  State.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  indicate  in  the  briefest 
terms  the  lines  along  which  English  opinion  is  moving  in 
its  struggle  towards  synthesis. 


in 

Over  the  whole  field  of  English  education,  from  the 
village  school  to  the  university,  critical  questions  are  com- 
ing up  for  settlement.  No  grade  of  public  instruction  can 
be  immune  from  administrative  unrest  at  a  time  when  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  education  are  being  re- 
adjusted to  the  changed  needs  of  the  community.  Only 
last  week  Oxford  reminded  us  that  she  too  felt  the  stirring 
around  her;  and  even  the  great  public  schools,  apparently 
so  remote  from  Parliamentary  or  departmental  action,  will 
soon  find  themselves  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  adminis- 
trative change.  Proximus  ardet  Ucalegon.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  regret  this  educational  unsettlement 
which  is  spreading  like  a  flame  along  the  line  of  English 
schools  and  colleges.  It  means  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental unity  in  our  educational  system.  Once  start  a 
great  debate  as  to  the  true  relation  between  government 
and  education  and  it  necessarily  extends  over  the  whole 
field  of  educational  effort.  Any  part  of  education  which 
escaped  from  its  influence  would  thereby  be  proved  to 
have  no  organic  connection  with  the  national  life.  Changes 
in  our  intellectual  outlook,  which  are  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  effect  of  social  and  economic  developments,  com- 
pel us  to  reconsider  the  function  of  the  State,  the  function 
of  the  family,  the  function  of  the  individual  (whether 
acting  alone  or  with  some  group  of  like-minded  colleagues) 
in  furnishing  the  rising  generation  with  forms  of  training 
appropriate  to  modern  needs.  Safety  lies  in  dealing  with 
these  great  issues  not  simply  in  a  sectional  way  but  as  a 
large  problem  of  public  policy.     This  is  the  task  which  is 
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now  coming-  upon  us.  Since  Dr.  Arnold's  time  the  leaders 
of  the  English  public  schools  have  been  too  much  disposed 
to  run  away  from  it.  They  have  sought  safety  in  isolation 
from  the  state  rather  than  in  grappling  with  the  questions 
which  its  advancing  activity  raises  for  discussion  and  settle- 
ment. During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our  upper 
middle-class,  from  which  the  public  school  connection  is 
chiefly  drawn,  has  been  inclined  to  shirk  the  fundamental 
questions  of  political  democracy.  Hence  has  come  that 
detachment  of  English  public  school  life  from  municipal 
interests  and  municipal  duty  which,  as  Sir  Arthur  Hort, 
of  Harrow,  observed  at  the  Moral  Education  Congress, 
has  impaired  the  training  given  by  it  for  practical  citizen- 
ship within  these  islands. 


IV 

It  is  often  mantained  that  the  great  public  schools  should 
be  regularly  inspected  by  the  board  of  education.  Cer- 
tainly the  State  has  much  to  learn  from  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  educational  methods  and  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  corporate  life.  The  great  public  schools 
on  the  other  hand  have  much  to  learn  from  contact 
with  inspectors  who  are  familiar  with  the  organization 
and  intellectual  standards  of  the  other  secondary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  Many  students  consider  that  the 
administrative  isolation  of  the  English  public  schools  is 
hurtful  to  them  and  to  the  State,  and  that  they  and  the 
private  schools  which  prepare  for  them  ought  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  intellectual  audit  which  the  State  is 
bound  to  require  from  every  part  of  national  education. 
Similarly  with  regard  to  the  universities.  Already  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  inspected  at  regular  intervals 
by  representatives  of  the  State.  The  continuance  of  the 
grants  which  they  receive  from  the  Treasury  is  dependent 
upon  the  results  of  such  inspection.  Within  the  last  few 
months  the  board  of  education  has  added  a  university 
section  to   its  other  departments.     The   connection  between 
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the  State  and  the  universities  is  thus  becoming  administra- 
tively   intimate.      But    Oxford    and    Cambridge,    like    the 
majority  of  the  great  public  schools,  still  lie  outside  regular 
State   inspection.      Beyond    comparison,    Oxford    and    Cam- 
bridge are  the  most  important  centers  of  English  university 
life.      They   hold    a   great   public   trust.      They    administer 
large    public    funds.      Their    action,    in    a    hundred    ways, 
affects    the    intellectual    outlook    of    the    secondary    schools. 
Without   them  English   national   education  would   be   shorn 
of  some  of  its  best  traditions  and  of  many  of  its  greatest 
glories.     Will  they  throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  new 
conditions  which  have  been  created  by  national  recognition 
of  the  educational   responsibilities   of   the   State?     Periodic 
inquiry  by  Royal   Commissions   is   a   clumsy   substitute    for 
administrative    intimacy    between    the    universities    and    the 
board   of   education.      Here   again,    as    in   the   case   of   the 
great   public   schools,    continuous   inspection    might   lead    to 
fruitful   interchange   of   experience.      The    State   has   much 
to  learn  from  Oxford  and   Cambridge;   they  on  their  part 
have  much  to  gain   from  taking  their  proper  place   in  the 
administrative  mechanism  of  national  education.     A  number 
of  necessary  reforms,  for  example  in  the  scholarship  system 
and  in  the  methods  of  local  examination,   would  be   more 
prudently  and  considerately  accomplished  thru  the  relation- 
ships   of    continuously    organized    inspection    than    by    the 
occasional    upheaval    of    a    Royal    Commission.      What    we 
need   is   not   a  cataclysm,   but   a   steady  process   of   careful 
change  which  will  carry  with  it  moderate  opinion  both   in 
the    universities    and    in    the    country    at    large.      For    this 
reason  the  reform  movement  at   Oxford  is  being  watched 
with  sympathetic  interest.     It  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
in  England   followed  German  precedent  in  regard  to  State 
control  of  the  universities.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the    inside    working    of    German    bureaucratic    control    of 
university  life   realize   the   intrigue,   the   petty   personalities, 
and  the  political  prejudice  which  have  at  times  disfigured  it. 
Our  English  universities,  if  Oxford  and  Cambridge  throw 
in   their  lot   with  the  rest,   are  probably   strong  enough   to 
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maintain  that  moral  independence  which  is  indispensable  to 
academic  well-being,  while  at  the  same  time  fully  accepting 
the  public  supervision  which  the  State  may  justly  claim  to 
enforce,  and  which  it  can  best  exercise  by  means  of  the 
continuous  action  of  a  government  department. 


Among  the  many  responsibilities  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, none  is  more  serious  than  that  of  promoting  the 
character- forming  influences  of  the  courses  of  training 
given  in  State-aided  schools.  In  public  elementary  schools 
certain  forms  of  moral  and  civic  instruction  are  now  obli- 
gatory by  code.  In  many  points  of  hygiene,  and  even  of 
civic  obligation,  moral  instruction  does  not  necessarily  raise 
the  deeper  questions  of  religious  belief.  But  in  some  mat- 
ters which  are  inseparable  from  any  systematic  course  of 
moral  training,  the  teacher  cannot  evade  the  ultimate  issues 
of  spiritual  authority  and  of  the  grounds  of  individual 
belief  and  conduct.  Moral  instruction  of  a  non-theological 
type — or  rather,  to  phrase  the  matter  more  accurately,  moral 
instruction  detached  from  any  reference  to  religious  belief 
— would,  therefore,  not  be  found  a  convenient  way  of  escape 
from  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools.  Great  numbers  of  people  would  vehemently 
object  to  any  proposal  to  give  in  all  State-aided  schools  a 
monopoly  to  moral  instruction  imparted  upon  a  naturalistic 
or  purely  humanitarian  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  best  friends  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  admit 
that  the  religious  lessons  as  sometimes  at  present  given  are 
defective  in  their  practical  application  to  questions  of  civic 
modern  duty.  Closely  connected  with  this  question  of 
strengthening  the  character-forming  influences  of  public 
education  is  that  of  the  future  of  the  training  colleges  for 
the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  The  old  Liberal 
view,  held  by  men  like  Lord  Sheffield,  apparently  regarded 
with  equanimity,  if  not  with  approval,  the  prospects  of  the 
gradual   disappearance   of   all   training  colleges   closely   con- 
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nected  with  a  religious  denomination.  This  view,  tho 
still  widely  held,  looks  today  a  little  old-fashioned.  It  is 
becoming  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  make  our  choice 
between  real  secularism  in  the  training  colleges  and  a  cordial 
recognition  of  variety  of  type  among  training  colleges  as 
among  schools.  No  one  can  yet  predict  with  confidence  what 
the  national  choice  will  be  between  these  two  alternatives. 
If  the  public  elementary  schools  alone  were  concerned,  a 
candid  observer  might  perhaps  admit  that  the  balance  of 
probability  lies  on  the  side  of  secularism  as  the  next  stage 
in  our  public  policy.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
secularize  all  the  training  colleges,  and  it  is  in  the  training 
colleges  that  the  key  of  the  position  will  be  found.  The 
training  college  question  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
elementary  school  question.  The  latter  can  not  be  settled 
without  dealing  with  the  former.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that,  in  spite  of  their  rosy  prospects  of  success,  the 
secularist  party  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying 
with  them  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  change  which  they 
advocate. 


VI 

One  of  the  things  which  the  modern  State  can  not  afford 
to  do  is  to  allow  any  considerable  part  of  public  education 
to  lie  outside  its  purview  and  to  struggle  on  in  impoverished 
inefficiency  at  the  expense  of  child  life.  The  policy  of 
"  contracting  out,"  in  other  words  of  permitting  great  groups 
of  schools  to  lie  beyond  the  range  of  adequate  public  aid 
and  to  be  exempt  from  the  more  exacting  standards  of 
public  inspection,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  inexpedient. 
This  fact  will  drive  us  into  one  or  other  of  three  courses. 
We  must  either  insist  upon  uniformity,  not,  of  course,  of 
teaching  method,  but  of  moral  or  religious  teaching,  in  all 
State-aided  schools;  or  we  must  attempt  to  find  refuge  in 
the  uniformity  of  secularism;  or  we  must  frankly  recognize 
the  necessity  and  value  of  variety  of  schools  and  training 
colleges  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  some  administrative 
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unity.  The  first  of  these  courses  of  action  seems  impracti- 
cable in  England  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  our  population 
and  of  its  religious  beliefs.  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio  is,  as  a 
political  formula,  more  impracticable  than  even  at  the 
Reformation.  And  not  less  impracticable  under  present 
conditions  of  English  life  is  the  hope  of  securing  universal 
acceptance  of  some  greatest  common  measure  of  Christian 
doctrine.  In  favor  of  the  second  course,  that  of  secular- 
ism, much  more  may  be  said.  Superficially  it  may  be 
spoken  of  as  convenient.  It  has  behind  it  American  and 
some  Colonial  precedent.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  irre- 
ligious or  even  anti-Christian.  It  might  conceivably  be 
found  compatible  with  real  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
school  in  regard  to  different  forms  of  religious  belief.  It 
might  be  accompanied  with  arrangements  for  different 
forms  of  religious  instruction  given  by  teachers  (not 
necessarily  incompetent)  outside  the  regular  staff.  Mr. 
Lathbury's  secularism,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
would  be  no  more  objectionable  than  the  secularism  of  the 
tramcar,  which  on  a  Sunday  evening  takes  different  families 
down  to  their  various  places  of  worship  without  interfering 

with  the  private  convictions  of  any  of  them. 

t 

VII 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  real  analogy  between 
a  school  and  a  tramcar.  The  second  is  a  place  of  temporary 
conveyance.  The  first  can  not  help  being  a  place  which 
touches  the  springs  of  character  and  imparts  a  moral  ideal. 
That  is  why  the  influence  of  the  schools  is  thought  worth 
fighting  for  by  aggressive  sections  of  opinion  all  over 
Europe.  Secularism  in  English  education  would  not  prove 
the  way  of  peace.  It  would  be  the  signal  for  a  more  bitter 
conflict  than  that  which  at  present  worries  our  party  leaders 
by  its  political  cross-currents.  For  this  reason  The  Times 
has  lent  its  support  to  plans  of  resettlement  in  English 
education  which  recognize  at  one  and  the  same  time  varieties 
of  parental  conviction  and  the  supreme  responsibility  of  the 
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State.  The  recent  publication,  under  the  title  of  Towards 
educational  peace,  of  the  plan  of  the  Educational  Settlement 
Committee  may  be  regarded  as  a  plea  (perhaps,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  a  healing  word  ")  in 
favor  of  a  reconsideration  of  some  old  prejudices  and  sec- 
tional claims.  The  appearance  of  the  Educational  Settlement 
Committee's  pamphlet  is  happily  leading  to  the  publication 
of  other  schemes,  the  details  of  which  will  doubtless  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  public.  A  comparison 
of  these  various  plans  may  point  the  way  towards  some 
wise  treatment  of  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  much  longer  as  an  open  sore.  Two  great  diffi- 
culties still  obstruct  a  settlement.  The  first  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  political  theorists  (apparently  not  increasing 
in  number)  to  recognize  the  value  of  variety  of  schools 
representing  different  educational  traditions,  but  all  forming 
part  of  the  national  system  of  education.  The  other  is  the 
problem  of  the  village  school.  Only  by  mutual  concession 
on  these  two  points  can  anything  like  a  working  settlement 
be  found.  So  long  as  we  are  divided  on  the  fundamental 
questions  of  elementary  education  we  can  not  hope  to  deal 
in  a  united  way  with  the  increasingly  grave  question  of 
continued  education.  Scotland,  fairly  united  in  regard  to 
elementary  education,  has  addrest  herself  with  good  hope 
of  success  to  the  reform  and  extension  of  her  continuation 
schools.     England  can  not  afford  to  lag  long  in  the  rear. 
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XI 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH1 

Tho  we  may  be  more  inclined  than  our  predecessors  of 
the  mid-Victorian  era  to  look  back  with  sympathy  on  those 
who  groped  for  the  philosopher's  stone  or  who  deluded  them- 
selves that  an  elixir  of  life  was  a  discoverable  actuality,  all 
their  labor  was  inefficient — not  only  on  account  of  poor  equip- 
ment, mental  and  physical,  but  also  by  reason  of  repetitions 
which  must  have  traversed  the  same  blind  alley  of  futility 
time  and  again.  For  the  problems  confronting  those  who 
conduct  research  work  today  we  are  in  one  sense  more  efficient 
by  reason  of  the  spread  of  human  knowledge,  of  organized 
method,  of  better  instruments,  and  of  the  wider  interchange 
of  information  about  accomplished  facts.  Yet  with  it  all 
far  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  time  and  money  devoted 
to  modern  scientific  research  is  sadly  redundant.  Every 
engineer  knows  of  the  repeated  virtual  re-invention  of  the 
same  device;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  adequate 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  unpublished 
modern  investigation  and  research  is  a  duplication  of  what 
has  been  attempted  before.  Men  are  afraid  to  mark  the  blind 
alleys  of  their  searchings  with  a  notice  board.  They  pass 
on  to  other  paths,  and  others  time  and  again  repeat  the  same 
futile  cycle.  The  accruing  advantage  is  small  and  purely 
personal.  Some  small  knowledge  of  at  least  one  thing  to  be 
avoided  is  gained — at  least,  when  men  realize  why  they  have 
failed.  To  preach  new  moral  duties  in  a  busy  age  is  rather 
vain,  particularly  such  a  moral  duty  as  that  of  describing  a 
fruitless  research  and  narrating  either  why  success  was  not 
attained  or  why,  certain  facts  being  narrated,  the  anticipated 

1  From  the  Engineering  Supplement  of  the  London  Times. 
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result  was  not  attained  for  reasons  not  obvious  to  the  in- 
vestigator. In  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
as  to  fruitless  researches  there  is  quite  as  much  inefficiency 
as  there  was  in  the  time  of  the  medieval  alchemist,  and  with 
far  less  excuse. 

Those  who  undertake  research  work  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  There  are,  first,  in  several  countries  institutions 
subsidized  by  Government  or  otherwise,  such  as  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory.  Such  an  institution  can  best  devote 
itself  to  the  calibration  and  certification  of  standards,  and 
without  competing  with  the  independent  consultant  for  com- 
mercial routine  testing  can  investigate  most  points  in  physics 
and  carry  out  researches  beyond  the  range  of  work  of  those 
whose  daily  bread  is  paid  for  by  the  fees  obtained  from  such 
work.  Given  efficient  administration  and  zealous  work  such 
an  institution  can  in  any  civilized  country  make  for  nothing 
but  good. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  class  of  research  carried  out 
by  the  experimental  departments  of  large  firms.  Economi- 
cally considered  the  bulk  of  this  is  inefficient — not  always, 
because  practical  results  are  attained,  but  to  a  very  great 
extent  when  the  large  amount  of  duplication  is  taken  into 
account.  In  ascertaining  the  commercial  properties  and  prac- 
tical application,  say  of  a  new  material,  as  distinct  from  the 
properties  of  special  samples,  or  in  endeavoring  to  improve 
any  type  of  prime  mover  or  new  appliance,  each  firm  buys 
its  own  experience,  and  learns  for  itself  the  lessons  which 
its  rivals  have  learnt.  The  interests  of  shareholders  pre- 
clude the  free  exchange  of  information,  and  it  is  only  by  some 
arrangement,  such  as  that  which  in  Germany  provided  the 
high-speed  electric  railway  experiments  by  the  pooled  re- 
sources of  brains  and  money  of  the  leading  firms,  that  con- 
certed action  is  possible.  As  in  this  country  we  lack  the 
genius  of  coordination  possest  by  Germany,  it  will  be  a  long- 
time before  such  things  are  undertaken  in  Great  Britain. 

The  third  class  of  those  who  undertake  scientific  research 
is  seemingly  divisible  into  two  sections.  The  first  covers 
the  teaching  staff  of  engineering  colleges  and  technical  schools, 
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who  are  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  work,  both  pub- 
lished and  unpublished.  The  advanced  students  often  assist 
by  carrying  out  a  lot  of  routine  work  of  great  educational 
value  to  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent  the  colleges  in 
large  towns  are  apt  to  undertake  commercial  testing  work, 
such  as  the  tensile  tests  of  iron  and  steels,  for  local  manu- 
facturers, the  fees  charged  for  which  go  to  the  college  funds. 
This  often  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  private  labora- 
tory by  taking  commercial  work  to  which  the  independent 
investigator  naturally  looks  for  part  of  his  income.  The 
research  work  carried  out  by  the  professors,  lecturers,  and 
advanced  students  of  our  universities  would  be  more  fruitful 
if  subjects  were  allocated  to  various  districts,  and  if  the 
information  obtained  was  freely  published. 

The  second  section  of  the  third  group  is  the  private  in- 
vestigator. In  a  country  whose  characteristic  service  to 
science  has  been  preeminently  individualistic  his  case  de- 
mands special  consideration.  His  efficiency  is  threatened  by 
the  competition  of  State-subsidized  research  or  educational 
undertakings.  He  has  the  greatest  incentive  to  do  good 
work,  for  his  professional  repute  and  his  livelihood  are 
dependent  upon  his  success;  given  equality  in  mental  caliber, 
he  will,  because  of  the  great  incentive,  do  work  of  greater 
service  than  the  salaried  official  of  the  State.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  this  aspect  of  the  case,  greater  efficiency  might 
be  secured  if  the  private  investigator  did  not,  in  common  with 
his  more  comfortably  situated  brethren,  carry  out  a  great 
deal  of  repetition  work,  in  duplication  of  what  has  been  done 
before  or  is  being  done  synchronously  by  others.  So  far  as 
published  researches  are  concerned,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
any  investigator  who  unwittingly  reproduces  the  work  of 
others.  Of  course,  the  study  of  the  bibliography  of  any 
subject  is  a  long  task,  and  at  the  end  of  the  study  the  in- 
vestigator is  equipped  to  write  a  monograph  setting  out  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which  should  save 
trouble  to  others.  Repetition  of  delving  among  published 
records  can  not  be  regarded  as  really  inefficient,  for  each  man 
must  coordinate  for  himself  such  knowledge  as  he  has  gained. 
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It  is  wasteful,  however,  for  two  competent  investigators  to 
work  independently  on  the  same  subject,  if  the  objects  sought 
for  and  the  methods  of  investigation  are  identical.  A  frank 
interchange  of  opinions  formed  and  information  gained  at 
intermediate  stages  would  greatly  help  matters. 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  unpublished,  because  inconclusive, 
research  which  is  the  chief  reason  for  inefficiency.  For  many 
years  amiable  platitudes  have  been  talked  about  the  cosmo- 
politan nature  of  science  which  knows  no  national  borders; 
yet  our  methods  have  been  more  narrow  than  can  be  described 
by  the  word  "  parochial."  By  way  of  remedy,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  a  committee  of  a  central  institution,  say  the 
National  Physical  Laboratory,  composed  of  the  heads  of  its 
departments  and  representatives  from  the  leading  institutions, 
should  act  as  a  Research  Coordination  Committee.  Any 
corporate  member  of  the  leading  engineering  and  scientific 
societies  who  is  conducting  research  work  should  be  invited 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  coordination  committee,  who  would 
receive  from  him  reports  on  his  work  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  published  if  inconclusive,  and  would  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  those  working  in  parallel  or  identical  direc- 
tions. The  Research  Coordination  Committee  should  also 
allocate  special  spheres  to  the  research  laboratories  of  the 
Universities  and  technical  schools  and  arrange  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information.  This  need  not  always  imply  the 
multiplication  of  the  Transactions  which  crowd  an  engineer's 
bookshelf.  The  loan  of  typewritten  copies  of  the  manuscripts 
in  question  would  meet  the  need  in  many  cases.  By  such  a 
committee,  no  man  would  be  defrauded  of  any  prestige  due 
to  his  ability  and  originality.  He  would  indeed  receive  credit 
for  work  done  which  ordinarily  would  not  be  published. 
Finally,  repetition  and  redundancy  would  be  diminished,  and 
a  means  accorded  for  increasing  our  national  efficiency  thru 
the  reduction  of  futile  effort.  Commercially,  we  safeguard 
our  carrying  trade  by  the  publication  of  charts  and  the  buoy- 
ing of  shoals  and  rocks.  It  is  about  time  that  we  considered 
applying  common  sense  to  the  coordination  of  scientific 
research. 
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Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  need  for  coordination, 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  position  of  the  independent  in- 
vestigator. This  is  not  the  occasion  to  allude  to  the  brilliant 
services  done  to  scientific  progress  by  the  individual;  but  the 
continued  value  of  such  service  can  not  be  an  enduring 
national  asset  if  the  competition  of  the  various  laboratories, 
national  and  collegiate  (which,  thanks  to  endowment  and 
subsidy,  have  no  capital  charges  to  meet,  and  could  continue 
to  do  valuable  work  if  they  left  commercial  work  alone),  is 
to  drive  the  independent  consultant  to  seek  other  means  of 
livelihood. 


THE  UNWHIPPED  GENERATION:— A  REPLY 

Under  Discussions  in  the  Educational  Review  for  May, 
1910,  was  a  paper  entitled  "  The  unwhipped  generation."  Its 
main  contention  was  that  the  public-school  teacher  should  be 
at  liberty  to  whip,  and  should  whip — extensively,  it  would 
seem.  Said  the  writer  of  that  paper :  "  The  home  has,  tem- 
porarily we  hope,  ceased  to  fulfil  that  function  [disciplining 
children].  .  .  .  Mothers'  clubs  and  teachers'  and  parents'  as- 
sociations are  wholly  inadequate.  I  maintain,  then,  that  the 
school  as  an  institution  ought  to  step  into  the  breach,  armed 
with  its  old  weapon,  the  birch  rod.  .  .  .  [Since,  often,  in  ex- 
treme cases]  the  parents'  consent  can  not  be  gained,  the  school 
should  fight  for  its  old-time  right  to  punish  regardless  of  the 
home.  .  .  .  Something  of  the  old-time  terror  of  punishment 
ought  to  be  reestablished,  so  that  the  small  children  may  be  led 
to  believe  it  dangerous  to  commit  various  petty  misdemeanors. 
Then  they  will  come  into  the  high  school  trained  to  respect  law 
and  order,  to  assume  responsibility,  to  be  real  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen." 

Would  that  we  could  question  the  fact  of  failure  in  child 
discipline  in  most  homes  today !  Assuredly,  even  the  most  in- 
telligently loving  of  parents  find  it  all  but  impracticable  to 
stand  against  the  tendency  at  large  to  let  children  habitually 
decide  for  themselves  matters  which  are  distinctly  healthful  or 
unhealthful  for  the  body,  nourishing  or  ruinous  for  the  mind, 
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specifically  moral  or  immoral.     Yet  I  know  mothers  who  are 
showing  willingness  to  die   in  attempt  to  keep  that   stand, 
and  fathers  whose  lives  are  well-nigh  martyrdom  from  per- 
sistence in  the  same  effort.     They  succeed;  they  train  their 
children ;  and  do  they  whip  these  children  ?     It  happens,  not : 
they  are  trainers,  but  anti-whippers.     One  may  even  hear  them 
say  that  the  more  intractable  the  child,  the  more  certain  the 
trainer  should  be  never  to  whip  him;  that,  for  the  "worst" 
of  these  children,  any  hope  of  real  betterment  would  surely  lie 
in  a  mental  and  moral  training,   deliberate,   steady,   skilful, 
largely  private.     No;   their  children   receive   moral   training 
which  teachers  would  probably  approve,  but  it  is  with  ex- 
clusion of  whippings  as  punishment.     These  parents  fear  the 
sinister  spirit  which  is  almost  always  generated  in  the  home 
by  whippings.     Is  it  different  in  school?     Whippings  may  be 
depended  upon  to  create  there  only  safe  and  helpful  influences  ? 
This  "  urchin,"  says  the  writer  of  "  The  unwhipped  genera- 
tion," "  has  no  fear  of  correction.    Why  should  he  have?    He 
has  never  been  corrected.     He  is  of  the  unwhipped  genera- 
tion."    Of  another  bey,  whose  mother  had  said  that  he  "  must 
be  taken  just  right " :  "  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that's  just 
the  trouble — he  has  not  been  taken  just  right,  which  is  by  ap- 
plication of  a  shingle,"  etc.     Such  jocose  passages  are  frankly 
used  as  supports  for  the  emphatic  plea  for  whipping  in  school, 
with    earnestly    exprest    confidence    in    ideal    results.     Were 
this  plea  favored  by  only  a  dozen  or  two,  a  score  or  two,  of 
the  workers  in  the  public  schools,  readers  might  drop  "  The 
unwhipped  generation  "  with  a  philosophic  laugh — presumably 
it  would  not  be  on  the  pages  of  the  Educational  Review. 
But,  written  by  a  teacher,  it  is  a  clear-cut  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  increase  among  public-school  teachers.     It  is  now  no 
rare  thing  to  see  private  or  newspaper  letters  like  in  import  one 
not  long  ago  on  the  school  page  of  The  Evening  post,  despair- 
ing of  the  "  Rule  by  moral  suasion,  a  charming  and  attractive 
principle — until  one  has  tried  it ;  "  deploring  the  fact  that  "  the 
Board  of  Education,   in  its   Utopian   illusion,   abolished   the 
rod ; "    and   with   praiseworthy   earnestness   demanding   per- 
mission to  whip  pupils  "  before  it  shall  be  too  late,  before  our 
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city  shall  be  overrun  with  criminals  that  our  school  system  has 
helped  to  foster."  There  is  every  evidence  to  one  who  studies 
the  schools  that  they  are  filling  with  this  sentiment.  Must  we 
have  our  free-school  children  in  an  atmosphere  made  by 
teachers  who  depend  more  upon  whippings  than  upon  what 
may  come  under  the  head  of  "  moral  suasion  "  ? 

No  reminder  is  needed  that  these  teachers  are,  as  a  rule, 
most  kindly,  anxious  in  work  for  children's  good.  Indeed,  a 
courageous  striving  for  moral  welfare  of  great  swarms  of 
pupils  to  whom  circumstances  forbid  the  giving  of  any  delib- 
erate training  is  back  of  the  demand  for  permission  to  whip: 
it  is  only  conscientious  and  resolute  teachers  who  take  trouble 
to  make  this  public  demand,  fearlessly  advising  use  of  the 
one  form  of  punishment  which  would,  as  they  hope,  stop  in- 
subordination which  hinders  all  class  work.  Not,  as  should 
be  stated  here,  that  many  teachers  believe  that  familiarizing 
children  with  school  whippings,  reestablishing  "  something  of 
the  old-time  terror  of  punishment,"  would  bring  pupils  to  the 
high  school  trained  to  "  respect  law  and  order,  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility, to  be  real  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen."  As  a 
rule,  teachers  now  advocating  corporal  punishment  do  so  on 
the  ground  that,  bad  as  are  ultimate  effects,  whippings  appear 
necessary :  they  distinctly  do  not  believe  in  whipping  as  a  large 
feature  in  moral  training,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  they  say 
a  word  in  favor  of  legalizing  the  rod  in  the  hand  of  any 
teacher  who  chooses  to  use  it. 

The  explanation,  then,  of  increase  of  pleas  for  the  whip  is 
simply  that  certain  school  conditions,  not  of  teachers'  making, 
force  the  resort  to  the  whip.  Teachers  first  essay  such  in- 
dividual care  and  treatment  as  appear  necessary,  and  find  this 
course  impracticable.  Next  they  go  on  as  best  they  can  with- 
out opportunity  to  treat  troublesome  pupils  as  they  wish  to 
treat  them,  and  with  the  whole  "  discipline  "  planless,  f  rag- 
mentarily  "  moral  suasion  "  becoming  hopeless.  Eventually 
there  seems  no  recourse  but  whipping.  There  will  still  be  in- 
subordination left:  whippings  to  some  extent  increase  it.  Ef- 
fects upon  the  mass  of  children  unwhipped  in  school  are  at  best 
problematical ;  but,  certainly,  the  teacher  who'  whips  children 
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(once  started,  there  would,  in  many  a  class  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pupils,  hardly  be  a  week,  if  a  day,  when  no  boy  need  be 
whipped)  becomes  incapable  of  giving  the  best  moral  training. 
Teachers  have  often  spoken  of  this  result  from  any  approach 
to  practise  of  force  on  their  part.  Some  teachers  who  would 
now  whip,  if  they  could,  must  know  that  once  they  should  begin 
the  regular  practise,  they  would  cease  to  be  able  to  do  what, 
even  amid  present  difficulties,  they  are  doing  in  most  difficult, 
delicate,  beautiful,  and  invaluable  touches  of  genuine  moral 
training.  Not  teachers'  free  choice,  but  growth  of  unman- 
ageable school  conditions,  explains  growth  of  demand  for  lib- 
erty to  whip. 

To  see  remedies,  we  must  first  see  as  clearly  as  possible 
where  blame  lies.  For  atrocious  behavior  of  high-school 
pupils,  "  The  unwhipped  generation  "  puts  the  blame  largely  or 
wholly  upon  the  home.  But  must  we  not  ascribe  a  part  of 
that  blame  to  elementary  schools — a  small  share  to  teachers, 
a  large  share  to  school  conditions,  primarily  this  combination : 
classes  fully  three  times  too  large  to  permit  good  individual 
training;  a  confusing,  unmanageable  program  of  occupations; 
and  children  usually  put  under  new  teachers  every  five  months  ? 

Disrespect  for  school,  insolence  towards  instructors,  ir- 
responsibility, laziness,  lack  of  ambition,  lack  of  honor,  are, 
we  are  told,  common  characteristics  of  high-school  pupils  of 
this  generation.  For  eight  or  nine  years  in  grades  below  the 
high-school,  little  has  been  done  effectually  to  teach  them  bet- 
ter than  this.  Despite  the  home,  such  teaching  can  succeed 
in  well-conditioned  schools,  and  without  whippings.  "  Given, 
then,  a  child  without  the  conception  of  obedience,  without  re- 
spect for  elders,  without  a  tiue  sense  of  honor,  a  child  ready 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  ready  to  steal  and  to  lie 
if  circumstances  demand  it,  a  child  to  whom  work  is  a  bore 
and  scholarship  a  sham  " — this  is  the  high-school  child  as 
represented  in  "  The  unwhipped  generation  " — a  child,  I  should 
say,  for  the  school  system,  hardly  less  than  the  home,  to  be 
ashamed  of  as  frequent  product.  Who  of  us  does  not  fear 
that  the  home  and  the  school  together  are  breeding  many  a 
criminal  ? 
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The  remedy  for  so  great  a  wrong  can  not  but  be  great.  No 
remedy  easily  compassed  could  be  safe.  The  right  means  will 
be  slow  and  arduous — taxing  the  mettle  of  Americans.  "  The 
unwhipped  generation,"  having  asked  "  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  "  upholds  the  rod  in  school  as  remedy.  With 
classes  as  large  as  they  now  are,  programs  as  bewildering,  the 
teacher's  acquaintance  with  each  child  as  brief,  would  the  rod 
help  matters  ? 

Susan  Perry  Peckham 

Superior,  Wis. 
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REVIEWS 

Report  of  a  conference  on  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  London 
elementary  schools — London :  For  the  Country  Council,  by  P.  S. 
King  &  Son,  1909.     70  p.     is. 

A  noteworthy  report  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  educa- 
tion office  of  the  London  County  Council.  This  report  is  an 
interesting  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  whole  problem  of 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  elementary  schools  of  London. 
Its  tone  is  partly  deliberative  and  suggestive,  but  it  comes  with 
a  weight  of  authority  that  makes  it,  presumably,  mandatory. 
Beginning  with  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  France, 
Germany,  and  America  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  and  its  literature  than  in  Eng- 
land, it  affirms  the  subject  to  be  the  most  important  in  the 
curriculum,  and  insists  upon  the  value  of  training  in  English 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  its  value  in  pursuing  other 
branches  of  study.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples involved  and  to  the  framing  of  a  broad  and  thoro  course 
in  all  the  phases  of  English  study  appropriate  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools. 

On  the  basis  of  the  customary  school  program  of  27^2  hours 
per  week,  it  is  recommended  that  the  present  average  of  eight 
hours  given  to  English  be  increased  to  ten  or  eleven  hours 
for  pupils  between  seven  and  eleven  years  of  age,  and  to  nine 
or  ten  hours  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen.  One 
hour  more  is  recommended  for  girls  than  for  boys,  tho  the 
former  do  better  in  this  subject,  on  the  liberal  ground  "  that 
training  is  better  on  natural  lines  where  these  are  clear,  and 
that  in  .the  case  of  girls  it  is  preferably  humanistic." 

Especial  stress  is  laid  upon  training  in  oral  speech  in  the 
early  years.  Clear  articulation,  "  perfect  individualization  of 
every  letter  "  in  phonetic  words  is  advised,  the  value  of  vocal 
and  phonetic  drill  is  pointed  out,  and  the  importance  of  a 
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good  model  in  the  teacher's  own  utterance  is  duly  recognized. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  study  of  phonics  and 
the  repetition  of  properly  selected  poetry  are  especially 
effective. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  dialect  is  discust;  and  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  the  report  more  tolerant  of  the  historic 
peculiarities  of  the  dialects  of  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  than 
of  the  more  recent  "  Cockney  ism  "of  London.  Long  prece- 
dent has  its  weight  in  England,  and  even  philologists  find  it 
hard  to  be  consistent  in  their  theory  that  each  region  has  a 
right  to  its  own  peculiarities  of  speech.  It  must  be  confest, 
however,  that  even  to  American  ears  "  Cockneyism  "  is  not 
a  pretty  form  of  English.  And  the  schoolmaster's  instinct, 
rightly,  is  to  attempt  the  eradication  of  the  more  marked 
departures  from  what  he  considers  national  English.  Sing- 
ing and  action  are  discust  in  their  relation  to  breathing  and  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  a  special  place  is  made,  in  the  interest  of 
health  and  sound  nasal  passages,  for  what  is  euphoniously 
termed  "  handkerchief  drill."  The  chapters  on  "  The  teach- 
ing of  reading  "  recommend  a  middle  course  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  phonic  and  word  methods,  and  suggest  a  number 
of  sound  principles  to  guide  the  teachers  in  finding  this  eclectic 
route.  "  The  possibility  of  adaptation  of  the  various  methods, 
taken  separately  or  collectively,  to  every  variety  of  condition 
is  so  great  that  it  may  be  said  there  are  or  should  be  as  many 
good  methods  as  there  are  intelligent  teachers  with  adaptive 
minds.  The  claims  of  individuality  must  be  recognized, 
whether  in  reference  to  teacher  or  scholar.  Variations  in  pro- 
cedure are,  therefore,  necessary;  indeed,  so  necessary  that 
they  are  found  in  different  classes  of  the  same  efficient  school, 
and  even  in  different  classes  at  the  same  period  of  the  educa- 
tional year."  The  need  for  a  basal  uniformity  is,  however, 
distinctly  stated,  and  "  this  basal  uniformity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  phonic  method."  In  all  this  work 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  reading,  acquaintance  with  and 
enjoyment  of  literature  are  to  be  kept  in  view. 

The  increased  importance  of  composition  in  the  curriculum 
is  distinctly  admitted.     Oral  work  in  composition  is  strongly 
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recommended,  partly  for  its  value  in  itself,  partly  as  a  basis 
and  preparation  for  written  expression.  Subjects  are  to  be 
drawn  mainly  from  the  pupils'  ordinary  experiences  rather 
than  from  books;  tho  stories  to  be  retold  and  poems  to  be 
memorized  and  recited  are  included  as  valuable  forms  of  the 
work.  For  the  senior  classes  it  is  definitely  advised  that  "  a 
close  connection  should  be  kept  between  literature  and  compo- 
sition." In  this  connection  a  group  of  specimen  topics  from 
The  lady  of  the  lake  is  offered.  The  relation  to  composition 
of  such  other  means  and  materials  as  debates,  newspapers, 
pictures,  lessons  on  words,  etc.,  is  also  discust. 

Tho  English  grammar  can  no  longer  be  the  sole,  or  even  the 
principal,  form  of  English  study,  the  authors  deplore  the 
tendency  to  push  it  from  the  schools.  They  point  out  its  value 
in  helping  pupils  gain  a  sense  of  the  sentence,  and  its  neces- 
sity as  an  aid  to  correct  speech  among  those  pupils  who  hear 
and  speak  ungrammatical  English.  They  recommend  that 
no  systematic  instruction  in  grammar  be  given  to  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  (one  would  hope  not!),  that  the  earlier 
instruction  be  very  simple  and  gradual,  that  the  function  of 
words  in  sentences  be  the  basis  of  classification,  and  that  the 
work  proceed  from  the  sentence  as  a  unit,  dealing  with  the 
analysis  of  sentences  before  the  study  of  the  function  of  indi- 
vidual words.  Had  the  report  further  insisted  upon  confining 
instruction  in  grammar  to  such  essentials  as  could  be  taught 
thoroly  in  a  third  of  the  time  set  aside  for  English  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  school  years,  it  would  have  been  better. 

In  the  chapters  on  literature,  reference  is  made  to  the  teach- 
ing of  this  subject  in  Germany,  France,  and  America.  It  is 
noted  "  that  in  America  and  Germany  particularly  the  chil- 
dren are  introduced  to  a  wider  range  of  literature,  especially 
poetic  literature,  during  their  elementary  school  life;  that  more 
use  is  made  of  suitable  works  by  standard  writers,  and  less  of 
compilations;  that  in  production  of  reading  books  more  weight 
is  given  to  intellectual,  and  less  to  commercial  considerations; 
and  that  the  reading  lessons  are  brought  into  closer  and  more 
organic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  syllabus."  With  these 
general  principles  the  report  agrees,  dissenting,  however,  on 
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one  important  point.  Whereas,  in  the  three  countries  named 
above  the  lessons  in  literature  frequently  "  have  a  consciously 
and  definitely  moral  and  patriotic  objective,"  the  authors,  "  tak- 
ing into  account  permanent  features  of  English  character,  and 
of  English  social  and  religious  life,"  think  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  England  ought  to  "  impart  moral  and  religious 
lessons  indirectly  and  by  suggestion,  rather  than  directly  and 
with  deliberate  aim."  Just  how  the  permanency  of  English 
institutions  renders  the  English  child  more  suggestible  and  less 
in  need  of  direct  instruction  in  ethics  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  did  not  incor- 
porate in  the  report  their  deciding  arguments  on  this  point. 

These  chapters  further  discuss  the  familiar  ground  of  the 
reading  books  vs.  the  independent  classic,  recommend  the  types 
of  reading  most  suited  to  the  various  grades,  give  suggestions 
for  the  actual  conduct  of  the  work,  and  make  especially  promi- 
nent the  reading  of  certain  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  school. 

Further  space  is  given  to  the  use  of  public  and  school 
libraries,  home  work,  school  papers,  etc.;  and  three  appendices 
are  added  containing  admirable  lists  of  general  classics,  his- 
torical novels,  and  poems  for  children  under  eight  years 
of  age. 

The  whole  report  is  characterized  by  an  admirable  breadth, 
thoroness,  and  sanity.  Properly  carried  out,  it  would  insure 
an  excellent  training  in  spoken  and  written  English,  and  in 
literature.  How  difficult  it  is  to  have  good  programs  carried 
out,  many  a  superintendent  knows  to  his  sorrow.  Radical  re- 
forms require  both  training  and  tradition  among  the  teachers, 
and  traditions  require  time  to  grow,  especially  in  England. 
Nor  is  the  social  cleavage  that  tends  to  keep  people  of  gentle 
birth  and  nurture  from  teaching  in  the  board  schools  an  aus- 
picious circumstance  for  the  lifting  of  the  level  of  speech 
and  literary  taste.  The  best  augury  for  the  success  of  the 
plan  is  its  essential  soundness,  and  the  clear  and  convincing 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented. 

Franklin  T.  Baker 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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Rara  arithmetica:  a  catalogue  of  the  arithmetics  written  before  the 
year  MDCI  with  a  description  of  those  in  the  library  of  George 
Arthur  Plimpton  of  New  York — By  David  Eugene  Smith.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1908.    Facsimiles,  507  p.    $5.50. 

This  is  a  remarkable  bibliography  of  a  very  remarkable 
collection  of  books,  and  is  almost  equally  interesting  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  mathematics,  the  history  of 
schoolbooks,  and  the  history  of  the  Renaissance.  It  records 
over  550  different  works  published  before  the  year  1601,  or, 
including  the  various  editions,  nearly  1,200  books  in  all.  Of 
the  550  books,  about  450  are,  strictly  speaking,  arithmetics, 
and  of  all  known  to  have  been  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  to  have  been  important  enough  to  have  two  or  more  edi- 
tions, Mr.  Plimpton's  library  lacks  less  than  25.  The  work 
also  describes  a  number  of  manuscripts  in  Mr.  Plimpton's 
library,  written  before  the  year  1601,  which  throw  light  upon 
the  development  of  arithmetic,  especially  the  development  of 
the  forms  of  numerals. 

In  defining  the  scope  of  his  work,  Professor  Smith  has 
shown  a  niceness  of  judgment  too  rare  among  bibliographers. 
He  has  confined  it  to  the  description  of  genuine  arithmetics, 
but,  with  a  keen  sense  for  the  needs  of  the  scholar,  he  has 
added  such  works  as  discuss  questions  relating  to  the  science 
or  art  of  numbers,  and  also  information  regarding  editions 
published  after  the  year  1600. 

The  titles  recorded  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
particular  books  and  topics  being  referred  to  from  an  index 
of  names,  places,  and  subjects.  The  description  is  most  ex- 
act— any  one  but  a  bibliographer  or  mathematician  might  say, 
too  exact.  Where  a  facsimile  of  the  title  page  is  not  given, 
titles  are  lined,  and  in  the  collation  not  only  the  page  but  the 
text  is  measured.  But  it  is  in  the  notes  that  the  author's  erudi- 
tion is  most  evident.  This  part  of  the  description  of  a  book 
is  not  only  the  most  important,  but  it  is  the  most  difficult,  and 
its  difficulty  increases  with  the  age  of  the  book.  Professor 
Smith  must  be  congratulated  upon  his  success  in  this  part 
of  his  work.  The  early  literature  of  no  subject,  I  believe, 
has  been  described  with  equal  fulness  and  care. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  labor  of  bibliographers 
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of  early  printed  books  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  work  of  printers;  the  content  of  old  books  has 
either  been  inadequately  described  or  ignored  altogether.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  no  bibliographical  work  is  more  difficult; 
it  requires  scholarship  of  a  rare  order  together  with  library 
resources  which  are  equally  rare.  In  the  present  work  we  have 
that  happy  combination. 


Modern  English:  Its  growth  and  present  use — By  George  Philip  Krapp, 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1909.     800  p.     $1.25. 

During  the  past  few  years  have  appeared  some  excellent 
books  relating  to  the  study  of  English  language  and  literar- 
ture.  Among  the  best  of  these  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and 
general  reader  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  this  book  by  Professor 
Krapp. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  preface  aptly  states  the  point  of 
departure.  "  This  book  is  not  designed  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  using  the  dictionaries,  grammars,  and  detailed  his- 
tories of  the  English  language,  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
more  profitable  and  intelligent  use  of  these  books."  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  This 
purpose  has  never  been  forgotten  by  the  author. 

Many  teachers  and  general  readers  need  just  such  help. 
No  longer  respecting  the  old  formal  grammar,  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  recognize  the  changes  of  a  vital,  growing  lan- 
guage. They  have  not  learned  to  accept  the  principles  which 
have  molded  our  speech  in  the  past,  nor  do  they  see  the  in- 
consistency of  rules  which  are  constantly  disregarded  by  the 
changes  of  the  present.  This  book  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
language  is  a  vital  social  force,  ever  responding  to  new  con- 
ditions and  accepting  new  responsibilities.  The  author  does 
not  forget  that  he  is  writing  for  the  layman.  He  considers 
special  words,  idioms,  and  language  constructions  in  a  clear 
and  simple  way,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  helped  not  only  in 
particular  cases,  but  may  have  a  point  of  view  from  which  he 
may  the  better  judge  for  himself  the  usages  of  languages. 
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Chapters  of  the  book  treat  of  the  English  people,  its  con- 
quests and  invasions;  the  general  classification  of  language; 
the  nature  and  history  of  inflections;  English  sounds,  vowels, 
and  consonants;  English  words,  their  compounds,  their  differ- 
entiation, slang,  word  borrowings,  etymology ;  and,  finally, 
English  grammar.  The  book  closes  with  a  satisfactory  bibli- 
ography and  complete  indices  of  subjects  and  words. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  three  chapters  on  inflections, 
words,  and  grammar.  These,  as  the  others,  are  written  in  a 
clear,  crisp  style,  and  attract  attention  on  account  of  their 
clearness  and  freshness.  The  examples  are  not  hackneyed. 
The  point  of  view  is  scholarly,  but  not  academic.  The  im- 
pression is  altogether  refreshing  in  arousing  one's  interest  in 
the  capabilities  of  modern  speech.  It  would  take  long  to  men- 
tion many  interesting  expressions  which  are  discust  in  the 
various  chapters  of  the  book.  A  hurried  turning  of  the  index 
of  subjects  will  call  up  many,  such  as,  artificial  language,  col- 
loquial English,  custom  in  speech,  fine  writing,  grammar, 
hybrids,  inkhorn  terms,  law  in  language,  metaphor,  purity  in 
speech,  speech  as  social  custom,  split  infinitive,  use  of  sub- 
junctive, word-pairs,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  even  greater  pleas- 
ure in  looking  through  the  word  index.  In  following  up  these 
references,  we  are  imprest  with  the  fairness  and  sanity  of  the 
explanation  in  each  case. 

The  book  seems  to  me  a  most  satisfactory  discussion  of  a 
most  important  subject,  and  should  find  its  way  into  the  library 
of  the  teacher  and  the  general  reader. 

W.  D.  Howe 

Indiana  University 


A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  an  oddly  named  book, 
Voices  for  the  speechless,  has  just  reached  us.  It  is  a 
collection  of  prose  and  poetical  selections  in  support  and 
exemplification  of  sympathetic  and  humane  feelings  for  the 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Children  might  very  well 
be  induced  to  memorize  some  of  its  contents.  It  is  edited 
by  Abraham  Firth.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1910.     372  p.     $1.00.) 
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Lessons  in  psychology,  by  Miss  Hannahs  of  the  State 
Normal  College  at  Albany,  is  a  simple  presentation  for 
normal  school  students  of  the  most  elementary  facts  of  that 
science.  (Albany,  N.  Y. :  Brandow  Printing  Co.,  219  p. 
$1.00.) 

John,  the  unafraid  is  a  curious  type  of  book.  It  is 
published  anonymously,  but  with  the  assurance  that  the 
writer  is  a  man  well  known  thruout  the  country.  It  abounds 
in  interesting  and  suggestive  reflections  on  life  and  conduct, 
and  is  distinctly  an  unusual  book.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  1910.     128  p.     $1.00.) 

It  is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  scientific  contribution  of 
exceptional  value  presented  in  a  way  that  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  reader.  We  venture  to  think 
that  Ants:  their  structure,  development  and  behavior,  by 
Professor  William  Morton  Wheeler  of  Harvard  University, 
is  such  a  book.  It  is  many  years  since  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
as  he  then  was,  published  a  book  on  this  subject  which 
attracted  wide  attention.  Professor  Wheeler  carries  his 
studies  much  farther  than  earlier  writers  have  done,  and 
as  a  result  has  made  a  contribution  to  scholarship  which  is 
worthy  of  the  best  scientific  traditions.  It  rather  pleases  a 
scholar's  fancy  to  find  a  quotation  from  Aristotle  in  the 
original  Greek  on  the  title  page  of  a  book  on  ants.  (New 
York:  Columbia  University  Press,  19 10.  xxv+66op. 
$5,00) 

Of  all  the  more  or  less  popular  books  which  have  reached 
us  on  China  of  late,  we  commend  particularly  China  and  the 
Far  East,  edited  by  George  H.  Blakeslee.  The  lectures  of 
which  the  volume  is  made  up  were  delivered  recently  at 
Clark  University,  and  are  by  various  scholars  and  public 
men.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  and 
we  only  regret  that  it  is  not  provided  with  an  index.  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.     455  P-     $2.00.) 

A  new  introductory  textbook  in  logic  is  Professor  Bode's 
Outline  of  logic,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  writer's 
study  and  teaching  at  the  universities  of  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois.      The    treatment    follows    lines    that    are    now    well 
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established,  but  we  notice  a  particularly  full  and  interesting 
discussion  of  probability  and  circumstantial  evidence.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910.     324 p.     $1.00.) 

Government  by  influence  is  the  title  of  a  capital  volume  of 
essays  and  addresses  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Dr.  Brown  deals  with  large  questions  in  a  large 
way,  and  we  commend  his  book  unreservedly  to  thoughtful 
people.     (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  19 10.    245  p. 

$i-35-) 

The  study  of  American  politics  proceeds  apace,  and  the 
newest  textbook  is  for  secondary  school  use.  It  is  entitled 
American  government,  and  the  author  is  Roscoe  L.  Ashley. 
The  amount  of  material  included  in  the  volume  is  very 
large,  and  the  questions  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  will 
be  found  useful  by  teachers.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,   1910.     xxxvi+356  p.     $1.00.) 

Herein  is  the  title  of  an  admirably  made  little  book  of 
first  German  readings.  The  editor  is  Philip  S.  Allen  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  selections  include  both 
poetry  and  prose.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1910. 
284  p.     40c.) 

A  rather  hifalutin'  book  is  Panama  and  the  canal  by 
Messrs.  Alfred  B.  Hall  and  Clarence  L.  Chester.  It  is  a 
panegyric  on  the  great  international  undertaking  at  the 
Isthmus.  The  illustrations  are  excellent.  (New  York: 
Newson  &  Co.     227  p.     60c.) 

Dr.  Ray  M.  'McConnell  of  Harvard  University  is  the 
author  of  a  very  thoughtful  and  penetrating  book  on  The 
duty  of  altruism.  Perhaps  he  does  not  solve  the  great  moral 
question  which  confronts  civilized  man,  but  he  does  compel 
attention  to  it.  He  has  read  widely  and  writes  with  sin- 
cerity and  directness.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1910.    225  p.    $1.50.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Sound  Sense  as       "  The  pressure  of  reform  upon  an  educational 
to  Vocational  system  whose  imperfections  few  of  us  con- 

Training  ceaj   from  ourselves  is  almost  entirely  utili- 

tarian in  its  aim.  It  springs  today  from  two  motives,  each 
wholly  admirable  and  right.  The  more  potent  as  yet  is  the 
zeal  for  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency.  It  is  filling  our 
greater  towns  with  schools  of  technology  and  schools  of  de- 
sign. The  artizan  may  make  himself  master,  if  he  chooses,  of 
the  theory  of  the  processes  which  he  practises  in  the  mill  and 
the  workshop.  Mr.  Runciman,  sketching  the  other  day  the  be- 
wildering variety  of  these  institutions  which  such  a  city  as 
Manchester  has  called  into  being,  past  in  review  the  whole 
ladder  of  classes  by  which  we  may  ascend  from  the  study  of 
the  elementary  processes  of  dyeing  or  weaving  up  to  the  ab- 
struse work  of  the  laboratories  which  undertake  original 
research.  More  or  less  adequate,  more  or  less  coordinated, 
the  whole  apparatus  of  practical  education  is  there,  and  it  is 
open  alike  to  the  young  artizan  who  spares  an  evening  or  two 
of  his  week  for  the  effort  to  understand  his  trade,  and  to  the 
ambitious  student  with  a  degree  in  natural  science  who  aims 
at  acquiring  the  fuller  knowledge  that  may  equip  him  to  direct 
and  even  to  innovate  or  invent.  The  pressure  of  German  com- 
petition, on  the  one  hand,  the  realization,  on  the  other,  of  the 
fate  that  befalls  the  boy  who  tumbles  without  skill  or  trade 
into  the  pitiless  sieve  of  the  labor  market,  are  driving  us 
along  the  path.  Millionaires  endow  '  Charlottenburgs,'  with 
Lord  Rosebery  to  herald  the  gift  in  speeches.  Poor  Law  Com- 
inissions  spur  us  to  find  substitutes  for  the  old  apprentice  sys- 
tem in  technical  classes  and  continuation  schools.  No  less 
practical  and  no  less  beneficial  is  the  other  typical  impulse  that 
is  molding  our  schools.     It  is  as  much  the  contribution  of  the 
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modern  woman  to  education  as  the  other  is  the  tendency  of 
the  man.  She  has  seen  the  chance  that  the  few  years  of  com- 
pulsory education  give  of  molding  a  new  race  which  will  begin 
life  with  something  nearer  the  average  of  physical  fitness  that 
is  the  common  possession  of  the  middle  class.  School  clinics, 
school  dentists,  school  nurses,  school  dinners,  and  endless 
schemes  for  fresh-air  holidays  are  some  of  its  manifestations. 
Classes  in  which  the  elder  girls  are  taught  the  duties  and  lore 
of  motherhood  are  a  development  no  less  admirable.  One 
reads  even  of  classes  in  slum  schools  in  which  the  children  of 
the  very  poor  are  taught  the  minor  economies  of  a  thrifty 
poverty,  and  learn  to  mend  a  coat  or  repair  a  broken  chair. 
It  is  a  more  capable,  a  more  healthy,  a  less  shiftless,  and  a 
less  ignorant  generation  which  will  emerge  when  these  two 
tendencies  have  reformed  our  schools.  The  zeal  is  there.  The 
ideas  are  there.  It  needs  only  that  we  should  raise  the  school 
age  to  fifteen,  follow  the  German  precedent  with  compulsory 
continuation  classes  up  to  eighteen,  and  fertilize  the  whole  sys- 
tem with  the  price  each  year  of  a  pair  of  Dreadnoughts. 

"  But  between  these  two  tendencies,  these  exclusively  prac- 
tical idols  of  education,  the  more  human  ends  of  the  school  are 
all  but  lost  from  sight.  Mr.  Runciman  regretted  that  the  teach- 
ing of  literature  plays  so  small  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
tinuation classes  which  he  reviewed  at  Manchester.  It  is  a 
nice  question  how  far  literature  can  be  '  taught '  at  all.  But 
the  criticism  was  a  just  one.  We  are  allowing  these  lads  and 
girls  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  at  the  time  of  life  when  the 
mind  is  singularly  plastic,  with  a  zest  for  discovery,  and  a 
generous  passion  for  new  impressions,  to  devote  themselves  al- 
most exclusively  to  '  bread-and-butter  '  studies.  It  is  a  deplor- 
able and  perverted  aristocratic  prejudice  which  misleads  us. 
We  think  of  the  liberal  studies  as  the  natural  monopoly  of  the 
leisured  and  the  well-to-do.  We  fail  to  realize  that  precisely 
in  proportion  as  his  daily  life  must  plunge  a  manual  worker  in 
the  deadening  monotony  of  the  mill's  routine,  is  he  forced  to 
seek  far  outside  it  the  interests  which  can  bring  to  his  mind  a 
human  dignity  and  a  contact  with  eternal  things.  A  just  so- 
ciety would  offer  to  the  mill-hand  the  mental  distractions  which 
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it  squanders  on  the  idle  children  of  his  landlord  and  his  em- 
ployer, not  because  he  needs  '  accomplishments  '  for  his  wage- 
earning,  but  because  his  mind  must  be  bent  without  them  to 
the  inhuman  service  of  the  machines  it  tends.  It  is  only  a 
mechanical  pedagog  who  can  think  of  the  disinterested  studies 
as  something  difficult  and  external  and  remote  from  the  life 
that  even  the  poorest  worker  leads.  Over  his  head,  also,  are 
the  stars,  and  under  his  feet  the  rocks.  He,  too,  can  under- 
stand the  movements  of  a  bee,  or  the  unfolding  of  a  flower. 
It  is  not  beyond  him  to  learn  enough  of  history  to  prefer  the 
novel  of  Scott  to  the  serial  in  his  evening  paper.  The  govern- 
ing classes  have  reached  that  stage  of  enlightenment  at  which 
they  understand  that  the  wealth  of  nations  demands  industrial 
efficiency  and  bodily  fitness  in  the  worker,  and  of  these  they 
make  the  exclusive  idols  of  the  schools.  They  have  not  yet 
realized  that  the  organized  pursuit  of  wealth,  which  has 
destroyed  the  joy  of  craftsmanship  and  driven  the  worker 
from  the  soil,  has  imposed  also  on  the  national  school  the 
obligation  of  aiding  the  minds  which  pass  thru  it  to  reach  the 
exits  from  the  cave." — The  Nation  (London). 


If  some  ambitious  and  earnest  secondarv 
Secondary  School       ,       .  .  ...  _,  .,,        , 

,  c  .  schoolmasters  have  their  way,  they  will  reduce 

the  college  to  the  same  condition  of  frivolous 
superficiality  and  inadequacy  that  so  many  secondary  schools 
have  reached  in  their  attempts  to  offer  everything,  from  alcohol 
as  a  poison  to  machine-design  and  zoology,  in  one  program  of 
studies.  Those  having  in  charge  a  new  movement  to  free  the 
secondary  schools  from  the  "  domination  "  of  the  colleges — a 
phrase  surely  invented  by  some  one  without  a  sense  of  humor 
— met  with  much  approval  and  commendation  so  long  as  they 
laid  their  plans  before  the  sort  of  amiable  gentlemen  in  high 
place  who  sign  any  petition  that  is  laid  before  them,  and  sig- 
nify approval  of  any  course  that  well-intentioned  people  pro- 
pose. But  they  also  consulted  ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
one  of  the  very  few  Americans  who  habitually  think,  and  this 
is  the  staggering  answer  that  they  received : 

"  The  weak  points  of  your  statement  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
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following:  (1)  You  call  attention  to  the  entrance  requirements 
of  Clark  College.  These  are  the  lowest  and  most  enfeebling 
for  secondary  schools  ever  made  in  New  England.  (2)  You 
approve  the  certificate  method  of  entrance,  which  has  had  a 
most  deplorable  effect  on  the  quality  of  secondary  schools  all 
over  the  country,  and  has  distinctly  lowered  the  quality  of  the 
entering  classes  of  the  American  universities  in  general.  (3) 
You  recommend  that  a  youth  whose  education  is  to  be  pro- 
longed learn  but  one  foreign  language  up  to  his  nineteenth 
year.  This  doctrine  flies  in  the  face  of  all  experience  concern- 
ing the  right  age  to  learn  the  elements  of  foreign  languages. 
The  policy  is  right  for  children  whose  education  is  to  stop  at 
eighteen,  or  earlier;  but  it  is  utterly  wrong  for  those  whose 
education  is  to  be  prolonged.  (4)  You  seem  to  sanction  in 
your  first  paragraph  the  absurd  antithesis  between  '  preparation 
for  life '  and  '  preparation  for  college.'  '  Preparation  for 
life  '  in  this  sense  means  only  that  imperfect  preparation  which 
those  can  receive  who  must  begin  to  earn  money  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  earlier.  '  Preparation  for  college  '  means 
preparation  for  a  training  subsequent  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
which  may  last  from  three  to  seven  years.  College  education, 
in  short,  is  much  more  truly  and  effectively  preparation  for 
life  than  any  other  form  of  education. 

"  I  agree  with  you  that  the  changes  you  advocate  amount  to 
a  '  reorganization  of  secondary  education ' ;  but  the  essence  of 
the  reorganization,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  differentiation  among 
high  schools  and  greater  range  of  selection  among  studies  for 
pupils." 

Meanwhile,  the  product  of  the  despised  and  much-abused 
colleges  continues  to  do  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  world's 
hardest  and  best  work,  and  to  furnish  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ideas  that  rule  mankind.  Culturine,  as  a  kind  of  breakfast 
food  substitute  for  culture,  is  still  in  the  vocative. 


A  Socialist  Opinion  lt  is  a  comfort,  and  something  of  a  relief,  to 
of  the  University  find  that  gentlemen  who  enjoy  throwing  mis- 
of  Berlin  sjjes  at  tne  work  an(j  influence  of  the  leading 

universities  of  the  world,  are  not  all  in  the  United  States.    When 
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the  impressive  and  well-conducted  ceremonies  commemorative 
of  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
were  at  their  height,  and  when  glowing  panegyrics  upon  the 
university,  its  history,  and  its  influence,  were  being  pronounced 
by  some  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  scholars  and  states- 
men, these  alleged  "  facts "  were  printed  conspicuously  by 
Vorw'drts,  the  organ  of  the  Socialist-Democracy  in  Berlin: 

"  The  University  of  Berlin  has  fallen  far  behind  other  universities  in 
many  departments,  particularly  in  the  natural  sciences. 

"  It  is  purely  a  class  institution  which  really  does  nothing  but  train  the 
young  people  of  the  propertied  classes  and  serve  the  purposes  of  the  rul- 
ing official  class. 

"  It  serves  as  the  scientific  bodyguard  of  the  Hohenzollern  family. 

"  Its  autonomy  is  a  hollow  sham,  and  for  many  years  has  been  referred 
to  only  ironically.  The  cases  of  Schweninger  and  Bernhard,  and  the 
'  Althoff  system  '  are  illustrations. 

"  What  the  freedom  of  investigation  amounts  to  is  shown  by  the 
disciplining  of  Diihring  and  Arons,  and  by  the  significant  fact  that  no 
Socialist  is  permitted  to  teach  within  the  sacred  walls. 

"  The  academic  freedom  of  the  university  is  illustrated  by  its  being  con- 
tinually kept  in  leading-strings  by  the  Government,  and  by  the  sharp  sup- 
pression of  all  independent  movements.  To  their  honor  be  it  said  that  the 
students,  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  exclusive  societies,  have  no  part 
in  the  celebration.  Students  from  other  countries  are  spied  upon  by  the 
police. 

"  The  popularity  of  the  University  of  Berlin  consists  in  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  German  people,  and  wishes  for  none.  To  say 
nothing  of  foreign  universities  which  are  open  to  every  citizen,  Berlin 
stands  far  behind  the  other  German  universities,  even  the  smallest  of 
them,  in  offering  courses  of  instruction  that  are  of  value  to  the  people 
at  large." 

All  of  which,  mutatis  mutandis,  sounds  strangely  familiar 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  University  of  Berlin  is  ob- 
viously in  a  very  bad  way.  According  to  sound  American 
precedent,  there  should  appear  pretty  soon  a  half-dozen 
identical  letters  to  newspapers,  revealing  widespread  discontent 
with  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  and  then,  a  little  later,  one 
or  two  bright  yellow  articles  in  the  German  monthly  magazines. 
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THE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 
AS  INFLUENCED  BY  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSE 

The  college  course  is  today  receiving  at  least  its  share  of  dis- 
cussion on  the  part  both  of  professionals  and  amateurs.  In 
these  discussions  references  to  the  relations  of  the  college  to 
the  life-work  of  the  men  who  graduate  from  it  are  constant, 
but  specific  information  as  to  the  nature  of  that  relation  is  not 
so  easily  found.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  come  upon  at  all. 
It  occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  some  definite  data  as  to  how 
the  college  men  of  the  present  time  themselves  regard  this  re- 
lation might  be  of  service.  Accordingly  I  sent  a  letter  of 
inquiry  to  the  members  of  the  classes  of  1908-09-10  of  a  typ- 
ical independent  college,  Dartmouth,  and  a  typical  university 
college,  Columbia.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  was,  of  course, 
just  what  influence  the  college  course  had  exerted  on  each 
man's  choice  of  a  life  career.  I  knew,  however,  from  experi- 
ence, that  a  direct  inquiry  upon  this  point  would  be  likely  to 
force  the  answer,  and  I  therefore  endeavored  to  get  the  in- 
formation, so  to  speak,  between  the  lines  from  the  answers 
to  the  following  inquiries : 

Have  you  come  to  a  fairly  definite  decision  as  to  what  your 
life  work  is  to  be? 

Nature  of  work. 

Was  the  decision  reached  before  entering  college? 

If  after  entering,  was  it  in  the  freshman,  sophomore  year, 
junior  or  senior  year,  or  after  graduation  ? 
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If  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  state  in  a  few  words  the  rea- 
son for  your  decision. 

If  you  have  changed  one  fairly  definite  plan  for  another, 
kindly  indicate  the  time  of  change  and  the  reason  for  it. 

In  all  800  inquiries  may  be  assumed  to  have  reached  their 
destination,  and  up  to  the  present  519  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived. I  have  not  endeavored  to  round  up  the  men  who  have 
not  replied;  for  even  the  clinical  material  of  educational  in- 
quiry possesses  as  individuals  some  rights  of  privacy,  and, 
considering  my  own  record  in  such  matters,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  complain  if  the  "  inclosed  postage  stamp  "  has  been  used 
for  another,  and,  to  the  recipient,  more  useful  purpose. 

The  addresses  of  the  men  who  failed  to  reply  have  been 
checked  up  roughly.  The  number  who  are  apparently  in  uni- 
versity professional  schools  or  in  teaching  positions  make  it 
clear  that  we  may  safely  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  general 
conditions  from  the  replies  that  have  been  received,  provided 
we  remember  that  the  proportion  of  men  still  in  doubt  as  to 
their  future  work  is  naturally  greater  in  the  case  of  men  who 
did  not  reply  than  in  that  of  those  who  did. 

The  first  thing  which  the  replies  show  is  that  the  young  col- 
lege man  of  say  twenty-three  is  pretty  sure  to  possess  a  definite 
idea  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  life.  Only  twenty- 
six  men  replied  that  they  had  come  to  no  definite  decision  as 
yet.  Of  the  493  who  had  made  up  their  minds,  216  had  done 
so  before  going  to  college,  and  had  not  changed  since.  Forty- 
three  did  not  make  up  their  minds  until  after  graduation.  For 
those  who  decided  while  in  college,  the  junior  year  seems  to  be 
the  critical  period,  eighty-seven  men  reporting  that  the  deci- 
sion was  reached  in  that  year,  as  against  twenty  in  the  fresh- 
man, thirty-eight  in  the  sophomore,  and  sixty-three  in  the 
senior  year.  One  reason  for  this  may  well  be  that,  consider- 
ing the  present  age  for  college  entrance,  a  student's  twenty- 
first  birthday  is  likely  to  fall  in  his  junior  year.  Thirty-two 
men  did  not  specifically  indicate  in  their  replies  the  time  when 
their  decision  was  reached. 

The  actual  choices  of  career  affect  our  inquiry  only  sec- 
ondarily, but  they  are  interesting  as  showing  the  professional 
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trend  in  a  college  such  as  Columbia,  where  a  college  student 
may  elect  professional  work  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  In- 
deed, a  similar  influence  is  seen  from  the  opportunities  open  to 
the  Dartmouth  undergraduate  in  the  Thayer,  the  Tuck,  and 
the  Medical  Schools. 


Agriculture    and    forestry    15 

Architecture    4 

Business    107 

Engineering     45 

Financial     36 

Letters  (including  journalism,  etc.)    17 

Law    96 

Manufacturing    28 

Medicine     32 

Ministry    20 

Public    service    20 

Teaching  and  research   66 

Unclassified     7 


493 


We  have  now  some  general  idea  as  to  what  about  500 
young  college  men  are  actually  planning  to  do  with  their 
lives.  Let  us  see  their  reasons  for  these  plans,  and  in  par- 
ticular just  what  their  college  experience  has  had  to  do  with 
the  matter.  Not  all  of  them  who  replied  gave  any  reason  at 
all,  and,  as  is  natural,  a  number  of  those  who  did,  gave  more 
than  one  reason.  In  checking  up  the  answers,  therefore,  I 
have  apportioned  these  pro  rata,  so  that  the  answers  represent 
not  only  whole  "  votes,"  but  one-half  and  one-third  votes. 

More  than  half  the  reasons  are  not  very  illuminating — 
which  is  in  part  at  least  the  penalty  one  pays  for  deliberate 
failure  to  "  beg  the  answer "  in  the  form  of  question.  Of 
these  vague  replies  eighty- four  were  to  the  effect  that  the  work 
was  likely  to  be  congenial;  fifty-seven  that  the  calling  chosen 
was  one  for  which  the  man  seemed  best  fitted;  in  twenty-three 
cases  it  was  apparently  the  path  of  least  resistance.  The  more 
definite  factors,  when  given,  are  interesting.  The  thirty-five 
votes  for  an  opportunity  for  service,  and  the  twenty- four  for  a 
career  with  wide  opportunities  are  promising  signs  for  which 
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the  college  may  fairly  take  some  credit.  We  shall  see  in  a 
moment  that  the  college  had  better  take  all  the  credit  it  can. 
The  sixteen  decisions  for  an  outdoor  life,  most  of  them  from 
men  who  are  preparing  for  forestry,  is  an  interesting  sign  of 
the  times.  Only  twenty-three  men  con  f est  to  choosing  their 
work  chiefly  for  the  financial  reward  immediate  or  prospective, 
and  several  of  these  had  others  depending  upon  them.  Nine- 
teen men  chose  some  particular  calling  as  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion, because  they  liked  the  sample  of  it  they  got  in  summer 
employment;  twenty-seven  were  decided  by  the  opening  up  of 
some  specific  opportunity,  and  fifty-two  by  the  example  of 
parents  or  other  relatives. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  college  was  not  men- 
tioned at  all  as  a  factor  in  the  student's  choice.  Indeed,  sev- 
eral men,  guessing  the  main  object  of  the  inquiry,  made  it  a 
point  to  write  that  their  college  career  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  plans  for  the  future.  Of  the  men  who  had  made 
no  change  in  their  program,  twenty-nine  referred  specifically 
to  the  college  courses  as  influencing  their  decision — and  one 
only  of  these  confest  to  having  asked  and  taken  the  advice 
of  his  professors. 

Eighty-seven  men  changed  their  plans  during  the  college 
course.  The  comparatively  small  number  of  these  changes 
(only  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  replying)  is,  I  think, 
significant,  as  is  also  the  large  proportion  of  changes  which 
apparently  came  from  causes  lying  outside  of  the  program. 
In  forty  of  the  seventy  cases  where  specific  reason  for  the 
change  is  given,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  student's  college 
career.  Some  men  were  turned  by  a  specific  business  oppor- 
tunity ;  an  early  marriage  caused  one  man  to  give  up  the  study 
of  medicine  and  take  a  teaching  position;  others  changed  for 
reasons  of  health,  family  affairs,  and  the  like.  Five  changes 
were  due  to  indirect  college  influence,  e.g.,  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry resulting  from  a  student's  visit  to  Northfield,  a  change 
from  medicine  to  law  due  to  success  in  college  debating.  Six- 
teen men  changed  their  plan  because  they  disliked  the  sample 
they  received  in  college  of  the  work  required  in  the  calling  of 
their  first  choice;  a  biological  course,  for  example,  turned  more 
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than  one  prospective  doctor  into  a  lawyer,  and,  particularly 
at  Columbia,  the  chance  to  offer  professional  work  toward  the 
college  degree  gave  several  undergraduates  all  they  desired  of 
law,  medicine,  or  architecture.  (It  must  not  be  forgotten,  by 
the  way,  that  the  men  with  whom  we  are  dealing  are  not  the 
lame  ducks  of  college  life;  they  had  at  least  entered  the  senior 
class  with  good  standing,  or  they  would  not  have  received  an 
inquiry.)  Only  twenty-five  men  changed  their  plans  because 
of  the  irresistible  attraction  of  some  college  subject.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  reply  received  was  from  a  man  who  had 
intended  to  be  an  engineer,  but  who  became  greatly  interested 
in  an  elementary  law  course.  He  cast  about  for  some  occu- 
pation which  would  enable  him  to  serve  both  masters,  and  he 
has  found  what  he  wanted  in  patent  law. 

No  conception  can  be  given  in  a  brief  article  of  the  interest 
of  the  individual  replies  as  documents  humaines.  One  man 
used  the  blank  to  preach  a  Christian  Science  sermon.  Another 
explained  how  acquaintance  with  Jack  London  had  turned 
him  to  the  task  of  improving  the  social  order.  Another, 
who  had  planned  to  be  an  artist,  found  his  esthetic  taste 
atrophied  after  four  years  of  undergraduate  life.  One  man 
gave  up  his  plans  to  be  a  teacher  because  the  college  instructor 
imprest  him  as  singularly  remote  from  the  real  things  of 
life.  Another  whose  triple  ambition  was  to  lead  a  life  that 
was  at  once  spiritual,  active,  and  practically  useful  has,  after 
considering  the  law  and  ministry,  decided  upon  Y.M.C.A. 
work.  A  manufacturer,  in  moments  of  depression,  thought 
of  becoming  a  professional  musician.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  him  who  decided  upon  the  law  as  a  career  at  the  age  of 
five,  and  on  the  other  the  man  who  gave  up  its  study  because 
of  the  difficulty  attending  the  practise  of  law  by  an  honest 
man.  One  man  considered  for  a  long  time  the  rival  attrac- 
tions of  chair-making  and  teaching,  and  finally  decided  upon 
the  latter.  On  the  whole,  the  most  interesting  replies  are 
those  from  men  who,  like  the  patent  lawyer  of  whom  I  spoke, 
have  thought  out  their  own  line  and  then  followed  it,  even  if 
it  led  off  the  beaten  path,  and  of  these  there  are  a  considerable 
number. 
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I  have  cited  these  random  examples  largely  in  the  hope  that 
men  in  other  colleges  may  be  led  to  make  inquiries  along 
the  same  lines.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  actual  re- 
lationship of  the  college  to  the  student  in  this  matter  of  life- 
work,  as  it  is  indicated  from  the  replies  received  by  me, 
differs  considerably  from  the  offhand  opinion  on  the  subject 
now  held  by  most  men  engaged  in  college  teaching.  It  seems 
to  me  further  that  the  question  has  sufficient  practical  im- 
portance in  these  days  when  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
an  American  college  is  not  a  German  university,  to  justify 
a  study  of  five  thousand  cases  instead  of  five  hundred. 

If  my  information  is  typical,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
boys  before  entering  college  have  decided  upon  a  very  definite 
scheme  of  life  from  which  they  are  not  likely  to  change. 
The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether  the  colleges  are  using 
intelligently  the  lever  which  this  places  in  their  hands.  A 
competent  instructor  or  dean,  having  ascertained  the  boy's 
ambition,  ought  to  be  able  to  focus  his  interest,  according  to 
the  type  of  boy  with  whom  he  is  dealing,  either  in  the  subjects 
which  form  a  broad  foundation  for  his  work  or  in  those 
which  lead  directly  toward  it. 

The  references  to  the  influence  of  what  are  generally  known 
as  undergraduate  activities  are  scattering,  but  there  are  enough 
of  them  to  furnish  one  more  argument  for  paying  attention 
to  these  as  integral  parts  of  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
college.  A  faculty  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  when  it  has  de- 
vised machinery  to  prevent  abuses.  It  ought  not  to  limit  itself 
to  keeping  some  boys  out  of  these  activities,  for  there  are 
at  least  as  many  boys  who  ought  to  be  led  into  them. 

Finally,  knowledge  that  a  student  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  he  will  do,  or  that  he  is  thinking  of  changing 
a  program  previously  formed,  is  of  no  small  importance.  Here 
is  an  actual  hinge  in  the  armor  of  "  remoteness "  for  the 
college  to  attack  in  making  its  endeavor  to  establish  a  real 
personal  influence  with  the  student.  It  is  startling  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  in  so  many  cases  that  a  student  had  no  ex- 
pectation whatever  that  the  faculty  could  or  would  be  of  any 
help  to  him.     I  do  not  mean  that  an  undergraduate  should 
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be  pestered  with  suggestions  and  advice,  but  the  college  cer- 
tainly can  fairly  be  expected  to  have  a  little  more  to  do  with 
his  decision  upon  so  vital  a  matter  than  appears  to  be  the  case 
at  present.  I  am  confident  that  many  a  student,  particularly 
in  the  great  middle  class  of  men,  conspicuous  neither  for 
brilliancy  nor  for  delinquency,  and  therefore  too  often  left 
wholly  to  their  own  devices,  would  welcome  a  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  college  in  his  future 
career. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 
Columbia  College 


II 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LATIN  ' 
COURSE  » 

My  subject  is  a  large  one,  but  I  intend  merely  to  take  a 
hasty  account  of  the  elements  which  constitute  the  Latin 
course.  I  have  no  single  formula  to  express  the  proper 
proportion  and  relation  of  these  elements.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  any  original  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  but  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  if  what  I  shall  say  leads  any  of  you  to  examine  for 
himself  anew  the  whole  question  of  the  place  of  Latin  in 
education,  and  to  base  upon  the  results  of  this  examination 
a  consistent  plan  for  his  work.  Just  now  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  we  strengthen  our  position  wherever  it  is  weak. 
The  colleges,  having  loosened  the  reins  a  little,  will  watch 
critically  to  see  whether  we  fall  into  a  freer  and  faster  stride 
and  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road;  if  we  do,  who  can  say 
that  they  will  not  sometime  give  us  our  heads  completely? 
Can  we  do  better,  then,  than  continue  in  the  old  way?  Is 
there  room  for  material  improvement  in  our  work,  any  valid 
reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  state  of  things? 
One  of  our  hosts  here  today  is  rather  disgusted  with  my  in- 
sistence on  the  defects  in  our  teaching,  and  has  urged  upon 
me  the  evidence  that  Latin  is  holding  its  own  in  the  schools, 
both  in  the  number  of  students  it  attracts  and  in  the  training 
it  gives.  Those  of  you  who  agree  with  him  will  not  wish 
to  hear  me  further,  for  I  start  with  the  assumption  that  much 
of  our  teaching  is  radically  wrong. 

My  assumption  would  not  be  invalidated  by  proof  that 
other  subjects  are  not  taught  so  well,  and  the  facts  which 

1  An  address  at  the  Conference  on  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Dartmouth  College,  May  20,  1910. 
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are  commonly  advanced  as  proof  of  this  are  misleading.  I 
grant  that  boys  who  have  studied  Latin  are  likely  to  excel 
in  college,  but  maintain  that  this  excellence  is  not  so  much 
due  to  our  teaching  as  to  the  avoidance  of  the  subject  by 
weak  students,  the  greater  length  of  the  Latin  course,  and 
especially  the  superiority  of  the  subject  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing. Believing,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  vantage-ground  in 
the  great  intrinsic  value  of  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion, I  feel  that  we  shall  be  recreant  if  we  do  not  fortify  and 
keep  it.  As  to  the  statistics  of  which  the  defenders  of  the 
faith  have  made  so  good  use  the  past  few  years,  I  should  take 
greater  satisfaction  in  them  if  they  showed  that  a  due  pro- 
portion of  all  students  who  begin  Latin  finish  the  course  and 
continue  the  study  in  college,  in  case  they  go  to  college. 

I  remain  unconvinced  in  the  face  of  still  another  kind  of 
evidence,  the  testimony  of  successful  men  that  the  study  of 
Latin  contributed  to  their  success  and  enriched  their  lives. 
This  testimony  is  conclusive  as  to  the  value  of  the  study,  but 
is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  question.  These  men  belong 
to  a  generation  that  is  passing;  the  study  of  the  classics  formed 
the  backbone  of  their  education;  many  of  them  have  con- 
tinued to  read  in  the  classical  literatures  and  to  feel  a  keen 
interest  in  classical  antiquity  thruout  life.  How  many  of 
our  own  students  read  the  Latin  writers  after  leaving  school? 
How  many  of  them  will  bear  witness  for  the  classics  in  later 
life?  I  would  not  imply  that  an  unfavorable  answer  to  these 
questions  altogether  condemns  us.  Times  have  changed.  It 
may  be  that  American  education  is  destined  to  cease  sometime 
to  be  centrifugal  and  to  become  centripetal  again.  In  that 
event  the  classics  will  surely  be  one  of  the  centers.  I  am  not, 
however,  a  pronounced  reactionary.  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  a  little  Latin  for  the  many  may  be  worth  more  than  a 
great  deal  for  the  few,  and  I  should  not  wish  to  return  to  all 
the  ways  of  the  Latin  teacher  of  the  olden  time.  Nor  am  I 
altogether  pessimistic,  tho  I  do  seem  to  myself  to  see  clearly 
the  coming  of  a  day  of  reckoning.  My  contention  is  that  the 
Latin  course  should  be  revised  by  its  friends — absit  omen. 

No  long  argument  a  priori  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that 
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the  work  can  not  be  perfect  when  the  workmen  disagree  as 
to  the  employment  for  which  it  is  intended,  yet  not  only  are 
those  Latin  teachers  who  have  an  end  in  view  hopelessly  at 
variance  but  many  even  have  no  deliberate  design  whatever. 
Probably  most  of  you  have  read  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  made  by  the  Classical  journal.  In  the  re- 
plies sent  by  teachers  in  secondary  schools  to  an  inquiry  about 
the  aim  of  their  teaching,  the  ability  to  read  the  classical 
languages  was  mentioned  only  13  times,  to  127  references 
to  other  objects,  and  was  not  mentioned  at  all  in  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  replies.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of  the 
writers  were  so  unsophisticated  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  anything  but  the  ability  to  read  could  be  put  in  first  place. 
If  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements in  Latin  accomplishes  nothing  else,  it  is  amply 
justified  by  its  declaration  of  the  primacy  of  this  ideal.  Com- 
plete realization  of  an  ideal  is  denied  us;  its  potency  lies  in 
the  effort  to  attain  it.  So,  in  our  teaching,  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  the  end,  the  measurement  of  results  by  a  true 
standard  are  essential  to  high  success.  If  we  regard  prepara- 
tion for  the  Latin  courses  of  the  colleges,  the  ability  to  read 
understandingly  is  itself  the  chief  consideration.  If  we  con- 
sult rather  the  good  of  the  greater  number  who  will  pursue 
the  study  only  for  two  or  three  or  four  short  years,  we  shall 
still  find  that  the  diverse  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  it 
are  derived  either  from  reading  or  from  the  processes  in- 
volved in  learning  to  read.  There  is  one  exception,  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  life  and  institutions.  If  this  is  the  chief 
thing,  as  some  of  our  own  number  say,  Latin  hasn't  a  leg 
to  stand  on.  The  work  can  be  done  better  and  more  econom- 
ically by  the  teacher  of  history  and  the  excellent  books  in 
English  which  now  cover  nearly  the  whole  field.  I  have 
heard  it  said  recently  that  the  by-products  of  Latin  study 
are  more  important  than  the  reading  of  Latin,  and  to  that  I 
heartily  subscribe.  "  It  is  constantly  the  case,"  we  are  told, 
"  that  the  by-products  of  a  complex  industry  are  found  to  be 
the  sole  source  of  business  profit."  Yet  there  can  not  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  by-product  without  a  process  and  a  main  product. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  turn  at  this 
point  to  methods  of  teaching  what  has  been  called  the  art  of 
reading  Latin.  I  have,  however,  said  what  I  had  to  say  on 
this  topic  in  an  article  to  be  printed  in  the  June  Classical 
journal,  and  I  wish  now  to  direct  your  attention  briefly  to 
the  foundations  and  the  accessories  of  our  work.  Our  atti- 
tude toward  these  should  be  determined  by  three  considera- 
tions,— the  necessity  of  economy  of  time,  the  student's  right 
to  know  the  dimensions  of  his  daily  task,  and  the  teacher's 
duty  to  teach.  There  could  scarcely  be  made  a  more  com- 
monplace statement  than  that,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  great  majority  of  Latin 
teachers  do  not  recognize  the  compelling  force  of  any  of  these 
things.  Most  do,  it  is  true,  lament  the  impossibility  of  accom- 
plishing their  appointed  task  in  the  time  that  is  meted  out  to 
them,  but  make  no  attempt  to  cut  their  coat  according  to  their 
cloth.  It  is  a  nice,  perhaps  a  bootless,  question  to  inquire  how 
far  the  quantitative  requirements  for  admission  to  college  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  all  sense  of  proportion  in  the  Latin 
work  of  the  schools.  It  avails  little,  too,  to  argue  that  the 
college  entrance  requirements,  and  indeed  the  effective  han- 
dling of  the  subject  as  a  powerful  factor  in  education,  call  for 
a  more  generous  allotment  of  the  student's  time.  The  Latin 
teacher  is  barely  able  to  prevent  a  reduction  from  the  present 
allowance,  and  the  colleges  feel  that  the  relinquishment  of 
quantitative  demands  would  furnish  a  pretext  for  a  general 
curtailment  of  the  Latin  course. 

Professor  Johnston  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  sore  places 
in  our  work  in  his  paper  on  "  The  teaching  of  second-year 
Latin,"  printed  in  the  School  review,  vol.  x.  This  is  the 
vagueness  of  its  outline  as  seen  by  the  student,  the  immensity 
of  its  extent.  In  Professor  Johnston's  words,  the  trouble  with 
second-year  Latin  is  due  "  to  -the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  so 
assign  the  lessons  and  conduct  the  recitations  that  the  pupil 
may  make  adequate  preparation  for  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  hazy,  indefinite,  and  shifting  methods  of  teaching."  These 
faults  are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  work  of  the  second 
year.     I  wish  to  repeat  Professor  Johnston's  charge  under 
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three  specifications :  first,  the  student  does  not  know  just  what 
he  is  expected  to  do;  second,  he  does  not  know  how  to  do 
what  he  does  know  is  expected  of  him;  third,  he  is  expected 
to  do  some  things  that  he  can  not  afford  to  do.  These  par- 
ticulars are  identical,  tho  in  changed  order  and  negative  form, 
with  the  considerations  which  I  have  already  suggested  as 
the  determinants  of  our  treatment  of  the  questions  we  are  now 
to  consider. 

The  first  year  of  Latin  is  made  unduly  hard  thru  the 
prevalence  of  a  blind  belief  that  all  the  accidence  and  most 
of  the  syntax  of  the  language  must  be  mastered  before  read- 
ing begins.  In  these  first  lessons,  at  least,  it  would  be  well 
to  follow  Professor  Johnston's  golden  rule  of  teaching: 
"  Never  do  today  what  you  can  postpone  until  tomorrow." 
All  the  regular  inflections  must  be  learned  at  this  stage,  and 
the  irregular  forms  which  will  be  met  frequently  in  the  first 
reading.  A  thoro  knowledge  of  forms  is  the  only  sound 
foundation  for  future  work,  but  it  is  not  enough  that  they 
be  known  in  their  place  in  the  paradigms.  The  important 
thing  is  sure  and  quick  recognition  of  their  force  in  the 
sentence,  and  for  this  reason  there  should  be  an  abundance 
of  both  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  exercises.  One 
ought  not  to  despair  of  the  student  who  is  hard  put  to  it  to 
commit  paradigms  to  memory  or  to  retain  them,  since  this 
is  not  the  highest  form  of  linguistic  ability.  He  may  find 
himself  when  the  language  begins  to  appeal  to  him  as  a 
vehicle  for  thought,  and  then  learn  the  forms  in  their  vital 
relations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  isolate  each  declension  and  con- 
jugation, for  their  resemblances  and  differences  can  be  made 
a  mnemonic  aid  of  the  greatest  value.  For  example,  a  new 
tense  may  be  inflected  in  all  the  regular  conjugations  by  the 
synthesis  of  stem,  tense-sign,  and  personal  ending  before  it  is 
assigned  for  memorizing. 

Whatever  view  we  may  hold  as  to  the  best  way  of  learning 
forms,  we  all  agree  that  syntax  can  be  laid  hold  of  firmly 
only  as  one  reads.  The  beginner's  book,  then,  should  treat 
no  constructions  which  are  not  absolutely  needed  for  the  start 
in  reading.     There  is  a  chance  here  for  a  saving  of  time  and 
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greater  concentration  of  the  student's  efforts.  Not  only  should 
all  unusual  constructions  be  left  to  be  explained  where  they 
occur  in  the  literature  and  all  the  more  difficult  ones  be  post- 
poned until  their  time  comes  in  a  systematic  treatment  of 
syntax  or  until  the  understanding  of  them  is  necessary  to 
further  progress,  but  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  put  into 
categories  those  which  offer  no  obstacle  to  an  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish rendering  of  the  form.  For  instance,  no  rules  need  be 
given  for  the  uses  of  the  genitive  usually  found  in  beginners' 
books,  nor  for  case-constructions  in  which  a  preposition  is 
regularly  employed. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  learn  in  the  first 
year  a  vocabulary  which  will  not  be  used  later,  or  not  used 
before  it  is  forgotten.  Some  preliminary  practise  in  reading 
a  simple  connected  text  is  indispensable  to  a  good  start  in  the 
required  reading.  It  should  be  commenced  early  in  the  year, 
that  the  great  mass  of  forms  and  the  other  difficulties  of  the 
initial  stage  may  be  diluted  and  rendered  palatable.  "  Made 
Latin  "  or  a  simplified  text  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  material  is 
so  graded  as  to  fit  its  intended  use.  In  vocabulary  and  style 
it  should  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  required  reading. 

The  new  requirements  proposed  by  the  Commission  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin,  and  already  adopted 
by  many  colleges,  leave  the  choice  of  works  to  be  read,  within 
certain  limits,  to  the  schools.  Perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while 
for  me  to  speak  briefly  of  the  possibilities  now  open  to  us,  in 
the  light  of  my  experience  in  reading  with  my  boys  some  of 
the  works  included  in  the  new  canon  but  not  much  studied 
hitherto  in  our  schools.  Let  me  begin  with  the  familiar 
Gallic  war.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  banish  Caesar 
-entirely  from  the  schools.  His  writings  lend  themselves  to 
instruction  in  grammar;  the  concreteness  of  the  thought  fits 
them  admirably  for  the  first  essay  in  sustained  translation; 
it  is  possible  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  their  vocabu- 
lary and  style  to  begin  early  to  read  at  sight;  they  are  not 
uninteresting  to  boys  at  least  (I  am  not  sure  about  girls),  if 
the  teacher  shows  some  interest  in  them  himself,  brings  out 
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their  significance,  and  makes  each  piece  of  description  and 
every  episode  a  reality;  their  very  savagery  furnishes  occasion 
for  the  inculcation  of  ethics  and  political  morality.  But  we 
do  not  make  the  most  of  the  Gallic  war  if  we  confine  our 
students  to  the  first  four  books.  The  first  is  the  hardest  of 
the  seven,  and  the  other  three  have  long  stretches  of  com- 
paratively little  interest.  We  are  now  free  to  make  selections 
from  the  entire  work.  I  think  I  should  begin  with  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  geography  of  Gaul,  then  jump  to  the 
description  and  comparison  of  Gaul  and  Germany  in  the 
sixth  book;  from  this  point  the  selections  might  be  varied 
from  year  to  year.  The  following  are  recommended  by  their 
subject-matter:  the  campaign  against  the  Veneti  (Book  III), 
the  two  expeditions  to  Britain  (Books  IV  and  V),  the  attacks 
upon  the  camps  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta  and  of  Cicero  (Book  V), 
and  the  uprising  under  Vercingetorix  (Book  VII).  I  have 
several  years  read  with  a  class  parts  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Civil  war,  but  despite  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus  in  Roman  history  I  am  convinced  that  Caesar's  account 
of  the  campaign  has  far  less  interest  for  boys  than  much  of 
the  Gallic  war.  If  you  have  not  used  the  Lives  of  Nepos  as 
a  schoolbook,  let  me  persuade  you  to  try  the  experiment,  sub- 
stituting an  equivalent  amount  for  one  or  two  books  of 
Caesar  from  the  lives  of  the  greater  historical  characters. 
Apart  from  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  concreteness  of 
Nepos's  style,  and  the  attraction  which  romantic  biographies 
of  great  men  have  for  the  young,  there  is  a  peculiar  advantage 
in  that  the  subject-matter  is  divided  into  small,  distinct  parts, 
each  of  which  can  be  apprehended  as  a  whole  by  the  most 
immature  mind. 

The  new  requirements  retain  the  specific  prescription  of 
Cicero's  speeches  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias,  and 
schools  that  have  found  it  impossible  to  read  in  the  third  year 
more  than  the  six  orations  which  have  been  prescribed  hitherto 
will  therefore  be  free  to  substitute  other  works  for  the  Catili- 
narian  orations  only.  Some  teachers,  doubtless,  will  feel 
that  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ought  not  to  lose  its  prominence 
in  the  school  course,  but  the  last  two  speeches  seem  to  me  the 
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only  ones  of  the  series  that  are  worth  while.  The  history 
of  the  conspiracy  may  be  read  more  understanding^,  despite 
perversions  of  fact,  and  more  comfortably,  in  Sallust. 
At  Exeter  we  omit  Chapters  I-IV  and  VI-XIII  of 
the  Catiline.  If  you  are  able  to  read  a  little  Cicero 
in  the  fourth  year,  and  it  is  unwise  to  let  the  year  pass 
with  no  study  of  prose,  do  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  read 
some  of  Cicero's  letters  or  the  De  senectute.  The  pleasure 
which  a  class  takes  in  the  former  is  easily  explained,  but  I 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  charm  of  the  latter 
thoroly  appreciated  by  boys,  Fronto  says :  Omnes  Ciceronis 
epistnlas  legendas  censeo,  mea  sententia  vel  magis  quam  ontnes 
eius  orationes.  This  estimate  is  sound,  but  we  can  not  read 
all  of  the  letters,  nor  can  we  afford  to  forego  the  study  of  the 
rhetorical  art,  the  elaboration  of  style  in  the  speeches.  Some 
few  letters  should  be  chosen  for  their  human  interest  or  for 
their  bearing  upon  the  contents  of  other  reading  in  the  course, 
and  inasmuch  as  many  different  matters  are  often  touched 
upon  in  a  single  letter,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
cerpting the  simpler  or  more  interesting  parts.  Sallust's 
Jugurthine  war,  which  is  offered  as  another  substitute  for 
the  orations  against  Catiline,  I  do  not  dwell  upon,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  available  in  a  school  edition. 

As  I  hold  that  there  should  be  some  prose  in  the  last  year 
of  the  course,  so  I  favor  the  reading  of  at  least  a  modicum 
of  poetry  in  the  third  year,  and  even  in  the  second.  Vergil 
should  be  postponed  to  the  fourth  year,  for  the  Mneid  is  too 
precious  to  be  given  into  the  awkward  hands  of  the  tyro.  If 
the  student  first  gains  some  familiarity  with  the  hexameters 
of  Ovid,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  2Eneid  will  be  appreciated 
as  poetry.  Besides,  Ovid  is  better  suited  than  Vergil  to  the 
earlier  years  of  the  course  from  what  Professor  Duff  calls 
"  his  faculty  of  limpid  and  rapid  narration,"  the  brevity  of 
his  narratives,  and  the  nature  of  his  theme.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  Metamorphoses,  but  elegiac  verse  is  easily 
understood,  and  Ovid's  practise  of  closing  the  thought  with 
the  pentameter  makes  for  simplicity  of  expression.  Much 
of  the  Fasti  is  instructive  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  Roman 
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myth  and  religion,  but  I  question  the  advisability  of  giving 
any  of  our  limited  time  to  the  Tristia,  unless  it  be  to  bring  into 
our  reading  something  of  the  personal  note.  The  first  and 
second  books  of  the  JEneid  are  prescribed,  and  either  the 
fourth  or  the  sixth.  These  last  two  it  might  be  well  to  read 
alternately,  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The  omitted  portions  of 
the  first  six  books  are  easily  summarized.  Perhaps  some 
passages,  such  as  the  description  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
the  story  of  the  rescue  of  Achsemenides,  should  be  read  in 
full.  The  time  that  remains  may  be  devoted  to  selections 
from  the  last  six  books,  so  connected  by  summaries  of  im- 
portant omissions  that  the  whole  work  will  have  unity  for 
the  student;  or  the  required  amount  of  poetry  may  be  filled 
up  with  the  Ovid  of  the  earlier  years,  and  thus  room  be  left 
for  the  return  to  prose.  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with 
the  dictum  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  that  the  Bucolics  are,  to 
the  schoolboy,  the  least  interesting  and  most  difficult  part 
of  Vergil's  works.  Our  boys  always  manifest  a  freshening 
of  interest  when  we  turn  from  the  TEneid  to  the  Bucolics,  and 
always  read  them  with  comparative  facility.  I  do  not,  to  be 
sure,  insist  upon  the  identification  of  the  names  of  all  the 
plants  mentioned,  and  I  put  to  one  side  Vergil's  indebtedness 
to  Theocritus  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  scholar. 
I  hope  we  shall  sometime  have  an  edition  of  selections  from 
the  Georgics  for  school  use.  This  work  Dryden  called  "  the 
best  Poem  of  the  best  Poet." 

There  should  be  a  place  for  two  kinds  of  editions  of  the 
texts :  one  kind  containing  a  whole  work  or  all  suitable  parts 
of  it,  and  offering,  therefore,  a  large  choice  of  selections;  the 
other  presenting  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  longer  works, 
a  portion  fairly  complete  in  itself  and  of  such  unity  that  all 
of  it  ought  to  be  read,  if  read  at  all.  Both  kinds  have  their 
advantages.  The  former  will  lead  to  a  wider  range  and 
greater  variety  of  reading  within  individual  works,  especially 
where  the  books  are  bought  from  the  taxes  and  must  be  used 
year  after  year;  in  the  case  of  an  occasional  student  there  is  a 
positive  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  mere  handling  of  the 
masterpiece  of  a  great  writer.     The  smaller  book  is  cheaper, 
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more  convenient,  conducive  to  the  study  of  a  larger  number 
of  authors  and  works. 

Even  the  complete  editions,  however,  should  be  reduced  in 
size.  They  have  much  that  is  meant  for  the  eyes  of  the 
college  professor  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  testify  to  the  scholar- 
ship of  their  makers;  much,  too,  that  is  only  a  stumbling-block 
to  one  who  wishes  really  to  teach.  The  display  of  erudition 
in  the  customary  introduction  and  its  embarrassing  fulness 
do  little  harm,  because  of  the  amiable  habit  of  paying  no 
attention  to  the  introduction.  The  notes  also  are  often  neg- 
lected by  students.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
character  of  the  notes  in  our  schoolbooks  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  teacher's  failure  to  follow  any  clear,  definite  plan  of 
work,  and  I  confess  that  I  think  the  student  is  justified  in 
disregarding  them.  There  are  defects  in  all  the  sorts  of  notes 
that  go  to  make  up  the  usual  commentary.  Those  dealing 
with  historical  allusions,  antiquities,  and  the  like  are  often 
either  excrescences  or  too  fragmentary  to  be  helpful.  On 
this  side,  the  sole  object  should  be  the  clarification  of  the 
writer's  thought,  not  the  widening  of  the  student's  field  of 
knowledge — not  that  the  latter  is  not  desirable,  but  it  should 
be  left  for  viva  voce  teaching,  and  the  notes  should  be  re- 
stricted to  a  single  purpose. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  translation  would  best  serve  the 
purpose  I  have  in  mind.  Metaphrase,  however,  when  given 
the  authority  of  print,  induces  the  habitual  use  of  awkward 
English,  and  free  renderings  are  commonly  accepted  by  the 
student  without  scrutiny  of  the  original.  What  is  wanted  is 
rather  analysis  of  the  thought,  wherever  it  is  obscure.  The 
science  of  reading  and  the  art  of  translation  should  be  left 
to  be  taught  in  the  classroom,  where  alone  they  can  be  learned. 
Yet  precept  will  not  produce  the  ability  to  make  a  faithful  and 
worthy  rendering.  The  teacher  must  himself  translate  fre- 
quently, not  merely  the  difficult  sentence,  but  long  passages. 
To  force  the  student  to  listen  to  the  unintelligible  distortions 
of  his  fellows  day  by  day,  and  to  put  before  him  no  better 
example  for  his  emulation,  is  to  invite  confusion  and  failure. 
A  teacher  should  always  go  to  class  prepared  to  put  the  whole 
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lesson  into  fluent  and  idiomatic  English.  In  the  case  of 
poetry  it  is  profitable  to  read  occasionally  from  some  good 
verse  rendering. 

Finally,  I  would  have  the  references  to  the  grammars 
omitted  from  the  notes.  They  are  often  so  numerous  and 
deal  with  matters  so  elementary  or  so  hard  that  they  hinder 
progress  by  wasting  time  or  by  raising  unnecessary  difficulties. 
But  this  is  not  the  reason  that  prompts  my  radical  suggestion, 
nor  the  fact  that  the  editor's  treatment  of  syntax  is  often 
at  variance  with  that  of  some  of  the  manuals  to  which  ex- 
pediency requires  him  to  refer.  The  chief  thing  is  that  they 
militate  against  the  systematic  study  of  grammar.  Now 
grammatical  study  has  two  appraisals:  first,  it  unfolds  the 
laws  of  language  and  reacts  upon  the  logical  faculty;  sec- 
ondly, it  holds  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  a  particular  word, 
or  phrase,  or  clause.  A  belief  that  the  bigger  criterion  is 
also  the  greater  is  the  justification  of  a  formal  method  of 
presentation  of  the  facts  in  paradigms  and  rules.  This  is 
the  method  generally  followed  in  this  country,  but  it  is  weak- 
ened by  the  piecemeal  and  heterogeneous  notes  of  our  editions. 
The  teacher  should  take  up  related  constructions-  in  an  orderly, 
systematic  fashion,  giving  the  necessary  references  to  the 
grammar  and  centering  attention  upon  examples  in  the  text, 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  questions  of  syntax  not  already  so 
treated.  At  first  there  will  be  some  new  or  unfamiliar  con- 
structions which  can  not  be  blinked,  but  the  teacher  alone  can 
know  what  will  be  unfamiliar  to  a  particular  class,  and  the 
number  of  new  constructions  which  must  be  explained  in  a 
single  lesson  will  be  found  to  be  surprizingly  small.  I  mean 
that  there  will  be  few  constructions  that  will  trouble  a  student 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  his  apprehension  of  the  meaning  or 
his  translation  of  the  sentence.  Many  teachers  do  not  realize 
that  categorizing  is  not  strictly  essential  to  the  reading  of 
Latin,  any  more  than  it  is  to  the  reading  of  English.  Take  the 
subjunctive  in  subordinate  clauses,  for  instance :  in  most  cases 
it  is  only  when  you  ask  why  the  subjunctive  is  used  that  the 
student  discovers  that  a  difficulty  confronts  him;  he  has  trans- 
lated the  verb  easily  and  correctly.     So,  too,  with  the  sequence 
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of  tenses  and  many  other  highly  prized  means  of  hastening  the 
untimely  end  of  the  youth  who  has  braved  the  terrors  of  Latin. 

I  hope  I  have  not  given  you  the  impression  that  I  advocate 
disregard  of  grammatical  categories.  What  I  urge  is  one  new 
category  at  a  time,  and  in  natural  sequence, — in  other  words, 
a  methodical  treatment  of  the  grammar,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  fundamental  principles.  If  this  procedure  leaves 
some  questions  temporarily  unsolved,  so  much  the  better,  for 
the  teacher  will  be  forced  to  ascertain  in  advance  what  the  les- 
son contains,  and  to  give  his  class  such  help  as  they  will  need. 
So,  in  still  another  respect,  he  will  be  performing  his  proper 
function.  My  proposal  may  perhaps  not  be  applicable  to  the 
work  of  the  last  years  of  the  course,  since  most  of  the  com- 
mon constructions  will  have  been  mastered  before  then,  but 
the  mortality  in  the  second  year  at  least  is  partly  due  to  the 
practise  of  forcing  upon  the  student  at  the  outset  of  his  read- 
ing all  the  usages  of  the  language.2 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  vocabulary.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  student  to  get  a  clear  and  adequate  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  Latin  words  from  the  special  vocabularies  ap- 
pended to  our  schoolbooks.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  confused 
by  the  differences  in  the  books  he  uses.  For  instance,  various 
derivations  of  the  same  word  are  given,  or  the  same  etymology 
is  stated  variously,  so  that  this  aid  to  the  grasp  of  the  meaning 
fails.  Moreover,  the  faults  of  any  single  vocabulary  are  usu- 
ally serious  enough  to  condemn  it.  The  editor  thinks  only  of 
offering  such  English  renderings  of  the  Latin  words  as  will  fit 
into  a  translation  of  the  text  he  is  editing.  In  consequence 
of  this  attitude  the  primary,  literal,  essential  force  of  the  word 
does  not  appear  at  all  or  is  obscured  by  the  multitude  of 
ostensible  English  equivalents,  which  are  really  only  the  incon- 
gruous adaptations  of  the  rendering  to  the  demands  of  English 
idiom  in  dealing  with  a  particular  context.  Now  it  is  precisely 
this  adaptation  that  constitutes  the  virtue  of  training  in  trans- 
lation, but  it  must  be  made  by  the  student. 

2  Byrne's  Syntax  of  high  school  Latin  will  be  found  helpful  in  de- 
termining the  relative  importance  and  the  order  of  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  syntax. 
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Despite  the  tendency  nowadays  to  put  all  that  a  student  of 
Latin  will  need  at  a  given  stage  between  two  covers,  including 
even  a  grammar  and  exercises  in  composition,  I  have  enter- 
tained the  thought  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  return  to  the  use 
of  a  lexicon  and  the  discarding  of  the  special  vocabularies. 
The  lexicon  should  offer  only  simple  and  established  deriva- 
tions, the  fundamental  meanings  of  such  words  as  occur  in 
the  works  open  to  the  schools  and  their  most  important  idi- 
omatic uses,  with  the  briefest  citations  where  examples  best 
show  usages  or  constructions.  The  words  of  most  frequent 
occurrence  could  be  designated,  and  this  device  would  remove 
some  of  the  perplexity  regarding  the  student's  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary.  At  present,  if  we  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  economize  his  effort  by  the  use  of  the  recently 
published  statistics  of  the  frequency  of  words,  we  are  forced 
to  rely  upon  mechanical  memorizing  of  lists  or  ourselves  to 
make  a  vast  expenditure  of  time  and  strength  in  hunting  out 
in  each  new  piece  of  reading  the  words  recommended  to  us  as 
of  most  importance.3  With  the  more  important  words  marked 
in  a  lexicon,  it  would  be  easy  to  enforce  careful  study  of  them 
as  they  are  lookt  up  in  the  course  of  any  reading. 

I  am  not  in  entire  accord  with  the  views  on  the  teaching  of 
what  we  call  Latin  composition  now  gaining  the  ascendant 
among  secondary  teachers.  For  one  thing,  I  object  to  the  in- 
dependent treatment  of  syntax  in  the  books  of  exercises,  as  I 
object  to  it  in  the  editions  of  texts,  on  the  ground  that  the 
student  has  his  hands  full  with  the  treatment  of  his  manual 
of  grammar,  and  should  not  be  distracted  by  differences  of 
classification,  terminology,  or  wording.  The  physical  weight 
of  two  books  is  not  so  heavy  a  burden  as  the  mental  weight  of 
confused  ideas.  Then,  tho  I  would  make  common  cause  with 
those  who  seek  simpler  college  entrance  examinations  in  com- 
position than  are  now  set  by  some  institutions,  my  motive  is 
not  a  reduction  in  the  time  given  to  the  subject  by  the  schools. 
What  is  needed  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  for  us, 

8  This,  of  course,  is  not  necessary  in  case  one  is  willing  to  read  all 
the  texts  covered  by  Professor  Lodge's  list,  in  the  exact  order  followed 
in  the  list. 
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exercises  in  composition  are  only  a  means  of  bringing  home  to 
our  students  the  elementary  facts  of  grammar.  Four  years 
are  none  too  long  for  this.  A  protracted  experiment  with  a 
separate  hour  for  composition  has  confirmed  my  feeling  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  divorce  the  lesson  in  composition  from  the 
lesson  in  the  Latin  text.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages in  the  connection  of  the  two,  there  is  discoverable  in 
the  student  a  greater  respect  for  the  former  when  it  is  made 
expressly  subsidiary  to  that  which  is  clearly  of  greater  im- 
portance. 

The  basis  of  the  day's  exercise  should  be  the  principle  of 
syntax  which  is  to  be  taken  up  that  day  in  the  course  of  the 
systematic  study  of  grammar  which  I  have  already  suggested. 
It  is  not  imperative  that  the  principle  be  illustrated  in  the  day's 
assignment  of  text,  if  illustrations  have  already  been  met  in  the 
reading;  but  new  words  of  importance  and  the  idioms  of  the 
text  should  be  employed,  and  the  sentences  should  be  so  worded 
as  to  help  in  the  understanding-  of  the  text.4  It  is  my  experi- 
ence that  the  best  results  follow  the  use  of  short,  simple  sen- 
tences, rendered  orally  and  offhand.  The  number  of  sentences 
should  depend  upon  the  amount  of  drill  required  to  make  the 
particular  class  conversant  with  the  particular  construction. 
One  construction  will  sometimes  need  to  be  strest  for  several 
days,  and  all  the  more  difficult  constructions  should  be  re- 
viewed repeatedly.  There  is  grave  danger  of  confusion  and  bad 
visual  impressions  when  incorrect  Latin  is  written  on  the  black- 
board, no  matter  how  carefully  you  correct  it.  Only  after  the 
sentence  has  been  thoroly  discust,  should  it  be  put  before  the 
eyes  of  the  class.  I  suppose  some  composition  must  be  writ- 
ten out  of  class,  but  one  must  be  on  one's  guard  that  it  be  pre- 
pared independently.  Moreover,  the  unprepared  exercise 
throws  the  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  the  grammar  lesson 
and  the  text,  where  it  belongs.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
method,  again,  demands  something  of  the  teacher.  Perhaps 
it  demands  too  much,  but  if  time  is  lacking  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  one's  own  exercises,  some  one  of  the  books  can  be 

4  See  Professor  Hale's  articles  on  Latin  composition  in  the  high  school 
in  the  School  review  for  April  and  May,  1910. 
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made  to  serve.  It  would  be  preferable,  however,  to  abandon 
the  pari  passu  method  entirely  rather  than  allow  it  to  impose  a 
course  of  reading  otherwise  undesirable. 

Teachers  are  sometimes  blamed  for  rejecting  in  a  student's 
exercise  constructions  that  occur  here  and  there  in  Roman 
literature.  This  strikes  me  as  unjust.  If  our  aim  is  to  make 
the  normal  usage  familiar  to  our  students,  we  can  not  afford  to 
encourage  their  proclivity  to  guess.  Furthermore,  it  would 
be  hard  to  draw  the  line,  since  there  would  be  some  sanction 
for  almost  anything  that  might  be  offered.  I  think  we  must 
confess,  too,  that  American  teachers  have  not  had  the  training 
in  writing  Latin  which  would  render  them  competent  to  cor- 
rect the  work  of  their  students  more  liberally.  Real,  original 
composition  would  require  different  methods  and  teachers  spe- 
cially equipped  to  administer  them. 

This  paper  has  been  put  together  at  odd  moments,  and  I 
fear  it  is  rambling  beyond  all  excuse.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
disentangle  its  thread,  for  I  must  not  abuse  your  patience 
further. 

John  C.  Kirtland 

Phillips    Exeter   Academy 


Ill 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THE    HISTORY    OF    AMER- 
ICAN TEACHING  (VII)  x 

ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGE  IN  EARLY  OHIO 

In  this  series,  the  writers  have  been  asked  for  narratives 
"  describing  the  actual  concrete  college  and  school  experiences 
of  those  who  received  their  training  a  generation  ago."  This 
requirement  will  excuse,  I  hope,  the  somewhat  too  personal 
and  autobiographic  character  which  the  present  paper  must 
otherwise  seem  to  wear.  My  training  began  a  very  long  gen- 
eration ago,  and  this  warrants  me  in  connecting  it  with  the 
early  life  of  the  great  State  in  which  I  received  it.  When,  in 
the  summer  of  1838,  I  was  carried  by  my  father  and  mother, 
a  child  in  his  fourth  year,  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Marietta,  this  town,  the  original  settlement 
in  Ohio,  was  just  fifty  years  old,  and  its  college,  having  come 
to  a  full  maturity  from  earlier  beginnings,  had  received  its 
charter  from  the  State  three  years  before,  and  was  in  opera- 
tion on  a  bona  fide  collegiate  basis,  in  the  accepted  New  Eng- 
land sense  of  the  words. 

Ohio  was  the  first  offspring  of  the  celebrated  "  Ordinance  of 
1787,"  which  consecrated  to  freedom  and  to  free  labor  the 
vast  region  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  stretching 
from  Virginia  to  the  British  possessions  on  the  north,  and  in- 
definitely towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  west.  New 
England  was  prompt  to  plant  herself  there,  and  in  April,  1788, 
her  first  colony,  gathered  from  some  of  the  best  stock  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  landed  at  the  junction  of  the  Mus- 
kingum River  with  the  Ohio,  to  found  the  town  of  Marietta 

1  Earlier  papers  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
September  and  December,  1909,  January,  March,  June,  and  September, 
1910. 
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and  incorporate  in  it  the  spirit  of  New  England  life,  social 
and  political.  Prominent  among  the  settlers  were  the  im- 
mediate descendants  and  other  kindred  of  the  Connecticut  hero 
of  the  Revolution,  Israel  Putnam,  and  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  the 
chief  organizer  and  promoter  of  the  new  colony,  by  whose  in- 
fluence, in  Congress  and  outside  of  it,  the  Ohio  Land  Com- 
pany became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  with  its  settlers  took 
possession  of  the  new  land  with  an  open  future.  Other  people 
of  character  and  social  standing  joined  them  presently,  from 
Virginia  and  from  Maryland,  as  well  as  from  other  Eastern 
quarters;  from  all  sources,  preparation  was  thus  made  for  a 
conservative  and  orderly  progress.  New  England  set  her 
mark  at  once  on  the  new  community,  by  the  establishment  of 
Congregational  churches,  an  incorporated  library,  and  good 
schools. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Ohio,  some  traces  were  still 
discoverable  of  the  primitive  wilderness,  of  the  native  Red 
Men,  originally  so  real  a  terror,  and  of  the  ill-supplied  life  of 
the  harsh  frontier.  But  in  the  main  the  older  culture  had  con- 
quered, and  the  town  was  far  more  like  a  then  New  England 
village,  of  the  larger  class,  than  a  place  but  recently  snatched 
from  the  wildwoods  and  savagery.  The  occasional  Red  Man 
was  now  tamed  and  mild,  General  Harrison  ("Old  Tippe- 
canoe ")  having  some  time  before  scattered  the  forces  of  the 
last  warrior  chief,  Tecumseh,  who  died  on  the  battlefield.  One 
of  my  earliest  Ohio  memories  is  the  figure  of  a  baptized  Red 
Man,  known  as  "  Fisk,"  who  used  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
neighbors'  houses,  or  about  the  town  ways,  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  of  felt  or  straw,  according  to  the  weather,  and 
robed  in  a  long  whitish  overcoat  that  floated  out  behind  him  as 
he  walked  rapidly  along  the  street;  a  figure  that  to  the  child 
had  no  suggestion  of  the  "  savage  "  described  in  his  "  geogra- 
phy," and  caused  him  to  wonder  how  a  being  so  close  to  the 
forest,  the  hunt,  and  the  war-trail,  could  so  soon  appear  in  the 
character,  seeming  so  natural,  of  convert  and  pious  student  for 
the  ministry.  A  reminder,  however,  of  what  it  had  cost  to  en- 
able me  to  be  living,  safe  with  my  parents,  in  a  civilized  little 
town,  was  supplied  me  in  the  person  of  a  gray  and  freckled 
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citizen,  who  had  been  a  captive  with  the  Red  Men,  and  who  at 
times  came  to  the  Sunday  school  to  vary  its  monotony  for  us 
children  by  recounting  his  capture,  his  captivity,  and  his  deliver- 
ance.    To  me,  a  boy  of  six  or  seven,  his  tale  seemed  tame  in- 
deed, unvariegated  with  scalping,  tomahawking,  or  torture  at 
the  stake.     I  mentally  voted  his  savages  "  mighty  poor  speci- 
mens," hearing  how  they  seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  keep  him 
alive,  to  treat  him  as  a  child  of  their  own,  and  to  inflict  on  him 
no  greater  cruelty  than  making  him  work  industriously  while 
they  held  him  for  ransom.     Nevertheless,  only  a  little  earlier, 
and  but  six  or  seven  miles  below  Marietta  on  the  river,  their 
kinsfolk,  with  war-whoop  and  blazing  torch,  had  waked  the 
settlers  at  Belpre  to  death  or  to  flight  for  life;  or  had  picked 
them  off  one  by  one  in  the  lonely  cornfields,  with  the  silent 
arrow,   sped   from   ambush   by  the   foe   lurking  on   stealthy 
moccasin. 


But  now,  after  the  lapse  of  the  brief  fifty  years  from  settle- 
ment, the  new  town  was  provided  with  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations— Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Bap- 
tist, Lutheran,  Episcopalian,  and  Roman  Catholic;  and  all  of 
these  had  a  common  interest  in  education.     However  they 
might  differ  about  theology,  ritual,  or  church  government,  they 
were  all  at  that  time  sensible  of  some  common  Christian  pur- 
pose, and  were  one  in  the  conviction  that,  as  a  republic,  "  we 
must  educate,  we  must  educate,  or  we  must  perish ! "     The 
college,  with  its  governing  bodies  (pre-eminently  its  faculty) 
and  their  families,  was  by  common  consent  the  social  apex  of 
the  town,  and  the  chief  object  of  its  pride.     Perhaps  the  towns- 
people were  only  too  willing  to  reap  the  benefit  of  its  establish- 
ment by  the  few  choice  citizens,  seconded  by  funds  from  the 
older  East ;  for  while,  besides  the  college,  there  were  a  number 
of  private  schools,  and  schools  on  corporate  foundations,  there 
was  as  yet  no  general  system  of  education  supported  by  tax- 
ation.    The  denominational  sects  not  only  did  keep  peace,  but 
doubtless  could  keep  it  precisely  because  public  money  had  not 
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yet  come,  to  be  distributed  under  conditions  of  religious  dif- 
ference, and  to  raise  the  perplexing  question,  still  far  from 
completely  solved,  how  to  make  distribution  under  such  condi- 
tions just.  Educationally,  as  in  most  other  ways,  those  were 
days  of  simplicity  as  well  as  of  peace,  and  of  peace  largely  be- 
cause of  simplicity:  human  beings,  in  the  mass,  were  still  mod- 
erate in  their  wants  and  their  aspirations,  and,  being  content 
with  a  little,  went  diligently  forward  to  make  such  improve- 
ment as  they  believed  to  be  really  practicable.  The  founders  of 
Marietta  had  named  their  town  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
queen  of  France  and  friend  of  Washington,  and  had  given  to 
the  county  in  which  it  stood  as  the  county-seat  the  name  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  In  this  conjoining  of  French  royalty 
with  Virginian  gentry,  republican  recognition  had  made  a  sort 
of  public  proclamation  of  its  love  for  courtly  breeding  and  its 
adhesion  to  the  Federal  rather  than  the  Democratic  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution :  in  fact,  Marietta  and  Washing- 
ton county  were  a  stronghold,  first  of  Federalist,  and  later  of 
Old  Whig  politics,  as,  later  still,  they  became  by  legitimate  in- 
heritance the  firm  seat  of  Republican,  and  continue  so  to  this 
day.  ■  The  Democratic  party  unquestionably  existed  there,  and 
was  active  in  its  usual  restless  and  intense  fashion,  but  it 
only  served  as  the  gadfly  to  sting  "  conservatism  and  respecta- 
bility," "  law  and  order,"  into  more  alert  activity  and  more 
obstinate  consolidation. 

These  elements,  of  quiet  religious  tolerance  within  the 
bounds  of  what  was  regarded  as  essential  Christianity  (atheists 
and  other  "  infidels,"  including  deists,  were  under  ban)  and 
obedience  to  law  and  political  decorum,  formed  for  the  region 
a  veritable  educational  atmosphere,  whose  influence  no  youth 
growing  up  in  it  could  escape :  it  acted  upon  him  surely, 
mostly  to  confirm  him  in  the  conviction  of  its  justice  and  its 
lasting  worth;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  nature  strongly  recalcitrant, 
to  rouse  the  spirit  of  hostile  criticism  and  abiding  opposition. 

As  I  have  already  implied,  the  means  of  preparation  for 
entrance  to  college,  at  the  time  when  I  began  it,  were  such 
as  existed  before  the  establishment  of  graded  public  schools, 
with  the  high  school  as  their  capstone.     After  years  of  pro- 
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fessional  experience  with  the  latter,  I  am  still  by  no  means 
sure  that  they  have  been,  or  now  are,  better  instruments  of 
training  than  the  old  academies  in  which  we  boys  (no  girls 
were  admitted)  were  bred.  For  the  academy,  boys  were  fitted 
by  whatever  means — the  district  school,  the  "  dame's  "  or 
"  ma'am's  "  school,  or  other — could  effect  for  them  the  capacity 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic ;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  old  Marietta  Acad- 
emy when  I  was  enrolled  in  it,  much  of  this  preparatory 
work  was  done  inside  the  academies  themselves.  But  when 
once  higher  arithmetic,  algebra  (with,  sometimes,  elementary 
geometry),  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Greek  were 
begun,  the  course  went  forward  to  its  completion  at  the  point 
required  for  entrance  to  college.  That  is,  it  so  went  on  for  the 
"regular"  pupils;  who  were,  however,  in  a  very  decided 
minority.  Beside  them,  forming  the  noticeable  majority,  was 
a  miscellaneous  group  of  all  ages,  from  childhood  to  man- 
hood verging  well  upon  thirty;  the  little  fellows  occupied,  usu- 
ally, with  preparatory  work,  while  the  older  were  allowed, 
among  such  studies  as  the  school  provided,  an  almost  un- 
restricted election,  with  subjects  many  or  few,  as  the  individual 
preferred.  To  the  younger,  such  work  was  allotted  as  the 
principal,  in  consultation  with  their  parents,  decided  to  be  most 
suitable.  The  academy  of  that  day  was  successful  as  a  place 
of  teaching,  because  of  its  very  lack  of  rigid  gradation  and 
pigeon-holing  classification.  Work  had  a  character  more  life- 
like and  personal;  was  more  real  and  less  mechanical. 

Outside  the  regular  class-tasks,  daily  reading  aloud  of 
selections  from  English  literature,  contained  in  Porter's 
Rhetorical  reader  and  in  McGuffey's  Fifth  reader,  was  an  ex- 
ercise for  all  the  maturer  scholars  or  those  classed  with  them. 
Besides,  there  were  "  declamations  "  on  an  afternoon  of  each 
week,  and  from  the  older  pupils  "  compositions "  were  re- 
quired once  a  month,  and  sometimes  oftener.  The  younger 
boys,  at  intervals  to  fill  up  any  interstices  in  lesson-getting, 
were  made  to  read  to  themselves  from  a  sort  of  commercial 
"  geography  "  called  The  book  of  commerce,  by  "  Peter  Par- 
ley "  (S.  G.  Goodrich,  once  United  States  Minister  to  France). 
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This  book  took  a  real  hold  upon  my  child-mind  (I  was  in  my 
tenth  year  when  attending  the  Academy)  ;  in  part,  no  doubt, 
because  I  was  left  to  enjoy  and  assimilate  it  without  the  cark- 
ing  anxiety  of  having  to  "  recite  "  from  it.  It  was  sufficiently 
underpinned  by  my  Mitchell's  School  geography,  with  atlas, 
upon  which,  with  something  of  unhappiness,  I  did  have  to 
"  recite."  Together,  these  books  enlarged  my  horizon,  teach- 
ing me  to  what  a  great  and  rich  world  I  really  belonged,  and 
breeding  in  me  the  wish  and  the  hope  that  I  might  some  day 
come  to  know  it  at  first  hand;  a  thing  that  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  actually  happened;  partly,  I  believe,  because  I  was 
led  to  desire  it  so  ardently. 

It  was  in  those  old  Readers,  however,  that  I  found  my  best 
treasure  in  this  school,  for  out  of  them  I  got  my  first  taste  of 
literature :  in  them  I  first  came  upon  Walter  Scott,  both  as  bard 
and  as  romancer,  the  writer,  as  I  still  think,  foremost  of  all  for 
boys,  sure  to  lead  them  into  a  taste  for  higher  and  greater 
things  than  he  could  do;  tho  what  he  did  is  great.    Among 
the   "  pieces "   in   the   "  McGuffey "   were  two  by  him  that 
fascinated  me  completely — the  description  of  the  tournament 
in  which  Cceur  de  Lion  (as  le  noir  Faineant)  plays  the  hero's 
part,  and  of  the  siege  of  Front  du  Bceuf's  castle  afterwards. 
Passionately  I  read  them,  over  and  over  and  over  again,  steal- 
ing time  that  I  ought  to  have  been  getting  my  lessons  in.     I 
hoped,  I  longed,  to  find  more  of  that  sort  somewhere;  for  the 
Reader  gave  no  inkling  as  to  which  of  Scott's  novels  they 
were  taken  from,  and  nobody  that  I  asked  could  tell  me  where 
to  look  for  the  whole.     Imagine,  then,  my  joy,  when,  on  going 
back  to  Maryland  on  a  visit  some  two  years  later,  the  kins- 
woman at  whose  home  we  stayed  put  Ivanhoe  in  my  hands,  and 
I  presently  discovered  that  I  had  the  enchanting  whole  whose 
brief  fragments  had  thrilled  me  so!     In  the  little  old  library  in 
that  house  I  found  other  things  of  Scott's — Waverley,  and 
Qnentin  Dnrward,  and  the  Ballads. 

The  good  that  thus  came  of  that  "  reading  "  exercise  makes 
me  almost  forgive  another,  thru  which  all  the  scholars  of  the 
Academy  were  put  on  the  Wednesday  morning  of  every  week, 
— the  writing,  on  our  slates,  of  a  spelling-lesson,  conned  by  the 
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diligent  the  night  before,  from  Webster's  Academic  dictionary, 
some  columns  of  which  the  principal  assigned  each  time,  and 
in  the  writing  hour  "  gave  out  "  aloud,  word  by  word.  When 
all  had  been  written,  slates  were  exchanged,  the  principal  from 
the  page  before  him  spelled  the  words  vocally,  literatim  et  syl- 
labicatim,  and  the  boys  marked  the  mistakes  (or  were  supposed 
to  do  so)  which  each  discovered  on  the  slate  before  him.  The 
slates  were  exchanged  back,  the  principal  called  the  roll,  and 
each  boy  answered  with  the  number  of  mistakes  that  he  found 
footed  up  at  the  bottom  of  his  slate.  Considerable  cheating 
by  prearrangement  was  a  natural  result  of  this  "method"; 
erelong  detected  and  punished,  to  be  sure,  but,  after  all,  not 
prevented.  For  myself,  I  believe  I  got  next  to  nothing  from 
the  performance  but  a  temporary  contamination  with  good- 
natured  dishonesty.  I  spelt  fairly  well  for  a  boy  of  my  age, 
but  it  was  not  in  that  way  that  I  learned  to  do  so :  it  was  again 
my  intimacy  with  the  Readers  that  was  my  salvation  in  the 
spelling  business;  I  kept  them  in  my  desk,  and  put  on  them 
every  fond  minute  I  could  manage  to  crib  from  lesson-getting. 

English  grammar  I  did  not  "  study,"  as  I  was  considered  too 
young.  Yet  I  learned  it,  notwithstanding,  while  I  sat  listen- 
ing, captivated  I  knew  not  why  (I  ought  to  have  been  getting 
my  own  lessons),  to  the  recitations  of  the  older  boys;  so  that 
when  I  left  the  school  to  attend  the  new  academy  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  the  principal  was  surprized  to  find  I  had 
stolen  a  march  on  him,  and  was  as  expert  at  the  parsing 
routine  as  the  majority  of  his  regular  class. 

In  arithmetic,  tho  later  I  developed  a  strong  interest  in 
higher  mathematics,  and  some  skill,  I  made  no  such  progress  as 
I  ought  to  have  done.  I  had  entered  the  school  well  up  in  the 
elementary  rules  (tho  working  under  them  always  bored  me), 
having  been  taught  at  home  by  my  father,  an  expert  practical 
mathematician  and  surveyor,  and  an  experienced  and  skilful 
schoolmaster,  who,  to  my  lasting  loss,  died  while  I  was  at 
this  school.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  school  accom- 
plished so  little  with  me  in  this  subject;  for  it  practised  the 
old  academic  virtue  of  using  Colburn's  Mental  arithmetic  be- 
sides the  regulation  textbook  by  Adams.     It  was  probably  a 
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case  of  insufficient  attention  to  personal  idiosyncrasy.  My 
trouble  appears  to  have  been  that  I  had  in  my  mental  make-up 
certain  platforms  of  difficulty,  on  which  I  was  inclined  to 
lodge,  and  beyond  which  I  could  not  move  until  I  had  some- 
how found  my  own  way.  At  all  events,  I  left  the  school  un- 
able to  understand  or  apply  the  "  rule  of  three,"  percentage, 
discount,  or  duodecimals;  in  the  dark,  and  uncertain,  about 
"  square-root  ";  and  quite  stupefied  in  the  presence  of  "  cube- 
root."  I  may  add  that,  later,  I  was  delivered  thru  the  study 
of  algebra. 

One  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  this  school,  I  have  always 
vividly  remembered — Horace  Norton,  at  the  time  a  student  in 
the  college  (all  the  assistants  were  drawn  from  its  undergradu- 
ates), but  older  than  most  of  his  fellow-collegians;  a  man  of 
intense  mental  and  nervous  energy,  of  impassioned  action, 
afterwards  tutor  in  the  college  and,  still  later,  the  vigorous 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Columbus.  He  attracted  me 
not  only  by  his  incisive  mind  and  character,  but  especially  by 
his  interest  in  geography,  in  which  he  was  a  master  at  map- 
drawing.  By  means  of  this,  and  by  stirring  us  to  a  constant 
copying  of  the  maps  in  our  atlas,  he  gave  edge  and  precision 
to  our  boyish  interest  in  the  figure  of  the  earth — its  continents, 
oceans,  seas,  mountain-chains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  political  divi- 
sions. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  when  I  must  take  up  a  new 
school-connection,  in  which  I  was  to  meet  a  personality  that 
left  in  me  a  trace  still  broader  and  deeper.  Our  home  was  not 
in  Marietta  proper,  but  in  a  smaller  town,  directly  across  the 
Muskingum  River,  which  is  now  known  as  West  Marietta,  but 
was  then  a  separate  municipality,  called  at  successive  periods 
Fort  Harmar,  Point  Harmar,  and,  finally,  simply  Harmar, 
after  the  general  who  was  in  original  command  there  and 
fortified  the  place.  It  was  in  Harmar  that  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  General  Israel  Putnam  lived,  leading  citizens  from  the 
settlement  of  the  Territory,  and  also  those  of  Paul  Fearing,  its 
first  Chief  Justice.  The  townspeople,  with  such  leaders,  were 
naturally  anxious  to  have  an  independent  town-life,  and  to 
make  a  high  record  in  the  better  ways  of  civil  performance. 
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They  thought  it  a  matter  of  nearly  first  importance  to  have  an 
academy  of  their  own;  they  had  now  brought  their  wishes  to 
effect,  and  Harmar  Academy  was  about  to  be  opened  under 
the  principalship  of  Henry  Bates,  an  Oberlin  M.A.,  a  Congre- 
gational minister  by  ordination,  tho  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
ever  held  a  pastorate. 

The  general  arrangements  as  to  classification  and  studies 
were  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Harmar  school  as  in  the 
older  one  at  Marietta,  but  in  spirit  there  was  a  striking  differ- 
ence; the  head  of  the  new  institution  was  another  type  of  man 
altogether — a  most  real  man,  indeed.  Robust,  muscular,  vig- 
orous, handsome,  with  crisp  and  curly  black  hair,  complexion 
of  ruddy  bronze,  and  dark,  sparkling  eyes,  his  cast  of  mind 
matched  his  figure  and  his  face.  He  was  intense  in  conviction, 
quick  in  temper  (occasionally  violent),  emphatic  in  utterance,  a 
pronounced  teetotaler,  free-soiler,  and  abolitionist,  advocate  of 
universal  suffrage  without  respect  to  color,  race,  or  sex, — in 
short,  a  salient  sample  of  the  Oberlin  school  at  which  he  had 
been  bred.  But  he  had  a  weight  of  character  and  a  personal 
force  all  his  own,  and  it  was  with  these  and  not  with  his  par- 
ticular opinions  that  he  ruled  and  inspired  the  school.  Such 
a  man  might  be  predicted  to  make  enemies  as  well  as  devoted 
friends.  In  fact,  it  so  turned  out;  and  tho  his  integrity,  his 
force  of  character,  and  his  talents  kept  him  in  his  office  till 
the  academy  was  translated  into  the  public-school  system 
afterwards  inaugurated,  and  continued  him  as  head  of  the  new 
high  school  and  of  the  girls'  seminary  that  was  then  united 
with  it,  and  made  him,  in  a  manner,  ex  officio  superintendent 
of  the  school  system  of  the  town,  yet,  after  weary  years  of 
conflict,  he  at  length  tired  of  the  opposition  and  withdrew,  to 
find  a  new  field  in  the  still  farther  and  larger  West. 

He  was  all  live,  and  he  kept  a  live  school.  He  was  not  an 
exact  or  elegant  classical  scholar,  as  classical  scholarship  was 
then  measured:  he  not  seldom  slipt  in  his  quantities,  was  no 
master  in  the  technical  mysteries  of  scansion  (tho  he  scanned 
Latin  and  Greek  verse  effectively  by  ear,  and  taught  us  to  do 
the  same),  was  little  concerned  about  the  "  metaphysics  of  the 
subjunctive,"  tho  strong  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  syn- 
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tax;  luckily  for  him  (and  for  us!),  the  subtle  questions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing criticism  of  texts,  had  then  hardly  an  existence  for  the 
ordinary  public  of  scholars.  It  was  not  in  such  matters  that 
he  put  out  his  force,  commanded  our  interested  attention,  and 
left  on  us  his  mark.  But  he  had  a  vital  sense  of  the  meaning 
of  classical  literature,  especially  its  public  and  historical  mean- 
ing; so  he  made  us  all  feel  it,  and  aroused  us  to  some  share  in 
it.  Latin  and  Greek  works  of  talent  and  genius  were  never 
turned  for  us  into  mere  parsing-blocks,  nor  was  our  time 
wasted  in  "  capping "  lines  from  Vergil.  We  got,  instead, 
some  real  sense  of  the  TEneid  as  a  poem,  as  a  stirring  epic  full 
of  human  interest,  and  also  of  lively  and  lovely  landscape.  To 
Cicero's  eloquence  we  were  made  awake;  we  were  brought  to 
feel  the  historic  reality  of  the  Orations,  their  political  environ- 
ment, the  structure  and  worth  of  their  argumentation.  As  for 
Caesar's  Gallic  war,  that  was  for  us  an  exceedingly  real  book : 
its  incidents,  its  localities,  its  characters,  all  seemed  almost 
present  to  us,  intensely  individualized.  What  with  our  teach- 
er's effect  and  that  of  editor  Anthon,  to  whom  he  introduced 
us,  our  imaginations  were  so  quickened,  by  the  diagrammed 
text  and  the  illustrated  notes,  that  in  the  periods  of  "  recess  " 
and  the  longer  "  noonings  "  we  used  to  go  down  under  the 
river-bluffs  near  the  schoolroom  and  work  out  there,  in  the 
abounding  sand,  the  plans  of  Caesar's  camps  and  battles  and 
sieges.  Doubtless  in  this  we  were  careless  and  credulous, 
destitute  of  the  temper  of  historical  accuracy;  but  it  is  certain 
that  this  strong  sense  of  dealing  with  real  persons  and  places 
was  the  best  possible  foundation  for  more  exact  studies  later, 
when  we  had  learned  the  lesson  of  criticism  and  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  thoro  precision. 

Another  service  that  Mr.  Bates  did  us  was  rousing  us  to  a 
quicker  sense  of  literature  in  general,  especially  of  certain 
types  of  poetry.  The  latter,  naturally,  were  not  those  in- 
spired with  the  highest  forms  of  sentiment,  but  with  those  in 
which  spirited  boys  instinctively  sympathize.  Possibly  our 
teacher  may  not  himself  have  been  as  open  to  the  higher  as  an 
ideal  culture  would  require;  at  any  rate,  he  had  the  insight  not 
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to  offer  them  for  the  interest  of  boys,  who  must  be  won  to 
literary  art  by  more  natural  appeals — the  romance  of  danger, 
of  escape,  of  valor;  the  sense  of  patriotism  and  of  devoted 
friendship;  the  feeling  for  the  majestic,  and  for  the  sublime  of 
space  and  time.  He  was  an  excellent  reader  and  declaimer, 
free  from  anything  histrionic,  but  forcible,  natural,  simply 
dramatic.  Such  expression,  as  it  came  from  him,  seemed 
to  us  a  matter  of  course,  and  naturally  led  us,  or  many  of  us, 
to  attempt  the  same  thing;  and  a  few  found  the  way.  He 
aided  us,  too,  in  all  this  movement  toward  literary  apprehen- 
sion and  expression,  by  bringing  more  and  better  books  within 
our  easy  reach.  With  the  help  of  private  subscriptions  which 
he  secured,  he  gathered  a  small  but  well-chosen  library  for  the 
use  of  the  school  and  the  families  represented  in  it;  this  dif- 
fused new  light  and  higher  interests  thruout  the  town.  While 
doing  all  this,  he  was  attending  with  vigor  to  the  elementary 
mathematical  and  physical  studies  required  for  our  entrance 
to  college.  In  these  subjects  he  was  unusually  strong,  on  the 
level  maintained  in  them  in  those  days ;  he  was  a  clear  and  in- 
teresting lecturer  on  astronomy  and  physics,  always  teaching 
with  illustrative  apparatus  and  experiments.  In  general,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  man  of  character  and  public  influence,  an 
effective  and  valued  member  of  the  controlling  society  of  the 
town,  notwithstanding  the  common  hostility  to  some  of  his 
practical  opinions. 

11 

By  the  autumn  of  1848,  our  class  in  Harmar  Academy  pre- 
paring for  college  was  ready  for  admission,  and  most  of  its 
members  entered  Marietta  College  at  the  opening  of  the  aca- 
demic year  in  September.  But  a  friendly  classmate  and  I  had 
rather  more  than  the  usual  traditional  horror  of  the  freshman 
status,  with  its  subjection,  ridicule,  and  hazing,  and  by  impor- 
tunity we  at  length  induced  Mr.  Bates  to  agree  to  carry  us 
thru  the  work  of  the  first  college  year. 

Accordingly,  we  began  the  freshman  work  with  him,  in 
Xenophon,  Livy,  and  Horace,  and  in  higher  algebra  (Davies- 
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Bourdon).  In  Latin,  we  had  read  previously,  after  the  ini- 
tiatory Latin  reader  (Andrews-Jacobs)  and  the  old  Viri 
Roma,  the  whole  of  Caesar's  Gallic  war,  the  whole  of  the 
Mneid  (Anthon),  but  none  of  the  Bucolics,  Ge orgies,  or 
Eclogues,  and  none  of  Ovid,  and  had  done  six  or  seven  of 
Cicero's  Orations;  in  Greek  we  had  only  read  portions  of  the 
Greek  reader  (Felton's,  I  think),  as  that  was  then  all  the  en- 
trance Greek  required.  Our  grammars  were  Andrews  and 
Stoddard  (brand-new  then)  in  Latin,  and  Sophocles,  suc- 
ceeded by  Bullion's,  in  Greek.  For  lexicons,  we  used  An- 
drews in  Latin,  and  in  Greek  Pickering.  Of  Greek  or  Latin 
composition  we  as  yet  knew  nothing,  and  now  began  both, 
using  the  books  of  T.  K.  Arnold,  unless  my  recollection  is  at 
fault;  we  certainly  had  his  book  for  Latin.  We  went  on  hap- 
pily with  Mr.  Bates,  chuckling  over  our  escape  from  freshman 
humiliations,  and  confident  in  our  teacher's  capacity,  till  one 
day  in  December,  when  he  suddenly  informed  us  that  he  could 
not  carry  our  load  any  longer,  especially  as  new  regular  duties 
were  to  come  on  him  with  the  term  in  January.  With  a  man- 
ner which  made  us  understand  at  once  that  there  was  no 
alternative,  he  said  we  must  leave  the  school  at  term-end,  and 
take  up  our  work  in  the  college  across  the  river. 

We  went  out  of  his  presence  disturbed  and,  in  fact,  quaking; 
for  there  was  the  ordeal  of  the  college  examination  to  pass,  not 
only  for  entrance,  but  also  for  advanced  standing,  and  we  were 
both  in  mortal  fear  of  it.  However,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  we  went  over  by  appointment,  on  a  cold  December  after- 
noon, and  were  received  by  the  president,  a  large,  courtly  man, 
with  the  grand  manner,  in  his  study.  There  he  was  presently 
joined  by  the  professor  of  mathematics,  a  man  of  excellent 
knowledge  and  admirable  personal  qualities.  The  president 
had  been  the  professor  of  Greek,  in  which  he  was  considered 
eminent ;  besides  other  scholarly  work,  he  had  translated  from 
the  German  the  Homeric  lexicon  of  Crusius.  He  examined 
us  not  only  in  Greek,  but  in  Latin,  while  the  professor  of 
mathematics  not  only  searched  us  upon  his  own  subject,  but 
also  in  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  exam- 
ination was  entirely  oral,  and  our  learned  inquisitors  made  no 
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attempts  to  break  us  down,  but  appeared  as  rather  wishing  to 
help  us  show  up  at  our  best.  Their  inquest  was  certainly  not 
severe,  could  hardly  be  called  even  thoro;  but  it  was  un- 
doubtedly pertinent  and  judicious,  and  supplied  good  judges 
with  sufficient  evidence  that  we  both  could  go  on  successfully 
with  the  college  work.  I  was  a  few  years  ago  reminded  of  it, 
strongly,  by  one  I  witnessed  Edward  Caird,  as  Master  of 
Balliol,  aided  by  his  then  Dean,  now  his  successor  in  the  Mas- 
tership, conduct  upon  a  young  American  B.A.  applying  for 
admission  as  a  candidate  for  the  Oxford  "  higher  bacca- 
laureate "  of  B.S.,  about  the  equivalent  of  our  Ph.D.:  the 
Balliol  inquisition  was  quite  informal,  but  it  went  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

After  the  high  authorities  had  informed  us,  to  our  great 
relief,  that  we  were  likely  to  be  admitted,  we  were  kindly  sent 
up  to  the  central  college  building,  and  handed  over  to  the 
rather  less  tender  mercies  of  the  tutor  (the  chief  freshman 
teacher)  for  that  year — an  imposing  young  figure,  standing 
over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  the  impersonation  of  dignified 
decorum,  who  later  in  life  became  an  Episcopalian  bishop,  and 
still  later  met  with  a  tragic  death.  He  probed  us  in  Horace, 
and  easily  exposing  our  meager  equipment  in  Horatian  metri- 
fication,  filled  us  with  new  alarms.  But  he  was  merciful,  told 
us  he  thought  he  might  probably  venture  to  enroll  us,  placed 
our  names  in  a  big  record-book,  handed  us  the  printed  "  Laws 
of  Marietta  College,"  and  bade  us  good-by,  a  bit  loftily,  saying 
we  might  present  ourselves  in  his  classroom,  "  second  floor  of 
the  North  Entry,  Central  Hall,"  on  the  first  Monday  after  New 
Year's,  directly  after  morning  prayers. 

To  attend  morning  prayers  without  a  break,  except  for 
sickness  or  other  extreme  cause,  under  fine  and  possibly  worse 
penalty,  was  one  of  those  "  Laws  of  Marietta  College  "  to 
which  we  were  solemnly  to  sign  our  allegiance  at  matriculation, 
and  to  which  we  were  now  implicitly  pledged.  And  that 
year,  morning  prayers  were  still  early,  viz.,  at  5  :30  a.  m.  ;  on 
the  good  old  Puritan  principle  that  a  right  Christian  must 
"  work  while  it  is  called  day,"  that  the  day  must  begin  early, 
and  that  prayers  must  open  it,  literally, — preceding  breakfast, 
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which  might  well  be  further  preceded  by  some  work.  So,  on 
our  first  day  of  attendance,  my  classmate  and  I  were  at  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  with  the  rest,  at  half -past  five  in  the  morning, 
and  next  were  in  the  aforesaid  classroom,  "  second  floor, 
North  Entry,  Central  Hall,"  some  minutes  before  six,  out  of 
which,  at  seven,  the  majority  of  the  class  went  to  breakfast. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  Grace  1849,  and  of 
the  life  of  the  present  writer  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth. 
Mercifully  for  us,  my  companion  and  I  had  been  given  our 
breakfasts  before  leaving  home  in  Harmar. 

But  to  think  what  that  meant!  My  mother  had  risen,  and 
had  roused  me,  in  time  to  have  breakfast  ready  before  half- 
past  four;  by  "early  candle-light"  indeed!  Before  five,  my 
classmate  came  by,  and  we  both  started  off,  boylike,  ready  and 
fearless  because  thoughtless,  to  make  our  way  over  the  crunch- 
ing snow,  under  the  starlight,  the  «gray  dawn  just  beginning, 
across  the  frozen  river  on  its  solid  ice-bridge,  and  up  the 
snow-buried  Marietta  street,  our  feet  and  legs  covered  with 
long  and  heavy  stockings  of  knit  wool,  drawn  over  our  thick 
winter  shoes,  to  protect  us  from  the  violence  of  the  weather. 
It  was  a  good  half-hour's  rapid  walk.  This  regimen  we  kept 
up  all  that  first  college  year,  fortunately  more  and  more  light 
coming  to  our  help  as  the  days  wore  on  into  summer.  The 
next  year,  to  our  relief,  and  that  of  later  students,  milder  views 
won  in,  and  thenceforward  prayers  were  not  till  seven  o'clock, 
with  recitation  after;  breakfast  preceding  both  at  half-past 
six,  or,  for  some,  at  six. 

As  I  lived  at  home,  I  knew  but  little,  and  mostly  at  second 
hand,  about  the  life  of  my  fellow-students  on  the  campus. 
But  in  a  small  college  like  Marietta,  and  in  a  town  of  narrow 
resources,  I  doubt  if  one  lost  much  of  value  in  the  interior  col- 
lege life  by  thus  living  outside.  In  those  old  days,  hardly 
anything  of  a  properly  college  sort  went  on  within  the  cam- 
pus except  the  work  of  study  and  recitations;  and  as  for  stu- 
dent pranks,  and  what  nowadays  go  by  the  name  of  "  student 
activities,"  it  was  no  real  loss  to  be  out  of  them  all.  And,  for 
the  serious  college  business,  it  was  all  recitation  and  the  study 
preparatory  to  it,  supplemented  by  the  regular  weekly  meet- 
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ings  of  the  students'  literary  and  religious  societies.  There 
were  no  lectures  at  all,  to  mention,  and  the  work  of  the  cur- 
riculum was  almost  wholly  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics, 
physics  (then  called  natural  philosophy),  astronomy,  meta- 
physics and  psychology  of  the  old  school,  economics  and 
moral  philosophy.  Least  of  all  were  there  any  lectures  by 
eminent  men  to  the  whole  college  public,  or  any  dramatic  en- 
tertainments or  other  student  "  affairs."  There  were  no  clubs 
to  speak  of;  in  short,  none  of  the  miscellaneous  and  great  in- 
terests, intellectual  and  esthetic,  that  now  make  such  a  part 
of  life  at  the  large  colleges  and  at  the  still  larger  universities. 
And  even  had  there  been,  in  a  small  town  like  Marietta  one 
could  have  got  to  them  from  home,  or  from  lodgings  outside 
the  campus,  with  about  the  same  ease  and  promptness  as  is  now 
possible  from  inside  the  huge  grounds  of  the  great  institutions. 
The  feature  in  the  life  of  the  old  small  college  that  con- 
trasts most  favorably  with  that  of  the  new  large  institution 
is  the  apportionment  of  time, — for  study,  for  classroom  work, 
and  for  recreation.  In  the  old  way,  all  was  orderly,  evenly 
spaced,  and  could  go  on  at  an  even  pace  without  conflict  or  con- 
fusion, with  restful  regular  alternation  of  preparatory  study, 
examination  and  instruction,  exercise  and  recreation.  The 
day,  besides  the  hours  for  sleep,  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  with  an  hour  for  the  classroom  (in  the  morning,  at  mid- 
day, and  at  four  in  the  afternoon),  two  hours  for  study  (and 
more,  at  night,  if  the  student  wisht),  and  time,  abundant,  for 
outdoor  uses,  besides  the  hour  assigned  to  the  corresponding 
meal.  But,  of  course,  this  implied  a  single  curriculum,  almost 
identical  for  all.  With  the  coming  of  almost  completely  free 
election  of  studies,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  courses 
and  of  instructors,  such  a  comfortable  arrangement,  promotive 
of  quiet  thoroness,  has  become  impossible.  A  student's  lec- 
ture-room or  laboratory  engagements  are  now  so  irregular  as 
to  hour,  come  at  such  varying  intervals,  and  are  so  variably 
grouped,  to  say  nothing  of  his  engagements  for  the  constantly 
increasing  "  student  activities,"  that  careful,  meditative,  and 
critical  study  must  have  become,  for  most,  an  impossibility. 
Work,  under  the  new  way  (one  can  not  call  it  the  new  system), 
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can  not  but  be  increasingly  scrappy,  hasty,  and  superficial. 
Were  our  American  students  "  ripe  "  (as  the  Germans  say) 
for  concentrated  specialization,  such  a  result  would  not  follow. 
But  when  students  but  ill  fitted  for  the  regular  old-fashioned 
college  work  are  suddenly  submitted  to  the  methods  of  a  uni- 
versity, as  the  seat  of  specialization  widely  and  deeply  prepared 
for,  the  results  must  be  of  the  character  that  all  who  are 
familiar  with  our  present  higher  institutions  from  the  inside 
now  well  know  them  in  most  cases  to  be. 

The  course  thru  which  we  were  taken  at  Marietta  included, 
in  Greek,  the  whole  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (in  Crosby's  edi- 
tion), the  central  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey  (the  Iliad  fell  in 
the  year  alternate  to  that  of  our  class),  the  Electra  of  Soph- 
ocles (which  fell  to  our  class,  in  the  year  alternate  to  that  for 
the  Medea  of  Euripides),  Plato's  Apology,  and  the  De  corona 
of  Demosthenes,  besides  readings  in  the  Greek  Testament 
every  Monday  morning;  in  Latin,  some  books  of  Livy's  His- 
tory (covering  the  struggle  with  Hannibal,  chiefly),  Horace's 
Odes,  Epodes,  and  some  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles  (especially 
the  Epistola  ad  Pisones  and  the  Iter  Brundisianum) ,  Terence's 
Adelphi,  some  of  Juvenal's  Satires,  Cicero's  De  senectute,  De 
amicitia,  Tuscnlan  disputations,  De  oratore,  and  De  natura 
deorum  (the  De  officiis  fell  in  an  alternate  year  to  ours),  with 
the  Agricola  and  the  Germania  of  Tacitus;  in  mathematics, 
geometry — plane,  solid,  and  spherical  (Loomis),  trigonom- 
etry, with  mensuration,  surveying  and  navigation  (Loomis), 
conic  sections  (Loomis's  and  also  Coffin's),  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (in  Church's  textbook),  physics  (based  on 
Smith's  thoro  and  difficult  Mechanics),  and  astronomy  (in 
Gummere's  large  treatise,  in  which  we  were  required  to  make 
all  the  computations  of  eclipses,  for  some  years  in  advance  of 
occurrence).  In  the  natural  sciences,  then  so  called,  we  had 
only  textbook  instruction;  no  laboratory  chemistry  (only  some 
lectures),  and  no  field  work  botany  or  geology  (Gray's  and 
Hitchcock's  texts  were  used).  We  accordingly  had  but  a 
distant  interest  in  this  side  of  our  training,  and  only  had  our 
vivid  concern  and  got  our  real  skill  in  mathematics  and  the 
literce  humaniores.     In  the  latter,  capable  and  diligent  students 
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gained  the  power  to  read  easily  both  Greek  and  Latin  at  sight, 
to  translate  them  into  good  and  natural  English  ad  aperturam, 
and  from  this  to  practise  a  good  English  diction  and  style. 
The  teaching  in  the  exact  sciences  (pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics), in  the  hands  of  Professors  Andrews  and  Rosseter, 
was  extended  and  thoro.  Chemistry  and  natural  history,  in 
our  day,  were  only  in  their  cradle  state  as  college  subjects,  and, 
as  just  now  said,  suffered  accordingly,  and  we  with  them;  this 
in  spite  of  the  many  gifts  of  the  man  in  charge  of  them,  who 
came  into  the  faculty,  as  the  first  professor  of  such  subjects, 
at  the  opening  of  our  senior  year.  Instruction  in  French  and 
German  was  introduced  with  the  entrance  of  our  class;  we  got 
from  it  a  sufficient  basis  for  further  work.  The  very  good 
libraries  of  the  college  proved  great  auxiliaries  to  the  regular 
instruction.  Students  read  as  largely  in  English  literature  as 
their  time  permitted;  many  read  much;  and  they  came  out  of 
their  college  with  not  only  a  taste  for  literature,  but  with  the 
elements  of  sound  and  good  taste.  Like  all  the  old  colleges, 
and  especially  like  Yale,  on  which  it  was  modeled,  Marietta 
gave  the  senior  year  to  the  various  disciplines  of  philosophy. 
We  then  "  did  "  our  political  economy  and  ethics  (both  on  the 
basis  supplied  by  Wayland's  textbooks,  which,  however,  were 
freely  criticized),  our  esthetics  (in  Campbell's  Philosophy 
of  rhetoric,  a  book  of  more  significance  than  any  of  its  Eng- 
lish successors),  our  "  natural  theology"  (in  Paley — save  the 
mark! — and  in  Butler's  Analogy  and  Mark  Hopkins's  Evi- 
dences), and  our  "mental  philosophy"  (mostly  Scottish 
dualistic  metaphysics  and  empirical  psychology,  controlled  by 
Dugald  Stewart's  writings,  but  illumined  by  Victor  Cousin's 
Critique  of  Locke).  The  president,  Dr.  Smith,  lectured 
brilliantly  in  support  of  the  Baconian  method,  which  might 
have  been  called  his  hobby,  and  against  German  a  priorism  and 
its  results.  The  senior  discussions  of  questions  in  the  various 
branches  of  philosophy,  held  before  the  president  and  summed 
up  by  him,  were  a  most  important  discipline. 

I  must  not  close  this  already  protracted  paper  without  some 
reference,  however  slight  and  inadequate,  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  worth  of  the  men  who  made  up  the  faculty  of  my  Alma 
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Mater,  in  the  years  when  I  was  in  her  care.  Modern  critical 
investigation  and  training  have  doubtless  outgrown  the  the- 
ories in  their  various  subjects  which  they  held  and  expounded, 
but  they  all  had  the  genuine  spirit  of  scholarship,  and  were 
sound  in  what  they  knew.  I  owe  them  all  a  debt  that,  I  rejoice 
to  say,  never  can  be  canceled.  They  were  a  small  body,  but 
they  each  and  all  left  a  deep  impression  of  excellent  knowledge, 
great  skill  in  teaching,  and  greater  distinction  of  character. 
Decision  of  character  was  the  salient  mark  of  every  one  of 
them.  This  came,  in  the  last  resort,  from  the  strength  of  their 
convinced  belief  in  fundamental  truths.  Belief  with  them  was 
a  genuine  religion.  They  were  what  we  call  men  of  principle, 
to  a  degree  that  the  later  confusions  of  criticism  have  for  the 
time  being  rendered  impossible.  Their  names  live  vividly  in 
my  memory — Smith,  the  Grecian,  the  keen,  if  narrow,  meta- 
physician, the  commanding,  authoritative  president,  the  forci- 
ble and  brilliant  pulpit  orator;  Andrews,  the  calm,  open-minded 
mathematician,  physicist,  and  astronomer,  who  became  for  so 
many  years  the  judicious  president,  and  then  shifted  from  his 
scientific  pursuits  to  his  clear  and  judicial  studies  in  political 
science;  Rosseter,  the  brilliant  teacher  of  mathematics;  Ken- 
drick,  the  admirable  Greek  scholar,  full  of  sententious  and 
sagacious  judgments  on  almost  everything  human,  and  able, 
in  the  interim  of  the  vacant  chair  of  Latin,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  that  also  in  a  truly  intelligent  spirit;  Andrews,  the 
younger,  the  lucid  expositor  of  natural  history  and  geology, 
who  later  became  so  widely  known  as  the  state  geologist; 
Washburn,  accomplished  Latinist,  but  soon  drawn  away  to  the 
preferred  calling  of  the  church,  where  he  attained  the  highest 
office,  only  to  be  snatched  from  it  by  a  too  early  death  in  one 
of  the  most  tragic  of  our  railway  disasters.  They  were  all 
striking  personalities,  whose  force  of  character  and  generally 
sound  knowledge  went  far  to  counteract  the  rather  narrow  and 
timid  views  in  evangelical  theology  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  up,  and  to  which  they  loyally  adhered  to  th2  end. 

G.  H.  Howison 

University  of  California 


IV 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN 

It  is  more  than  five  hundred  years  since  the  first  universities 
were  founded  within  the  present  German  empire.  This  is 
the  centennial  year  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  long  line  of  these  institutions,  the 
founding  of  which  revealed  at  once  the  genius  and  temper  of 
the  Prussians.  For  four  centuries  before  this  these  educational 
institutions  had  shared  in  the  conflicts  and  victories  as  well  as 
in  the  development  of  the  German  people,  nor  had  this  share 
been  the  least.  The  schools  have  been  the  expression  and  the 
matrix  of  much  that  is  best  in  German  life.  This  is  nowhere 
illustrated  better  than  in  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Berlin  in  1810. 

The  German  universities  were  not  only  the  source  of  knowl- 
edge and  training,  but  also  of  the  popular  will  and  of  popular 
resistance.  They  were  not  only  the  field  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  research,  but  also  of  religious  and  political  conflict. 
"  Mind  hurled  itself  against  mind  in  the  halls  of  the  courts, 
as  arms  clashed  against  arms  on  the  field  of  battle."  x  It  may 
be  true,  as  Lavisse  goes  on  to  say,  that  school  was  erected 
against  school,  like  fortress  against  fortress,  and  that  the 
princes  sought  to  secure  fame  by  such  foundations. 

But  the  advancement  of  true  education  in  these  centuries 
had  been  uneven  among  the  German  universities.  At  Tu- 
bingen, at  Wittenberg,  and  at  Leipsic,  theology  often  degen- 
erated into  a  polemic  broil.  At  the  same  time  science  was 
opprest  with  the  weight  of  formulas  and  pedantic  erudition. 
A  revival  came  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  brilliant  evo- 
lution of  Halle,  established  1694;  the  archeological  discov- 
eries of  Gottingen,  founded  in  1737;  the  fresh  study  of  the 
1  Lavisse,  £tudes  sur  I'histoire  de  prusse,   1896,  p.  307. 
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classics  at  Leipsic;  the  philosophical  teaching  of  Kant  at 
Konigsberg;  and  the  advent  of  Fichte  and  Schelling  at  Jena; 
were  all  within  this  century. 

The  Hohenzollerns,  the  reigning  house  of  Prussia,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  German  princes,  had  established  universi- 
ties as  fortresses,  and  it  has  been  said  of  them  that  they  of 
all  the  German  princes  best  knew  the  time  and  place  to  found 
a  university,  and  that  they  founded  one  at  every  decisive  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  Prussia  in  order  to  extend  their  com- 
mon system  of  education  and  to  secure  obedience  to  their 
common  law.  To  support  this  statement,  proof  is  offered  in 
the  fact  that  Konigsberg  was  founded  by  Albert  Hohenzollern 
when  he  became  a  Lutheran ;  that  when  the  Great  Elector  took 
possession  of  his  Rhine  territory  he  founded  Duisburg;  that 
Halle  was  established  during  the  alliance  against  Louis  XIV 
after  Heidelberg  had  been  destroyed;  that  Berlin  was  estab- 
lished just  preceding  the  War  of  Liberation,  as  a  protest 
against  Napoleonic  tyranny;  that  Bonn  was  founded  in  1818 
after  the  restoration  to  Prussia  of  the  territories  wrested  from 
her  by  Napoleon;  and,  finally,  that  Strassburg  was  reestab- 
lished in  1872  on  the  victory  over  France  and  the  founding 
of  the  new  German  empire.2  The  coincidence  may  easily  be 
overemphasized  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  earlier 
foundations,  for  it  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Prussia  that  their  resources  in  their  early  years  were 
narrow,  and  that  they  exercised  little  influence  on  learning 
and  reform,  altho  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  influence  was 
greatly  increased. 

This  increase  of  university  influence  in  Prussia  was  largely 
due  to  the  University  of  Halle,  which  the  Elector  Frederick 
III  spared  no  pains  to  develop.  It  became  the  first  great  univer- 
sity in  Prussia.  Christian  Thomasius,  A.  H.  Franke,  and 
Christian  Wolff  taught  here.  Men  like  these  made  Halle,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  best  type  of  a 
university  and  the  metropolis  of  German  learning.  It  formed 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  doctrine 
of  freedom  in  faith  and  freedom  in  research  was  there  opposed 

2  Lavisse,  p.  310-313. 
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to  the  hard  scholasticism  so  often  prevalent  elsewhere.  Its 
unity  and  brilliancy  waned  on  the  expulsion  of  Wolff  in  1723, 
followed  soon  after  by  the  founding  of  Gottingen  in  the 
neighboring  Electorate  of  Hanover. 

The  primacy  among  the  Prussian  universities  now  passed 
to  Konigsberg  on  the  Baltic,  where  Immanuel  Kant  was  in- 
stalled professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  1770  and  be- 
came the  recognized  leader  in  these  studies  in  Europe. 

Halle  once  more  took  first  rank  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
when  F.  A.  Wolf's  genius  was  displayed  by  preserving  and 
developing  philology  as  a  science  of  classical  antiquity  and 
of  the  classical  languages.  Other  professors  aided  in  this 
restoration  of  Halle,  particularly  Schleiermacher.  Then  the 
shock  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  changed  all;  the  University  of 
Halle  was  annihilated.  Of  all  the  universities  founded  by  the 
Prussians,  the  battle  of  Jena  left  to  them  only  Konigsberg 
and  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.  The  thought  of  founding  a  new 
university  at  Berlin,  already  discust,  was  renewed  after 
the  loss  of  Halle  in  1806. 

In  addition  to  this  loss,  conditions  in  the  existing  universi- 
ties had  already  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  discussion.  The 
demoralization  of  administration  of  the  university  officials 
was  undeniable.  The  social  life  of  the  students  was  threat- 
ening. The  universities  were  charged  with  being  arbitrary, 
the  instruction  as  aimless,  and  many  of  the  instructors  ap- 
peared dangerous  to  the  princes ;  Thomasius  and  C.  Wolff  had 
been  banished  at  the  wish  of  the  Church;  Kant  and  Fichte 
were  branded  as  heretical  or  atheistical. 

Frederick  William  II,  in  his  eleven  years  of  rule,  had  been 
able  to  spare  to  the  universities  as  a  whole  only  12,170  thalers. 
In  1802  there  were  nine  universities,  among  which  Erfurt, 
Paderborn,  and  Munster  had  been  acquired  as  a  part  of  an 
indemnity  by  treaty  of  May  of  that  year.3  The  population  of 
the  kingdom,  also,  had  grown  thru  the  same  means  to  ten 
and  a  half  millions.  Some  of  the  universities  were  .weak  and 
small,  but  as  yet  they  were  all  active  when  the  disasters  at- 
tending the  disappearance  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire 

*  Cambridge  modem  history,  1905,  vol.  iii,  p.  78. 
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occurred  and  placed  in  imminent  peril  the  youthful  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  Four  of  the  nine  universities  were  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  five  in  the  western;  five  were  Protestant,  three 
were  Roman  Catholic,  and  one,  Erfurt,  divided.  Their  en- 
dowments varied  widely.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  had 
scarcely  taken  part  in  the  common  awakening  and  reform. 
Miinster  had  only  three  faculties,  Paderborn  two,  Luther's 
old  university  at  Erfurt  was  deeply  sunk  and  its  endowment 
was  scant;  in  1805  it  had  an  income  of  only  4,175  thalers, 
with  forty-one  teachers  and  twenty-one  students.  Duisburg 
was  little  better  off.  The  eastern  universities  were  prosperous 
in  comparison  with  the  western.  In  1798  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder  had  12,648  thalers  yearly  income,  with  twenty-one  teach- 
ers and  174  students;  Konigsberg  and  Erlangen  were  each 
somewhat  smaller,  but  Halle  had  the  most  of  all  in  all  three 
respects.  The  lack  of  financial  means  had  all  along  prevented 
the  universities  from  keeping  abreast  of  the  growing  demands 
for  new  apparatus  required  by  the  developing  sciences;  the 
old  endowments  had  relatively  depreciated  and  the  budgets 
were  claimed  to  be  insufficient. 

A  series  of  attempts  to  improve  the  discipline  and  curricu- 
lums  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
These  experiments  gained  in  character  when  Frederick 
William  III  restored  to  the  universities  a  large  degree  of 
freedom.  He  said  reason  and  philosophy  must  be  inseparable 
companions  of  religion,  and  that  it  is  thru  them  religion  will 
establish  itself,  not  thru  restrictive  laws.  Other  reforms  were 
attempted  by  the  government  relating  to  examinations.  Von 
Massow,  minister  of  justice,  in  1797  prepared  a  memorial 
advocating  reforms  which  were  almost  destructive.  He 
claimed  the  universities  did  not  prepare  the  students  for  po- 
litical life,  that  they  should  have  definite  syllabi  of  lectures 
and  a  proper  and  methodical  sequence  of  courses.  In  January, 
1803,  he  made  a  report  on  a  suitable  university  organization, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  need  to  improve  the  universities 
had  been  acknowledged  for  a  long  time,  and  the  universities 
themselves  desired  a  reorganization.  In  the  Yearbook  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  of   1798  appear  reflections  on  the  uni- 
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versities,  in  which  the  king  desires  a  complete  reformation  of 
their  constitutions. 

Not  only  within  but  without  the  official  circle  were  heard 
demands  for  reform.  Among  the  various  publications  of 
this  period  relating  to  educational  reforms  was  that  of  J.  B. 
Erhard,  issued  in  1802.  He  thought  the  number  of  universi- 
ties should  be  reduced,  perhaps  only  Halle  and  Konigsberg 
should  remain,  and  a  new  one  should  be  established  at  Berlin 
with  important  resources. 

But  political  conditions  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  hostile  to  any  reform  or  extension  of  educational 
matters  in  Prussia.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  just  and  clear  view 
of  the  true  conditions  besetting  the  government  and  people 
of  Prussia  just  previous  to  the  War  of  Liberation.  The 
unrest  of  the  people  in  France  had  precipitated  the  Revolution 
in  1789.  Their  horrible  experiences  of  the  following  years 
had  spread  terror  thru  the  continent.  Democracy,  as  well 
as  the  most  selfish  tyranny,  had  phases  of  injustice  and  sav- 
agery, lawlessness,  and  crime.  France  again  became  a  king- 
dom, then  an  empire  under  the  most  tyrannical  autocrat.  By 
1 8 10  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces  had  been  absorbed 
by  France.  Switzerland  nodded  when  bidden  by  Napoleon. 
Three  or  four  provinces  of  Spain  had  been  annexed  to  France 
and  a  French  king  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  the 
remaining  provinces,  who  was  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  he 
could  clear  out  the  guerrilla  organizations  and  the  English; 
then  the  rest  of  Spain  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  same  French 
empire.  Italy  was  either  a  part  of  France  or  had  another 
French  king;  Austria  and  Rome  were  at  the  feet  of  Na- 
poleon. The  Nightmare-of-Europe  profest  to  wish  to  treat 
Prussia  as  a  friendly  ally,  and  probably  would  have  done  so 
as  long  as  she  obeyed  his  behests — and  it  served  his  purpose. 

Frederick  William  III  had  most  benevolent  and  noble  in- 
tentions. He  promised  to  his  people  economy  and  far- 
reaching  reforms;  to  the  foreign  countries,  strict  neutrality. 
He  was  persuaded  in  turn  to  action  and  inaction  by  a  mediocre 
court ;  he  could  not  see  the  conditions  as  they  were ;  for  a  long 
time  he  did  not  have  the  vigor  and  resolution  to  lay  down 
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a  fixed  policy,  call  to  his  side  men  of  first-class  ability,  issue 
an  "  Appeal  to  my  people,"  and  enter  the  conflict  for  national 
life  or  death  in  dead  earnest.  During  his  exile  he  had  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  contemporaries  of  Kant,  who  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  strengthening-  the  hopes  of  the  king 
for  a  restoration  by  establishing  a  new  university. 

Fichte,  too,  held  up  the  king's  hands.  This  professor  had 
taught  at  Jena  until  1799,  then  he  was  received  in  Berlin  by 
Frederick  William  III.  He  lectured  a  few  months  in  Er- 
langen  in  1805-1806;  in  the  fall  of  1806  he  followed  the 
Prussian  army  to  Konigsberg,  but  returned  to  Berlin  in  1807, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death.  His  fiery  zeal,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  love  of  liberty  secured  for  him  a  wide  influ- 
ence. He  was  the  strongest  man  of  the  university  from  the 
first. 

The  country  was  the  least  prepared  for  war,  but  had  been 
drawn  into  the  continental  conflict.  It  was  hampered  by  the 
complications  of  the  previous  reign  of  Frederick  William 
II — the  third  partition  of  Poland,  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  the 
French  imbroglio.  A  single  battle,  in  1806,  annihilated  the 
army  and  with  it  the  state  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  court 
retreated  to  Memel  in  East  Prussia,  and  the  western  provinces 
lay  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon.  It  was  only  on  suffer- 
ance that  any  government  at  all  was  permitted  to  continue, 
and  this  might  be  snuffed  out  at  Napoleon's  will. 

Stein's  military,  administrative,  and  municipal  reforms  in 
1807-8  were  fundamental.  The  principle  that  every  one  was 
bound  to  serve  in  the  defense  of  his  country  was  enunciated. 
Free  economic  development  of  the  rural  districts  and  self- 
government  of  the  municipal  communities  were  inaugurated. 
Stein,  a  splendid  executive,  was  betrayed  and  he  had  to  flee 
for  his  life,  but  Hardenberg,  who  succeeded  him,  fought  fire 
with  fire  and  deceived  Napoleon's  diplomats  and  spies.  All 
his  bolder  plans  were  concealed  under  diplomatic  proposals 
and  were  unknown  even  to  Frederick  William  III. 

The  severity  of  the  oppression  of  the  victor,  the  ill-usage  to 
which  the  people  and  king  believed  themselves  exposed, 
aroused  in  unsuspected  strength  the  desire  for  revenge  and  a 
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longing  for  deliverance  from  alien  rule.  Personal  interests 
sank  into  the  background  to  a  greater  extent  than  for  cen- 
turies, to  make  room  for  the  thought  of  patriotism  and  liberty. 
But  it  was  difficult  to  know  who  were  patriots  and  could  be 
trusted  when  Napoleon  publicly  took  under  his  protection 
people  of  rank,  such  as  Prince  Hatzfeld,  who  served  him  and 
were  traitors  to  their  country.  In  this  confusion  the  poet's 
cry  for  a  Fatherland  arose;  Idealism  took  possession  of  court, 
educators,  and  people.  The  Prussian  people  and  their  prince 
returned  to  the  faith  in  education  that  had  inspired  them  at 
other  crises  of  the  nation's  history.  The  demand  arose  for  a 
new  institution  of  higher  learning. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  recall  briefly  such  plans  of 
the  university  as  have  been  preserved.  All  the  more  so  since 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  was  no  real  need  of  a 
crushing  blow  from  without  in  order  to  insure  the  evolution 
of  an  institution  demanded  by  the  age.  Even  before  1806 
the  needs  for  a  better  university  than  existed  in  Prussia  were 
so  great  that  the  matter  had  engaged  serious  study  and 
inquiry. 

One  of  the  earliest  public  suggestions  for  such  a  university 
appeared  in  a  Letter  by  a  foreigner  in  the  Berlin  Monats- 
schrift  in  1784.4  The  earliest  definite  plan  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Professor  J.  J.  Engel.  No  official  copy 
exists  of  this,  yet  it  is  probable  that  Von  Massow  used  it  in 
urging  educational  reforms  in  the  king's  cabinet.  Beyme,  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  September  5,  1807,  wrote 
F.  A.  Wolf  as  follows :  "  The  communicated  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  new  common  educational  institution  in  Berlin  and 
placing  it  in  suitable  connection  with  the  Academy  of  Science 
has  produced  for  me  so  much  the  more  pleasure,  as  I  had 
already  held  these  opinions  as  very  useful  more  than  eight 
years  ago  with  the  departed  Engel,  who  bequeathed  to  me  a 
plan  for  it  and  had  conferred  with  me  about  it."  5  This 
clearly  shows  the  existence  of  Engel's  plan  when  Von  Massow 

*  Vol.  iv,  p.  461-471. 

5  Kopte,  Die  Grilndung  der  Konigl.  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitdt  zu 
Berlin,  i860,  p.  20. 
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was  urging  reforms  in  1799  and  1800.  Again,  Beyme,  writ- 
ing to  the  Over-Consistorial  Councilor  Nolte,  speaks  of 
Engel's  plan.  Finally,  Nolte,  in  an  address  delivered  in  Janu- 
ary, 1808,  tells  of  the  same  plan.6  Professor  Engel  was  a 
teacher  and  successful  author.  He  was  an  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  an  instructor  of  the  crown  prince,  as 
he  had  been  of  the  king.  Schleiermacher  said  of  his  plan, 
"  In  delicacy  and  in  splendor  as  in  courtly  superiority  the  sketch 
was  not  lacking."  He  further  adds,  "  The  chief  design  was 
unquestionably  to  overthrow  by  degrees  the  Gothic  form  and 
system  of  gilds  of  the  old  universities,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  extinguish  the  so-called  student  spirit,  which  was  held  by 
the  timid  as  most  frightful  and  destructive."  7 

Engel's  memorial  would  have  been  invaluable  as  well  as 
the  oldest  if  it  had  been  preserved.  An  anonymous  memorial 
is  found  among  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Ministry  concerning 
the  university,  entitled,  "  Of  the  advantages  of  a  large  uni- 
versity in  Berlin."  This  paper  also  is  Engel's,  and  is  claimed 
to  be  the  treatise  which  he  presented  to  Beyme  in  March, 
1802.8 

Fichte  had  long  cherished  hopes  of  founding  an  academical 
institution  in  accordance  with  his  philosophical  views.  Har- 
denberg  communicated  with  him  regarding  a  reorganization 
of  the  University  of  Erlangen,  after  which  Fichte  drew  up 
a  plan  for  this  purpose  and  submitted  it  to  the  Minister  in 
1806.9  The  battle  of  Jena  put  an  end  to  this  project.  In  1807 
Fichte  made  an  elaborate  plan  for  a  university  at  Berlin,  and 
submitted  it  to  Beyme  before  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet. 
The  chief  feature  of  it  was  the  perfect  unity  of  purpose,  and 
a  complete  subordination  of  every  branch  of  instruction  to 
the  one  great  object  of  all  teaching,  the  spiritual  culture  and 
elevation  of  the  student — spiritual  independence,  intellectual 
strength,  moral  dignity — these  were  the  great  ends  to  the 
attainment  of  which  everything  else  was  but  the  instrument.10 
Coupled  with  these  ideas  were  others,  advanced  either  at  the 

"Kopte,  p.  20.  ''Ibid.,  p.  20-21.  8 Ibid.,  p.  21. 

B  Fichte,  Popular  works,  translated  by  W.  Smith,  vol.  i,  p.  121. 
10  Ibid.,  p.  127-8. 
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same  time  or  at  least  later,  respecting  the  administration  of 
the  institution  which  vitiated  the  whole  plan.  He  would  fash- 
ion the  administration  after  the  medieval  schools,  which  had 
been  controlled  by  monks.11  But  Schleiermacher  distinguished 
between  a  school,  an  academy,  and  a  university.  At  the  uni- 
versity he  believed  the  student  ought  to  be  awakened  to  the 
scientific  spirit  and  that  there  should  be  freedom  for  the  teacher 
and  student.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  when  the  university 
was  opened,  Fichte's  ideas  of  administration  did  not  prevail. 

In  August,  1807,  Frederick  William  III  received,  in  a  pri- 
vate audience  at  Memel,  Professor  Schmalz  who  had  taught 
at  Halle.  He  urged  upon  the  king  the  refounding  of  Halle 
at  Berlin.  The  fact  that  there  was  already  an  Academy  of 
Science  in  Berlin  did  not  necessarily  form  a  serious  obstacle 
to  founding  a  university  there.  There  had  been  such  an  insti- 
tution in  Halle  as  well  as  a  university.  The  aim  of  the  acad- 
emy was  not  so  much  to  give  instruction  as  for  investigation 
in  the  sciences.  The  government  had  told  the  academy  its 
work  was  not  satisfactory  and  that  it  should  give  itself  more 
to  the  humanities  and  purge  itself  from  erroneous  principles. 
Even  if  the  academy  had  been  all  that  was  desired  of  it,  there 
was  room  for  a  university.  In  addition  to  the  academy  there 
was  also  in  Berlin  a  school  of  mines,  a  medico-chirurgical  col- 
lege, a  course  of  law  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  a  school  of 
forestry,  a  school  and  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  royal  library, 
a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
an  anatomical  museum,  and  a  gallery  of  painting;  besides 
these,  a  hospital,  an  academy  of  architecture,  an  industrial 
school,  an  agricultural  school,  and  a  bureau  of  statistics  had 
been  established  by  the  reigning  king.  But  there  were  not 
those  professional  schools  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  law 
which  distinctly  made  a  university;  and  all  of  the  existing 
institutions  were  unrelated  to  each  other.  The  task  of  a  uni- 
versity was  to  supplement  and  to  tone  up  the  existing  insti- 
tutions and  unite  them  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

There  were  objections  to  the  city  of  Berlin  as  a  site  of 
a  university;  first,  because  of  the  expense  and  temptations  to 
11  Lavisse,  p.  320-321. 
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the  students.  Again,  the  professors  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  a  large  city,  while  at  Halle  and  Gottingen  they  had  been 
noted  persons  of  the  community.  Third,  the  proximity  of 
the  court  would  muzzle  the  instructors  and  the  freedom  of 
university  life.  Other  reasons  were  also  presented — the 
Medico-chirurgical  College  protested  against  all  medical  lec- 
tures being  delivered  without  its  permission,  and  insisted  these 
should  be  under  its  control.  The  academy  undertook  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
of  scientific  research  and  that  the  university  should  be  re- 
stricted to  elementary  teaching.  The  academy  also  feared 
lest  it  would  be  crowded  in  its  use  of  the  Royal  Library.  The 
University  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder  urged  that  the  large  city 
of  Berlin  would  frighten  away  the  Muses  who  loved  the  home 
of  the  woods  and  valleys.  The  rumor  that  Halle  was  to  be 
reopened  and  known  as  the  Napoleonic  University  was  circu- 
lated. Stein,12  William  von  Humboldt,  and  others  were  at 
first  opposed  to  locating  the  university  in  Berlin,  while  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  Schmalz  urged  it. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  other  universi- 
ties on  the  selection  of  Berlin.  This  jealousy  continued  many 
years,  and  is  illustrated  by  F.  C.  Schlosser,  a  professor  of 
Heidelberg,  in  his  History  of  the  eighteenth  century}3 

Schleiermacher  acknowledged  the  moral  dangers  of  Berlin, 
but  the  demands  of  the  state  were  paramount;  a  university  at 
the  capital  would  serve  the  national  cause.  He  used  these 
words :  "  When  this  scientific  organization  is  founded  it  will 
not  have  its  equal.  Thanks  to  its  internal  power,  it  will  ex- 
ercise its  beneficent  rule  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  Berlin  will  become  the  center  of  all 
intellectual  activity  of  northern  and  Protestant  Germany,  and 
solid  ground  will  be  prepared  for  accomplishing  the  mission 
assigned  to  the  Prussian  state."  14 

A  cabinet  order  of  September,  1807,  decreed  the  establish- 
ment at  Berlin  of  an  institution  for  all  branches  of  learning 

12  Fichte,  Leben  u.  Briefwechsel,  1862,  vol.  i,  p.  415. 
11  Vol.  viii,  p.  209-210. 
14  Lavisse,  p.  324. 
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in  suitable  connection  with  the  academy."  The  king  could 
not  promise  Schmalz  all  that  had  been  asked,  but  he  said, 
"  The  state  must  retrieve  thru  intellectual  forces  what  it  has 
lost  in  physical  powers."  1C  After  this  decision  it  seemed  as 
if  action  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Stein  took  the  place  of 
Beyme  in  the  cabinet  in  October.  His  ideas  on  educational 
matters  were  positive  and  clear.  He  wrote :  "  We  must  at- 
tend to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young.  May  the 
day  come  when  by  a  method  founded  on  the  intimate  nature 
of  man  every  power  of  the  mind  will  be  developed  and  the 
recognition  of  the  chief  regulators  of  life  taught  and  main- 
tained. When  the  love  of  God,  of  duty,  and  of  Fatherland 
will  be  cultivated  with  care  instead  of  being  so  lightly  neg- 
lected. We  will  then  see  a  physical  and  moral  generation  grow 
strong  and  there  will  open  before  us  a  better  future." 17 
When  these  words  were  penned  the  country  was  frightfully 
opprest  for  means  to  pay  to  France  the  war  indemnity,  and 
Berlin  was  held  by  the  French,  and  continued  so  until  Decem- 
ber, 1808.  The  project  of  the  new  university  may  not  have 
advanced  during  Stein's  services  in  the  cabinet,  yet  his  po- 
litical reforms  were  even  more  important  than  a  university, 
and  indeed  made  it  possible.  Whether  Stein  would  have 
brought  it  into  existence  as  soon  as  Humboldt  did  can  hardly 
be  answered. 

The  nomination  of  William  von  Humboldt  as  minister  of 
education  in  a  newly  formed  cabinet  in  February  was  a  de- 
cisive advance  in  the  interests  of  education.  At  this  time 
he  possest  all  the  conceptions  which  he  had  previously  openly 
declared  against  concerning  every  activity  of  the  state  in  the 
intellectual  domain,  but  when  he  proposed  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  Berlin  he  had  thrown  off  the  current  doctrine 
which  would  endure  the  state  only  as  the  night  policeman 
is     endured     while     there     are     murderers     and     thieves.18 

15  Kopte,  p.  39. 

*  Fichte,  Leben  u.  Briefwechsel,   1862,  vol.   i,  p.  409. 

17  Lavisse,  p.  326;  Fichte,  Leben  u.  Briefwechsel,  vol.  i,  p.  406-407. 

18  Oucken,  Das  Zeitalter  der  Revolution  des  Kaiserreiches  u.  der 
B efreiungskriege ,  1886,  vol.  ii,  p.  474. 
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Altho  he  retired  in  June,  18 10,  he  labored  so  in- 
telligently and  wisely  in  these  few  months  that  the 
inception  of  the  university  was  broad  and  successful. 
Humboldt  himself  was  a  patriotic  statesman  and  a  thoro 
scholar  in  literature,  philology,  and  philosophy;  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  other  one  man,  was  due  the  successful  founding 
of  the  university.  On  assuming  office  he  at  once  began  to 
canvass  the  situation.  In  July,  1809,  while  yet  in  Konigsberg, 
he  brought  forward  the  motion  of  founding  a  university  in 
Berlin.19  He  had  written :  "  Far  remote  is  it  that  the  trust, 
which  all  Germany  formerly  entertained  towards  the  influence 
of  Prussia  for  the  true  awakening  and  higher  cultivation  of 
the  mind,  is  sunk  thru  the  recent  unhappy  events,  thus  is  it 
on  the  contrary  increased.  They  have  seen  what  spirit  governs 
in  all  the  newer  state  regulations  of  His  Royal  Majesty,  and 
with  what  readiness  even  in  great  distresses  scientific  institu- 
tions have  been  assisted  and  improved.  The  states  of  His 
Royal  Majesty  are  able  and  will,  therefore,  continue  to  main- 
tain the  first  rank  in  Germany  by  this  means  and  to  wield  the 
most  positive  influence  on  its  moral  and  intellectual  aim.  The 
thought  of  the  founding  of  a  common  institution  of  learning 
had  contributed  very  much  to  this  confidence.  Only  such 
higher  institutions  can  extend  their  influence  over  the  bounds 
of  the  state.  If  Your  Royal  Majesty  would  formally  estab- 
lish this  institution  and  secure  its  realization,  then  you  would 
bind  most  securely  anew  everything  which  concerns  itself  in 
Germany  for  civilization  and  enlightenment,  you  would  stimu- 
late a  new  zeal  and  new  warmth  for  the  revival  of  your  states, 
and  at  the  same  time,  when  a  part  of  Germany  is  devastated 
by  war  and  another  part  governed  in  a  foreign  tongue  by 
foreign  governments,  you  would  open  for  German  science 
an  asylum  scarcely  now  hoped  for."  20 

Humboldt  demanded  three  conditions:  security  for  the  pro- 
fessors to  work  openly,  a  suitable  place  for  their  work,  and 
sufficient  financial  means.  He  obtained  each  of  these.  A 
large  degree  of  independence  was  assured  the  administration 
of  the  institution;  the  palace  of  Prince  Henry,  brother  of 

1B0ucken,  vol.  ii,  p.  472.  20  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  473-4. 
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Frederick  William  II,  was  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  uni- 
versity; and  150,000  thalers  were  yearly  provided  for  the  uni- 
versity and  the  academy  together.  The  personnel  of  the  uni- 
versity, also,  was  the  work  of  Humboldt.  He  wrote  in  his 
own  hand  to  many  who  had  lost  their  positions  by  the  wars. 
He  secured  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Klaproth,  Savigny,  C.  W. 
Huf eland,  Reil,  and  others.  His  efforts  were  not  so  happy  with 
F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  demands  were  very  exorbitant.  The  aid 
which  Wolf  rendered  at  the  inception  of  the  university  was 
important,  but  he  never  occupied  an  important  position  in 
it  nor  remained  long  with  it. 

Four  professors  intended  for  the  new  university  began  work 
in  Berlin  in  a  fashion  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.21  Among  these 
was  Fichte,  who  read  his  "  Addresses  to  the  German  nation," 
which  were  heard  by  all  Germany,  because  his  words  were  a 
passionate  eulogy  of  his  Fatherland  and  were  suited  to  restore 
its  courage.  He  was  conscious  of  the  danger  he  ran  in  speak- 
ing so  boldly.  The  French  authorities  watched  him  and  his 
colleagues.  Schleiermacher  was  summoned  before  Marshal 
Davout,  but  was  discharged  after  being  called  a  "  Hot  Head  " 
and  recommended  to  be  more  circumspect  under  pain  of  im- 
prisonment. Schmalz  was  arrested  for  an  "  Address  to  the 
Prussians,"  but  was  released  after  a  few  days.  A  week  later 
the  French  troops  left  the  city  without  having-  disturbed  Fichte. 
But  four  professors  did  not  make  a  university. 

The  final  preparations  were  completed  in  September,  1810. 
The  professors  ordinary  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  king  and  promised  to  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  the  university,  and  were  established  as  the  academic  senate. 
This  body  elected  F.  A.  H.  Schmalz  as  the  first  rector.  The 
four  deans  were  F.  E.  D.  Schleiermacher,  F.  A.  Biener,  C. 
W.  Huf  eland,  and  J.  G.  Fichte,  of  the  theological,  law,  medi- 
cal, and  philosophical  faculties  respectively.  The  program 
of  lessons  was  published;  and  the  register  for  enrolment  was 
opened  October  1.  On  the  10th  the  officers  elected  up  to  that 
date,  sixteen  in  all,  assembled  in  the  university  building;  on 
the  15th,  three  professors,  and  six  days  later  a  fourth,  began 

71  Lavisse,  p.  328. 
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their  lectures;  on  the  29th,  the  day  originally  set,  a  majority 
were  at  work. 

Public  opinion  in  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube, 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  advent  of  the  university.  There 
was  no  impressive  inauguration  as  there  had  been  at  Halle 
in  1694.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions,  there  was 
joy  in  the  hearts  of  the  patriots.  Loder  wrote  Hufeland  in 
the  following  strain:  "I  am  intoxicated  with  joy  at  the 
thought  that  the  king  opens  the  new  era  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  by  aiding  the  development  of  scientific  culture  in 
the  land.  It  is  God  who  has  put  this  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
king,  that  the  reform  of  the  state  ought  to  begin  with  a 
better  education  of  the  generation  to  come  and  that  education 
ought  to  be  scientific  and  moral."  22 

The  object  of  the  government  in  founding  the  University 
of  Berlin  was  not  to  extend  its  educational  theories  and  train- 
ing over  new  territory,  but  to  develop  by  education  the  power 
of  resistance  among  the  Prussians  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
foreign  oppression  increased.  The  university  was  the  result 
of  both  the  educational  and  political  needs  of  the  Prussians. 
The  educational  conditions  first  suggested  it;  the  political 
demands  enforced  it.  Distinguished  was  the  statesmanlike 
character  in  which  Humboldt  on  May  23,  1810,  wrote  the 
king,  "  A  statesman  and  a  private  individual  always  does  the 
good  and  politic  thing  alike  when  he  at  the  time  when  dis- 
graceful accidents  have  befallen  him  exerts  every  nerve  to 
establish  and  to  attach  to  his  name  something  important,  salu- 
tary, and  enduring." 23  The  king  also  was  noble-minded 
when  he,  in  spite  of  all  the  need  of  money,  assigned  150,000 
thalers  for  the  support  of  the  new  university. 

The  dominating  idea  in  the  instruction  of  the  university 
for  some  years  was  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  and  contem- 
porary German  institutions.  Since  the  Reformation  the 
philosophical  faculty  had  assumed  more  and  more  the  con- 
trolling position  in  the  North  German  universities.  It  had 
come  to  occupy  a  determining  influence  upon  the  general 
tendency  of  all  the  other  studies  as  to  both  method  and  mat- 

K  Lavisse,  p.  319.  "  Oucken,  vol.  i,  p.  474. 
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ter.  This  faculty  already  in  earlier  centuries  included  classical 
philology,  history,  mathematics,  and  a  part  of  the  natural 
sciences.  These  studies,  with  philosophy  in  the  restricted 
sense,  furnished  this  faculty  a  curriculum  of  a  well-rounded 
and  universal  system  of  education.  It  taught  par  excellence 
the  humanities  in  their  broad  sense.  Such  a  curriculum  was 
the  microcosm  or  epitome  of  the  ancient  Universitas.  The 
other  faculties  were  now  forced  into  the  position  of  specialty 
schools.  The  more  persistently  philosophy  in  the  narrow  sense 
developed,  the  more  it  seemed  the  culmination  of  scholarly 
study,  and  its  method  was  adopted  as  the  standard  for  all  the 
faculties. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  development  of  philosophy 
in  the  North  German  universities  by  the  teaching  of  C.  Wolff 
at  Halle,  of  Kant  at  Konigsberg,  and  of  Fichte  and  Schelling 
at  Jena  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Hegel  succeeded  to  Fichte's 
position  in  1818  and  inherited  his  influence.  According  to  Dr. 
Rudolph  Virchow,  the  whole  body  of  science  was  remodeled 
by  the  Hegelians  and  their  terminology  completely  pervaded 
every  department  of  learning.24  Theology,  jurisprudence,  po- 
litical science,  and  esthetics,  all  wore  the  garb  of  the  Hegelian 
language  and  theory.  Medicine  and  the  natural  sciences  alone 
only  partly  yielded  to  their  influence. 

The  list  of  great  men  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  university  in  its  early  years  is  very  noticeable.  The  list 
includes  the  names  of  William  and  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  Niebuhr,  F.  A.  Wolf, 
C.  W.  Hufeland,  A.  Bockh,  de  Wette,  Marheineke,  and  Eich- 
horn — truly  a  galaxy  of  scholars. 

A  keen  German  writer  has  said  that  181 3  would  not  have 
been  possible  if  Kant  had  not  spoken,  nor  1866  if  Hegel  had 
not  forced  his  doctrines  of  the  state  into  the  souls  of  men. 
Again  it  is  claimed  that  the  University  of  Berlin,  encamped 
in  the  presence  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  is  the  intellectual 
guard  of  the  House  of  the  Hohenzollerns. 

Herbert  W.  Denio 

Concord,  N.  H. 

"  Virchow,  Founding  of  Berlin  University,  in  Smithsonian  Institution, 
annual  report,  1894;  1896,  vol.  i,  p.  687. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  l 

To  many  it  will  seem  that  the  first  question  to  be  answered 
in  any  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy  to  college  stu- 
dents is  the  question :  Why  teach  them  philosophy  at  all?  For 
the  present  is  a  time  of  specialization  in  study;  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  increasing  conviction  in  the  minds  both  of  the 
lay  public  and  of  professional  educators  that  the  college  course 
should  become  not  only  more  specialized,  but  more  utilitarian 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  student,  we  are  told,  should 
take  such  courses  as  will  be  of  help  to  him  directly  or  indirectly 
in  his  profession.  His  education  should  be,  in  short,  voca- 
tional. Philosophy  is  not  a  special  science,  and  it  is  not  of  any 
particular  vocational  value — and  for  these  reasons  it  might 
seem  a  theme  destined  to  disappear  from  the  curriculum 
of  the  college.  Now  those  who  believe  in  philosophy 
as  an  undergraduate  study  have  three  ways  open  to  them  to 
prevent  its  being  crowded  out  by  the  more  specialized  and 
utilitarian  subjects.  First,  they  may  fight  the  spread  of  the 
vocational  idea  in  education  and  endeavor  to  retain  or  to  re- 
store the  old  type  of  college  course  in  which  general  culture 
dissociated  from  vocational  training  prevailed.  To  the 
writer  this  way  of  saving  philosophy  seems  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable.  The  present  progressive  tendencies  in  educa- 
tion are  at  once  too  strong  and  too  wholesome  to  be  resisted. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  plan  of  narrowing  the  scope  of  philos- 
ophy so  that  it  shall  itself  constitute  a  special  science,  con- 
cerned, let  us  say,  with  the  analysis  and  definition  of  funda- 
mental concepts.  But  this  plan,  like  the  former,  seems  neither 
intrinsically  desirable  nor  capable  of  being  put  into  practise, 
for  the  analysis  of  fundamental  concepts  such  as  life,  con- 

1  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the  Educa- 
tional Review  for  April,  May,  September,  October,  and  November,  1910. 
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seiousness,  matter,  etc.,  could  hardly  be  shown  to  have  any- 
great  practical  utility,  nor  could  it  be  adequately  carried  out 
apart  from  the  construction  of  a  Weltanschauung,  i.e.,  apart 
from  philosophy  in  the  older  and  broader  sense.  There  re- 
mains a  third  way  open  to  those  who  love  philosophy, — viz.,  to 
advocate  its  continuance  in  its  traditional  form  in  the  new  type 
of  college  curriculum,  not  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  special 
science  or  a  vocational  study,  neither  of  which  it  is  or  ever 
can  become,  but  because  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary  supple- 
ment to  all  such  studies,  and  one  that  so  far  from  being  less 
needed  becomes  more  needed  in  proportion  as  the  older  ideal 
of  the  college  as  a  place  of  general  culture  gives  way  to  the 
newer  vocational  ideal.  From  this  standpoint  I  can  best  justify 
philosophy's  claim  to  a  central  place  among  college  courses  by 
pointing  out  its  intimate  affiliations  with  four  great  human 
disciplines :  science,  religion,  history,  and  art. 

1.  Philosophy  and  science.  Philosophy,  when  considered  in 
its  relation  to  science,  may  be  denned  as  the  attempt  to 
formulate  a  coherent  theory  of  the  world  as  a  whole  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  each  science  to  explain 
some  particular  phase  of  the  world.  Zoology,  for  example, 
deals  with  the  phenomena  of  animal  life;  botany  deals  with 
plant  life;  while  biology  is  concerned  with  the  more  general 
and  fundamental  laws  which  are  common  to  both  types  of  life. 
Now  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences  is  analogous  to 
the  relation  of  biology  to  botany  and  zoology.  It  is  "  the  sci- 
ence of  sciences  "  in  that  it  seeks  to  introduce  among  the  vari- 
ous sciences  the  same  sort  of  unity  that  each  science  aims  to  in- 
troduce among  the  facts  in  its  own  field.  But  just  as  any  sci- 
ence is  at  once  something  more  and  something  less  than  a 
patchwork  of  all  the  facts  in  a  chosen  field,  so  philosophy  is 
both  more  and  less  than  a  mere  synthesis  of  the  sciences.  It 
deals  only  with  the  fundamental  presuppositions  and  with  the 
fundamental  theories  and  problems  of  any  science,  and  it  deals 
with  these  only  or  mainly  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the 
presuppositions,  theories,  and  problems  of  other  sciences. 
Philosophy  aims,  in  short,  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  field 
of  knowledge  and  to  interpret  reflectively  the  bearing  of  that 
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knowledge  upon  human  life  and  human  conduct.  This  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  to  the  sciences  could  be  represented  diagram- 
matically  by  a  wheel,  each  spoke  of  which  stood  for  a  branch 
of  science  while  the  hub  symbolized  the  central  position  of 
philosophy.  Viewing  philosophy  in  this  way,  we  can  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  each  science  began  as  a  more  or  less  un- 
differentiated phase  of  philosophy,  and  became  gradually  in- 
dependent in  so  far  as  it  developed  a  body  of  specific  laws  that 
could  be  extended  and  verified  apart  from  any  view  of  the 
general  nature  of  things.  And  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
philosophy  is  not  only  the  source,  but  also  the  goal,  of  the  sci- 
entific interest,  for  the  ultimate  generalizations  and  problems  of 
the  various  sciences  lead  irresistibly  to  a  consideration  of  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  so  to  their  bearing  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  advantages  of  the  study  of  philosophy  as  so  conceived, 
to  the  specialist  in  any  field,  are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require 
statement.  He  will  be  a  better  specialist  as  well  as  more  of  a 
man  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  his  own  subject 
to  others.  Indeed,  half  the  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  special 
problems  is  the  inspiration  of  seeing  something  of  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  problems  of  other  specialists,  and  of  their  import 
for  life  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  the  philosophical  classroom  is 
not  only  a  clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  between 
students  of  the  various  natural  sciences,  it  is  also  a  place  where 
these  students  of  natural  science  can  meet  those  interested  in 
the  humanities.  For  philosophy  aims  at  a  synthesis  of  all  sci- 
ences, humanistic  as  well  as  naturalistic,  and  the  course  in 
philosophy  is  the  best  and,  sometimes,  the  only  place  in  which 
each  of  the  two  great  classes  of  specialists  may  learn  something 
of  the  interests  of  the  other. 

2.  Philosophy  and  religion.  Philosophy  is,  in  the  first 
place,  related  to  religion  by  being  analogous  to  it.  Religion  is 
among  other  things  the  system  of  emotional  responses  and  tra- 
ditional ceremonial  practises  by  which  men  express  their  sense 
of  relation  to  whatever  beings  they  believe  to  be  most  real  and 
most  potent  to  control  human  life.  As  the  religious  sense  de- 
velops, its  objects  tend  to  become  more  and  more  spiritualized 
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until  finally  they  are  unified  in  the  ideal  of  a  single  supreme 
person  or  God,  who  is  regarded  as  the  embodiment  not  only  of 
physical  power,  but  of  moral  perfection.  Now  philosophy,  in 
its  attempt  to  formulate  in  terms  of  reason  and  reflection  a 
unified  conception  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  must  inevitably  seek 
to  discover  as  a  principle  of  unification  what  is  real,  perma- 
nent, and  of  universal  worth  in  the  shifting  variety  of 
phenomena.  Thus  philosophy  is  the  effort  to  bring  about  in 
our  moral  and  intellectual  life  the  same  sort  of  unification 
and  harmony  which  religion  brings  about  in  our  moral  and 
emotional  life.  Lookt  at  in  this  way  we  might  define  philos- 
ophy as  the  religion  of  the  mind  and  religion  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  heart.  Each  endeavors  to  express  on  its  own  plane  of 
experience  man's  sense  of  relation  to  what  is  deepest  and  most 
real.  They  are,  respectively,  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
equivalents  of  the  same  thing. 

A  second  relation  between  religion  and  philosophy  has  to 
do  with  what  is  usually  termed  the  conflict  of  science  and 
religion.  The  religious  attitude  is  opposed  to  the  scientific 
attitude  in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place,  inasmuch  as  it 
springs  primarily  from  man's  need  to  interpret  nature  in  its  re- 
lation to  his  own  welfare,  and  in  terms  of  human  hopes  and 
fears,  it  is  opposed  to  the  impersonal  curiosity  of  the  sci- 
entist who  is  interested  in  describing  things  as  they  are,  ir- 
respective of  their  emotional  values.  Secondly,  altho  religion 
in  constructing  its  theologies  must  make  use  of  scientific 
categories,  yet,  largely  on  account  of.  its  institutional  and  cere- 
monial character,  these  intellectual  formulations  of  the  re- 
ligious interest  will  be  exprest  in  terms  of  categories  that 
are  old  and  in  many  cases  outgrown.  Thus,  inevitably,  the 
theology  of  today  will  be  the  science  of  yesterday — vivified 
and  sanctified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  ethical  and  spiritual  needs 
which  unite  us  with  our  ancestors,  and  which  are  themselves 
unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Now,  thruout  history, 
philosophy  has  quite  naturally  played  the  role  of  mediator  be- 
tween these  two  divergent  interests.  Science  in  its  eager,  im- 
personal search  for  things  as  they  are,  and  in  its  endeavor  to 
interpret  those  things  solely  in  terms  of  their  spatial  and  tern- 
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poral  conditions,  must  often  destroy  some  dear  and  cherished 
dream  founded  upon  spiritual  insight  and  made  sacred  thru 
association  with  ideals  of  conduct  and  examples  of  heroism. 
For  in  discovering  new  laws  science  transcends  its  own  past, 
and  so  clashes  with  contemporary  theology.  In  such  crises 
it  is  for  philosophy  to  point  out  how  our  spiritual  and  ethical 
needs  may  be  adapted  to  the  new  facts  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted. And  as  long  as  man's  moral  standards  are  inter- 
woven with  his  views  about  nature,  this  task  of  mediation  and 
reconstruction  will  be  necessary.  In  our  colleges  today  there 
are  many  young  men  and  women  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  certain  theological  views 
which  seem  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  what  they  will 
be  taught  in  their  courses  in  geology  and  biology.  To  such 
students  the  new  teachings  of  evolutionary  science  will  come 
as  a  shock,  the  severity  of  which  will  be  proportional  to  the 
seriousness  of  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  interests.  With 
no  basis  for  distinguishing  the  essential  from  the  unessential, 
the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  physics  of  the  Old, 
they  will  be  fortunate  to  escape  a  condition  of  spiritual  anarchy 
and  mental  chaos.  Surely  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  some 
systematic  attempt  to  guide  them  thru  this  crisis  by  helping 
them  to  adapt  to  the  new  teaching  their  standards  of  conduct 
and  of  life.  Such  guidance,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  at  all,  is 
given  by  philosophy,  which  in  its  quest  for  the  life  of  reason 
is  ever  concerned  with  readjusting  the  spiritual  ideals  of  the 
race  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  day. 

j.  Philosophy  and  history.  The  history  of  philosophy  is 
the  history  of  human  thought  in  abstract o,  a  sort  of  onto- 
genetic recapitulation  of  the  phylogeny  of  our  culture.  Indeed, 
each  great  system  of  philosophy  is  itself  a  retrospective  and  a 
prophetic  epitome  of  human  knowledge  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  given  individual  living  at  a  given  time.  Many 
of  the  great  generalizations  both  of  natural  and  social  science 
have  been  formulated  and  discust  by  the  philosophers  long 
prior  to  their  empirical  verification  by  the  scientists.  And  the 
study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  gives  to  the  bewildering  and 
somewhat  chaotic  succession  of  thought-movements  unification 
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and  intelligibility.  If  the  pragmatic  value  of  history  lies  in 
imparting  to  its  students  that  insight  into  present  problems 
which  can  only  come  from  a  study  of  the  past,  it  needs  no  argu- 
ing to  show  that  such  insight  is  broadened  and  deepened  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  philosophic  systems  upon  which,  as 
upon  an  illuminated  background,  the  concreter  phases  of  his- 
tory stand  out  in  clear  relief. 

4.  Philosophy  and  art.  Science  aims  to  reduce  the  chaotic 
data  and  sequences  of  sense  experience  to  law  and  order,  to  ex- 
press the  concrete  and  the  particular  in  terms  of  the  abstract 
and  the  universal.  Art  is  in  some  sort  the  reverse  of  this.  Its 
business  is  to  express  in  the  material  of  sense  ideas  and  ideals 
which  are  of  universal  and  permanent  significance.  A  work 
of  art  should  be  an  incarnation  in  the  concrete  particulars  of 
color  or  sound  of  what,  apart  from  such  material  exemplifica- 
tion, would  have  merely  general  and  abstract  value.  Again,  art 
differs  from  science  in  that  it  is  properly  and  inevitably  an  ex- 
pression of  that  personal  equation  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
scientist  to  eliminate.  An  artist  must  see  nature  transfused  by 
the  light  of  his  own  temperament.  The  only  values  which  he 
is  concerned  to  portray  are  those  to  which  his  temperament 
responds.  His  work  is  an  expression  of  himself,  an  externali- 
zation  of  his  aspirations  and  his  sympathies.  Now  any  one 
of  the  great  systems  of  philosophy  exhibits  the  characteristics 
of  a  work  of  art.  In  being  a  treatment  of  reality  as  a  whole 
it  possesses  a  certain  unity  and  individuality.  And  as  the 
philosopher  in  considering  the  world  as  a  whole  must  take  ac- 
count of  himself  as  one  element  of  the  world,  his  portrayal  will 
of  necessity  reflect  his  own  spirit,  its  interests,  and  its  limita- 
tions. A  Plato  and  a  Hegel  will  see  aspects  of  the  world  quite 
different  from  those  revealed  to  a  Democritus  or  a  Spencer. 
The  scientists  aim  at  descriptions  of  parts  of  the  world,  that 
shall  have  the  impersonal  accuracy  of  photographs,  while  the 
philosopher  gives  us  an  interpretation  of  the  universe  which 
has  both  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  a  portrait.  As  in  an 
ordinary  portrait  those  deeper  traits  of  the  subject  which  ap- 
peal to  the  artist,  and  which  without  the  help  of  his  insight 
would  escape  our  notice,  will  be  emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
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the  rest,  so  in  a  cosmic  portrait  or  system  of  philosophy  the 
philosopher  will  inevitably  bring  into  relief  those  character- 
istics of  reality  which  are  revealed  to  him  by  his  own  tem- 
peramental insight.  What  philosophy  lacks  in  scientific  ac- 
curacy it  makes  up  in  artistic  appreciation.  And  the  want  of 
agreement  among  philosophers  is  in  some  degree  balanced  by 
the  depth  of  imaginative  insight  which  has  enabled  each  great 
philosopher  to  discover  a  new  phase  of  being,  a  new  color  in 
the  cosmic  spectrum,  thru  the  medium  of  which  he  views  the 
whole.  We  do  not  complain  of  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  of 
Milton,  because  each  possesses  something  lacking  in  the  other. 
And  we  should  at  least  pardon  the  creator  of  a  metaphysical 
system  for  giving  a  predominant  emphasis  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  world  to  the  particular  categories,  materialistic  or  ideal- 
istic, which  are  most  congenial  to  his  own  habit  and  to  that  of 
his  time. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  this  era  of  increasing  specializa- 
tion of  studies,  and  increasing  emphasis  of  vocational  and 
utilitarian  ideals  in  education,  philosophy  still  has  a  claim  to  a 
central  place  in  the  college  curriculum.  Philosophy  has  this 
claim  because  it  can  give  something  of  vital  significance  and 
value  to  any  student,  whether  his  particular  interest  be  in 
natural  science,  in  religion,  in  history,  or  in  art  and  literature. 
It  remains  to  say  something  as  to  the  pedagogy  of  philosophy : 
In  what  order  should  the  branches  of  philosophy  be  presented 
to  college  students,  and  what  principles  should  guide  the 
teacher  in  presenting  them  ? 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  other  college  subjects,  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  physiological 
processes  which  condition  those  workings.  The  first  half  of 
the  freshman  year  should  include  a  course  in  elementary  psy- 
chology, in  which  the  genetic  aspect  of  the  subject  and  the 
biological  method  of  approaching  it,  should  be  emphasized. 

Hardly  less  essential  than  the  above  is  a  course  in  ele- 
mentary logic,  dealing  with  the  rules  of  definition  and  classifica- 
tion, the  principles  of  deductive  and  inductive  proof,  and  the 
fallacies  to  which  we  are  liable.     Contrary  to  the  prevailing 
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opinion,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  much  attempt 
to  teach  scientific  method  in  a  course  on  formal  logic  for  the 
reason  that  the  special  methods  of  observation  and  experiment 
are  so  intimately  involved  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  various 
sciences  that  they  can  only  be  effectively  learned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  the  problems  to  which  they  apply.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  teacher  of  logic  should  be  to  enable 
the  student  to  distinguish  clearly  and  easily  in  any  argument 
what  is  proved  from  what  is  merely  assumed.  It  is  best  that 
this  course  should  be  given  in  the  second  half-year,  for  logic 
as  the  study  of  thinking  as  it  ought  to  be  naturally  presupposes 
psychology,  which  is  the  study  of  mental  processes  in  the  con- 
crete and  as  they  actually  are. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  should 
take  an  introductory  course  in  ethics,  consisting  of  a  study  of 
the  principal  motives  that  actuate  human  conduct  and  the  vari- 
ous conceptions  of  what  constitutes  goodness  of  life  and  char- 
acter. The  teacher  should  guard  here  against  the  tendency 
to  overabstractness.  The  classic  historical  types  of  ethical 
theory  should  be  illustrated  concretely  by  pointing  out  the  prag- 
matic differences  in  actual  conduct  which  they  entail.  It  is  of 
no  great  use  to  a  student  to  learn  the  distinction  between  Hed- 
onism and  Rigorism,  for  example,  unless  he  has  some  idea 
as  to  how  the  consistent  pursuit  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ideals  would  modify  a  man's  action  in  some  given  situation. 
The  fact  that  at  one  time  what  is  called  casuistry  was  abused 
and  fell  into  disrepute  seems  to  have  begotten  a  stupid  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  of  ethics  of  applying  their  theories  to 
problems  which  the  student  will  have  to  face  in  his  own  life. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  sophomore  year  the  student 
should  be  ready  for  such  a  general  topical  survey  of  philosoph- 
ical problems  and  issues,  as  is  contemplated  in  a  course  on 
elementary  metaphysics  or  "  Introduction  to  Philosophy." 
The  principal  problems  relating  to  the  nature  of  knowledge 
and  the  nature  of  the  world  and  the  individual,  should  be  set 
forth.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  acquaint  the  student  not 
only  with  the  diverging  solutions  of  these  problems  and  with 
the  reasons  for  and  against  their  adoption,  but  with  the  tech- 
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nical  terms  used  in  describing  them.  There  should  be  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  rationalism 
and  empiricism,  mysticism  and  pragmatism,  subjectivism  and 
realism,  spiritualism  and  materialism,  etc.  Little  effort  should 
be  made  in  this  course  to  bring  the  student  to  a  decision  of  the 
issues  discust.  The  object  should  be  to  acquaint  him  with 
those  issues  and  with  their  bearing  upon  one  another. 

Both  terms  of  the  junior  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.  This  should  follow  the  course  on  "  In- 
troduction," because  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  have  some 
grasp  of  the  principal  philosophical  issues  and  their  terminol- 
ogy as  a  means  of  orienting  himself  in  the  historical  study  of 
individual  systems.  Each  of  the  great  systems  deals  compre- 
hensively with  all  or  almost  all  of  the  issues  of  philosophy,  and 
unless  there  has  been  a  topical  survey  of  the  separate  problems, 
it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  student  to  get  a  definite 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  contribution  made  by  a  given 
philosopher,  and  of  the  relation  of  his  system  to  the  systems 
by  which  it  is  preceded  and  followed. 

In  teaching  this  course  to  undergraduates,  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  First, 
in  order  that  the  student  may  not  come  to  conceive  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  as  a  melange  of  wild  and  mutually  incom- 
patible guesses  at  the  nature  of  reality,  the  instructor  should 
guard  against  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  opposition  of 
the  various  systems  to  one  another.  It  would,  indeed,  be  both 
undesirable  and  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  student  the  fun- 
damental issues  on  which  philosophers  disagree — a  certain 
amount  of  skepticism  (which  is,  after  all,  but  another  name 
for  intellectual  modesty  and  tolerance)  is  a  necessary  and 
even  a  valuable  result  of  studying  the  history  of  thought,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  recognizing  and  em- 
phasizing the  positive  and  mutually  supplementary  contribu- 
tions to  a  permanent  body  of  truth  which  we  owe  to  each  great 
philosophical  apergu. 

The  second  consideration  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
teaching  undergraduates  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  that  the 
course   is  primarily  a  course   in  philosophy,   and  only  inci- 
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dentally  a  course  in  history.  It  is  not  profitable  to  attempt 
in  the  interest  of  completeness  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
every  philosophical  theory  that  has  been  held,  but  only  with 
those  which  bear  a  significant  relation  to  the  issues  and  in- 
interests  of  our  own  time.  In  expounding  a  philosopher,  we 
should  not  try,  unsuccessfully,  to  take  the  viewpoint  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  should  treat  his  problems  and  theories 
frankly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present.  It  is  surprizing 
how  much  light  can  be  thrown  upon  current  theories  of  nature 
and  of  mind  by  a  study  of  their  historical  sources;  and  con- 
versely the  systems  of  the  past  lose  their  fossilized  character 
and  become  objects  of  the  liveliest  interest  when  studied  in 
their  relations  to  our  own  problems. 

The  first  half  of  the  senior  year  in  philosophy  should  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  previous  year  by  a  study  of  contemporary 
philosophical  movements.  The  usual  course  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  takes  its  members  down  thru  Hegel  with  perhaps  a 
few  words  about  Spencer  and  the  theory  of  evolution.  The 
result  is  that  the  student  is  left  without  any  serious  under- 
standing of  the  tendencies  of  his  time.  His  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  thought  should  be  connected  with  a  study,  of  current 
movements  in  order  that  he  may  be  fitted  to  play  an  intelligent 
part  in  them.  To  this  end  a  course  in  contemporary  philos- 
ophy should  not  be  exclusively  academic  in  its  content.  The 
student  should  not  only  be  encouraged  to  do  some  reading  in 
the  various  technical  philosophical  journals,  but  should  become 
acquainted  with  influential  popular  movements  of  a  semi- 
philosophical  character.  The  contempt  which  the  average 
professor  of  philosophy  feels  for  such  movements  as  Chris- 
tian Science  and  Theosophy,  or  for  the  occasional  disquisi- 
tions on  metaphysics  found  in  such  writers  as  Shaw,  Wells, 
and  Chesterton,  may  be  perfectly  justifiable  in  itself,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  student,  when  he 
leaves  college,  is  going  to  hear  much  more  about  such  mat- 
ters than  about  the  theories  of  Spinoza  and  Kant.  Conse- 
quently, he  should  know  enough  about  them  to  discuss  them 
intelligently  and  form  a  sane  estimate  of  their  value.  To  over- 
look entirely  the  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  sociological  views 
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which  are  held  and  practised  by  large  numbers  of  more  or 
less  cultivated  people,  because  they  are  not  formulated  in  the 
technical  terms  of  the  school,  is  mere  intellectual  snobbery. 
We  can  not  afford  to  neglect  these  popular  movements  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  crude,  any  more  than  we  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  ways  of  practical  politics  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  dirty.  Indeed,  the  surest  means  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  wild  and  dangerous  cults  is  for  the  trained  student  of 
philosophy  to  hold  daintily  aloof  from  all  consideration  of 
them  and  of  the  interests  and  beliefs  of  which  they  are  the 
expression. 

The  last  half  of  the  senior  year  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  social  ethics.  The  elementary  course  in  ethics  will 
have  acquainted  the  student  with  the  chief  types  of  ethical 
theory  and  their  application  to  the  problems  of  individual  life. 
It  is  proper  that  this  branch  of  ethics  should  be  supplemented, 
and  the  general  training  in  philosophy  completed,  by  the  far 
more  difficult  and  complex  study  of  the  ethics  of  institutional 
life.  This  concluding  course  will  be  closely  related  to  courses 
in  economics,  sociology,  and  political  theory.  It  will  consider 
the  various  theories  of  the  family,  the  state,  the  school,  etc., 
but  it  will  consider  them  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics,  analyz- 
ing and  comparing  the  institutional  ideals  set  up  by  social  re- 
formers in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  general  standards  of  life 
and  conduct,  but  leaving  to  the  sociologist  and  the  economist 
the  discussion  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  such  ideals 
might  be  realized. 

I  believe  that  a  four-year  course  of  philosophic  study  on  the 
lines  here  suggested  should  be  required  of  every  college  stu- 
dent, regardless  of  the  particular  field  of  work  which  he  is  pre- 
paring to  enter.  From  it  he  would  gain  breadth  of  outlook, 
catholicity  of  sympathy,  sanity  of  judgment,  and  culture.  For 
culture  consists  of  the  love  of  wisdom  for  its  own  sake,  com- 
bined with  a  sense  of  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  life.  And 
its  attainment  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  a  first-hand 
study  of  the  problems  of  nature  and  spirit,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  world's  greatest  minds  have  contributed  to 
their  solution.  Wm   pEPPERRELL  Montague 

Columbia  University 


VI 


THE  ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AS  A  TRAINING 
GROUND  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Any  description  of  the  English  public  school  as  a  training 
ground  of  the  future  citizen  must  fail  of  completeness  on 
account  of  diversity  of  methods  and  complexity  of  aims. 
The  absence  of  an  official  classification  of  schools,  the  im- 
possibility of  standardizing  their  work,  the  freedom  from 
public  control  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and  their  independence 
of  subsidizing  agencies  have  allowed  those  responsible  for 
management  a  very  free  hand.  But  the  traditions  of  the  in- 
dividual schools  and  the  elasticity  of  management  have  not 
been  unmixt  blessings.  One  school  specializing  on  scholar- 
ships has  driven  all  possible  winners  into  the  university  net, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  future  careers  of  many  of  them. 
Another,  with  a  reputation  for  athletics  to  keep  up,  has  chosen 
its  staff  and  arranged  its  timetable  as  if  the  maintenance  of 
this  reputation  excluded  all  other  aims.  But  in  spite  of  all 
shortcomings,  makeshifts,  and  make-believes,  the  average 
product  of  the  public  school  is  a  very  respectable  member  of 
society.  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  result  may  be 
attributed,  as  much  to  defects  of  system  as  to  calculated  action. 
The  German  may  delight  in  good  laws  and  delight  to  obey 
them,  but  the  Englishman  exercises  his  wits  in  evading  reg- 
ulations, and  the  Irishman  seems  born  to  break  them. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  commencement  that  the  English 
public  school  is  no  mere  lesson  shop.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  ties  which  bind  a  boy  to  his  school,  and 
many  a  son  implores  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  return  to 
school  for  another  year.  Attendance  at  school  is  not  a  neces- 
sary evil  to  meet  the  requirements  of  education  acts,  and  the 
schoolmaster  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  natural  enemy.  Yet 
no  one  claims  that  the  school  is  a  mine  of  erudition. 
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In  his  rectorial  address  to  the  students  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity in  1907,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane  thus  described  the  general 
situation :  "  We  are  trained  to  depend,  not  on  the  state,  which 
gives  us,  perhaps,  too  little  help,  but  on  ourselves.  The  habit 
of  self-reliance  and  of  looking  to  nothing  behind  for  support 
has  developed  with  us  the  capacity  of  individual  initiative, 
and  of  rule  in  uncivilized  surroundings  in  a  way  which  makes 
some  reflecting  Germans  pause  and  ask  whether  all  is  well 
with  them.  They  point  to  our  great  public  schools  and  com- 
pare them  with  their  own  great  secondary  schools.  They  are, 
many  of  them,  asking  whether  the  German  gymnasium,  with 
its  faultlessly  complete  system  not  only  of  teaching,  but  of 
molding  youth,  compares  altogether  favorably  with  our  own 
unorganized  Eton  and  Harrow,  where  learning  may  be  loose, 
but  where  boys  rule  themselves  as  in  a  small  state,  and  are 
encouraged  by  their  teachers  to  do  so." 

And  the  general  methods  adopted  to  achieve  these  ends  are 
thus  described  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  in  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  Associated  Societies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
November  4,  1909: 

"  Why  is  it  that  a  boy  of  the  well-to-do  classes  has  less 
liberty  when  he  is  at  a  private  school,  has  more  liberty  when 
he  is  at  a  public  school,  and  has  almost  the  complete  liberty 
of  manhood  when  he  is  at  a  university?  Unless  he  is  evi- 
dently mischievous,  we  want  to  make  the  boy  and  the  young 
man  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  between  what  is  wise 
and  foolish,  and,  accordingly,  are  constantly  increasing  the 
measure  of  liberty  allowed  him  as  he  grows  older,  and  is  able 
to  use  that  liberty  well." 

And,  as  showing  the  application  of  these  same  principles  to 
public  life,  the  same  speaker  said  later: — "In  the  true,  tho 
not  in  the  conventional  and  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  the 
British  government  had  always  been,  and  was  now,  he  hoped, 
an  aristocracy — that  is  to  say,  a  government  by  the  best. 
Constitutional  progress  in  our  country  might  be  described  as 
the  constant  extension  of  the  aristocracy  until  it  included  the 
whole  people.  It  was  important  that  the  working  classes, 
admitted  to  the  authority  of  aristocracies,  should  not  be  want- 
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ing  in  the  virtues  which  belonged  to  the  aristocracy :  and  of  all 
the  virtues  which  had  been  associated  with  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, that  was  most  precious  which  we  called  the  love  of 
liberty." 

These  characteristics  have  not  escaped  the  foreigner.  In 
1828  Goethe,  writing  at  Weimar,  said:  "The  superiority  of 
the  English  race  does  not  consist  in  birth  or  riches.  It  ap- 
pears to  result  from  the  courage  they  have  to  be  what  nature 
has  made  them — the  good  fortune  of  personal  freedom,  the 
conscious  pride  of  bearing  an  English  name,  and  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  other  nations  become  manifest  to 
the  child  at  an  early  age,  so  that  both  in  the  family  and  in 
the  schools  he  is  treated  with  greater  respect  and  enjoys  a 
more  fortunate  environment  for  free  development  than  he 
would  in  Germany."  And  Heine,  writing  from  Paris  in  1832, 
says :  "  In  all  negotiations  the  Englishman  has  the  advantage 
that,  as  a  free  citizen,  he  is  entitled  to  express  his  opinion  on 
every  conceivable  subject.  But  he  is  much  readier  to  talk 
than  to  think.  The  habit  of  profound  thinking  often  hinders 
the  German  from  speaking  his  mind.  The  fear  of  displeas- 
ing the  chief  constable  deters  some,  and  sheer  modesty  pre- 
vents others,  from  speaking.  Many  a  German  thinker  has 
gone  to  the  grave  without  ever  giving  his  independent  opinion 
on  any  great  question." 

The  training  of  the  citizen  in  the  English  public  school  has 
been  incidental  rather  than  direct.  In  no  small  measure  it 
has  depended  on  two  accidents  of  environment :  the  hereditary 
principle  of  government,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Pre-Vic- 
torian  public  school  to  the  seat  of  government.  The  pupils 
of  Westminster  School  have  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  debates  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  definite  func- 
tion to  perform  at  coronations.  Eton,  sheltering  in  the 
shadow  of  a  royal  residence,  has  been  the  nursing  mother 
of  administrators.  Winchester,  once  the  capital  of  England, 
and  still  the  seat  of  an  important  bishopric,  possesses  one  of 
the  oldest  scholastic  foundations  in  England,  one  which,  thru 
its  pupils,  has  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the  character 
of  education  thruout  the  Empire. 
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As  an  example  of  these  incidental  influences  we  may  quote 
from  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Charles  James  Fox:  "  Charles 
could  always  obtain  leave  to  run  up  to  London  when  an  in- 
teresting question  was  on  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Headmaster  (of  Eton),  with  good  reason,  attended  carefully 
to  the  rhetorical  training  of  boys  who  had  boroughs  waiting 
for  them  as  soon  as  they  came  of  age."  At  this  time  Fox  was 
under  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  paid  administrator  is  a 
comparatively  recent  creation  in  English  government.  No 
member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  draws  a  salary  as  a 
member.  Much  of  the  work  of  administration  in  counties 
and  boroughs  is  done  gratuitously.  The  wealthy  man  is  often, 
and  the  great  landlord  very  often,  a  public  servant  of  great 
industry,  with  no  salary  from  the  Exchequer.  The  sons  of 
the  wealthy  are  from  an  early  age  destined  for  the  public 
service,  the  army  and  the  navy,  the  diplomatic  or  the  civil 
service.  And  of  these  no  one  is  predominant.  Parents  thus 
comfortably  situated  devote  much  care  to  the  fitting  of  their 
children  for  public  life.  The  records  of  the  Cecils,  the  Stan- 
leys, and  the  Lowthers  show  that  devotion  to  the  public  weal 
is  a  tradition  of  these  houses.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said :  "  We 
have  in  1890  a  Prime  Minister  whose  ancestors  were  similarly 
employed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  England,  ten  generations 
ago.  Is  this  not  a  good?  Is  not  this  tie  of  lineage  for  him 
a  link  binding  him  to  honor  and  public  service?  "  And,  if  the 
records  of  this  illustrious  family  be  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  unmentioned  intermediate  ancestors  filled  no 
small  part  in  the  service  of  the  realm.  When  Mr.  Lowther 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  remarked 
that  for  two  hundred  years  there  had  been  a  Lowther  in  Par- 
liament. If  these  records  are  not  sufficient,  let  the  reader 
consult  Froude's  Cheneys  and  the  House  of  Russell,  or  Kip- 
ling's The  day's  work,  The  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  From 
the  latter  he  will  learn  that  to  be  born  with  the  name  of  a 
famous  Indian  family  determines  the  destiny  of  an  infant. 
One  is  bound  to  give  his  life  in  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  and 
another  to  impose  the  rule  of  peace  in  the  plains  of  Bengal. 
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These  latter  instances  deal  more  with  the  gentry,  for  whom, 
in  the  commencement  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  a  number  of 
schools  were  either  revived  or  founded.  At  this  time  several 
country  grammar  schools  gained  in  importance  on  account 
either  of  improved  means  of  communication,  or  of  the  en- 
hanced value  of  their  foundations.  As  a  rule  these  rivals  of 
the  older  "  public  schools  "  had  to  form  their  own  traditions. 
The  quickest  way  of  attracting  public  attention  was  by  win- 
ning scholarships,  since  a  scholarship  stood  for  efficient  teach- 
ing, and  the  winner  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  university 
education  without  trenching  on  his  patrimony.  The  university 
career  might  be  crowned  by  a  fellowship,  affording  the  means 
of  subsistence  during  the  lean  years  of  a  professional  life. 
The  establishment  of  the  civil  service  examinations  opened 
further  avenues  of  distinction  to  boys  of  promise,  among 
whom  the  duties  and  prospects  attaching  to  state  service  were 
abundantly  discust. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  audit  of  each  school  year  was 
expected  to  yield  a  crop  of  "  honors "  as  evidence  of  a 
school's  efficiency.  It  was  natural,  in  an  age  of  discreet  ad- 
vertising, to  extend  the  list  by  the  inclusion  of  the  results  of 
the  activity  of  former  pupils,  and  thus  civic  honors  began  to 
be  reckoned :  The  bestowal  of  a  knighthood  for  public  service, 
the  election  tc  a  provincial  mayoralty,  even  the  chairmanship 
of  a  trade  association,  were  deemed  fit,  according  to  the 
status  of  the  school,  to  appear  in  its  annual  lists. 

A  former  pupil  returning,  after  years  spent  abroad  in  his 
country's  service,  to  his  old  school  was  often  gratified  to  dis- 
cover that  his  alma  mater  had  not  forgotten  him:  for  there, 
on  the  honor  boards  in  the  school  hall,  stood  his  name  and 
record.  Every  school  has  some  such  means  of  memorializing 
her  sons.  Of  late  many  have  been  engaged  in  erecting  some 
record  of  old  pupils  who  fell  in  South  Africa.  Of  monu- 
ments we  will  quote  two,  of  an  earlier  date.  The  first,  carved 
in  the  chapel  porch  at  Winchester,  commemorates  those 
Wykehamists  who  fell  in  the  Crimea :  "  This  porch  has  been 
prepared  and  beautified  by  William  of  Wykeham's  sons  as  a 
sacred  shrine,  in  which  the  memories  of  their  thirteen  brethren 
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who  died  in  the  war  of  the  Crimea  may  be  preserved  as  an 
example  to  future  generations.  Think  upon  them  thou  who 
art  passing  by  today:  child  of  the  same  family,  bought  by  the 
same  Lord :  keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  this  House  of 
God;  there  watch  thine  armor,  and  make  thyself  ready  by 
prayer  to  fight  and  to  die,  the  faithful  servant  of  Christ  and 
thy  country." 

The  second  is  at  Harrow,  and  commemorates  another  aspect 
of  public  school  life: 

Love  Serve 

Near  this  Spot 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 

afterwards  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

while  yet  a  boy  in  Harrow  School 

saw  with  shame  and  indignation 

the  pauper's  funeral 

which  helped  to  awaken  his  lifelong 

devotion  to  the  service  of  the  poor 

and  the  oppressed. 

Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor. 

Of  such  records  a  school  may  well  be  proud,  for  they  are 
things 

Which  every  one  of  her  sons  must  hear, 
And  none  that  hears  them  dare  forget. 

By  these  means  the  public  school  boy  had  his  attention  di- 
rected to  the  chances  of  profit  and  distinction  in  the  world 
he  was  about  to  enter.  But  they  afforded  him  no  chance  of 
present  action.  Now  the  natural  tendency  of  the  healthy 
human  boy  is  to  get  into  mischief,  and  the  English  school- 
master, following  the  great  discovery  of  Arnold,  ceased  to 
insist  on  unquestioning  obedience,  and  began  to  kill  by  substitu- 
tion. It  became  the  first  maxim  of  the  boarding  school  that 
a  boy  should  always  be  employed.  When  not  at  lessons,  he 
should  be  playing  or  engaged  in  some  occupation.  There  was 
no  desire  to  curtail  leisure,  but  rather  a  wish  to  employ  it  to 
advantage.  Every  boy  was  expected  to  take  an  interest  in 
some  corporate  activity.  The  parliamentarian  had  his  chance 
in  the  school  debating  society :  the  musical  society,  a  powerful 
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instrument  in  the  hands  of  Thring,  attracted  the  artistic  tem- 
peraments. Tom  Brown's  madmen  became  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society.  Finally,  all  the  gossip,  wit,  and  current  history 
was  collected  in  a  school  magazine. 

For  such  activities  Saturday  evenings,  wet  afternoons,  and 
Sundays  were  reserved.  Happily  it  is  not  always  raining  in 
England;  even  if  that  were  the  case,  the  population  would  not 
be  deterred  from  using  its  birthright,  exercise  in  the  open. 
Cricket  fills  the  bill  in  summer  and  football  in  winter,  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  rowing,  swimming,  and  ball  games  of  lesser 
eminence.  The  establishment  of  cadet  corps  gave  rise  to 
gymnastic  competitions,  rifle  practise,  and  the  cultivation  of 
military  music. 

With  all  these  tempting  opportunities  of  blowing  off  steam 
the  boy  was  not  satisfied.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  when 
his  unregenerate  ancestors  were  playing  marbles  or  bowling 
hoops,  games'  practises  were  held,  followed  by  the  inevitable 
contests  and  the  appearance  of  the  obnoxious  record. 

Now,  in  many  of  these  contests  the  numbers  engaged  must 
be  small.  This  necessitates  subdivision  of  a  school,  and  the 
multiplication  of  possibilities  of  exercising  control  over  small 
bodies  of  schoolfellows.  The  responsibility  was  extended  to 
the  more  academic  side  of  the  school.  Each  class  in  a  public 
school  has  its  own  representatives,  chosen  by  itself,  and  the 
school  has  its  own  officers  elected  to  represent  it  on  ceremonies 
of  honor,  and  to  chastise  it  on  ceremonies  of  dishonor. 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  public  school,  where  the 
boarding  houses  are  small  self-governing  states  in  the  larger 
school  state,  duplicates  many  of  the  facilities  offered.  In 
town  schools  the  dayboy  is  usually  in  a  majority,  and  the 
house  system  gives  way  partially  to  the  home,  which  is  less 
monastic  in  conception,  and  less  circumscribed  in  its  relations 
to  the  community.  In  every  case,  tho,  the  pupil  progresses 
thru  the  various  degrees  of  subordination  until  he  finds 
himself  intrusted  with  a  command. 

Chapel  services  play  an  important  part  in  the  school  life, 
and  in  the  hands  of  many  men  the  pulpit  has  been  a  potent 
means  of  teaching  civic  responsibilities.     For  a  school  con- 
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gregation  is  fairly  homogeneous,  and  can  be  addrest  in  lan- 
guage which  adults  might  resent,  if  not  ridicule.  In  some 
cases  a  school  supports,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  mission  in  the 
slums  of  a  large  town.  Whilst  this  is  a  means  of  enlisting 
the  sympathy  of  pupils  for  the  poor,  it  is  open  to  the  serious 
objection  that  contributions  represent  the  successful  dunning 
of  parents,  and  not  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  boys. 

Objections  to  the  scheme  of  the  public  school  training  are 
not  infrequent.  The  principal  is  that  the  pupils  get  too  much 
done  for  them,  being  encouraged  in  a  life  of  luxury,  and  thus 
are  soft  when  it  comes  to  facing  hardship.  This  is  the  ob- 
jection of  those  who  judge  the  wealthy  by  the  spendthrift, 
and  the  poor  by  the  loafer.  That  it  is  not  the  case  is  shown 
by  two  references  to  current  literature.  In  Chapter  XII  of 
The  great  Boer  war  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  writes :  "  If  there 
were  any  who  doubted  that  this  ancient  nation  still  glowed 
with  the  spirit  of  its  youth,  his  fears  must  have  soon  past 
away.  It  was  a  stimulating  sight  to  see  long  queues  of  top- 
hatted,  frock-coated  young  men,  who  waited  their  turn  for 
the  orderly  room  with  as  much  desperate  energy  as  if  hard 
fare,  a  veldt  bed,  and  Boer  bullets  were  all  that  life  had 
that  was  worth  holding.  Especially  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  a 
corps  of  riders  and  shots,  appealed  to  the  sporting  instincts 
of  the  race.  This  singular  and  formidable  force  was  drawn 
from  every  part  of  England  and  Scotland  with  a  contingent 
of  hard-riding  Irish  foxhunters.  Noblemen  and  grooms  rode 
knee  to  knee  in  the  ranks.  Mamt  young  men  about  town 
justified  their  existence  for  the  firW  time.  In  a  single  club, 
which  is  peculiarly  consecrated  to  the  jeunesse  doree,  three 
hundred  members  rode  to  the  wars." 

In  The  making  of  modem  Egypt,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
writes :  "  What  good  fellows  they  [the  British  officers  in  the 
Egyptian  army]  were,  and  what  stuff  they  were  made  of,  may 
be  better  gathered  from  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1887. 
Reductions  were  being  carried  out  that  year,  with  a  view  to 
greater  economy  in  the  Egyptian  army:  and  in  order  to  facil- 
itate the  object  aimed  at,  Colonel  Kitchener  offered  to  give 
up  his  command  pay  of  £800.     Colonel  Hallam  Parr,  then 
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Adjutant  General  of  the  Egyptian  army,  prest  the  Sirdar 
to  allow  him  to  relinquish  £200  per  annum,  and  other  officers 
of  less  prominent  position  offered  smaller  sums,  according  to 
their  rank."  "  I  have  had  the  most  generous  offers,"  wrote 
General  Grenfell,  "  from  officers  who  really  could  not  afford  it. 
If  I  had  considered  them  overpaid,  I  should  certainly  have 
accepted,  but  I  knew  that  Hallam  Parr  was  actually  out  of 
pocket :  he  so  constantly  entertains  the  native  officers  and 
none  of  them  are  making  fortunes."  These,  be  it  said,  were 
the  men  who  found  the  native  Egyptian  in  1882  a  craven 
ready  to  stand  still  for  his  throat  to  be  cut.  They  had  their 
reward  in  1898  at  Omdurman,  where  they  took  the  native  out 
to  fight  his  old  enemy,  and  found  that  he  fought  like  a  hero, 
and  died  like  a  man. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  public  school  training 
is  uniformly  successful.  The  majority  of  pupils  know  that 
time  and  money  are  being  abundantly  spent  on  them,  and  that 
when  the  training  in  physique  and  sociability  is  over,  there  is 
strenuous  work  awaiting  them  in  the  world.  Some  there  are 
who  never  learn  this  lesson.  They  are  not  hard  to  distinguish 
at  school,  and  many  a  master  prays  for  some  external  test 
which  shall  bring  home  to  them  at  an  early  age  the  force  of 
the  maxim,  ant  disce  aut  discede.  For  years  the  colonies  have 
been  regarded  as  convenient  places  where  a  fresh  start  can  be 
made.  As  a  criticism  of  these  views  the  opinion  of  the  head- 
master of  Bradfield  College,  exprest  at  the  headmasters'  con- 
ference in  1909,  may  be  quoted : 

"  Canada  has  called  upon  England  for  many  years  to  send 
the  best  of  her  sons  from  this  overpopulated  island.  We 
have  in  many  cases  sent  our  worst.  Parents  have  imagined 
that  when  their  sons  have  been  failures  in  the  school  or  in  the 
home,  they  may  find  a  happy  hunting-ground,  or,  at  least,  a 
refuge,  in  a  land  where  there  is  more  elbow-room.  Never  was 
a  mistake  more  prodigious,  nor  more  hurtful  to  the  reputation 
of  England.  The  reputation  of  Englishmen  has  so  suffered 
from  wastrels  and  undesirable  '  remittance  men,'  that  one 
hears  things  which  it  is  not  palatable  for  Englishmen  to  hear. 
Over  and  over  again  there  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears  by 
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Canadian  thinkers  that  the  English  public  school  boy,  as  he 
appears,  is  a  failure  and  a  sham — it  was  also  alleged  by  some 
Canadians  that  it  was  not  only  the  wastrel  from  the  public 
schools  that  was  a  failure,  but  that  the  good  respectable  boys, 
who  were  heroes  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  are  also  a  dis- 
appointment, owing  to  the  education  and  the  atmosphere 
which  they  had  imbibed  at  home.  In  a  valuable  paper,  which 
had  arrested  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
writer  said  that  in  English  public  school  boys  he  had  ob- 
served certain  characteristics  which  partially  unfitted  them. 
He  saw  failure  in  three  different  directions — lack  of  self- 
reliance,  as  distinguished  from  self-assertiveness,  lack  of  pur- 
pose, and  lack  of  adaptability.  They  assumed  airs  of  superi- 
ority, and  were  almost  hopeless  in  the  practical  walks  of  life. 
They  had  been  heroes  of  their  schools  and  colleges,  they  had 
learned  to  handle  the  willow  and  kick  the  bladder,  but  prac- 
tical connection  between  hand  and  mind  had  never  been  taught 
them.  The  Canadians  and  Australians  disliked  airs  of 
superiority  and  abominated  the  swagger  which  they  thought 
public  school  men  imbibed." 

Another  and  similar  view  is  put  forward  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Scott-Elliott  in  his  book  Chile  (Fisher  Unwin,  London)  : 
"  The  young  Englishman  is  considered  essentially  a  schoolboy. 
His  real  life  consists  in  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  or  polo,  of  which 
at  Valparaiso  he  can  obtain  quite  as  much  as  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive. The  office  work  corresponds  to  '  lessons.'  He  will, 
indeed,  do  his  duty  by  his  employer  more  or  less  conscien- 
tiously in  office  hours,  and  he  is  not  lacking  in  ability  and 
strength,  but  the  idea  of  working  at  business  matters  in  his 
own  time  would  appear  to  him  preposterous  and  ridiculous. 
In  most  cases  he  does  not  trouble  to  learn  Spanish  or  to  under- 
stand Chilians.  Why  should  he  bother,  when  all  his  friends 
are  English  ?  " 

"  The  young  German  is  a  keen,  ambitious,  hardworking,  and 
abstemious  man  of  business.  His  intention  is  to  get  on, 
and  he  will  read  and  reflect  on  anything  that  bears  directly  or 
indirectly  on  his  work.  He  may  have  done  his  army  service 
in  Germany,  in  which  case  he  will  have  learnt  discipline :  or, 
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if  he  has  eluded  it,  he  knows  that  by  the  very  peculiar  regula- 
tions of  his  country,  he  loses  all  right  of  German  citizenship  in 
ten  years,  and  he  will,  of  course,  learn  Spanish.  It  is  at 
least  doubtful  if  his  mental  powers  and  physical  strength  are 
equal  to  those  of  a  young  Englishman,  but  mental  ability  is 
not  of  much  use  nowadays,  unless  it  is  employed." 

Between  the  elementary  school  and  the  public  school  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  schools  which  are  con- 
tinually being  subjected  to  experiment.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  regard  them  as  a  mission  field  for  the  public  school 
man  who  takes  up  teaching  as  a  profession.  Here  the  danger 
arises  of  mistaking  an  imitation  of  method  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  principle.  The  financial  conditions  of  the  home, 
the  position  to  be  occupied  in  the  state,  the  need  of  an  early 
choice  of  a  career,  are  conditions  that  modify  the  situation. 
Whilst  proper  opportunities  should  be  afforded  for  physical 
training  and  recreation,  there  is  more  need  to  bring  home  to 
pupils  the  fact  that  this  is  only  a  phase  of  existence,  and  that 
the  end  of  life  is  not  to  play  games,  but  to  do  effective  work. 
The  danger  is  not  unrecognized,  and  attempts  are  being  made 
to  create  a  more  efficient  standard  of  civic  discipline.  Towards 
this  end  all  the  agitation  tends  that  demands  compulsory  at- 
tendance both  at  continuation  schools  and  at  military  training. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  means  will  insure  that  with  a  gradual 
release  from  school  discipline  there  arises  a  gradual  introduc- 
tion to  responsibility.  This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  public  school  has  depended  for  success,  and 
on  it,  more  than  on  any  imitation  of  academic  method  or  games 
organization,  must  be  based  all  our  attempts  to  inspire  a  civic 
conscience. 

Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  these  two  forward  movements 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  private  individuals,  foreseeing  the 
dangers,  and  fearing  lest  parliamentary  action  may  be  delayed 
too  long,  have  endeavored  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Of  the 
organizations  thus  called  into  being,  two  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  the  Boys'  Brigade  and  the  Boy  Scouts  movement.  Each 
of  these  endeavors  to  attract  recruits  by  means  of  a  uniform, 
each  introduces  some  form  of  drill  into  its  exercises,  and  each 
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makes  use  of  religious  and  ethical  influences.  But  the  object 
in  each  case  is  not  military,  nor  religious,  it  is  social:  the 
elimination  of  bad  citizenship. 

In  pursuing  this  aim  more  weight  is  attached  to  action  than 
to  exhortation,  and  many  opportunities  for  self-government 
are  created  by  making  detachments  small.  Codes  of  honor, 
rewards,  and  badges  of  chivalry,  and  other  desirable  aids  to 
progress  are  introduced  as  stimulants.  Many  of  those  join- 
ing these  corps  are  the  wild  young  spirits,  who,  properly  led, 
will  make  the  adventurous  capable  citizen.  Left  to  them- 
selves or  to  evil  influences,  they  would  soon  become  the  terror 
of  society.  At  one  time  family  discipline  was  strong  enough 
to  restrain  these  adventurous  youths,  but  the  present  tendency 
is  towards  a  diminution  of  family  influence,  and  an  early  as- 
sumption of  the  less  desirable  liberties  of  manhood. 

Whilst  the  direct  action  of  these  brigades  assists  towards 
making  better  citizens  of  the  democracy,  the  reflex  action  is 
no  less  advantageous.  The  leaders  of  companies  are  sought  in 
the  higher  social  classes.  In  this  manner  a  large  number  of 
well-to-do  and  well-disposed  young  men  are  learning  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  and  conflicts  which  harass  their  less 
fortunate  brethren.  In  this  way  the  great  defect  of  the  pub- 
lic school  is  being  remedied:  the  wealthy  are  being  brought 
into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  skilled  worker. 

As  the  public  schools  are  organized,  they  represent  an  ex- 
clusiveness  which  is  not  good  for  the  nation.  Tho  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  son  of  poor  parents  to  win  his  way  to  the  uni- 
versities, it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
public  schools.  The  pupils  at  the  latter  get  their  ideas  of 
other  classes  from  those  who  wait  upon  them,  and  are  apt  to 
become  arrogant  and  self-important.  They  know  nothing 
about  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  thoughtful  skilled  work- 
ers, the  backbone  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  Thru  their  rela- 
tives, who  have  taken  up  slumming  as  a  fashionable  pursuit, 
they  may  hear  something  of  the  condition  of  the  very  poor. 
But  it  is  not  the  patronizable  poor  that  the  possible  leader 
ought  to  know.  He  should  know  the  artisan  and  mechanic 
who  is  cognizant  of  his  own  power  for  efficient  work,  who  is 
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ready  to  discuss  on  equal  terms  matters  of  public  interest,  and 
will  form  his  opinion  for  himself.  Such  a  class  is  growing 
prominent  at  political  elections.  It  will  attend  meetings  of 
both  parties,  give  each  side  a  fair  chance,  will  suppress  dis- 
order, and  then  vote  according  to  its  deliberate  convictions. 
This  class  the  aristocracy  must  meet  on  equal  terms.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  raised 
a  barrier  of  formal  culture  which  blocked  the  way  of  the  needy. 
This  barrier  is  being  broken  down.  Every  new  step  in  the 
choice  of  curriculums  or  method  is  directed  towards  giving 
more  importance  to  productive  work:  work  that  calls  for  the 
pupil's  skill,  sets  in  motion  his  activities,  frees  him  from  the 
old-world  thralldom  which  ordained  that  he  must  sit  still, 
listen,  and  remember,  and  destroys  the  feudal  fetish  of  rever- 
ence for  the  top  hat  and  the  black  coat. 

A,  J.  Pressland 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 


VII 
THE  WEAKER  SEX  x 

To  attempt  any  general  discussion  of  the  Woman's  Move- 
ment, that  is,  the  whole  complex  of  social  change  which  has 
made  the  woman  of  1910  so  different  in  position  and  outlook 
from  the  woman  of  18 10,  is  certainly  to  tread  a  perilous  path, 
exposed  on  every  side  to  pitfalls  and  anonymous  post-cards. 
The  movement  is  still  a  subject  of  acute  controversy,  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  one  in  which  reason  counts  for  compara- 
tively little  and  inarticulate  instinct  for  much.  The  followers 
of  Plato  still  tend  to  deny  that  woman  has  any  natural 
"sphere"  different  from  that  of  man;  the  Aristotelians  still 
class  women  not  with  men  but  with  children,  and  cherish 
doubts  whether  woman  can,  except  metaphorically,  "  possess 
reason  or  virtue."  Yet,  after  so  much  discussion  and  so 
much  experience,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  collect  a  few  funda- 
mental points  of  agreement  which  seem  to  emerge  from  the 
welter  of  indignant  contradictions. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  beg  the  Platonist  no  longer  to 
deny  or  evade  the  physiological  specialization  of  women.  All 
physiologists  seem  to  tell  us  that  woman's  constitution  is 
conditioned  and  dominated  by  her  prospect  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood.  And  most  observers  would  agree  that  the  spe- 
cial talents  in  which  the  average  woman  is  strong,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  man,  are  closely  related  to  these  two 
spheres,  the  sphere  of  pleasing,  attracting,  or  managing  some- 
thing stronger  than  herself,  or  the  sphere  of  feeding,  minding, 
and  "  mothering  "  something  weaker. 

But  suppose  this  granted,  granted  handsomely  and  without 
cavil,  what  conclusion  does  the  Aristotelian  wish  us  to  draw? 
Are  all  women  to  be  wives  and  mothers?     Are  they,  during 

1  This  article,  written  for  the  London  Times,  is  reprinted  by  permission. 
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their  marriageable  years,  to  do  no  work  but  the  work  of  wives 
and  mothers  ?  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  when  their 
children  are  grown  up  and  their  work  done,  while  they  them- 
selves are  full  of  strength  and  experience  ?  Polygamy  would 
seem  to  be  indicated — compulsory,  too,  not  merely  optional 
polygamy — with  a  strict  harem  system  backed  up  by  an  ex- 
tremely liberal  use  of  the  bow-string  and  the  Bosphorus.  But, 
apart  from  many  prejudices  and  practical  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  a  system,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  end,  when  at- 
tained, would  be  physically  bad.  For  the  physiologists  who  in- 
sist so  much  on  woman's  "  sphere  "  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
modern  athletic,  venturesome,  and  busy  woman  is  on  the  whole 
a  healthier,  not  a  less  healthy,  animal  than  the  cooped-up 
woman.  To  say  nothing  of  the  utter  unwholesomeness  of  real 
"  seclusion,"  the  modern  well-educated  girl  is  certainly  taller 
and  stronger  than  her  ancestress  in  the  days  of  Miss  Austen. 
(Pendennis's  Laura,  we  may  remember,  was  considered 
"gawky"  because  she  attained  the  height  of  five- feet-three.) 
She  is  less  subject  to  swoons  and  hysterics,  less  afraid  of  mice; 
she  has  a  better  appetite  and  lives  longer.  All  this  can  be 
proved,  at  least  as  clearly  as  such  generalizations  admit  of  be- 
ing proved.  And  we  may  well  believe  further  that  the  modern 
woman,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  more  free  from  the  meaner 
feminine  vices,  less  inclined  to  betray  secrets,  to  cheat  at 
games,  to  fib  and  backbite,  to  see  all  the  world  thru  the 
spectacles  of  personal  jealousy  and  the  like.  Whatever  may 
happen  in  the  future,  it  seems  clear  that  up  to  the  present  the 
emancipation  of  women  has  resulted  in  an  improvement,  not  a 
deterioration,  of  women's  health,  at  any  rate  among  the  well-to- 
do  classes. 

What  becomes,  then,  of  our  physiological  argument?  Is  it 
contradicted  by  facts  ?  Not  at  all.  It  only  needs  better  under- 
standing. The  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  great 
fundamental  instincts  expresses  itself  only  in  the  group  of 
physical  acts  or  kinds  of  behavior  round  which  it  circles.  That 
instinct  in  man  which  makes  him  seek  a  wife  notoriously  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  thousand  remoter  ways.  It  may  make  him 
a  poet,  a  gambler,  an  ecstatic  monk,  a  leader  of  cavalry  charges. 
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Philosophers  tell  us  that  most  of  our  art  and  sense  of  beauty  is 
the  offspring  of  this  instinct.     And  it  is  the  same  with  the  in- 
stinct of  motherhood.     It  will  not  only  teach  a  little  girl  to 
play  with  dolls;  it  will  make  women  into  nurses,  matrons  of 
hospitals,  county  councilors,  teachers,  great  organizers.     No 
one  can  prescribe  beforehand  what  forms  it  may  take.     It 
makes  them  novelists,  just  as  it  makes  them  the  natural  con- 
fidantes of  persons  in  trouble.     It  may  make  them  assassins. 
At  least  it  looks  as  if  a  mother's  instinct  for  fiercely  protecting 
those  she  loves  or  pities  was  the  main  motive  force  in  Charlotte 
Corday  or  Vera  Sassoulitch.     Those  ladies  may  both  have  been 
-wrong,  but  they  were  no  more  going  outside  their  woman's 
sphere  than  many  a  perfectly  normal  tigress  or  hen-partridge. 
The  a  priori  argument  from  physiology,  then,  will  not  solve 
the  question.     It  can  only  throw  some  interesting  light  on  the 
kind  of  work  women  will  probably  like  and  the  kind  of  motives 
which  probably  determine  their  likings  now.     But  the  physi- 
ologist has  another  arrow  in  his  quiver.     Not  only  are  women 
specialized  for  the  work  of  motherhood,  but  this  work  is  by 
nature  so  extremely  exacting,  compared  with  any  similar  de- 
mand made  upon  men,  that  the  preparation  for  it  leaves  woman 
inherently  weaker  than  man  and   less  fit   for  heavy  work. 
There    are    probably    compensations    of    various    sorts;    but, 
roughly   speaking,    when   we   measure   man's    work   against 
woman's  work,  we  must  remember  that  the  woman  has  had  to 
support  a  considerable  physical  strain  before  ever  this  work 
began.     This  is  a  point  of  obvious  and  great  importance.   How 
do  we  at  present  deal  with  it? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  every  large  country  of  Europe  mil- 
lions of  women  are  earning  their  livelihood  by  hard  daily  toil, 
generally  under  worse  conditions  and  almost  always  for  much 
lower  wages  than  the  most  nearly  corresponding  classes  of 
men.  There  is  no  ghost  of  a  possibility  of  exempting  these 
millions  of  women  from  the  necessity  of  earning  their  liveli- 
hood. Even  to  relieve  nursing  mothers  from  factory  work 
would  involve  some  drastic  and  unconventional  legislation. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  our  present  social  system  is  no  longer 
one  based  on  the  patriarchal  family,  in  which  all  women  are 
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the  belongings  or  the  dependants  of  some  man  and  have  to  be 
fed  by  him.  It  is  a  system  in  which  the  independent  wage- 
earning  woman  forms  a  cardinal  factor,  a  factor  which  neither 
reaction  nor  revolution  can  eliminate. 

Now  it  certainly  looks  as  if  the  lot  of  the  wage-earning 
woman  in  general,  from  high-school  teacher  to  factory  girl, 
were  apt  to  be  very  hard,  so  hard  as  to  be  injurious  to  her 
own  health  and  dangerous  to  society.  Women  ought,  on 
physiological  grounds,  to  be  more  lightly  worked  than  men; 
they  are  as  a  rule,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  worse 
paid  and  harder  driven.  This  state  of  things  should  clearly  be 
remedied,  and  the  pursuit  of  adequate  remedies  would  form  a 
large  policy  on  which  men  of  good  will  from  all  parties, 
Platonist  and  Aristotelian  alike,  might  well  join  hands.  In 
the  first  place  the  woman  worker  should  be  gradually  enabled 
to  secure  as  good  treatment  as  the  man  worker;  that  will  take  a 
generation  or  two,  at  the  best.  Ultimately  women  ought  to 
have  at  least  the  possibility  of  supporting  themselves  by  work 
that  is  suited  to  their  constitution.  In  carrying  out  this  policy 
a  very  great  deal  can  be  done  inside  the  various  professions,  by 
government  bodies,  by  county  councils,  by  trade  unions,  and  by 
employers,  but  something  must  also  be  done  by  Parliament. 
How  far  it  will  prove  safer  or  more  satisfactory  to  carry  out 
such  delicate  measures  without  the  persons  chiefly  concerned 
having  a  vote  is  a  point  on  which  I  can  not  expect  my  Platonist 
and  Aristotelian  to  agree. 

The  argument  commonly  used  against  any  attempt  seriously 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  independent  wage-earning  woman  is 
one  that  seems  strange  in  the  mouths  of  the  humane  persons 
who  utter  it.  It  is  that,  if  we  allow  the  independent  woman 
worker  to  be  decently  happy,  she  will  be  less  willing  to  marry 
and  have  children,  and  that  is,  at  all  costs,  what  she  must  be 
made  to  do.  This  implies  that,  bad  as  the  lot  of  the  inde- 
pendent woman  worker  admittedly  is,  the  lot  of  the  married 
working  woman  is  still  worse. 

Now  I  am  not  sure  that  the  argument  holds.  There  are 
two  parties  even  to  a  marriage;  and  I  doubt  if  the  ill- fed  and 
sickly  girl,  on  the  whole,  marries  better  than  the  healthy  and 
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well  fed.  But  in  any  case  the  remedy  contemplated  is  clearly 
the  wrong  one.  No  decent  civilization  can  be  content  to  starve 
its  women  into  consenting  to  perform  an  office  which  is  in 
normal  conditions  their  ambition  and  their  delight.  If  it  is 
true  that  women  in  large  numbers  are  reluctant  to  marry,  it 
can  only  be  because  marriage  has  thru  extraneous  social  condi- 
tions become  too  burdensome. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  except  for  the  richer 
classes,  it  has.  I  write  at  the  moment  away  from  books,  but 
my  impression  is  that  practically  every  authority  I  have  con- 
sulted has  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  needy  married  woman 
with  several  children — the  wife,  say,  of  a  workman  or  a  small 
shopkeeper  or  a  struggling  professional  man — is  too  often  a 
life  of  deadening  and  debilitating  hardship.  In  anxiety,  in 
drudgery,  and  in  sheer  poverty,  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  than 
that  of  an  unmarried  typist  or  shop  assistant,  or  even  factory 
girl.  If  we  want  women  to  marry  and  have  children,  to  say 
nothing  of  healthy  children,  we  must  see  that  the  conditions 
of  married  life  for  women  of  the  less  well-to-do  classes  are 
improved.  Fortunately,  recent  legislation  has  been  steadily, 
tho  sometimes  unwillingly,  moving  in  this  direction.  The 
expense  of  rearing  children  has  in  many  ways  been  diminished 
for  the  working  classes ;  it  still  remains  an  excessive  burden  on 
those  a  little  higher  in  the  scale.  This  is  no  place  to  go  into 
details;  almost  every  measure  would  be  controversial  and 
would  need  to  be  discust.  But  a  general  line  of  policy  on  the 
woman  question  does  seem  to  me  to  emerge  from  these  consid- 
erations. If  woman  is  by  nature  weaker  than  man,  we  must 
see  that  her  work  in  the  labor  market  is  not  harder.  If  we 
want  women  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  we  must  penalize  them 
less  heavily  for  becoming  so.  The  alternative  policy  of  com- 
pelling women  to  do  what  they  do  not  want  and  abstain  from 
what  they  do  want,  on  the  ground  that  we  men  know  their 
real  fundamental  instincts  and  capacities  better  than  they, 
seems  to  have  plenty  of  defenders.  But  it  does  not  look  prom- 
ising at  first  sight. 

Gilbert  Murray 

Oxford   University 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE    THEORY    OF    RECAPITULATION,    AND    ITS     APPLICA- 
TION TO  TEACHING 

The  theory  of  recapitulation  has  been  variously  stated,  and 
there  have  been  many  variations  from  the  original  theory.  In 
a  few  words,  this  theory  holds  that  an  individual,  in  his  bodily 
development,  follows  the  steps  that  the  successive  generations 
of  the  race  followed  in  their  development.  The  embryo  of 
man,  for  instance,  in  its  growth  from  the  ovum  to  the  human 
form,  represents  the  changes  that  the  race  went  thru  in  its 
growth  from  an  aggregation  of  simple  protoplasmic  organisms 
to  the  present  complex  form.  That  is,  an  individual's  develop- 
ment is  an  epitome  of  the  development  of  his  ancestors.  This 
theory,  or  some  slight  variation  from  it,  is  accepted  by  nearly 
every  one  in  the  scientific  world.  Some,  for  example  T.  H. 
Morgan,1  claim  that  there  is  no  exact  repetition  of  form  of 
extinct  forefathers,  but  simply  "  a  repetition  of  forms  that  are 
necessary  for  organic  development,  and  lead  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Haeckel's  classic  chart  showing 
several  embryonic  stages  of  a  number  of  animals.  In  this 
chart,  it  was  proposed  to  show  that  man  had  first  a  fish-like 
form,  then  amphibian,  then  reptilian,  etc. 

What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  describe  a  possible  system  of  edu- 
cation which  would  have,  for  its  basis,  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  recapitulation.  Rather  tentatively,  I  should  like  to 
advance  the  theory  that  the  individual's  trend  of  thought 
should  follow  the  trend  of  thought  that  the  race  first  took. 
In  other  words,  that  the  mental  attainments,  in  their  develop- 
ment, are  true  to  the  Biogenetic  Law. 

1  Evolution  and  adaptation,  p    79. 
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The  aim  of  all  systems  of  teaching  is  to  find  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Realizing  the  danger  of  generalizing  on 
more  or  less  incomplete  data,  I,  nevertheless,  offer  a  few 
points  to  substantiate  my  theory  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
resistance  offered  to  a  struggling  mind  will  be  removed  if 
the  mind  runs  in  the  same  groove,  so  to  speak,  that  its  an- 
cestors ran  in  to  reach  the  conclusion  at  issue. 

It  is  a  fairly  well  known  fact  that  when  a  certain  train  of 
thought  is  lost,  it  can  be  brought  back  to  mind  by  reproducing 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  thought  first  appeared. 
For  example,  I  am  in  my  library,  I  stroll  over  to  the  shelves, 
and  my  eye  is  caught  by  a  dilapidated  copy  of  a  certain  natural 
history.  Now  I  am  in  a  lounging  mood,  and,  thinking  of  no 
special  thing,  when  I  suddenly  remember  that  the  gas  bill  is 
unpaid,  and  that  the  time  of  grace  has  expired — which  means 
that,  shortly,  we  will  be  cut  off  and  left  in  darkness.  I  hasten 
into  the  dining-room  to  tell  my  brother  to  pay  the  bill  on  his 
way  to  town  the  next  day.  As  I  pass  the  window,  glancing 
out,  I  am  aghast  to  see  that  the  house  next  door  is  in  a  blaze, 
and  the  fire  company  has  already  arrived.  Then  follow  hours 
of  excitement  and  hard  work  helping  my  neighbor.  I  re- 
turn, it  is  late,  every  one  is  tired;  but  back  in  the  chambers  of 
my  brain,  there  is  a  dim  notion  that  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  say  to  my  brother.  After  a  few  moments'  rumina- 
tion, I  bethink  me  that  there  is  some  connection  between  my 
errand  and  the  library.  I  return  to  the  library,  stand  there  in 
aimless  fashion,  and  presently  stroll  over  to  the  shelves,  and 
my  eye  is  caught  by  that  same  dilapidated  copy  of  a  certain 
natural  history.  Like  a  flash  I  remember  that  gas  bill.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  bring  forward  that  old  and  very  dubious 
theory  of  "  psychic  vestiges."  But  I  would  say,  only,  that  if 
a  child  is  placed  in  a  certain  mental  attitude,  and  that  mental 
attitude  leads  to  another,  and  that  to  another,  and  these  suc- 
cessive steps  are  the  same  that  the  man,  back  in  the  Stone  age, 
followed  to  make  a  certain  discovery,  the  child  will  make  this 
same  discovery.     Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  has  said : 2  "  Observa- 

2  Popular  science  monthly,  LX,  58. 
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tion  of  any  child  will  show  us  that  the  mind  can  not  rest  in  a 
condition  where  it  has  a  large  body  of  ideas  without  comparing 
them  and  thinking  about  them.  The  ideas  carry  within  them 
the  forces  that  make  abstractions,  feelings  of  similarity,  judg- 
ments, and  the  other  characteristics  of  reasoning."  But  what 
of  the  nature  of  these  ideas? 

For  example,  in  teaching  reading  and  writing  (by  the  way, 
why  are  they  so  sharply  separated?)  it  would  be  fairly  profit- 
able, first  of  all,  to  demonstrate  to  the  young  mind  that  marks 
may  actually  stand  for  things  and  actions.  To  do  this  would, 
perhaps,  necessitate  the  development  of  a  simple  form  of  pic- 
ture writing.  Once  the  principles  of  this  are  understood  by 
the  children,  they  might  try  their  hands  at  communicating 
with  the  teacher  and  with  each  other.  Next  a  more  complex 
form  of  figure  writing  might  be  introduced,  and  gradually 
the  letters  themselves  might  be  brought  in.  An  experiment  of 
this  sort  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  interesting,  and  the  only 
harm  that  could  possibly  come  is  the  harm,  if  it  could  be  called 
that,  of  a  possible  delay. 

But  all  of  this  is  purely  speculative.  Let  us  direct  our  at- 
tention to  some  well  proven  points. 

Every  teacher  of  science  knows  that  there  are,  in  general, 
two  ways  of  teaching  geology.  One  is  the  so-called  "  logical  " 
method.  Here  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  that  the 
student  begins  by  examining  the  various  theories  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  earth.  And  then,  after  delving  into  the 
Nebular  Hypothesis,  etc.,  the  novice  is  led  thru  the  various 
eras  of  the  crust's  development.  The  course  is  concluded  by 
a  study  of  the  present  age,  and  a  survey  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  various  changes  are  constantly  being  brought  about. 
Needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  method  long  discarded.  The 
other  method  is  known,  I  believe,  as  the  "  historical."  Here 
the  student  is  first  made  familiar  with  the  general  principles 
of  earth  changes,  etc.,  and  is  led  into  the  field  of  geology  thru 
the  field  of  physical  geography. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  of  the  almost  general  failure 
of  courses  in  zoology  which  begin  with  a  study  of  the  protozoa. 
Now  the  protozoa,  being  the  lowest  and  simplest  of  all  ani- 
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mals,  ought,  logically,  to  be  studied  first.  The  failure  of  those 
courses  which  treat  of  the  protozoa  first  has  been  laid  on  the 
microscope.  It  is  said  that  the  beginner  can  not  be  interested 
in  the  complexities  of  the  microscope.  Any  observant  teacher 
will  say,  however,  that  a  student,  even  a  young  student,  is  at- 
tracted and  even  fascinated  by  the  microscope  (whose  work- 
ings are  not,  after  all,  so  very  complex).  It  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  law  that  a  student  must  get  his  first  glimpse  of  animal 
structure  and  animal  function  thru  one  of  the  higher  animals. 

In  various  other  branches  of  science,  and  in  other  subjects 
besides  science,  we  can  see  the  wonderful  success  of  the  his- 
torical methods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  in  all  of  the  many  experiments 
which  have  been  tried  by  teachers,  very  few — almost  none — 
have  any  bearing  on  the  general  theory  of  organic  evolution. 
This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  those  experiments  and  observa- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  scientific  men.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  laws  do  not  hold  good  in  the 
case  of  our  minds?  If  there  is  a  recapitulation  in  bodily  de- 
velopment, why  snould  we  not  have  a  recapitulation  in  mental 
development  ?  And  then  why  should  we  not  take  advantage 
of  it  in  our  educational  system? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  think  me  sacrilegious,  I 
will  quote  the  words  of  another  investigator  3  who  believes  in 
applying  the  theories  of  evolution  to  the  work  of  the  teacher : 
"  It  would  be  presumption,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  to  intimate 
that  the  world  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  educational 
doctrines  of  Herbart,  Froebel,  or  Pestalozzi.  No  such  thought 
is  in  mind.  What  I  do  assert  is  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  fact  that  the  thought  of  these  men,  and  of  the  other 
founders  of  modern  educational  philosophy,  was  uninfluenced 
by  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  and  should  be  corrected  in 
the  light  of  it." 

W.  M.  Winton 

Central  State  Normal  School 
Edmond,  Okla. 

3  Ira  W.  Howerth,  Educational  Review,  XXIII,  60. 
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TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN   MATHEMATICS 

Probably  no  other  department  of  knowledge  played  a  larger 
part  outside  its  own  narrower  domain  than  mathematics. 
Without  taking  too  literally  the  celebrated  dictum  of  the  great 
philosopher  Kant,  that  the  amount  of  real  science  to  be  found 
in  any  special  subject  was  the  amount  of  mathematics  con- 
tained therein,  it  must  be  admitted  that  each  branch  of  science 
which  was  concerned  with  natural  phenomena,  when  it  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  became  accessible  to, 
and  had  need  of,  mathematical  methods  and  language.  This 
stage  had,  for  example,  been  reached  in  our  time  by  parts  of 
the  science  of  chemistry,  and  even  biology  and  economics  had 
begun  to  require  mathematical  methods,  at  least  on  their 
statistical  side.  The  concepts  of  the  pure  mathematician,  no 
less  than  those  of  the  physicist,  had  their  origin  in  physical  ex- 
perience analyzed  and  clarified  by  the  reflective  activities  of 
the  human  mind ;  but  the  two  sets  of  concepts  stood  on  differ- 
ent planes  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  abstraction  necessary  in 
their  formation.  Those  of  the  mathematician  were  more  re- 
mote from  actual  unanalyzed  precepts  than  those  of  the 
physicist,  having  undergone  in  their  formation  a  more  com- 
plete idealization  and  removal  of  elements  inessential  in  regard 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constructed.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  planes  of  thought  frequently  gave  rise  to  a 
certain  misunderstanding  between  the  mathematician  and  the 
physicist,  due  in  the  case  of  either  to  an  indequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  point  of  view  of  the  other.  The  calculations  in 
mathematics  were  directed  towards  ideal  precision,  those  in 
physics  consisted  of  approximations  within  assigned  limits  of 
error.  The  prejudice  that  pure  mathematics  had  its  sole  raison 
d'etre  in  its  function  of  providing  useful  tools  for  application 
in  the  physical  sciences,  a  prejudice  which  did  much  to  retard 
the  due  development  of  pure  mathematics  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  was  by  no  means  extinct.  Even  if 
much  of  our  present  mathematical  theorizing  turned  out  to  be 
useless  for  external  purposes,  it  was  wiser,  for  a  well-known 
reason,  to  allow  the  wheat  and  the  tares  to  grow  together.     It 
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would  be  easy  to  establish  in  detail  that  many  of  the  applica- 
tions which  had  been  actually  made  of  mathematics  were  wholly 
unforeseen  by  those  who  first  developed  the  methods  and  ideas 
on  which  they  rested. 

THE    DEFINITION    OF    MATHEMATICS 

All  attempts  to  characterize  the  domain  of  mathematics  by 
means  of  a  formal  definition  which  should  not  only  be  com- 
plete, but  which  should  also  rigidly  mark  off  that  domain  from 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  formal  logic  on  the  one  side  and  of 
physical  science  on  the  other  side,  were  almost  certain  to  meet 
with  but  doubtful  success;  such  success  as  they  might  attain 
would  probably  be  only  transient,  in  view  of  the  power  which 
the  science  had  always  shown  of  constantly  extending  its 
borders  in  unforeseen  directions.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
would  have  been  a  tolerably  sufficient  description  of  pure 
mathematics  to  say  that  its  subject-matter  consisted  of  magni- 
tude and  geometrical  form.  Such  a  description  of  it  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  modern  mathematics,  such  as  the  theory 
of  groups,  and  universal  algebra,  were  concerned,  in  their  ab- 
stract forms,  neither  with  magnitude  nor  with  number,  nor 
with  geometrical  form.  That  great  modern  development, 
projective  geometry,  had  been  so  formulated  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  metric  considerations.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of 
mathematicians  under  the  influence  of  the  "movement  known  as 
the  arithmetization  of  analysis,  a  movement  which  had  become 
a  dominant  one  in  the  last  few  decades,  was  to  banish  alto- 
gether the  notion  of  measurable  quantity  as  a  conception  neces- 
sary to  pure  mathematics;  number,  in  the  extended  meaning  it 
had  attained,  taking  its  place.  Measurement  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  applications,  but  as  no  part  of  the  basis,  of  mathe- 
matical analysis.  Perhaps  the  least  inadequate  description  of 
the  general  scope  of  modern  pure  mathematics — he  would  not 
call  it  a  definition — would  be  to  say  that  it  deals  with  form,  in 
a  very  general  sense  of  the  term;  this  would  include  algebraic 
form,  geometrical  form,  functional  relationship,  the  relations 
of  order  in  any  ordered  set  of  entities  such  as  numbers,  and 
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the  analysis  of  the  peculiarities  of  form  groups  of  operations. 
A  strong  tendency  was  manifested  in  many  of  the  recent  defini- 
tions to  break  down  the  line  of  demarcation  which  was  formerly 
supposed  to  separate  mathematics  from  formal  logic;  the  rise 
and  development  of  symbolic  logic  had  no  doubt  emphasized 
this  tendency. 


THE  CERTAINTY  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  belief  was  very  general  amongst  instructed  persons  that 
the  truths  of  mathematics  had  absolute  certainty,  or,  at  least, 
that  there  appertained  to  them  the  highest  degree  of  certainty 
of  which  the  human  mind  was  capable.  But  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  a  fact  that  frequently,  and  at  various  times,  differences 
of  opinion  had  existed  among  mathematicians,  giving  rise  to 
controversies  as  to  the  validity  of  whole  lines  of  reasoning,  and 
affecting  the  results  of  such  reasoning;  a  considerable  amount 
of  difference  of  opinion  of  this  character  existed  among  mathe- 
maticians at  the  present  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  ac- 
cepted standard  of  rigor — that  was  the  standard  of  what  was 
deemed  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  demonstration — had  un- 
dergone change  in  the  course  of  time.  Much  of  the  reasoning 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  irrefutable 
was  now  regarded  as  insufficient  to  establish  the  results  which 
it  was  employed  to  demonstrate.  In  every  subject  of  study,  if 
one  probed  deep  enough,  there  were  found  to  be  points  in 
which  that  subject  came  in  contact  with  general  philosophy, 
and  where  differences  of  philosophical  view  would  have  a 
greater  or  less  influence  on  the  attitude  of  the  mind  towards 
the  principles  of  the  particular  subject.  A  particular  depart- 
ment, such  as  mathematics,  was  compelled  to  set  up  a  more  or 
less  artificial  frontier,  which  marked  it  off  from  general 
philosophy.  This  frontier  consisted  of  a  set  of  regulative 
ideas  in  the  form  of  indefinables  and  axioms,  partly  ontological 
assumptions,  and  partly  postulations  of  a  logical  character.  To 
go  behind  these,  to  attempt  to  analyze  their  nature  and  origin, 
and  to  justify  their  validity,  was  to  go  outside  the  special  de- 
partment and  to  touch  on  the  domains  of  the  metaphysician  and 
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the  psychologist.  Whether  they  were  regarded  as  possessing 
apodictic  certainty  or  as  purely  hypothetical  in  character,  these 
ideas  represented  the  data  or  premises  of  the  science,  and  the 
whole  of  its  edifice  was  dependent  upon  them.  They  served 
as  the  foundation  on  which  all  is  built,  as  well  as  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  A  set  of  data 
ideally  perfect  in  respect  of  precision  and  permanence  was  un- 
attainable— or  at  least  had  not  yet  been  attained ;  and  the  ad- 
justment of  frontiers  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
strife.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  variations  of  opinion  had  at  vari- 
ous times  arisen  within  the  ranks  of  the  mathematicians  as  to 
the  nature,  scope,  and  proper  formulation  of  the  principles 
which  formed  the  foundations  of  the  science,  and  the  views  of 
mathematicians  in  this  regard  had  always  necessarily  been 
largely  affected  by  the  conscious  or  unconscious  attitude  of  par- 
ticular minds  towards  questions  of  general  philosophy.  It  was 
in  this  region  that  the  source  was  to  be  found  of  those  remark- 
able differences  of  opinion  amongst  mathematicians  which  had 
come  into  prominence  at  various  times,  and  had  given  rise  to 
much  controversy  as  to  fundamentals. 

THE   STANDARD   OF   DEMONSTRATION 

Both  in  geometry  and  in  analysis  our  standard  of  what  con- 
stituted a  rigorous  demonstration  had  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  undergone  an  almost  revolutionary  change. 
That  oldest  textbook  of  science  in  the  world,  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments of  geometry,  had  been  popularly  held  for  centuries  to 
be  the  very  model  of  deductive  logical  demonstration. 
Criticism  had,  however,  largely  invalidated  this  view.  It  ap- 
peared that,  at  a  large  number  of  points,  assumptions  not  in- 
cluded in  the  preliminary  axioms  and  postulates  were  made  use 
of.  The  fact  that  these  assumptions  usually  escaped  notice 
was  due  to  their  nature  and  origin.  Derived,  as  they  were, 
from  our  spatial  intuition,  their  very  self-evidence  had  allowed 
them  to  be  ignored,  altho  their  truth  was  not  more  ob- 
vious empirically  than  that  of  other  assumptions  derived  from 
the   same   source   which   were   included   in   the   axioms   and 
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postulates  explicitly  stated  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  Euclid's 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one  of  the  general  theorems-  of  analysis  was  true  without  the 
introduction  of  limitations  and  conditions  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  discoverers  of  those  theorems.  It  had  been 
the  task  of  mathematicians,  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as 
Cauchy,  Riemann,  Weierstrass,  and  G.  Cantor,  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  reconstruction  of  mathematical  analysis,  to  render  ex- 
plicit all  the  limitations  of  the  truth  of  the  general  theorems, 
and  to  lay  down  the  conditions  of  validity  of  the  ordinary 
analytical  operations.  Physicists  and  others  often  maintained 
that  this  modern  extreme  precision  amounted  to  an  unnecessary 
and  pedantic  purism,  because  in  all  practical  applications  of 
mathematics  only  such  functions  were  of  importance  as  ex- 
cluded the  remoter  possibilities  contemplated  by  theorists.  Such 
objections  left  the  true  mathematician  unmoved;  to  him  it  was 
an  intolerable  defect  that,  in  an  order  of  ideas  in  which  absolute 
exactitude  was  the  guiding  ideal,  statements  should  be  made, 
and  processes  employed,  both  of  which  were  subject  to  unex- 
prest  qualifications,  as  conditions  of  their  truth  or  validity. 

METHODS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  DISCOVERY 

Whatever  view  might  be  held  as  regards  the  place  of  psy- 
chological implications  in  a  completed  body  of  mathematical 
doctrine,  in  research  the  psychological  factor  was  of  paramount 
importance.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
mathematics  established  the  fact  that  discoveries  had  seldom, 
or  never,  been  made  by  purely  deductive  processes.  The  re- 
sults were  thrown  into  a  purely  deductive  form  after,  and  often 
long  after,  their  discovery.  In  many  cases  the  purely  deductive 
form,  in  the  full  sense,  was  quite  modern.  The  mathematical 
discoverer  divined  the  results  before  they  were  established;  he 
had  an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  general  line  of  a  demonstration 
long  before  he  had  filled  in  the  details.  A  developed  theory,  or 
even  a  demonstration  of  a  single  theorem,  was  no  more 
identical  with  a  mere  complex  of  syllogisms  than  a  melody  was 
identical  with  the  mere  sum  of  the  musical  notes  employed  in 
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its  composition.  There  was  much  room  for  individuality  in 
the  modes  of  mathematical  discovery.  Some  great  mathema- 
ticians had  employed  largely  images  derived  from  spatial  in- 
tuition as  a  guide  to  their  results;  others  appeared  wholly  to 
have  discarded  such  aids,  and  were  led  by  a  fine  feeling  for 
algebraic  and  other  species  of  mathematical  form.  A  certain 
tentative  process  was  common,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  results 
known  or  obtained  in  special  cases,  generalizations  were  per- 
ceived and  afterwards  established,  which  took  up  into  them- 
selves all  the  special  cases  so  employed.  Most  mathematicians 
left  some  traces,  in  the  final  presentation  of  their  work,  of  the 
scaffolding  they  had  employed  in  building  their  edifices ;  some 
much  more  than  others.  The  actual  evolution  of  mathematical 
theories  proceeded  by  a  process  of  induction  strictly  analogous 
to  the  method  of  induction  employed  in  building  up  the  phys- 
ical sciences;  observation,  comparison,  classification,  trial,  and 
generalization  were  essential  in  both  cases.  Not  only  were  spe- 
cial results,  obtained  independently  of  one  another,  frequently 
seen  to  be  really  included  in  some  generalization,  but 
branches  of  the  subject  which  had  been  developed  quite  in- 
dependently of  one  another  were  sometimes  found  to  have  con- 
nections which  enabled  them  to  be  synthesized  in  one  single 
body  of  doctrine.  The  essential  nature  of  mathematical 
thought  manifested  itself  in  the  discernment  of  fundamental 
identity  in  the  mathematical  aspects  of  what  were  superficially 
very  different  domains. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 

It  could  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  principles,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  processes  of  calcula- 
tion, was  essential  if  mathematics  was  to  be  a  tool  really  useful 
to  the  engineer  and  the  physicist.  There  was  a  danger,  which 
•experience  had  shown  to  be  only  too  real,  that  such  students 
might  learn  to  regard  mathematics  as  consisting  merely  of 
formulas  and  of  rules  which  provided  the  means  of  performing 
the  numerical  computations  necessary  for  solving  certain  cate- 
gories of  problems  which  occurred  in  the  practical  sciences. 
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Apart  from  the  deplorable  effect  on  the  educational  side  of 
degrading  mathematics  to  this  level,  the  practical  effect  of  re- 
ducing it  to  a  number  of  rule-of-thumb  processes  could  only  be 
to  make  those  who  learnt  it  in  so  unintelligent  a  manner  in- 
capable of  applying  mathematical  methods  to  any  practical 
problem  in  which  the  data  differed  even  slightly  from  those  in 
the  model  problems  which  they  had  studied.  Only  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  principles  would  give  the  necessary  freedom  in  handling 
the  methods  of  mathematics  required  for  the  various  practical 
problems  in  the  solution  of  which  they  were  essential. — From 
the  presidential  address  of  Professor  E.  W.  Hobson  before  the 
mathematical  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Sheffield, 
10  10. 
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REVIEWS 

Attention    and    interest — By   Felix   Arnold,    Ph.D.      New   York  :    The 
Macmillan  Company,  1910.     270  p.     $1.00. 

"  The  present  essay  on  the  psychology  of  attention  and  in- 
terest is  an  attempt  to  clarify  and  arrange  the  many  facts  that 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  numerous  experiments  in  psycho- 
logical laboratories." 

Dr.  Arnold  divides  his  book  into  three  parts,  the  first  part 
treats  of  attention,  the  second  of  interest,  and  the  third  of  edu- 
cational applications.  In  the  first  part,  the  experimental  re- 
sults are  summarized  under  the  headings :  objective  aspect, 
psychophysical  aspect  and  physiological  aspect.  The  ob- 
jective aspect  of  attention  is  discust  under  the  following 
heads:  clearness  and  distinctness;  persistence;  fluctuations; 
unity  and  facilitation ;  arrest.  "  The  general  change  in 
a  field  under  fixation  is  from  indistinctness  to  distinctness, 
and  from  obscureness  to  clearness.  In  attention  to  any  to- 
tality, the  dim  background  gradually  falls  away  and  leaves  the 
situation  clear  and  distinct.  Further  manipulation  and  con- 
trol results  in  a  differentiation  of  parts,  in  greater  systematiza- 
tion  and  order,  in  an  increase  of  clearness.  The  process,  in 
short,  is  from  discreetness  to  unity.  In  the  passage  from 
childhood  to  adolescence,  and  then  to  adult  life,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  grasp  of  attention  at  any  given  moment,  and  a 
greater  ability  to  hold  attention  for  a  longer  period  of  time." 

The  psychophysical  aspect  is  discust  from  the  point  of 
view  first  of  the  ideal  traces  and  dispositions  which  lift  an 
impression  into  consciousness  and  hold  it  there,  and,  second, 
of  the  cerebral  concomitants  of  such  mental  activity.  The 
general  order  of  development  of  the  ideal  dispositions  is  from 
(1)  impression  to  memory,  (2)  memory  to  ideal  construc- 
tion, and    (3)   ideal  construction  to  deliberation  and  choice. 
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These  levels  in  growth  give  rise  to  what  is  known  as  ( 1 )  prim- 
itive or  instinctive  attention,  (2)  assimilation  or  apperceptive 
attention,  and  (3)  secondary  or  voluntary  attention.  The 
cerebral  activity,  which  parallels  this  development  of  mental 
activity,  is  of  (1)  sensori-motor  type,  resulting  in  reflex  activ- 
ity, (2)  the  recombination  of  the  traces  left  in  the  cortex  in 
varying  degrees  of  complexity  resulting  in  associative  activity, 
and  (3)  increased  complexity  of  associations,  tracts  especially 
in  the  frontal  region,  resulting  in  differentiative  activity. 

The  treatment  of  the  physiological  aspect  involves  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  changes  which  take  place  during  an  act  of  at- 
tention which  are  of  organic,  sensory  and  motor  character, 
and  all  of  which  result  in  fatigue. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  interest.  "  Inter- 
est is  an  attitude  taken  towards  a  situation,  and  characterized 
(1)  by  motor  tendencies  and  feelings  of  expectation,  anticipa- 
tion and  strain,  (2)  by  meaning  implicit  in  the  situation  or 
by  free  images  and  ideas,  and  (3)  by  a  reference  of  attitude 
and  ideal  content  to  some  future  condition  of  the  self."  It  is 
allied  to  attention,   feeling  and  effort. 

The  third  part,  which  is  very  short,  contains  suggestions  as 
to  the  educational  value  of  these  psychological  findings  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  characteristics  of  the  materials  pre- 
sented in  the  classroom;  length  of  lesson  periods;  means  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  fatigue;  the  value  of  positive  over 
negative  interest. 

Dr.  Arnold  adopts  as  his  method  of  treatment  that  used  by 
modern  textbooks  in  physiology  or  zoology,  and  discusses 
each  of  the  major  topics  under  the  categories,  description,  il- 
lustration, development,  explanation  and  definition.  To  the 
reviewer  this' plan  seems  a  little  unfortunate  as  the  character 
of  the  material  discust  makes  such  a  treatment  seem  forced, 
and  the  illustrations  ofttimes  fantastical.  If  there  is  a  con- 
trolling thought  in  the  book  it  is  that  all  attention  must  be 
considered  as  a  sensori-motor  process,  and  that  therefore  each 
act  may  be  considered  from  three  points  of  view,  namely,  ob- 
jective, subjective  and  physiological,  but  the  author  does  not 
pretend  to  uphold  any  one  particular  theory  of  attention  or  in- 
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terest.  Dr.  Arnold's  book  will  prove  of  great  service  to 
many,  for  in  it  widely  scattered  experimental  results  are  col- 
lected and  summarized. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Ueber  den  Willensakt  und  das  Temperament :  Eine  experimentelle 
Untersuchung— Von  Narciss  Ach.  Leipzig:  Quelle  &  Meyer,  iqio. 
xi-f-324  p.     Paper,  M.  6.50  ;  cloth,  M.  7. 

To  bring  the  will  under  experimental  observation,  it  is 
necessary  to  arouse  it  by  interposing  obstacles  to  an  act  which 
is  to  be  performed.  This  is  here  accomplished  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  familiar  psychological  material.  Nonsense  syllables, 
such  as  are  used  in  memory  experiments,  are  first  learned',  in 
pairs,  and  very  thoroly,  so  that,  on  the  presentation  of  the  first 
syllable  of  a  pair,  the  second  syllable  is  recalled  with  great 
promptness  and  readiness.  With  this  preliminary,  the  require- 
ment is  introduced  that,  on  the  presentation  of  a  syllable,  the 
response  shall  be  a  syllable  riming  with  the  presented  syllable. 
Where  the  syllable  has  previously  been  firmly  associated  with  a 
non-riming  mate,  this  association  or  "  reproductive  tendency  " 
opposes  the  purpose  or  "  determining  tendency  "  to  rime,  and 
so  slows  the  reaction  and  often  leads  to  false  reactions. 
When  a  false  reaction  has  been  committed,  the  will  is  strongly 
aroused  to  perform  the  task  correctly  the  next  time.  An  at- 
titude is  aroused,  which  contains  much  energy  and  much  self- 
feeling  :  "  I  can  and  will  do  this  thing."  This  voluntary  ef- 
fort adds  strength  to  the  determining  tendency  and  enables  it 
to  overcome  opposing  habits.  The  success  so  reached  is  at- 
tended, even  in  laboratory  conditions,  with  a  keen  feeling  of 
triumph  and  pleasure;  the  whole  experience  is  vivid  and  forms 
new  impressions  of  great  strength.  The  feeling  of  success 
and  the  strength  of  the  resulting  impression  are  proportional 
to  the  intensity  of  the  foregoing  will-attitude.  Individuals  of 
great  mental  efficiency,  however,  are  able  to  put  into  opera- 
tion strong  determining  tendencies  without  well-marked  acts 
of  will. 
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As  applied  to  teaching,  the  study  suggests  anew  the  im-' 
portance  of  enlisting  the  pupil's  will  to  succeed  in  the  details 
of  his  work,  and  further  suggests  the  value,  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  will,  of  prompt  indications  to  the  pupil  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  his  performances. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University 


We  welcome  every  evidence  that  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  related  subjects  is  becoming  popular  in  the  good  sense, 
and  adequately  equipped.  Professor  Duggar  of  Cornell 
University  is  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  book  entitled 
Fungous  diseases  of  plants.  In  understandable  language  he 
describes,  and  his  illustrations  excellently  reveal,  the  various 
common  fungous  diseases.  The  book  will  be  useful  not  only 
in  agricultural  schools  and  colleges,  but  on  the  farmer's  table 
as  well.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,   1910.     508  p.     $2.00.) 

Ex-President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College,  whose  per- 
sonal service  to  higher  education  is  so  well  known,  has 
brought  together  in  a  volume  some  college  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, all  of  which  have  a  common  purpose.  The  title  of 
the  volume  is  Personal  power,  and  it  deserves  wide  reading. 
Here  and  there  one  comes  upon  a  quiet  aphorism  such  as 
this:  "Efficiency  does  not  make  a  gentleman."  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,   1910.     284  p.     $1.50.) 

Readers  of  the  Educational  Review  are  familiar  with 
the  old  professor  who  has  found  a  place  on  Professor  Grant 
Showerman's  pages.  The  delightful  old  gentleman,  with  his 
quiet  humor  and  kindly  wisdom,  is  set  out  at  length  in  the 
volume  entitled  With  the  professor.  ( New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1910.     360  p.     $1.50.) 

A  more  than  usually  good  German  reading  book  is  Im 
Vaterland,  by  Paul  Valentine  Bacon.  It  consists  of  idiomatic 
dialogues  on  everyday  topics,  and  it  covers  the  whole  field 
of  German  life  and  interest.  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
1910.     414  p.     $1.25.) 

In  Macmillan's  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics 
there    have    recently    appeared    an    edition    of    Conington's 
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jEneid  and  one  of  Thoreau's   W olden.      (New   York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,   1910.     25c.) 

In  Standard  English  Classics  there  have  just  come  from 
the  press  an  edition  of  Bunyan's  Grace  abounding  and  a 
volume  containing  Gray's  Elegy  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
village.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.  35c,  25c.  respec- 
tively. ) 

College  students  of  German  will  find  Collitz's  Selections 
from  early  German  literature  exceedingly  useful.  The  ma- 
terial brought  together  is  not  usually  found  in  so  accessible 
a  form.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1910. 
285  p.     $1.00.) 

Two  good  reading  books  for  German  students  in  the 
early  stage  of  their  career  are  Roth's  Ein  nordischer  Held 
and  Gerstacker's  Germelshansen.  Both  are  excellently  suited 
for  school  use.  (New  York:  The  American  Book  Company, 
1910.     35c.  each.) 

A  capital  textbook  of  Plane  geometry  with  well  selected 
problems  and  a  number  of  interesting  applications  is  that 
by  Professors  Slaught  and  Lennes,  newly  published.  (Bos- 
ton: Allyn  &  Bacon,   1910.     280  p.     $1.00.) 

Dr.  William  J.  Taylor  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School 
has  brought  together  a  syllabus  of  the  history  of  education 
which  will  be  found  more  useful  by  training  class  students 
than  by  those  who  go  more  thoroly  into  the  subject  in  uni- 
versities. (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909.  147 p. 
$1.00.) 

The  best  known  work  of  Valera  is  the  philosophical  novel 
entitled  Pepita  Jimenez.  A  school  edition  of  it  has  been 
made  by  Professor  Cusachs  of  Annapolis.  (American  Book 
Company,   1910.     352  p.     90c.) 

Provided  the  excellent  little  volume  The  elements  of 
English  versification  by  Professor  Bright  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  Dr.  Miller  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri does  not  tempt  too  many  young  Americans  to  write 
poetry,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  widely  studied  as  an 
authoritative  guide  to  the  construction  of  English  verse. 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.     166  p.     80c.) 
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Idols  of  education  by  Professor  Gayley  of  the  University 
of  California  is  a  gay  and  joyous  book.  It  swings  the  big 
stick  of  criticism  in  splendid  fashion,  and  abounds  in  good 
writing.  Not  all  of  its  conclusions  seem  to  us  justified,  but 
it  may  well  be  read  and  pondered,  particularly  by  the  slug- 
gish-minded. (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1910. 
181  p.     50c.) 

A  new  elementary  book  in  algebra  entitled  First  course  in 
algebra  is  the  work  of  Professor  Hawks  of  Yale  University 
in  cooperation  with  two  instructors  in  mathematics  in  the 
Central  High  School  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  has  gone 
into  the  making  of  the  book  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  educational  developments  of  the  past  decade.  The 
exercises  are  practical  and  not  unduly  difficult.  There  is  a 
large  use  of  graphs.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
furnished  by  the  portraits  of  distinguished  mathematicians 
which  may  well  be  made  familiar  to  students  as  young  as 
those  who  will  use  this  book.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910. 
vii+334P-    $1.00.) 

An  attractive  setting-out  of  the  legend  of  the  Swan 
Knight  is  contained  in  The  two  knights  of  the  swan  by 
Robert  Jaffray.  Students  of  literature  and  history  will  be 
delighted  with  this  recital,  excellently  illustrated,  of  a  great 
European  legend.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910. 
122  p.     $1.25.) 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series  has  been  recently  en- 
larged by  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Cranford,  a  book  of 
never  ending  charm.  The  editor  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Coblentz  of 
the  South  Division  High  School  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910.     280  p.     40c.) 

Professor  John  M.  Gillette  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  has  written  an  interesting,  but  not  particularly  pro- 
found, book  entitled  Vocational  education  in  which  he  sets 
out  in  summary  form  the  development  of  vocational  train- 
ing and  its  many  manifestations  in  modern  and  contemporary 
life  and  thought.  The  book  is  suggestive  rather  than  satis- 
fying. (New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1910.  311  p. 
$1.00.) 
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The  professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  public  speaking  at 
Colgate  University,  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Thomas,  now  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  has  made  a  very  attractive  and  prac- 
tical Manual  of  debate.  The  selections  and  analyses  are  very 
good,  and  the  outlined  briefs  of  much  practical  value.  (New 
York:  American  Book  Company,  1910.     224  p.     80c.) 

Dr.  G.  E.  Partridge,  formerly  lecturer  in  Clark  Uni- 
versity, has  put  a  good  deal  of  material  into  small  compass 
in  his  book  entitled  Outline  of  individual  study.  Teachers 
of  psychology,  particularly  those  in  normal  schools,  will  get 
a  good  deal  of  practical  helpfulness  from  this  book.  (New 
York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company,  1910.     240  p.     $1.25.) 

We  are  constantly  astonished  at  the  number,  variety,  and 
excellence  of  the  reading  books  issued  in  this  country  for 
students  of  French  and  German.  A  new  type  of  book,  and 
an  excellent  one,  is  entitled  German  students'  manual  by 
Professor  Holzwarth  of  Syracuse  University.  In  form  it 
is  an  outline  history  of  German  literature,  but  it  includes 
also  a  review  of  the  German  people,  their  history  and  many 
of  their  characteristics.  (New  York:  American  Book  Com- 
pany, 1910.     245  p.     $1.00.) 

We  have  received  the  annual  volume,  1910-1911,  of  The 
schoolmasters'  year-book  and  directory,  which  gives  the 
fullest  possible  information,  well  classified,  regarding  second- 
ary education  in  England  and  Wales.  The  book  is  as 
valuable  in  its  way,  and  for  its  field,  as  is  Minerva  for  the 
student  of  university  education.  (London:  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  1910.     448+700  p.) 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  International  encyclopedia,  the 
International  year  book  was  established  some  time  since  by 
the  publishers  of  the  Encyclopedia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  compendious  record  of  current  history  and  biography. 
The  book  abounds  in  valuable  material  accurately  presented. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1910.     792  p.     $5.00.) 

In  the  Country  Life  Series,  to  which  we  have  previously 
called  attention,  a  new  volume  has  appeared,  Soil  fertility 
and  permanent  agriculture,  by  Professor  Cyril  G.  Hopkins 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.     In  this  Review  there  is  no 
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opportunity  for  the  technical  examination  of  this  volume, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  apparatus  of  instruction  in 
colleges  of  agriculture,  its  practical  value  is  apparent.  (Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &  Co.,   1910.     653  p.     $2.75.) 

A  unique  book  and  one  that  as  a  work  of  reference  must 
be  often  appealed  to  is  The  humane  movement  by  Professor 
Roswell  C.  McCrea.  The  author  has  prepared  it  as  a  report 
for  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  on  the  basis  of 
the  Henry  Bergh  Foundation  for  the  promotion  of  humane 
education  in  that  institution.  There  is  here  brought  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  a  full  and  well  classified  account  of 
the  history  and  organization  of  undertakings  to  promote  the 
humane  treatment  of  animals  and  children,  and  a  summary 
of  the  legislation  adapted  to  the  same  end.  The  volume,  tho 
not  large,  is  substantially  a  cyclopedia  of  the  field  which 
it  covers.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1910. 
444  p.     $2.00.) 

A  dissertation,  written  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  that  has  much  more  general  interest 
than  such  writing  usually  possesses,  is  Miss  Barnette  Miller's 
Leigh  Hunt.  It  is  a  well  conceived  and  well  executed 
literary  study.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1910.     169  p.     $1.50.) 

Dr.  Fletcher  Durell  of  the  Lawrenceville  School  is  the 
author  of  a  very  practical  and  well  made  Plane  trigo- 
nometry. We  notice  a  number  of  interesting  and  helpful 
illustrations.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company, 
1910.     184+114  p.     $1.25.) 

English  as  we  speak  it  in  Ireland,  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce, 
is  a  really  fascinating  book  for  the  interested  student  of 
language.  It  is  filled  with  attractive  anecdotes  and  illustra- 
tions, and  opens  up  a  little  known  field  of  contemporary 
linguistic  study.  (London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910. 
356  p.     2s.  6d.) 

We  find  nothing  especially  characteristic  or  novel  in 
Elements  of  algebra  by  Dr.  Alfred  "Schultze  of  the  New 
York  City  High  School  of  Commerce.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1910.     309  p.     85c.) 
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We  welcome  with  joy  and  thanksgiving  Gilbert  Murray's 
charming  rendering  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Professor  Mur- 
ray's well  known  translations  from  the  Greek  are,  like  those 
of  Dr.  Jowett,  themselves  literature.  This  delightful  little 
volume  ought  to  be  read  by  every  lover  of  letters.  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press — American  branch — 1910. 
105  p.     90c.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Redway,  whose  geographical  writings  are  well 
known,  has  made  in  his  All  around  Asia  a  thoroly  good 
book  for  supplementary  reading.  The  illustrations  are  par- 
ticularly fortunate.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1910.     313  p.     60c.) 

A  new  school  history  of  the  United  States  which,  like 
so  many  other  new  schoolbooks,  appears  to  be  made  to  sell 
without  any  particular  reason  for  its  existence  otherwise,  is 
S.  E.  Forman's  History  of  the  United  States.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company,   19 10.     419+lxxi  p.     $1.00.) 

Mr.  Bardeen  is  always  doing  good  and  interesting  things, 
and  in  publishing  Fifty  fables  for  teachers  he  has  again  put 
the  reading  public  under  obligations  to  him.  His  own  char- 
acteristic touches  are  to  be  found  thruout  the  volume. 
(Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1910.     164  p.     $1.00.) 

The  mystery  of  life  by  A.  Noel  Roberts  strikes  us  as  a 
wholly  unnecessary  publication.  After  several  attempts,  we 
have  given  up  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  about.  (London: 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1910.     219  p.     is.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Comparative  The  stea(ty   widening  of    the  field    of  Amer- 

Study  of  ican  scholarship  in  all  that  pertains  to  educa- 

Education  tional  theory  and  practise  should  not  escape 

observation  and  record.  The  interchange  of  secondary  school 
teachers,  carried  on  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Prussian  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  has 
already  been  helpful  in  high  degree.  The  increasingly 
numerous  visits  of  European  scholars  to  America,  and  their 
active  participation  in  our  academic  life,  have  exerted  beneficial 
and  widespread  influence.  All  this  has  now  been  carried  still 
farther  forward  by  the  establishment  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  of  a  chair  for  the  comparative  study  of 
educational  systems.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  chair  is 
Professor  F.  E.  Farrington,  formerly  associated  with  the 
University  of  California,  and  later  with  the  University  of 
Texas.  For  one-half  of  each  academic  year  Professor 
Farrington  is  to  be  abroad  studying  elementary  schools,  sec- 
ondary schools  and  universities,  and  collecting  new  material 
for  the  equipment  of  his  department.  In  connection  with 
Professor  Farrington's  work,  a  number  of  traveling  fellow- 
ships have  been  established  and  the  Fellows  appointed  will 
be  given  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the  methods  of 
education  and  instruction  that  are  characteristic  of  the  differ- 
ent civilized  nations.  The  work  of  these  Fellows  will  begin 
in  France,  England  and  Germany,  but  it  will  be  rapidly  ex- 
tended, as  opportunity  may  offer,  to  other  countries  as  well. 
This  entire  undertaking  is  significant  and  in  high  degree 
commendable.  It  will  in  time  train  up  for  us  a  group  of 
American  scholars  who  will  help  us  to  profit  by  what  is  best 
in  the  world's  experience. 
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